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THE  SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  SALOON. 

What  is  the  saloon  in  society  ?  What  is  its  social  value  '1 
What  are  the  demands  which  it  supplies  ?  are  questions  which 
have  received  a  variety  of  answers.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  these  answers  have  fallen  under  two  main  heads,  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  point  of  view  of  those  giving  them.  The 
patron  of  the  saloon  speaks  :  "  It  is  a  necessary  feature  of  my 
life.  It  furnishes  me  with  many  things  which  I  cannot  get  else- 
where. It  does  me  no  harm  ;"  and  his  words  savor  of  convic- 
tion. But  another  is  heard:  "I  am  opposed  to  the  saloon  and 
to  the  liquor  traffic  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  unnecessary ;  it 
is  waste  ;  it  is  more  than  that ;  it  is  positive  evil  and  vicious 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  represents  no  necessity  and  sup- 
plies no  legitimate  want."  Diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
yet  both  have  spoken  from  conviction  and  each  has  stated 
the  truth  as  it  exists  for  him.  But  there  is  no  truth  in  a  con- 
tradiction until  it  be  resolved.'  Society  has  at  least  become 
conscious  of  the  contradiction ;  its  resolution  can  follow  only 
upon  a  complete  statement  of  its  terms  ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that 
certain  partially  neglected  facts  may  herein  be  brought  forward, 
which  shall  contribute  to  such  a  complete  statement,  that  this 
paper  is  submitted. 

The  nineteenth  ward  of  Chicago  according  to  the  school 
census  of  1896  has  a  population  of  48,280.     It  is  a  workingman's 
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•  jU  is  typical  of  unskilled  labor  in  gen- 
eral, e  largest  foreign  elements  in  the  ward  are  the  Irish, 
German,  Italian  and  Bohemian,  stated  in  the  order  of  relative 
numerical  strength.    Of  those  of  foreign  parentage  about  one-half 
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are  American  born.  As  to  moral  condition,  neither  the  extremes 
of  vice  nor  of  virtue  are  reached,  while  the  general  moral  tone  is 
rather  healthful.  It  is  believed  that  so  far  as  population  and 
worldly  condition  can  be  held  to  affect  the  saloon  problem  the 
conditions  of  the  nineteenth  ward  are  typical  of  the  problem  in 
general.  A  careful  study  of  the  saloons  in  the  ward  has  been 
made,  of  which  this  does  not  profess  to  be  a  report.  It  is  merely 
a  statement  of  impressions  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigation ;  the  report  itself  belongs  to  a  larger  whole  not  yet  com- 
pleted in  details.     The  laboratory  method  was  employed.     The 
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saloons  were  visited,  an  attempt  was  made  to  .  ocape  t'        bane 
of  social  investigation  —  the   psychologist's  fallacy.  so  far 

as  possible,  conditions  were  exchanged.      Purse  andt  scrip  were 
left  behind.     The  saloon  became  an  integral   feature  of  life.     It 


Fig.  2. 


was  loafing  place,  news  center,  and  basis  of  food  supply  in  its 
free  lunch  counter  ;  a  complete  orientation  was  made  into  its  life. 
Trammeled  neither  by  an  abstinence  pledge  nor  by  a  predispo- 
sition for  its  wares,  it  is  believed  that  the  freedom  necessary  to 
unbiased  judgment  was  obtained. 

It  was  assumed  in  beginning  the  investigation  that  an  insti- 
tution which  society  has  so  generally  created  for  itself  must  meet 
a  definite  social  demand ;  and  that  the  demand  was  not  synony- 
mous with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  society  to  commit  suicide  bv 
means  of  alcoholic  poison  was  taken  for  granted.     The  question 
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became  that  of  fi^'ng  the  demand,  of  determining  the  social  value. 
What  does  the  saloon  offer  that  renders  it  so  generally  useful,  in 
the  CT  ••'-'  senst  to  the  great  mass  of  those  who  patronize  it  ? 
For  ii  .  not  ah  ise,  that  it  stands  for.     It  does  not  personify 

"the  vilest  '^meni  of  modern  civilization."  It  does  not  "trade 
in  and  batten  u[-  j!.*  ntemperance."  It  supplies  legitimate  needs 
and  stands  alone  in  >*upplying  them.  It  transforms  the  individ- 
ual into  a  socitis  where  there  is  no  other  transforming  power. 
It  unites  the  many  ones  into  a  common  whole  which  we  call 
society,  and  it  stands  for  this  union  amid  conditions  which  would 
otherwise  render  it  impossible,  and  intemperance  is  but  its  acci- 
dent. The  evils  it  produces  have  been  portrayed  in  glowing 
terms  :  "  Men  and  women  glorying  in  drunkenness  and  shame  ;" 
"The  sotted  beasts  who  nightly  gather  at  the  bar."  The  more 
uncommon  particular  has  been  declared  the  universal.  The  excep- 
tion has  been  made  the  rule.  If  the  evils  of  liquor  drinking  were 
in  fact  what  they  have  been  in  imagination  the  human  species 
would  have  become  extinct  in  Europe  within  any  three  centuries 
since  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  man  who  speaks  of 
drunkenness  and  intemperance  only,  when  treating  of  drink  in 
general,  does  not  exhaust  his  subject.  Indeed  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  reaches  it.  That  intemperance  is  an  excep- 
tion can  be  proved  only  by  careful  observation.  It  is  believed 
that  the  personal  use  of  this  method  will  support  these  statements. 
That  great  waste  is  incident  to  every  movement  of  our  social 
machinery  cannot  be  doubted  ;  that  the  waste  is  even  greater 
here  than  elsewhere  need  not  be  denied.  The  machinery  is  still 
useful,  though  many  refuse  to  look  beyond  its  waste,  and  it  will 
be  employed  until  a  better  machine  is  invented. 

Primarily  the  saloon  is  a  social  center.  Few  will  deny  this. 
It  is  the  workingman's  club.  Many  of  his  leisure  hours  are  spent 
here.  In  it  he  finds  more  of  the  things  which  approximate  to 
luxury  than  he  finds  at  home,  almost  more  than  he  finds  in  any 
other  public  place  in  the  ward.  In  winter  the  saloon  is  warm, 
in  summer  it  is  cool,  at  night  it  is  brightly  lighted,  and  it  is 
always  clean.     More  than  that  there  are  chairs  and  tables  and 
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papers  and  cards  and  lunch,  and  in  many  cases  pool  and  billiards,  i 
while  in  some  few  well-equipped  gymnasiums  can  be  found  which 
are  free  to  patrons.     What  more  does  the  workingman  ^yj^^nt  for 
his  club?     He  already  has  all  that  most  clu^,s  offer ^^^5^^   mem- 
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bers  —  papers  and  cards  and  food  and  drink  and  service  —  and 
being  modest  in  his  wants  their  quality  satisfies  him.  But  his 
demand  for  even  these  things  is  not  fundamental,  they  are  but 
means  to  his  social  expression.  It  is  the  society  of  his  fellows 
that  he  seeks  and  must  have. 

To  say  that  the  saloon  is  the  workingman's  club  does  not 
answer  a  single  objection  which  its  opponents  raise ;  one  must 
first  prove  the  necessity  of  workingmen's  clubs  and  of  the  kind 
that  the  saloon  represents.  The  common  laborer  works  ten  hours 
per  day,  his  pay  is  small.     In  many  cases  his  family  is  large,  at 
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b  e^stiU  food  would  not  be  found  sufficient  for  his  gentler  brother  ; 
jdd  tb  his  that  his  work  is  hard  and  his  food  poorly  cooked, 
and  iUt  vshole  result  will  be  a  subnormal  life.  Given  a  human 
beii.^  er  of  li  e  force,  and  among  his  first  expressions  will  be 

a  demana  W  sociei^%  nor  does  the  family  alone  supply  this  want. 
History  does  not  si  ^ply  a  single  illustration  of  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  family.  The  social  activity  reaches  beyond  the  immediate 
tie  to  the  brother  who  is  a  brother  only  by  courtesy.  Social  need 
outgrows  the  familv  and  creates  its  own  larger  society,  and  this  is 
what  my  workingman  must  do.  He  does  not  desert  his  family. 
He  is  not  disloyal  to  them  in  seeking  it,  but  he  must  find  a  larger 
circle  in  which  to  move.  He  must  himself  articulate  in  a  larger 
life,  and  where  shall  he  find  it  ? 

Does  not  the  church  offer  what  he  seeks?  In  the  first  place 
four  churches  are  somewhat  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  popu- 
lation of  48,000.  and  yet  if  all  places  of  worship  in  the  ward, 
both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  be  counted,  four  will  be  the  net  result. 
It  is  conceived  that  there  is  a  difference  between  religious  and 
social  need  —  a  difference  between  the  organs  of  religious  and 
social  expression.  The  church  is  primarily  devoted  to  worship. 
We  seek  sociality,  and  even  a  reconstructed  church  open  seven 
days  and  nights  in  the  week  might  fail  to  recognize  our  want. 
Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  church  is  called  upon 
to  note  it.  With  us  it  does  not,  and  our  question  remains  unan- 
swered. 

But  someone  may  say:  "Are  there  not  clubs  where  he  can 
go?"  No,  and  if  there  were  they  would  offer  conventions  instead 
of  freedom  ;  must  offer  conventions  of  order  of  business,  officers, 
etc.,  because  of  the  inherent  nature  of  clubs.  The  democratic  ele- 
ment which  is  most  essential  —  the  absolute  freedom  to  come  and 
go  and  do  as  one  pleases  —  cannot  be  incorporated  into  a  club. 
But  this  reservation  must  be  made,  that  in  so  far  as  the  club 
expresses  his  vital  interests,  in  the  same  measure  does  it  become 
the  institution  which  we  seek.  The  trade  union  answers  to  this 
description.  It  is  a  much  higher  form  of  social  expression  than 
the  saloon,  and  among  its  members  it  has  supplanted  the  saloon 
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in  a  large  degree,  but  at  present  a  very  snu  1  percentaj?  of 
workingmen  belong  to  trade  unions  and  their  demand  fo^X6Gial 
expression  is  not  thus  supplied  ;  yet  the  reformer's  great ffrt"  hope 
lies  along  this  line,  while  his  energies  are  lar^'ely  giv  r    {   f  lOre 
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futile  forms  of  social  service.  Of  other  organizations  created  for 
the  purpose  of  ministering  to  this  social  need,  most  have  been 
failures.  They  have  come  from  the  outside,  splendid  schemes 
to  impress  men,  but  alas  !  not  to  express  them.  But  they  succeed 
only  as  they  express  the  human  energy  which  thev  seek  to  con- 
vert to  better  uses. 

Four  churches,  a  few  trade  unions  and  impressive  social  forms 
cannot  hope  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  48,000  people.  Remem- 
ber that  there  arc  no  music  halls  or  theaters  beside.  ''What  else 
have  they  but  the  saloon,"  and  to  the  saloon  they  go.  It  was 
created  for  this  purpose  and  still  functions  to  this  want. 

The  saloonkeeper  is  the  only  man  who  keeps  open  house  in 
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the  ward.  It  i^jhis  business  to  entertain.  It  does  not  matter 
that  he  does  va^  select  his  guests ;  that  convention  is  useless 
arnong  them.  Ij]  fact  his  democracy  is  one  element  of  his 
sj,rength.  His  place  is  the  common  meeting  ground  of  his  neigh- 
Tbors  —  and  he  supplies  the  stimulus  which  renders  social  life 
possible;  th'  ^^^  accretion  of  intelligence  that  comes  to  him 
in  his  busin"^^  ^^ie  hears  the  best  stories.  He  is  the  first  to 
get  accurate  information  as  to  the  latest  political  deals  and  social 
mysteries.  The  common  talk  of  the  day  passes  through  his  ears 
and  he  is  known  to  retain  that  which  is  most  interesting.  He 
himself  articulates  in  a  larger  social  center  composed  of  many 
social  leaders  like  himself  who,  each  representing  his  own  follow- 
ing, together  come  to  have  a  much  larger  power  and  place  than 
the  average  citizen.  My  workingman  is  not  too  democratic  to 
respect  the  ready  intelligence,  the  power,  and  the  better  dress  of 
the  leader  in  his  social  center.  They  draw  him  to  the  saloon, 
and  once  there  they  continue  to  hold  him.J^n  addition  the 
saloonkeeper  trusts  him  for  drinks  —  a  debt  of  honor — yea 
more,  he  lends  him  money  if  in  greater  need.  But  the  saloon- 
keeper is  only  one  element  in  this  analysis  of  attraction,  and  by 
no  means  the  strongest.  The  desire  to  be  with  his  fellows  — 
the  fascination  which  a  comfortable  room  where  men  are  has  for 
him  is  more  than  he  can  resist;  moreover  the  things  which  these 
men  are  doing  are  enticing  to  him;  they  are  thinking,  vying 
with  each  other  in  conversation,  in  story  telling,  debate.  Nothing 
of  general  or  local  interest  transpires  which  they  do  not  "argue'* 
out.  Their  social  stimulus  is  epitomized  in  the  saloon.  It  is 
center  of  learning,  books,  papers,  and  lecture  hall  to  them,  the 
clearing  house  for  their  common  intelligence,  the  place  where 
their  philosophy  of  life  is  worked  out  and  from  which  their 
political  and  social  beliefs  take  their  beginning.  As  an  edu- 
cational institution  its  power  is  very  great  and  not  to  be  scorned 
because  skilled  teachers  are  not  present,  for  they  teach  them- 
selves. Nay,  verily,  the  apostle  of  the  new  education  may  wel- 
come this  as  an  illustration  of  education  not  divorced  from  social 
life  by  bonds  of  convention. 
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No  one  who  is   familiar  with  this    life  wilA  deny   the  great 
educational  v^alue  of  the  saloons,  and  this  soc*  *!  expression,  ni^ 
freeing  of  human  activity  is  rendered  posgb   ^   by  the  stimultit 
which  the  saloon  offers.     It  stands   not   foi   -sccia'   opportuni 
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only.  It  affords  also  the  conditions  of  sociality.  "The  first 
action  of  ethylic  alcohol,"  says  Dr.  Kerr,  "is  vascular  relaxation, 
commonly  called  exhilaration  or  stimulation,  when  a  glow  of 
warmth  spreads  over  the  whole  system,  when  the  heart  beats 
faster,  when  *  happy  thoughts'  crowd  in  upon  the  brain,  when 
all  seems  life  and  light  and  joy,  when  everything  without  and 
within  wears  a  roseate  hue."  The  heart  beats  more  rapidly  — 
there  is  an  exaltation  of  the  mind,  a  freeing  of  emotional  life, 
pleasurable  ideas,  rapid  thought,  unusual  merriment.  Is  it  not 
a  social  ideal  —  a  condition  in  which  each  one  would  appear 
before  his  fellow?  Only  there  are  different  ways  of  reaching  it. 
The    demanding  power   of    individuals   is    here    wanting.     The 
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)     ult  ,  piciurcs,  and  good  music  is  absent.     The  con- 

^t  sti.iii  ^  purposive  intelligence  is  denied  —  a  thousand 

hings  which  sti  lulate  to  swift  and  happy  thought  in  other  forms 

of  society  are  entirely  wanting  here.     But  human  energy,  which 

is  after  all  the  primal  social   fact,  demands  an  avenue  of   escape 

and  finds  its  conditions  in  the  best  way  it  can. 

Moreover  this  stimulus  not  only  supplies  immediate  social 
need.  It  has  all  the  value  for  present-day  civilization  that  stimu- 
lants have  ever  had  in  the  formation  of  history.  It  helps  to  pre- 
serve the  idea  which  as  yet  cannot  become  an  act,  and  failing 
in  its  function  must  otherwise  die.  Such,  psychologists  tell  us, 
is  the  value  of  the  stimulant  —  to  free  the  individual  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  limitation  which  prevents  the  realization  of  his 
ideal,  and  to  preserve  his  ideal  for  him  and  for  society.  It  is 
here  that  the  saloon  gets  its  ultimate  social  value.  The  bac- 
chanals were  promoters  of  the  Greek  state,  and  the  drinking  of 
the  Dark  Ages  contributed  to  the  realization  of  the  modern 
individual.  Upon  what  beside  shall  the  emotional  life  feed?  or 
where  shall  it  find  its  resting  place  of  achievement,  while  the 
act  itself  is  impossible  save  in  the  heightened  activity  of  an 
exhilarated  self?  In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  the  saloon  is 
aiding  in  the  development  of  a  higher  form  of  society  by  pre- 
serving in  its  patrons  a  higher  social  hope.  This  is  but  a  part 
of  the  social  need  to  which  it  ministers,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  part. 

There  is  another  primal  need  which  the  saloon  supplies  and 
in  mosfr  cases  supplies  well.  It  is  a  food-distributing  center  — 
a  place  where  a  hungry  man  can  get  as  much  as  he  wants  to  eat 
and  drink  for  a  small  price.  As  a  rule  the  food  is  notoriously 
good  and  the  price  notoriously  cheap.  And  that  air  of  poverty 
which  unfailingly  attends  the  cheap  restaurant  and  finds  its  ade- 
quate expression  in  ragged  and  dirty  table  linen  is  here  wanting. 
Instead  polished  oak  tables  are  used  and  upon  them  reposes  free 
an  abundance  such  as  to  constantly  surprise  a  depleted  purse. 
That  the  saloon  feeds  thousands  and  feeds  them  well  no  one  will 
deny  who  has  passed  the  middle  of  the  day  there. 

As   to   the   physiological  effects   of  the   use   of  alcohol,  the 
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■experiments    conducted    in    the  Yale    laborator  .•    y    m 

reported  in  Nature,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  wl"     i      e  quantiv.^ 
of  alcohol  used   is  not  in  excess  of  2  per  cent,  c  i  the  digestive 
fluid,  digestive  activity  is  aided  by  its  presence.     "Whisky  can 


Fig.  6. 

be  considered  to  impede  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juices 
only  when  taken  immoderately  and  in  intoxicating  quantities." 
It  is  believed  that  a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  beer  drinking 
contributes  less  than  2  per  cent,  in  alcohol  to  the  whole  diges- 
tive fluid  —  but  the  proof  is  almost  inaccessible.  Dr.  Keeley 
declares  that  "in  the  laboring  man  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol 
will  preserve  the  body  weight  with  the  same  foot  pounds  of 
labor,  and  with  a  given  quantity  of  food ;  and  if  these  other 
things  are  equal  the  absence  of  the  alcohol  will  require  more  food, 
or  a  decrease  either  in  the  labor  or  in  the  body  weight."  He 
contends  that  its  action  is  not  to  build  uj)  tissue  but  to  prevent 
its  breaking  down.  **  It  has  an  inhibitory  action  on  cell  metab- 
olism."    He  adds  :  "  I  understand  that  these  things  are  matters 
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r  n,  and   that  the  everyday  use  of  alcohol  among 

Ic    ori  :torily  proves  the  value  of  the  use  and   not  the 

abuse  ot  a.coh  1  as  a  food  —  direct  and  indirect." 

Such  it  is  believed  is  the  social  value  of  the  saloon.  That  it 
functions  to  certain  social  wants  otherwise  not  supplied  is  our 
thesis.  That  its  wares  are  poison  is  nowhere  lost  to  sight,  but 
that  the  poison  appears  in  their  abuse  and  not  in  their  use  is  our 
contention.  It  is  also  admitted  that  social  want  is  very  inade- 
quately supplied  by  the  saloon.  That  a  condition  in  which  the 
idea  can  express  itself  in  emotional  terms  only  is  essentially 
pathological.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  saloon  will  continue  to 
supply  it  as  long  as  its  opponents  continue  to  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  against  all  that  it  represents,  instead  of  wisely  aid- 
ing social  life  to  reach  that  plane  where  its  present  evils  shall 
no  longer  be  its  accidents.  The  saloon  is  a  thing  come  out  of 
the  organic  life  of  the  world,  and  it  will  give  place  only  to  a 
better  form  of  social  functioning.  That  a  better  form  is  possible 
to  a  fully  conscious  society  no  one  can  deny.  When  and  what  this 
form  shall  be  remains  for  society's  component  units  to  declare. 
The  presence  of  the  saloon  in  an  unorganized  society  is  proof  con- 
clusive that  society  can  wisely  organize  the  need  which  it  supplies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  evils  of  the 
saloon  in  a  protest  against  the  predominance  of  one-sided  state- 
ments in  that  very  particular.  They  are  many  and  grave,  and 
cry  out  to  society  for  proper  consideration.  But  proper  con- 
sideration involves  a  whole  and  not  a  half  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth  involves  its  own  power  of  proper  action.  In  the  absence 
of  higher  forms  of  social  stimulus  and  larger  social  life  the 
saloon  will  continue  to  function  in  society,  and  for  that  great 
part  of  humanity  which  does  not  possess  a  more  adequate  form 
of  social  expression  the  words  of  Esdras  will  remain  true :  It  is 
wine  that  "maketh  the  mind  of  the  king  and  of  the  fatherless 
child  to  be  all  one,  of  the  bondman  and  of  the  freeman,  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  rich.  It  turneth  every  thought  into  jollity  and 
mirth,  so  that  a  man  remembereth  neither  sorrow  nor  debt;  and 
it  maketh  every  heart  glad."  ^   ^   y^^^^^ 

Chicago. 
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Everyone  knows  that  study  of  the  criminal  by  scientific 
methods  is  pursued  with  ardor  in  several  European  countries. 
However  widely  workers  may  ultimately  diverge  from  the  ideas 
of  Cesare  Lombroso,  his  writings  and  influence  have  been  most 
important  in  furthering  such  study.  In  this  country  the  interest 
has  been  somewhat  desultory.  While  the  Bertillon  system  of 
measurement  for  identification  has  been  adopted  at  some  places, 
while  important  experiments  have  been  made  toward  physical 
regeneration  of  individual  prisoners,  and  while  the  government 
supports  a  special  agent  to  investigate  the  relations  between 
education  and  crime,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  we  have  done 
much  that  is  serious  toward  extensive  and  systematic  investi- 
gation and  record. 

There  exists  in  our  sister  republic  —  Mexico  —  one  study  of 
this  kind  which  in  some  respects  is  a  model.  In  the  penitetici- 
aria  of  the  state  of  Puebla,  at  the  city  of  Puebla,  is  a  thoroughly 
organized,  well-equipped  Department  of  Anthropology.  This 
Departamento  de  atitropologia  was  established  April  2,  1891.  It 
occupies  three  large  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building, 
and  is  under  direction  of  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Baca.  Its 
work  is  divided  between  the  laboratory,  statistical  office,  and 
museum. 

Minute  study  is  made  of  each  prisoner  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. Detailed  record  is  kept  of  the  results.  These  records  are 
preserved  in  a  large  book  —  which  we  may  call  the  Record  Book. 
The  portrait  of  the  prisoner  is  placed  at  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  page;  below  it,  to  the  left,  is  an  extract  from  legal 
documents  giving  the  details  of  his  crime.  There  follow  then 
personal  data  of  several  classes. 

{a)  General:  Name ;  cell  number ;  age ;  status ;  business ; 
race;  religion;  origin;  birthplace ;  last  residence  ;  latitude,  alti- 
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4J.  d  topography  of  both  these  places ;  statement 

ne  is  frequent  at  those  places. 
ffography:  Antecedents  of  the  parents,  brothers,  inimedi-^ 
ate  relatives ;  previous  history  ;  conditions  of  the  family  life  ;  the 
neuropathic  history  of  the  family. 

(f )  Ccphalomctry:  Eleven  diameters  of  the  head  and  face ; 
the  facial  angle. 

{d)  Anthropometry:  Stature  ;  weight ;  arm  reach  ;  chest  girth  ;. 
total  length  of  upper  and  lower  members  ;  relative  lengths  of%the 
arm,  forearm,  hand,  and  middle  finger;  relative  lengths  of  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot ;  notes  of  asymmetries  or  abnormalities. 

(^)  Physiognomy:  Study  of  the  shape  of  the  head  and  form 
of  the  body;  examination  of  the  forehead,  nose,  eyes,  mouth,. 
teeth,  general  aspect,  eye  color,  grimaces,  abundance  of  hair,. 
color  of  hair,  beard  development,  etc.;  prominence  of  cheek 
bones,  and  of  the  maxillary  angles ;  skin  color ;  muscular  devel- 
opment ;  general  condition. 

(/)  Organoscopy :  General  sensibility  as  shown  by  the  esthesi- 
ometer  and  electrical  tests ;  sensibility  to  heat ;  reaction  of  mus- 
cles and  veins  to  electrical  excitation ;  to  amyl-nitrite ;  dynamo- 
metric  tests  ;  development  of  tactile  sense  ;  of  other  senses  ;  state 
of  reflex  action  in  skin  and  tendons. 

(s)  Psychological:  Development  of  intelligence ;  memory  r 
imagination  ;  predominant  sentiments,  affections,  and  passions  ; 
dominant  temper;  providence;  education;  use  of  slang;  tattoo- 
ing; writing;  use  of  written  symbols  or  hieroglyphics;  his firma^ 

Conduct  Book. —  From  the  time  a  prisoner  is  received  until  he 
is  discharged  a  careful  report  is  kept  of  his  life  in  prison  — 
health,  conduct,  exhibitions  of  character,  punishments,  their 
causes. 

Book  of  Autographs. —  The  handwriting  of  criminals  and  other 
abnormal  persons  has  been  studied  with  some  care  and  may  give 
some  information.  In  Mexico  a  person's  signature — firma  — 
does  not  consist  simply  of  his  name,  but  also  of  a  flourish,  usually 
below  or  across  his  name,  which  is  frequently  elaborate  and 
peculiar  and  upon  which  more  pains  is  spent  than  on  the  writing: 
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of  the  name  itself.      It  is  quite  certain  that  an 
rest  in  the  handwriting  finds  for  the  student  it.- 
fantaslic  flourish.     A  special  book  is  devoted  to  a  «-o 
these  autographs. 


of 


Dr.  Baca. 


Book  of  Autopsies. —  Any  prisoner  dying  in  the  penitentiary  is- 
dissected  carefully  and  a  minute  record  is  made  of  every  anatomo- 
pathologic  lesion  or  abnormality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  mass  of  most  important  material  is 
being  secured  regarding  these  Puebla  criminals.  According  to 
law,  the  skulls  and  brains  of  all  criminals  who  die  in  the  institu- 
tion are  the  property  of  the  museum  of  the  department.  The 
brains  themselves  are  preserved,  but  in  addition  to  that  careful 
copies  are  made  of  them  in  plaster  before  they  have  had  time  to 
lose  form  or  size  by  shrinkage.    In  1892  a  report  of  the  work  of 
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the  department  was  prepared  for  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. It  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  some  123  pages,  with  dia- 
grams and  plates.  Its  title  is  Estiidios  de  Aiitropologia  Criminal. 
It  is  written  by  Dr.  Baca  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Manuel  Vergara 
It  is  an  important  work.  When  it  was  written  there  were  in  the 
museum  skulls  and  brains  of  twenty-six  individuals,  whose  life 
histories,  prison  conduct,  mode  of  death,  and  physical  structure 
were  all  known  to  the  authors.  The  volume  contains  the  first 
printed  observations  upon  the  criminality  of  a  race. 

Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  these  individuals  were  of  Indian 
race.  Their  absolute  brain  weight  was  low,  varying  from  1295.91 
grams  to  1 157.85  grams.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  a  population 
which  is  badly  nourished,  overworked  physically,  and  under- 
worked intellectually.  Sixty- nine  per  cent,  of  them  showed 
meningeal  affections.  Abnormalities  in  the  brain  were  common  ; 
among  them  was  the  presence  of  a  fourth  frontal  convolution, 
found  in  almost  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  horizontal  and 
vertical  antero-posterior  circumferences  of  the  skull  are  small ; 
the  latter  shows  that  the  lack  of  development  is  not  in  the  hinder 
portion,  which  is  normal  in  size,  but  in  the  forward  part.  Cer- 
tain points  regarded  as  evidences  of  criminality  in  Europe  are 
believed  by  our  authors  to  be  racial  features.  Thus  the  epactal 
bone  (os  incae)  is  common ;  again,  heavy  eye  arches,  so  conspic- 
uous in  European  criminals,  are  here  almost  lacking.  In  Europe 
the  absence  of  natural  beard  growth  is  mentioned  as  a  criminal 
sign ;  in  Mexico,  among  a  people  with  naturally  smooth  bodies 
and  faces,  its  presence  is  sinister.  So  true  is  this  that  popular 
saying  asserts  :  No  te  fies  de  indio  barbon  in  de  espagftol  lampiflo ; 
m  de  mujer  que  hable  conto  hombre,  ni  de  hombre  que  hable  como  niflo. 
(Trust  not  the  bearded  Indian  nor  the  beardless  Spaniard ; 
neither  the  woman  who  talks  like  a  man,  nor  the  man  who  talks 
like  a  child.)  The  more  common  skull  form  in  these  cases  is 
the  dolichocephalic  (which  is  also  the  more  common  form  in 
the  race)  or  long  skull ;  yet  more  than  20  per  cent,  are  brachy- 
cephalic.  In  Europe  exaggerated  or  extreme  forms  of  skull  of 
these  types  are  considered  degenerate  signs ;  in  Mexico  such 
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extreme  forms  are  rare.  Asymmetry  of  skull  and  of  face,  pro- 
jecting ears,  absence  of  the  helix  of  the  ear,  attached  lobule,  dis- 
proportionate size  of  the  ear, —  all  these  are  common  among 
Mexican  as  among  European  criminals. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  Mexico  we  have  no  observations 
on  normal  cases  for  comparison.  That  any  mark  or  character 
shall  be  called  a  stigma  oi  degeneration  or  criminality  it  must 
not  be  among  the  normal  race  characters  of  the  people  studied. 
What  is  distinctly  degenerate  among  one  people  may  be  quite 
normal  in  another.  Our  authors  do  not  overlook  these  facts. 
In  only  one  case,  however,  have  they  data  regarding  the  normal 
race  type ;  in  the  matter  of  skull  form  and  asymmetry  of  the 
skull  they  have  the  evidence  drawn  from  594  normal  cases.  The 
result  of  comparison  shows  plainly  enough  that  asymmetry  is 
more  common  in  criminals  than  in  honest  folk. 

Chapters  upon  Hygiene  of  the  Penitentiary  and  Medical  Sta- 
tistics follow.  Finally  the  authors  present  five  full-page  plates, 
each  showing  twenty  portraits  of  criminals,  and  four  most  impor- 
tant chart  tables.  On  these  are  shown  the  collected  data  for  all 
the  twenty-six  cases.  I.  Brains.  II.  Details  of  anatomo-path- 
ological  lesions  as  shown  by  autopsies.  III.  Craniometric  ;  sev- 
enty measures  being  made  on  each  skull.     IV.  Cranioscopic. 

It  is  certain  that  Dr.   Baca  has  developed  a  department  of 

criminal  anthropology  far  more  comprehensive  in  plan  and  scope 

than  any  in  our  own  country ;  it  is  also  certain  that  his  book  is 

the  most  important  original  contribution  of  material  yet  made  in 

criminology  in  America.     While  it  may  be  regretted  that  Lom- 

broso's  ideas  have  so  strongly  influenced  the  authors,  and  while 

our  lack  of  data  regarding  normal   Mexican  Indians  is  to  be 

deplored,  this  carefully  presented  mass  of  observations   is  of 

great  value. 

Frederick  Starr. 
The  University  op  Chicago. 


THE  STAKE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT. 

This  paper  is  not  an  exhortation  to  the  church  to  do  its  duty 
in  social  reform.  It  is  not  an  appeal  to  conscience,  but  to  the 
more  delicately  developed  faculty  of  looking  out  for  our  own 
interest.  I  wish  to  show  to  all  who  believe  that  the  church  has 
an  important  function  to  fulfill  in  the  complex  structure  of  human 
society,  that  the  future  and  welfare  of  this  great  institution  would 
be  impaired  by  social  deterioration  and  advanced  by  true  social 
progress. 

Churches  are  institutions  rooted  in  the  national  life  ;  they  will 
flourish  if  their  soil  is  fertile  of  good  ;  they  will  decay  if  it  is 
barren  and  parched.  Like  other  institutions  the  churches  not 
only  have  duties  to  perform,  but  rights  and  interests  of  their  own 
to  guard.  They  own  property  ;  they  employ  men  ;  they  receive 
and  disburse  moneys.  It  stands  to  reason  that  anything  which 
affects  property,  employment,  and  finances  generally  will  affect 
the  churches  too.  Of  course  with  the  church,  more  than  with 
any  other  institution,  the  question  of  duty  is  paramount.  If  her 
duty  collides  with  her  interest,  her  duty  must  be  done,  though  it 
tear  the  last  shred  of  property  from  her  naked  body.  But  as 
long  as  there  is  no  such  collision,  considerations  of  self-interest 
are  legitimate ;  most  of  all  if  it  can  be  shown  that  its  duty  and 
its  self-interest  in  the  wider  outlook  run  parallel. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  stake  which  the  church  as 
an  institution  has  in  various  phases  of  the  social  movement. 

Take  first  the  land  question,  the  fundamental  economic  ques- 
tion. In  all  our  occupations  we  need  land,  a  locus  standi.  Even 
the  push-cart  peddler,  who  uses  the  public  streets  for  his  busi- 
ness with  nearly  as  much  freedom  as  if  he  were  a  peripatetic 
street-car  company,  needs  a  place  to  store  his  cart  at  night  and 
another  to  store  himself.  The  request  of  Archimedes,  A09  ttoO  <7tg>, 
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"Give  me  a  place  to  stand  and  I  will  lift  the  earth  with  a  lever," 
is  the  modest  request  of  every  worker  on  earth,  only  that  we 
expect  to  lift  ourselves  rather  than  the  earth.  Now  religious 
work,  as  soon  as  it  gets  beyond  the  first  itinerant  stage,  makes  the 
same  demand,  and  makes  it  increasingly.  The  churches  need 
land  for  their  work.  And  if  so,  any  legal  or  social  condition 
affecting  the  availability  of  the  land  will  affect  church  work. 

To  take  the  extreme  case :  the  monopoly  of  land  in  a  cer- 
tain district  would  give  the  owner  the  power  of  autocratic  inter- 
ference in  the  religious  affairs  of  the  district  owned.  I  understand 
that  Lord  Salisbury  as  lord  of  the  manor  refuses  dissent  a  stand- 
ing place  on  his  lands.  Similar  action  has  been  attempted  by 
corporations  in  this  country. 

Of  course  control  so  complete  and  so  personal  is  rare,  at 
least  as  yet.  But  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  the  conditions  of  land 
ownership  to  act  at  least  as  a  check  on  church  extension.  If  a 
church  wishes  to  make  itself  socially  useful  to  the  community  by 
erecting  a  parish  house  near  the  church,  the  first  item  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  price  of  the  land  needed.  If  it  wishes  to  begin 
a  mission  for  evangelistic  work,  the  first  item  again  is  the 
rent  of  the  store  or  hall.  If  land  is  readily  obtainable  and  rent 
low,  such  expansion  of  church  work  is  comparatively  easy.  If 
land  prices  and  rents  are  high,  church  expansion  is  checked  to 
that  extent,  unless  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  members 
have  grown  in  the  same  ratio  as  land  values.  In  smaller  cities 
or  in  the  suburbs  churches  often  grow  out  of  cottage  meetings 
or  Sunday  schools  held  in  private  houses ;  but  as  population 
thickens  and  space  grows  dearer  the  former  dwellers  in  houses 
become  dwellers  in  tenements,  and  the  free  foothold  is  lost  to 
church  enterprises  during  their  infancy.  A  certain  church  in 
New  York  thirty-five  years  ago  maintained  several  missions 
simultaneously;  several  of  these  grew  into  churches,  which  in 
turn  propagated.  Recently  the  same  church  desired  to  enter  into 
similar  work  once  more.  It  is  stronger  now  in  membership  and 
liberality,  but  it  was  found  that  no  suitable  store  could  be  secured 
under  fifty   dollars  a  month  and  that  amount  was  prohibitive. 
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The  rise  of  land  values  acts  as  an  automatic  brake  on  church 
extension,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  brake 
grows  strongest  precisely  when  the  free  expansion  of  church 
work  is  most  needed,  namely,  when  population  is  congested.  In 
no  great  city,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  the  churches  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  population.  Is  this  altogether  due  to  the  leth- 
argy of  the  churches,  or  ought  some  of  the  blame  to  go  to  the 
nimbleness  of  land  values  ? 

Of  course  in  so  far  as  land  values  are  regulated  by  a  just  and 
inevitable  natural  law  we  can  have  no  quarrel  with  them.  We 
cannot  complain  if  the  best  sites  are  dearer  than  the  worst.  But 
in  so  far  as  land  values  are  artificially  enhanced  by  land  specula- 
tion and  by  a  vicious  system  of  taxation,  the  churches  have  a 
right  to  cry  out  against  the  silken  bands  that  are  strangling 
religious  enterprise  in  common  with  every  other  form  of  enter- 
prise. Anyone  who  for  purposes  of  speculation  holds  land  in 
or  about  a  city  idle  or  partly  idle  contributes  thereby  to  raise 
the  price  of  every  inch  of  soil  in  that  town  and  hampers  every 
church  that  wants  to  use  land.  And  if  our  system  of  taxation 
taxes  idle  land  more  gently  than  improved  land,  and  encourages 
speculation  in  land  by  allowing  land  owners  to  appropriate  the 
increase  in  value  created  by  the  community,  that  system  of  tax- 
ation is  as  hostile  to  church  work  as  to  any  other  form  of  indus- 
try and  progress.     The  church  has  a'  stake  in  the  land  question. 

I  wish  some  competent  single  taxer  would  tell  us  how  churches 
would  fare  under  the  single  tax.  if  the  present  exemption  of 
church  property  from  taxation  continued  under  that  system,  it 
would  practically  cut  in  two  the  cost  of  securing  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  would  enable  the  churches  to  devote  their  resources 
entirely  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building.  If  total  exemp- 
tion were  refused,  partial  exemption  on  some  sliding  scale  might 
be  permitted.  And  even  if  all  government  favors  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  church  property  were  taxed  evenly  with  other  property, 
I  doubt  if  they  would  be  worse  off  than  they  are  now.  They 
would  be  situated  then  as  if  they  were  located  on  leased  ground 
now,  with  the  privilege  of  unlimited  renewals.     Moreover  the 
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value  of  the  ground  used,  on  which  the  tax  would  be  com- 
puted, would  be  lower  than  at  present ;  first,  because  land  now 
idle  would  be  forced  into  use  and  would  come  into  competition 
with  all  other  land  ;  second,  because  the  speculative  water  would 
be  let  out  of  all  land  values.  Then,  too,  it  is  on  the  whole  juster 
to  a  corporation  like  a  church,  which  is  constantly  renewing  its 
membership,  to  tax  its  members  evenly  from  year  to  year  for  the 
use  of  its  ground,  than  to  draw  the  entire  purchase  price  from  a 
single  set  of  members  in  a  few  years.  Practically  this  is  usually 
impossible  ;  most  churches  when  they  have  secured  property  are 
compelled  to  carry  a  mortgage  debt  for  a  number  of  years,  thus 
distributing  the  exertion  over  a  longer  term.  But  under  the 
present  system,  after  interest  has  been  paid  for  years,  the  princi- 
pal is  still  as  big  as  ever  and  will  have  to  be  paid  some  time. 
Under  the  single  tax  there  would  be  no  principal  to  pay. 

The  only  churches  that  would  be  less  favorably  situated  under 
the  single  tax  than  under  the  present  system  would  be  old 
churches  holding  valuable  land  in  down-town  districts  of  our 
cities.  At  present  they  are  often  enabled  to  sell  at  a  very  great 
advance  over  the  price  once  paid  and  with  their  booty  to  move 
up  town,  buy  a  fine  site,  and  begin  over  again.  This  process 
would  be  stopped.  If  the  stampede  of  the  down-town  churches 
were  checked  in  this  way,  the  mourning  would  be  great,  but  not 
universal. 

In  the  second  place,  the  churches  have  a  stake  in  the  entire 
question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  If  the  present  tendency 
to  accumulation  should  continue ;  if  the  middle  class  should 
dwindle  and  our  country  be  filled  with  a  great  proletariat — would 
the  churches  be  profited  thereby  ?  We  have  Christ's  word  for  it 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  flourish  among  the  rich.  We 
have  our  own  observation  for  it  that  it  does  not  flourish  among 
the  very  poor.  The  churches  seem  to  thrive  best  among  plain 
and  sturdy  people,  who  earn  their  living  in  the  sweat  of  their  own 
brows,  but  who  are  not  harried  beyond  hope  by  the  cares  of  the 
morrow  or  driven  beyond  their  strength  by  the  exactions  of  their 
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daily  tasks.  The  churches  have  as  much  interest  in  looking 
after  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of  this  class  as  the  German 
peasant  along  the  Rhine  has  in  .keeping  intact  the  thin  layer  of 
ground  on  his  hillsides  from  which  his  vines  draw  their  sus- 
tenance. 

If  we  come  to  have  a  well-defined  wealthy  class  and  a  per- 
manently poor  class,  we  shall  also  have  rich  churches  and  poor 
churches,  with  a  gulf  fixed  between  them.  Wealthy  families 
will  drift  together.  No  amount  of  gush  about  rich  and  poor 
meeting  together  in  the  church,  no  amount  even  of  real  Christian 
sacrifice  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  silent  social  forces 
which  will  stratify  people  in  the  churches  according  to  their 
wealth.  The  life  of  a  wealthy  man  in  a  church  of  poor  people  is 
not  altogether  pleasant.  Much  is  expected  of  him  and  little  grat- 
itude is  given  him.  If  he  uses  his  managing  capacity  and  the 
influence  of  his  wealth  he  is  accused  of  domineering  and  carrying 
the  church  in  his  pocket.  If  he  is  morally  sensitive,  the  contrast 
between  the  poverty  of  his  brethren  and  his  own  wealth  will 
cause  him  constant  social  compunction  and  spiritual  unrest,  and 
after  all  he  will  not  feel  that  he  and  his  family  sustain  real 
Christian  fellowship  with  those  about  him.  If  his  natural  mas- 
culine democracy  can  overcome  the  hindrances,  it  is  a  question 
if  his  wife  will  do  the  same.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  turn 
and  the  family  will  pass  gracefully  into  a  church  composed  of 
their  social  equals  and  ministering  to  the  aesthetic  tastes  created 
by  wealth.  As  surely  as  great  differences  in  wealth  exist,  so 
surely  will  they  manifest  themselves  in  church  life  too. 

As  the  poorer  churches  lose  their  best  contributors  they  find 
it  harder  to  pay  their  way.  Even  now  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  church  in  New  York  composed  entirely  of  working  people  to 
equip  and  maintain  its  own  worship,  especially  against  the  com- 
petition of  wealthier  neighbors.  Outside  aid  is  called  in.  But 
where  permanent  financial  help  is  given  some  degree  of  control 
usually  has  to  be  conceded.  The  weak  church  is  turned  into  a 
"mission"  or  reduced  to  some  form  of  vassalage.  Or  it  comes 
under  the  control  of  some   larger  organization  and  that  again  is 
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managed  by  men  with  time  and  money  to  spare.  Even  among 
the  free  churches  a  "bastard  episcopacy,  based  on  money  only," 
grows  up,  with  all  the  dangers  of  an  ecclesiastical  episcopacy  and 
none  of  its  spiritual  power.  The  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment of  the  local  churches,  which  are  justly  cherished  by  our 
most  American  denominations,  will  under  such  circumstances 
decay  in  fact,  though  still  maintained  in  theory.  These  condi- 
tions are  even  now  blighting  the  manliness  and  the  Christian 
initiative  of  the  churches. 

The  distribution  of  the  national  wealth  also  affects  the  income 
and  efficiency  of  missionary  and  benevolent  societies.  If  the 
income  of  the  people  sinks  to  the  bare  cost  of  living,  there  is 
little  margin  for  missionary  contributions.  The  widow's  mites 
were  large  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  the  trustees  of  the  temple 
fund  could  not  make  them  go  very  far.  On  the  other  hand  the 
gifts  of  the  rich,  while  often  dazzling  by  their  splendor,  are  actu- 
ally small  compared  with  their  superfluity  and  in  proportion  to 
the  total  wealth  controlled  by  them.  The  best  and  steadiest 
givers,  if  properly  educated  to  give,  are  people  of  steady  income 
who  have  a  fair  margin  above  the  immediate  necessities  of  life. 
To  put  the  case  concretely,  imagine  two  churches ;  suppose  that 
the  aggregate  income  of  the  members  in  the  one  is  about  as  large 
as  in  the  other,  say  Si  50,000  a  year.  But  in  the  one  church  this 
income  i3  divided  about  evenly  among  100  families,  averaging 
$1500  a  year;  in  the  other  there  are  100  families  receiving  about 
$500  a  year,  and  two  families  with  $50,000  a  year  each.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  can  safely  be  predicted  that  the  former 
church  would  give  more  steadily  and  liberally  to  missionary  pur- 
poses than  the  latter. 

If  wealth  concentrates  in  few  hands,  the  churches  will  become 
more  and  more  dependent  on  a  few  rich  men  for  all  larger  under- 
takings. It  would  even  now  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
denominations  if  some  rich  giver  became  alienated,  or  if  he  died 
and  his  heirs  preferred  another  denomination.  Such  dependence 
of  the  churches  on  men  of  worldly  power  and  often  of  worldly 
mind  would  contain  the  essence  of  that  dependence  of  the  church 
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on  the  state  from  which  American  Christianity  has  cut  loose. 
It  would  expose  the  churches  to  dictation  by  those  whose  spirit 
cannot  well  be  in  sympathy  with  pure  Christianity.  The  churches 
have  everything  to  gain  from  a  fairly  ev^en  distribution  of  wealth. 
They  would  thrive  best  in  a  population  in  which  there  would  be 
neither  great  fortunes  nor  solid  poverty.  It  is  therefore  to  their 
interest  to  assist  in  securing  a  condition  in  which  every  man 
would  obtain  an  approximately  fair  return  for  his  work,  and 
nothing  more. 

In  the  third  place  the  church  has  an  interest  of  its  own  in  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor.  The  demands  on  the  vitality  and 
vigor  of  all  classes  of  workers  are  greater  today  than  in  former 
ages,  and  greater  in  America  than  on  the  more  leisurely  conti- 
nent. Under  our  competitive  methods  of  production  and  under 
the  whiplash  of  American  intensity  the  pace  is  fearfully  rapid. 
If  in  addition  the  food  and  housing  of  the  workers  are  inadequate, 
the  consumption  of  vitality  is  ruinous.  The  efforts  of  organized 
labor  to  maintain  the  Sunday  rest  and  to  shorten  the  weekly 
hours  of  labor  are  intended  to  check  in  a  measure  this  rapid 
exploitation  of  the  vitality  of  workingmen. 

The  churches,  at  least  according  to  the  American  conceptions 
of  church  life,  are  largely  dependent  on  the  voluntary  labor  of 
their  members.  The  gospel  of  work  is  preached  incessantly. 
In  the  Sunday  school,  the  sewing  school,  the  evangelistic  meet- 
ing, and  in  all  its  multifarious  work  a  modern  church  may  be 
officered  by  paid  workers,  but  the  rank  and  file  are  volunteer 
workers.  These  men  and  women  voluntarily  add  this  religious 
and  philanthropic  work  to  the  weekly  stint  of  work  by  which 
they  earn  their  daily  bread.  It  is  plain  that  the  more  completely 
their  professional  work  consumes  their  working  force,  the  less 
will  they  have  left  for  the  work  of  the  church.  How  can  a  young 
woman  put  any  brightness  and  sustained  charm  into  her  Sunday- 
school  work  if  she  has  been  standing  for  eleven  hours  a  day 
behind  a  counter,  perhaps  without  a  chair  to  sit  down  in  even 
during  the  intervals  of  her  work  ?     How  can  a  man  travel  up 
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and  down  tenement  stairs  and  stand  the  physical  and  mental 
wear  of  house-to-house  visiting  when  he  has  been  working  all 
the  week  in  an  ill-ventilated  shop  amid  the  clang  of  machinery  ? 
They  do  this  extra  labor ;  they  rejoice  in  doing  it ;  but  often  they 
break  down  under  it.     It  is  grand  ;  it  is  also  heartbreaking. 

Our  type  of  church  life,  with  its  abundant  use  of  volunteer 
labor,  makes  the  churches  dependent  on  some  measure  of  leisure 
and  surplus  energy  among  their  members.  In  the  measure  in 
which  the  people  are  drained  of  their  strength  by  excessive  hours 
of  labor,  and  by  poor  ventilation,  insufficient  noonday  rest,  etc., 
in  that  measure  the  churches  are  robbed  of  their  workers.  In 
really  poor  districts  the  churches  even  now  depend  mostly  on 
paid  labor  and  on  the  help  of  workers  of  the  upper  classes  from 
other  churches.  But  that  is  a  retrograde  tendency,  and  if  it 
became  general  would  change  the  very  type  of  the  religion 
preached. 

That  leads  us  to  another  point.  The  increasing  social  distress 
and  degradation  of  the  people  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
so-called  institutional  churches.  There  are  but  few  churches  in 
every  city  conspicuous  for  their  institutional  features,  but  scarcely 
any  churches  have  entirely  escaped  the  influences  of  this  tend- 
ency. It  has  modified  them  all.  This  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  churches.  However  ill  considered  some  of  the  manifes- 
tations may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  an  effort  to  cope  with  a  sad  situa- 
tion in  a  Christly  spirit.  But  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact 
that  a  fearful  burden  has  thus  been  imposed  on  the  churches. 
Institutional  features  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  church  work. 
They  make  immense  demands  on  the  energy,  care,  and  organizing 
ability  of  the  leaders.  Unless  there  are  ample  funds  to  employ 
paid  helpers,  the  extra  work  will  mostly  fall  back  on  the  pastor. 
It  is  like  increasing  the  diameter,  weight,  and  revolutions  of  a 
fly-wheel  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  axle  around  which  it 
spins.  Insurance  agents  ought  to  regard  the  pastor  of  an  insti- 
tutional church  as  a  bad  risk.  It  is  murderous  work.  And  the 
more  willing  and  consecrated  a  man  is,  the  faster  will  it  wear 
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him  out.  If  this  is  inevitable,  ministers -must  e'en  get  nervous 
prostration  and  creep  away  to  a  hole  to  die.  •'  Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori."  But  if  it  is  a  needless  sacrifice,  ministers 
have  a  right  to  object  against  being  made  the  scapegoats  of 
others.  By  the  great  primal  law  of  self-preservation  they  have 
a  right  to  object  against  the  way  human  wreckage  is  being  dumped 
down  on  them  to  cure  and  set  up  again.  When  I  was  a  boy  oj 
fifteen  I  was  once  set  all  alone  to  stack  the  straw  turned  out  by 
an  eight-horse  threshing  machine.  My  frantic  efforts  under  that 
inexorable  stream  of  straw  were  a  foretaste  of  later  experiences. 
If  an  activ^e  city  pastor  will  compute  the  time  he  has  spent  during 
the  last  three  years  in  turning  himself  into  an  employment  bureau 
and  dealing  with  out-of-works,  he  will  realize  how  much  his  work 
and  welfare  are  affected  by  social  conditions. 

In  one  way  this  philanthropic  work  has  given  a  wholesome 
bent  to  modern  church  life.  But  there  is  always  danger  that 
the  distinctively  spiritual  work  will  be  crowded  to  one  side. 
Those  who  object  to  the  institutional  church  as  a  perversion  of 
the  church  are  not  altogether  wrong.  It  was  an  early  experience 
of  the  apostles  that  they  could  not  "  continue  steadfastly  in 
prayer  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  "  if  they  had  to  "serve 
tables."  Nor  is  the  moral  effect  on  the  people  purely  good. 
Wherever  something  is  to  be  had  for  nothing,  cupidity  is 
aroused,  and  the  spiritual  work  of  the  churches  will  have  to  be 
done  through  a  clinging  and  blinding  vapor  of  self-seeking  and 
hypocrisy. 

The  institutional  church  is  a  necessary  evil.  The  people 
ought  to  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves  what  the  churches 
are  trying  to  provide  for  them.  If  the  people  had  comfortable 
homes,  steady  work,  and  a  margin  of  income  for  the  pleasures 
of  life,  they  could  look  out  for  themselves  and  the  churches 
could  prune  off  their  institutional  attachments.  While  social 
conditions  were  simple  and  wholesome  there  were  no  institu- 
tional churches  ;  the  family  and  neighborhood  could  attend  to 
the  isolated  cases  of  sickness  and  need.  Make  social  life 
healthy  and  you  can  simplify  church  work.     Let  poverty  and 
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helplessness  increase,  and  the  work  of  the  churches  will  increase 
too.  The  more  Christlike  they  are,  the  more  unbearable  will 
their  burdens  become.  Certainly  the  churches  have  a  stake  in 
the  social  movement. 

A  still  subtler  detriment  suffered  by  the  church  through 
social  deterioration  is  that  the  morale  of  its  members  is  impaired 
and  its  reputation  in  the  community  weakened.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  the  statistics  of  crime  that  periods  of  financial  depression 
are  accompanied  and  followed  by  an  increase  in  all  forms  of 
crime  against  property.  Men  are  pushed  hard  and  cross  the 
lines  of  legality.  But  statistics  take  no  account  of  those  who 
are  pushed  across  the  line  drawn  by  their  own  conscience 
or  the  conscience  of  their  moral  community.  Any  attentive 
observer  must  have  noticed  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  last 
three  years.  I  have  seen  church  members  take  positions  in  the 
liquor  trade  against  the  protest  of  their  conscience  and  their 
social  pride.  Christian  men  remain  in  business  situations  where 
they  have  to  lie  habitually  on  behalf  of  their  employers  ;  they 
are  afraid  they  will  find  no  other  position.  The  distress  of  this 
last  winter  has  reached  even  the  women  who  have  hitherto 
found  work  by  washing,  scrubbing,  etc.,  and  widows  who  have 
heretofore  maintained  their  self-respect  are  now  living  with  men 
to  whom  they  are  not  married  in  order  to  have  bread  and  shelter 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  This  snapping  of  moral 
restraints  is  most  injurious  where  there  has  been  sincere  striving 
to  live  a  right  life.  There  it  is  a  sin  against  the  light.  Church 
members  in  such  cases  lose  their  self-respect ;  they  get  out  of 
view  of  their  church ;  they  enter  the  class  of  publicans  and 
sinners.  The  last  three  years  have  come  like  the  devastating 
floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  have  swept  away  what  the  church 
has  erected  with  infinite  labor.  What  if  the  downward  move- 
ment of  these  years  should  become  in  a  measure  permanent  ? 
Has  the  church  no  stake  in  these  questions  ? 

Anything  that  impairs  the  morale  of  the  church  also  impairs 
its  reputation  for  moral  superiority.     It  is  perhaps  the  instinct 
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of  human  equality  in  a  morbid  form  which  prompts  men  to  seize 
so  eagerly  on  the  sins  and  inconsistencies  of  church  members 
and  to  argue  from  single  cases  that  they  are  no  better  than  other 
people  and  probably  worse.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  the  church 
still  has  a  reputation,  and  that  reputation  is  its  stock  in  trade, 
its  good  will,  its  source  of  authority.  To  weaken  it  is  to  weaken 
the  efficacy  of  the  church  and  frustrate  its  work. 

The  harder  it  is  under  our  social  environment  to  do  the 
plain  righteousness  demanded  by  the  standards  of  everyday  life 
the  less  likely  is  it  that  Christians  generally  will  live  up  to  the 
more  exacting  demands  of  the  peculiar  morality  of  Jesus,  which 
is  theoretically  the  standard  of  the  church.  Jesus  demands  that 
we  shall  not  lay  up  treasures  on  earth,  but  shall  live  like  the  birds, 
without  care  for  the  morrow.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  ven- 
ture on  a  life  of  obedience  to  this  command  if  one  is  sure  of  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  through  every  coming  year.  But 
when  a  man's  trade  regularly  has  five  months  of  work  and  seven 
months  of  idleness,  and  when  men  are  crowded  out  by  younger 
men  and  turned  adrift  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  age  set  in,  it 
becomes  pretty  hard  not  to  scrape  together  treasure  while 
there  is  anything  to  scrape.  Christ  demands  that  we  shall 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  That  is  comparatively  easy 
when  it  is  clear  that  my  neighbor  is  my  coworker  and  that  his 
prosperity  involves  my  own.  But  if  there  is  only  one  job  for 
the  two  of  us  and  it  is  a  question  between  us  who  will  snatch  it, 
or  if  I  can  make  my  business  pay  only  by  drawing  my  neighbor's 
customers,  it  becomes  difficult  to  love  him  as  well  as  myself.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  becomes  impossible ;  there  are  heroic  souls 
that  trample  on  impossibilities.  But  for  the  mass  of  Christian 
people  obedience  to  the  ethics  of  Jesus  becomes  more  remote 
as  the  social  conditions  in  which  they  live  make  the  practice  of 
the  ordinary  virtues  harder.  A  socialist  in  Germany  said  to  me 
that  if  ever  the  commune  was  established  that  would  be  the 
first  fair  chance  for  those  who  desired  it  to  live  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Jesus. 

But  the  farther  the  church  lags  behind  its  own  acknowledged 
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standard  of  life  the  worse  it  is  for  its  reputation.  The  charge 
of  insincerity  is  made  angry  and  incisive  by  the  feeling  of  wrong 
done  to  society  by  the  church.  Men  feel  that  the  church  by 
inefficiency  and  cowardice  is  responsible  for  the  social  ills  under 
which  they  suffer.  That  is  a  tribute  to  the  latent  moral  power  of  the 
church.  There  is  no  such  feeling  toward  any  other  organization. 
The  secret  societies  of  our  country  are  large,  wealthy,  influential, 
composed  of  picked  men,  and  many  of  them  ostensibly  formed  to 
further  the  cause  of  humanity.  I  have  met  with  no  anger  against 
them  because  they  have  left  the  social  problems  unsolved ;  not 
because  they  are  doing  all  they  can,  but  apparently  because 
nobody  thinks  they  have  any  saving  power  in  them.  But  the 
church  is  covered  with  reproach  and  accusations.  It  stands 
indicted  for  culpable  neglect  and  malfeasance  in  office,  and  such  a 
charge  is  no  more  pleasant  for  a  ^ody  of  men  than  for  an  indi- 
vidual. It  is  not  only  a  question  of  duty  and  the  will  of  God. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  church  to  save  its  reputation  and  have 
the  good  will  of  its  fellow-men.  Does  the  salt  of  the  earth  enjoy 
being  cast  into  the  street  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men  ? 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  even  the  mystic  spiritual  life  of 
the  church,  its  trust  in  God  and  fellowship  with  him,  must  suffer 
in  the  midst  of  social  decay.  I  believe  in  the  victorious  power 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Faith  can  overcome  the  world  and  glory 
even  in  tribulation.  I  have  seen  holy  lives  unfolding  in  the  most 
depressing  surroundings,  like  edelweiss  at  the  edge  of  a  glacier. 
But  Christ  bids  us  pray  that  we  be  not  led  into  temptation,  know- 
ing that  the  stronger  the  temptation  the  fewer  will  resist. 

Walter  Bcsant,  in  contemplating  the  sordid  life  of  the  East 
End  of  London,  raises  the  question  if  there  has  ever  been  a  great 
city  that  was  really  religious.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  no  great  city  in  which  modern  industrialism  has  set 
up  its  smoking  and  flaring  altars  of  Mammon  in  which  religion 
is  not  struggling  for  its  life  like  a  flower  growing  among  the 
cobble  stones  of  the  street.  The  larger  our  cities  grow  the  less 
hold  does  religion  seem  to  have  over  the  multitude  of  men  and 
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the  general  life.  The  church  is  inquiring  for  the  cause  with  com- 
punctions of  conscience  and  anguish  of  heart.  It  has  sought 
to  improve  its  organization,  to  try  new  methods,  to  elicit  more 
funds.  It  has  blamed  the  tired  workers  for  their  lack  of  success. 
But  still  it  looks  like  a  losing  race.  Is  it  not  perhaps  true  that 
as  the  social  life  of  the  people  grows  sordid,  as  the  home  and 
family  life  are  contracted  and  crushed,  and  as  the  future  looms 
up  in  dreary  uncertainty  and  hopelessness,  the  religious  sense 
of  the  people  is  choked  and  the  natural  basis  for  the  reli- 
gious life  dwindles  ?  For  one  thing,  the  people  of  our  great 
cities  are  cut  off  from  nature  and  from  nature's  God.  All  that 
they  see  and  touch  was  made  by  man.  To  men  in  Chicago  the 
heavens  do  not  declare  the  glory  of  God,  for  they  are  covered 
with  smoke.  To  us  in  New  York  the  firmament  showeth  but  an 
insignificant  fragment  of  his  handiwork  between  the  cornices  and 
fire  escapes  of  the  tenements.  Her  children  in  the  city  suck  no 
sweetness  from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  for  her  bosom  is  cov- 
ered with  asphalt  and  flagstones.  Suppose  a  modern  Job  were  sit- 
tingwith  his  friends  inatenement  in  NewYorkandreasoningabout 
God.  Suppose  God  wished  to  reveal  his  majesty  to  him,  as  he  did 
to  ancient  Job  ;  how  would  God  do  it  ?  The  wild  ass  and  behe- 
moth and  leviathan  convey  no  impression  of  ungovernable  free- 
dom, and  of  a  strength  yielding  only  to  God,  as  they  munch  their 
food  behind  the  bars  at  Central  Park.  The  rain  and  the  snow 
carry  no  sense  of  awe,  for  the  street-cleaning  department  attends 
to  such  things  promptly.  The  reverence  in  face  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  nature,  the  delight  in  her  beauty  and  her  gifts,  and  the 
fear  of  her  power,  are  almost  eliminated  in  a  great  city,  and 
thereby  one  of  the  influences  which  predisposes  to  religion  and 
educates  us  for  the  spiritual  life  is  wiped  out.  Men  see  and 
know  the  works  and  the  cleverness  of  man  and  in  that  they 
believe.  As  for  God,  they  know  of  him  by  hearsay.  And  so 
the  soil  in  which  the  church  has  to  sow  its  seed  is  trodden  hard 
or  washed  away,  leaving  the  bare  rock. 

Has  the  church  no  stake  in  the  social  movement  ? 

New  York  City.  Walter    RauschenbuSCH. 
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SEXES. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  all  sociological  manifestations 
proceed  from  physiological  conditions.  The  variables  entering 
into  social  consciousness  and  activity  —  technology,  ceremonial, 
religion,  jurisprudence,  politics,  the  arts  and  professions,  trade 
and  commerce — have  confessedly  either  a  primary  or  a  second- 
ary connection  with  the  struggle  for  food.  Reproduction,  a 
utilization  of  surplus  nutrition,  is  also  obviously  in  the  closest 
possible  relation  with  food,  and  the  evidence  here  detailed  is 
designed  to  show  that  the  determination  of  sex  is  a  chemical 
matter,  maleness  and  femaleness  being  solely  expressions  of 
a  difference  of  attitude  toward  food.  If  such  a  connection  can 
be  traced  between  sex  and  nutrition  it  will  afford  a  starting  point 
for  a  study  of  the  comparative  psychology  of  the  two  sexes  and 
for  the  investigation  of  the  social  meaning  of  sex. 

A  grand  difference  between  plant  and  animal  life  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  plant  is  concerned  chiefly  with  storing  energy,  and  the 
animal  with  consuming  it.  The  plant  by  a  very  slow  process 
converts  lifeless  into  living  matter,  expending  little  energy  and 
living  at  a  profit.  The  animal  is  unable  to  change  lifeless  into 
living  matter,  but  has  developed  organs  of  locomotion,  ingestion, 
and  digestion  which  enable  it  to  prey  upon  the  plant  world  and 
upon  other  animal  forms,  and  in  contrast  with  plant  life  it  lives  at 
a  loss  of  energy.  Expressed  in  biological  formula,  the  habit  of 
the  plant  is  predominantly  anabolic,  that  of  the  animal  predom- 
inantly katabolic.  Certain  biologists,  limiting  their  attention  in 
the  main  to  the  lower  forms  of  life,  have  maintained  very  plau- 
sibly that  males  are  more  katabolic  than  females,  and  that  male- 
ness is  the  product  of  influences  tending  to  produce  a  katabolic 
habit  of  body.'     If  this  assumption  is  correct,    maleness    and 

»  Gbddks  and  Thomson,  Tht  Evolution  of  Sex,  1889,  have  presented  this  view  in  an 
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femaleness  are  merely  a  repetition  of  the  contrast  existing 
between  the  animal  and  the  plant.  The  katabolic  animal  form, 
through  its  rapid  destruction  of  energy,  has  been  carried  develop- 
mentally  away  from  the  anabolic  plant  form  ;  and  of  the  two 
sexes  the  male  has  been  carried  farther  than  the  female  from 
the  plant  process.  The  body  of  morphological,  physiological, 
ethnological,  and  demographic  data  which  follows  becomes 
coherent,  indeed,  only  on  the  assumption  that  woman  stands 
nearer  to  the  plant  process  than  man,  representing  the  con- 
structive as  opposed  to  the  disruptive  metabolic  tendency. ' 

The  researches  of  Diising,^  supplementing  the  antecedent 
observations  of  Ploss,^  and  further  supplemented  by  the  ethno- 
logical data  collected  by  Westermarck,'^  niay  be  regarded  tenta- 
tively as  having  demonstrated  a  connection  between  an  abun- 
dance of  nutrition  and  females,  and  between  scarcity  and  males, 
in  relatively  higher  animal  forms  and  in  man.  The  main  facts 
■in  support  of  the  theory  that  such  a  connection  exists  are  the 
following :  Furriers  testify  that  rich  regions  yield  more  furs 
from  females  and  poor  regions  more  from  males.  In  high  alti- 
tudes, where  nutrition  is  scant,  the  birth  rate  of  boys  is  high  as 
compared  with  lower  altitudes  in  the  same  locality.  Ploss  has 
pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  in  Saxony  from  1847  to  1849  the 
yield  of  rye  fell  and  the  birth  rate  of  boys  rose  with  the  approach 

elaborate  form.  The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  extend  the  general  thesis  to  the 
human  species,  with  a  suggestion  of  its  social  implications. 

*  Havelock  Ellis,  Man  and  Woman,  1894,  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  very- 
valuable  material  on  the  question  of  the  somatic  and  psychic  differences  of  man  and 
woman,  but  aside  from  some  very  sane  remarks  in  their  proper  connection,  has  made 
no  attempt  to  generalize  his  materials.  H.  Campbell,  in  a  volume  of  much  the  same 
scope,  Differences  in  the  Nervous  Organization  of  Man  and  Woman,  1 89 1,  has  given 
a  rdsum^  of  the  theory  of  Geddes  and  Thomson,  and  suggested  its  extension  to  the 
human  species,  but  without  attempting  to  work  out  the  application  in  detail. 

'C.  DiJSlNG,  Die  Regultrung  des  Geschlechtsverhdltnisses  bei  der  Vermehrung  der 
Menschen,  Thieve,  und  Pflanzen,  1884;  Das  Geschlechtsverhdltniss  der  Geburtenin 
Preussen,  1890. 

3H.  Ploss,  "Ueber  die  das  Geschlechtsverhaltniss  der  Kinder  Bedingenden 
Ursachen,"  Monatsschrift  fiir  Geburtskunde  und  Frauenkrankheiten,  Vol.  XII,  pp. 
321-60. 

*E.  Westermarck,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage,  1891,  pp.  470-83. 
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of  high  altitudes.  More  boys  are  born  in  the  country  than  in 
cities,  because  city  diet  is  richer,  especially  in  meat ;  Dusing 
shows  that  in  Prussia  the  numerical  excess  of  boys  is  greatest  in 
the  country  districts,  less  in  the  villages,  still  less  in  the  cities, 
and  least  in  Berlin.*  In  times  of  war,  famine,  and  migration  more 
boys  are  born,  and  more  are  born  also  in  poor  than  in  well-to-do 
families.  European  statistics  show  that  when  food  stuffs  are 
high  or  scarce  the  number  of  marriages  diminishes,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  diminished  number  of  births  follows,  and  a  height- 
ened per  cent,  of  boys;  with  the  recurrence  of  prosperity  and- 
an  increased  number  of  marriages  and  births,  the  per  cent,  of 
female  births  rises  (though  it  never  equals  numerically  that  of 
the  males)  .*  More  children  are  born  from  warm-weather  than 
from  cold-weather  conceptions,^  but  relatively  more  boys  are 
born  from  cold-weather  conceptions.  Professor  Axel  Key  has 
shown  from  statistics  of  18,000  Swedish  school  children  that 
from  the  end  of  November  and  the  beginning  of  December 
until  the  end  of  March  or  the  middle  of  April,  growth  in 
children  is  feeble.  From  July-August  to  November-Decem- 
ber their  daily  increase  in  weight  is  three  times  as  great  as  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.*  This  is  evidence  in  confirmation  of  a 
connection  between  maleness,  slow  growth,  and  either  poor  nutri- 
tion or  cold  weather,  or  both.  Physical  growth  is  also  completed 
earlier  by  girls  than  by  boys,  and  girls  from  the  well-nourished 
classes  reach  puberty  at  an  earlier  age  than  girls  from  the  poor 
■classes.  Professor  Key's  investigations  5  have  also  confirmed  the 
well-known  fact  that  maturity  is  reached  earlier  in  girls  than 
in  boys,  and  have  shown  that  in  respect  of  growth  the  ill-nour- 
ished girls  follow  the  law  of  growth  of  the  boys.  Growth  is  a 
function  of  nutrition,  and  puberty  is  a  sign  that  somatic  growth 

'DOsiNG,  Geburten  in  Preusten^  pp.  29-33. 

*Geburten  in  Preussen^  pp.  14-19. 

3H.  Ploss,  Das  Weih  in  der  Natur-  undVblktrkunde,  3.  Aufl.,  Vol.  I,  p.  419. 

*AXEL  Key,  "Die  Pubertatsentwickelung  und  das  Verhaltni.ss  dersclben  ru  den 
Krankhcitscrschcinungen  dcr  Schuljugcnd,"  Verhandlungen  des  X.  IntemcUionattn 
Medicinischen  Congresses^  1890,  Vol.  I,  p.  91. 

5 /*!</.,  pp.  84-90. 
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is  so  far  finished  that  the  organism  produces  a  surplus  of  nutri- 
tion to  be  used  in  reproduction.  Organically  reproduction  is 
also  a  function  of  nutrition,  and,  as  Spencer  pointed  out,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  discontinuous  growth.  The  fact  that  an  anabolic 
surplus,  preparatory  to  the  katabolic  process  of  reproduction, 
is  stored  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  female  than  in  the  male, 
and  that  this  period  is  retarded  in  the  ill-nourished  female,  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  view  that  femaleness  is  an  expression  of 
the  tendency  to  store  nutriment,  and  explains  also  the  infantile 
somatic  characters  of  woman.  Finally,  the  fact  that  polyan- 
dry is  found  almost  exclusively  in  poor  countries,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  ethnologists  almost  uniformly  report  a  scarcity  of 
women  in  those  countries,  permits  us  to  attribute  polyandry 
to  a  scarcity  of  women  and  scarcity  of  women  to  poor  food 
conditions. 

This  evidence  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
experiments  of  Yung  on  tadpoles,  of  Siebold  on  wasps,  and  of 
Klebs  on  the  modification  of  male  and  female  organs  in  plants : 

According  to  Yung,  tadpoles  pass  through  an  hermaphroditic  stage,  in 

common,  according  to  other  authorities,  with  most  animals When  the 

tadpoles  were  left  to  themselves  the  females  were  rather  in  the  majority.  In 
three  lots  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  was,  54-46;  61-39;  56-44. 
The  average  number  of  females  was  thus  about  fifty-seven  in  the  hundred. 
In  the  first  brood,  by  feeding  one  set  with  beef  Yung  raised  the  percentage 
of  females  from  54  to  78  ;  in  the  second,  with  fish,  the  percentage  rose  from 
61  to  81  ;  while  in  the  third  set,  when  the  especially  nutritious  flesh  of  frogs  was 
supplied,  the  percentage  rose  from  56  to  92.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  last  case 
the  result  of  high   feeding  was  that  there  were  92   females,  and  8  males.* 

Similarly,  the  experiments  of  Siebold  on  wasps  show  "that  the  percentage 
of  females  increases  from  spring  to  August,  and  then  diminishes.  We  may 
conclude  without  scruple  that  the  production  of  females  from  fertilized  ova 
increases  with  the  temperature  and  food  supply,  and  decreases  as  these 
diminish.' 

Nor  are  there  many  facts  more  significant  than  the  simple  and  well-known 
one  that  within  the  first  eight  days  of  larval  life  the  addition  of  food  will 
determine  the  striking  and  functional  differences  between  worker  and  queen.3 

*  Geddes  and  Thomson,  loc.  cit.,  bk.  i,  chap.  4. 

*  RoLPH,  quoted  by  Geddes  and  Thomson,  loc.  cit.,  bk.  i,  chap.  4. 
'  Geddes  and  Thomson,  ibid. 
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It  is  certainly  no  niere  chance,  but  agrees  with  other  well-known  facts, 
that  for  the  generation  of  the  female  organ  more  favorable  external  circum- 
stances must  prevail,  while  the  male  organ  may  develop  under  very  much 
more  unfavorable  conditions.* 

These  facts  are  not  conclusive,  but  they  all  point  in  the  same 
direction,  and  are  probably  sufficient  to  establish  a  connection 
between  food  conditions  and  the  determination  of  sex.  But 
behind  the  mere  fact  that  a  different  attitude  toward  food  deter- 
mines difference  of  sex,  lies  the  more  fundamental,  indeed,  the 
real  explanation  of  the  fact,  and  this  chemists  and  physiologists 
are  not  at  present  able  to  give  us.  Researches  must  be  carried 
further  on  the  effect  of  temperature,  light,  and  water  on  varia- 
tion before  we  may  hope  to  reach  a  positive  conclusion.  We 
can  only  assume  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  organism 
at  a  given  moment  conditions  the  sex  of  the  offspring,  and  is 
itself  conditioned  by  various  factors  —  light,  heat,  water,  elec- 
tricity, etc. —  and  that  food  is  one  of  these  variables.^  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  that  sex  is  a  constitutional 
matter,  indirectly  dependent  upon  food  conditions,  that  the 
female  is  the  result  of  a  surplus  of  nutrition,  and  that  the  rela- 
tion reported  among  the  lower  forms  persists  in  the  human 
species. 

In  close  connection  with   the   foregoing  we   have  the   fact 

*  G.  Klebs,  Uebfr  das  Verhdltniss  des  tndnnlichen  und  weiblichen  GeschUchts  in 
der  Natur^  1 894,  p.  19. 

"  Food  affords  the  basis  for  metabolic  changes  in  the  parent  organism,  but  it  is 
probable  that  food  is  less  directly  related  than  heat  and  light  to  the  determination  of 
sex.  Sachs,  whose  experiments  must  be  given  the  greatest  possible  weight,  has  deter- 
mined that  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  light  are  necessary  to  the  chemical  changes  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  the  reproductive  organs.  (J.  Sachs,  "  Uebcr  die  Wirkung  der 
ultravioletten  Strahlen  auf  die  Bliithenbildung,"  Gesammelte  Abhattdluneen  ubtr 
Pflanten- Physiologies  Vol.  I,  pp.  293  seq.)  More  recently,  Klebs  has  shown  that  by 
diminishing  the  intensity  of  light  the  development  of  female  sex  organs  in  ferns  can  be 
interrupted,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  male  organs  fertilization  is  impossible ; 
at  the  same  time  the  prothallia  are  enabled  in  weak  light  to  grow  feebly  and  to  put 
out  small  asexual  processes,  which  in  the  presence  of  bright  light  become  normal  pro- 
thallia. Similarly,  the  development  of  sexual  organs  in  alga  is  dependent  on  a  cer- 
tain intensity  of  light,  and  the  plant  remains  sterile  if  the  light  is  diminished  below  a 
certain  point.  ( G.  Klebs,  Uebtr  einigt  ProbUme  der  Physiologie  der  Fortp/tantung^ 
1895,  PP-  »3-i6.) 
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reported  by  Maupas'  that  certain  infusorians  are  capable  of 
reproducing  asexually  for  a  number  of  generations,  but  that 
unless  the  individuals  are  sexually  fertilized  by  crossing  with 
unrelated  forms  of  the  same  species  they  finally  exhibit  all  the 
signs  of  senile  degeneration,  ending  in  death. ^  After  sexual 
conjugation  there  was  an  access  of  vitality,  and  the  asexual 
reproduction  proceeded  as  before.  "The  evident  result  of  these 
long  and  fatiguing  experiments  is  that  among  the  ciliates  the 
life  of  the  species  is  decomposed  into  evolutional  cycles,  each 
one  having  for  its  point  of  departure  an  individual  regenerated 
and  rejuvenated  by  sexual  copulation." 3  The  results  obtained 
by  Maupas  receive  striking  confirmation  in  the  universal  experi- 
ence of  stock  breeders  that  in  order  to  keep  a  breed  in  health  it 
is  necessary  to  cross  it  occasionally  with  a  distinct  but  allied 
variety.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  mixture  of  blood  has  a  favor- 
able effect  on  the  metabolism  of  the  organism,  comparable  to 
that  of  abundant  nutrition,  and  that  innutrition  and  in-and-in 
breeding  are  alike  prejudicial.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  heightened 
nutrition  yields  an  increased  proportion  of  females,  we  ought  to 
find  that  breeding  out  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  females, 
and  breeding  in  to  the  production  of  males ;  and  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  assumption  exists. '♦ 

*  E.  Maupas,  "Thdorie  de  la  sexuality  des  Infusoires  cilids,"  Covites  Rendus,  1887, 
Vol.  CV,  pp.  356  seq. 

'The  extinction  took  place  at  about  the  330th  generation  in  onychodromus  gran- 
dis^  at  about  the  320th  generation  in  stylonichia  mytilis,  at  about  the  330th  generation 
in  leucophrys  patula,  and  at  about  the  660th  generation  in  oxytricha  (indeterminate). 
Maupas,  loc,  cit.,  p.  358. 

3  Maupas,  loc.  cit.,  p.  358. 

The  celebrated  experiments  of  Maupas,  taken  in  connection  with  recent  investi- 
gations of  Klebs,  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  any  given 
form  can  rarely  be  generalized.  Klebs'  experiments  on  algce  have  shown  that  the 
same  form  can  be  rendered  sexual  or  asexual  at  will.  No  sexual  organs  are  produced 
in  feeble  light  or  in  running  water.  The  same  form  which  reproduces  sexually  in  stag- 
nant water  reproduces  asexually  and  indefinitely  in  running  water.  (Klebs,  loc.  cit.,  p. 
16.)     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Maupas'  conclusions  are  affected  by  this  fact. 

*  Westermarck,  loc,  cit.,  pp.  476-83,  following  a  suggestion  of  Diising,  has 
brought  together  much  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  but  the  application  of  the  facts 
here  made  has  not,  I  believe,  been  suggested. 
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Observations  of  above  4000  cases  show  that  among  horses 
the  more  the  parent  animals  differ  in  color  the  more  the  female 
foals  outnumber  the  male.  Similarly,  in-and-in  bred  cattle  give 
an  excessively  large  number  of  bull  calves.  Liaisons  produce  an 
abnormally  large  proportion  of  females,*  incestuous  unions,  of 
males.^  Among  the  Jews,  who  frequently  marry  cousins,  the 
per  cent,  of  male  births  is  very  high. 

According  to  Mr.  Jacobs'  comprehensive  manuscript  collection  of  Jewish 
statistics  ....  the  average  proportion  of  male  and  female  Jewish  births 
registered  in  various  countries  is  114.5  males  to  100  females,  whilst  the  aver- 
age proportion  among  the  non-Jewish  population  of  the  corresponding  coun- 
tries is  105.25  males  to  100  females His  collection  includes  details  of 

1 18  mixed  marriages;  of  these  28  are  sterile,  and  in  the  remainder  there  are 
145  female  children  and   122  male  —  that  is,  1 18.82  females  to  100  males.^ 

The  testimony  is  also  tolerably  full  that  among  metis  and 
among  exogamous  peoples  the  female  birth  rate  is  often  excess- 
ively high.* 

Viewed  with  reference  to  activity  the  animal  is  an  advance 
on  the  plant,  from  which  it  departs  by  morphological  and  physio- 
logical variations  suited  to  a  more  energized  form  of  life ;  and 
the  female  may  be  regarded  as  the  animal  norm  from  which  the 
male  departs  by  further  morphological  and  physiological  varia- 
tions. It  is  now  well  known  that  variations  are  more  frequent 
and  marked  in  males  than  in  females.  Among  the  lower  forms, 
in  which  activity  is  more  directly  determined  mechanically  by 
the  stimuli  of  heat,  light,  and  chemical  attraction,  and  where  in 
general  the  food  and  light  are  evenly  distributed  through  the 
medium  in  which  life  exists,  and  where  the  limits  of  variation 
are  consequently  small,  the  constitutional  nutritive  tendency  of 
the  female  manifests  itself  in  size.  Among  many  ccpJiahpoda  and 
cirripedia,  and  among  certain  of  the  articulata  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male.  Female  spiders,  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  and  but- 
terflies are  larger  than  the  males,  and  the  difference  is  noticeable 

»  A.  VON  Oettingkn,  Die  Moralsiatistik,  3.  Aufl.,  p.  56. 
■  •  DOSING,  LHe  Regulirung  des  Geschlechtsverhdltnisses^  p.  237. 
'Westbrmarck,  loc.  cit,,  pp.  479  and  481  n. 
<C7.  Westermarck,  ibid,,  pp.  476-83. 
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even  in  the  larval  stage.  So  considerable  is  the  difference  in 
size  between  the  male  and  female  cocoons  of  the  silk-moth  that 
in  France  they  are  separated  by  a  particular  mode  of  weighing.^ 
The  same  superiority  of  the  female  is  found  among  fishes  and 
reptiles,  and  this  relation  wherever  it  occurs  may  be  associated 
with  a  "habit  of  life  in  which  food  conditions  are  simple  and 
stimuli  mandatory.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  toward  backboned 
and  warm-blooded  animals  the  males  become  larger  in  size,  and 
this  reversal  of  relation,  like  the  development  of  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons,  is  due  to  the  superior  variational  tendency  of 
the  male  resulting  in  characters  which  persist  in  the  species 
wherever  they  prove  of  life-saving  advantage.' 

The  superior  activity  and  variability  of  the  male  among  lower 
forms  has  been  pointed  out  in  great  detail  by  Darwin  and  con- 
firmed by  others. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  when  the  sexes  differ  in  external 
appearance,  it  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  male  which  has  been  more  modi- 
fied ;  for,  generally,  the  female  retains  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  young  of 
her  own  species,  and  to  other  adult  members  of  the  same  group.  The  cause 
of  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  males  of  almost  all  animals  having  stronger  pas- 
sions than  the  females.'' 

Darwin  explains  the  greater  variability  of  the  males  as 
shown  in  more  brilliant  colors,  ornamental  feathers,  scent- 
pouches,  the  power  of  music,  spurs,  larger  canines  and  claws, 
horns,  antlers,  tusks,  dewlaps,  manes,  crests,  beards,  etc.,  as  due 
to  the  operation  of  sexual  selection,  meaning  by  this  "the 
advantage  which  certain  individuals  have  over  others  of  the 
same  sex  and  species  solely  in  respect  of  reproduction  "-^  the 
female  choosing  to  pair  with  the  more  attractive  male,  or  the 
stronger  male  prevailing  in  a  contest  for  the  female.     Wallace  5 

*G.  Delaunax,  "De  I'^galitd  et  in^galitd  des  deux  sexes,"  La  Revue  scien- 
tifique,  3  Sept.,  i88i  ;  C.  T>\K\\  is.  Descent  of  Man,  chap.  lo. 

» A.  Weismann,  Essays  upon  Heredity,  Vol.  I,  "The  Duration  of  Life,"  has 
shown  that  size  and  longevity  are  determined  by  natural  selection. 

3C.  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  chap.  8. 

*  Darwin,  ibid.,  chap.  8. 

s  A.  R.  Wallace,  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  1870,  chap.  3. 
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advanced  the  opposite  view,  that  the  female  owes  her  soberness 
to  the  fact  that  only  inconspicuous  females  have  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  escaped  destruction  during  the  breeding  season. 
There  are  fatal  objections  to  both  these  theories ;  and,  taking  his 
cue  from  Tylor,'  Wallace  himself,  in  a  later  work,  suggested  the 
true  explanation,  namely,  that  the  superior  variability  of  the 
male  is  constitutional,  and  due  to  general  laws  of  growth  and 
development.  "If  ornament,"  he  says,  "is  the  natural  product 
and  direct  outcome  of  superabundant  health  and  vigor,  then  no 
other  mode  of  selection  is  needed  to  account  for  the  pre.sence 
of  such  ornament."'  That  a  tendency  to  spend  energy  more 
rapidly  should  result  in  more  striking  morphological  variation 
is  to  be  expected ;  or,  put  otherwise,  the  fact  of  a  greater  varia- 
tional tendency  in  the  male  is  the  outcome  of  a  constitutional 
inclination  to  destructive  metabolism.  It  is  a  general  law  in  the 
courtship  of  the  sexes  that  the  male  seeks  the  female.  The 
secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  male  are  developed  with 
puberty  and  in  some  cases  these  sexual  distinctions  come  and 
go  with  the  breeding  season.  What  we  know  as  physiological 
energy  is  the  result  of  the  dissociation  of  atoms  in  the  organ- 
ism ;  expressions  of  energy  are  the  accompaniment  of  the  kata- 
bolic  or  breaking-up  process,  and  the  brighter  color  of  the 
male,  especially  at  the  breeding  season,  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  waste  products  of  the  katabolism  are  deposited  as 
pigments. 

When  we  compare  the  sexes   of  mankind   morphologically 

*"If  we  take  the  highly  decorated  species;  that  is,  animals  marked  by  alternate 
dark  or  light  bands  or  spots,  such  as  the  zebra,  some  deer,  or  the  carnivora,  we  find, 
first,  that  the  region  of  the  spinal  column  is  marked  by  a  dark  stripe ;  secondly,  that 
the  regions  of  the  appendages,  or  limbs,  are  differently  marked  ;  thirdly,  that  the  flanks 
are  striped  or  spotted  along  or  between  the  regions  of  the  lines  of  the  ribs  ;  fourthly, 
that  the  shoulder  and  hip  regions  are  marked  by  curved  lines ;  fifthly,  that  the  pattern 
changes,  and  the  direction  of  the  lines  or  spots,  at  the  head,  neck,  and  every  joint  of 
the  limbs  ;  and  lastly  that  the  tips  of  the  ears,  nose,  tail,  and  the  feet  and  the  eye  are 
emphasized  in  color.  In  spotted  animals  the  greatest  length  of  the  spot  is  generally 
in  the  direction  of  the  largest  development  of  the  skeleton." — A.  Tvi-OR,  Coioration  in 
Animals  and  Plants^  1 886,  p.  92. 

■  A.  R.  Wallace,  Darmnifm,  chap.  10. 
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we  find   a  greater  tendency  to  variation  in  man  and  a  greater 
tendency  to  atavism  in  woman. 

All  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  man  are  highly  variable,  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  race ;  and  they  differ  much  in  the  several  races. 
Numerous  measurements  carefully  made  of  the  stature,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  neck  and  chest,  the  length  ot  the  backbone  and  of  the  arms,  in 
various  races  ....  nearly  all  show  that  the  males  differ  much  more  from 
one  another  than  do  the  females.  This  fact  indicates  that,  as  far  as  these 
characters  are  concerned,  it  is  the  male  which  has  been  chiefly  modified,  since 
the  several  races  diverged  from  their  common  stock.* 

Morphologically  the  development  of  man  is  more  accentu- 
ated in  almost  every  respect  than  that  of  woman.  Anthro- 
pologists, indeed,  regard  woman  as  intermediate  in  development 
between  the  child  and  the  man. 

The  outlines  of  the  adult  female  cranium  are  intermediate  between  those 
of  the  child  and  the  adult  man ;  they  are  softer,  more  graceful  and  delicate, 
and  the  apophyses  and  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  are  less  pro- 
nounced, ....  the  forehead  is  ...  .  more  perpendicular,  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  a  group  of  skulls  those  of  the  two  sexes  have  been  mistaken  for  differ- 
ent types ;  the  superciliary  ridges  and  the  gabella  are  far  less  developed,  often 
not  at  all  ;  the  crown  is  higher  and  more  horizontal  ;  the  brain  weight  and 
cranial  capacity  are  less  ;  the  mastoid  apophyses,  the  inion,  the  styloid  apoph- 
yses, and  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  are  of  less  volume,  the  zygomatic  and 
alveolar  arches  are  more  regular.^" 

Wagner  decided  that  the  brain  of  woman  taken  as  a  whole 
is  uniformly  in  a  more  or  less  embryonic  condition.  Huschke 
says  that  woman  is  always  a  growing  child  and  that  her  brain 
departs  from  the  infantile  type  no  more  than  the  other  portions 
of  her  body .3  Weisbach'^  pointed  out  that  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion in  the  skull  of  man  are  greater  than  in  that  of  woman. 
Genius  in  general  is  correlated  with  an  excessive  development 
in  brain  growth,  stopping  dangerously  near  the  line  of  hyper- 
trophy and  insanity,  while  microcephaly  is  a  variation  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  which  idiocy  results  from  arrested  develop- 

*  Darwin,  loc.  cit.,  chap.  19. 

'P.  ToPiNARD,  Aliments  cT Ajtihropologie  ghierale,  p.  253. 

3  Delaunay,  he.  cit. 

MVeisbach,  "Der  deutsche  Weiberschadel,"  Archiv  fiir  Anthropologie,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  66. 
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ment  of  the  brain  through  premature  closing  of  the  sutures ; 
and  both  these  variations  occur  more  frequently  in  men  than 
in  women.  The  form  of  woman  is  rounder  and  less  variable 
than  that  of  man,  and  art  has  been  able  to  produce  a  more 
nearly  ideal  figure  of  woman  than  of  man ;  at  the  same  time 
the  bones  of  woman  weigh  less  with  reference  to  body  weight 
than  the  bones  of  man,  and  both  these  facts  indicate  less  varia- 
tion and  more  constitutional  passivity  in  woman.  The  trunk  of 
woman  is  slightly  longer  than  that  of  man,'  and  her  abdomen 
is  relatively  more  prominent,  and  is  so  represented  in  art.  In 
these  respects  she  resembles  the  child  and  the  lower  races,  /.  e., 
the  less  developed  forms.'*  Ranke  states  that  the  typical  adult 
male  form  is  characterized  by  a  relatively  shorter  trunk,  rela- 
tively longer  arms,  legs,  hands,  and  feet,  and  relatively  to  the 
long  upper  arms  and  thighs  by  still  longer  forearms  and  lower 
legs,  and  relatively  to  the  whole  upper  extremity  by  a  still 
longer  lower  extremity  ;  while  the  typical  female  form  approaches 
the  infantile  condition  in  having  a  relatively  longer  trunk,  shorter 
arms,  legs,  hands,  and  feet,  relatively  to  short  upper  arms  still 
shorter  forearms,  and  relatively  to  short  thighs  still  shorter 
lower  legs,  and  relatively  to  the  whole  short  upper  extremity  a 
still  shorter  lower  extremity  3 — a  very  striking  evidence  of  the 
ineptitude  of  woman  for  the  expenditure  of  physiological  energy 
through  motor  action.  Morphological  differences  are  less  in 
low  than  in  high  races,  and  the  less  civilized  the  race  the  less 
is  the  physical  difference  of  the  sexes.  In  woman  the  repro- 
ductive function  fixes  the  form  with  relative  definiteness  at  an 
early  period ;  but  the  further  variation  and  fixation  of  phys- 
ical* traits  in  man  is  conditioned  by  a  multifarious  activity,  and 
it  results  that  in  the  higher  races  men  are  both  more  unlike 
one  another  than  in  the  lower  races,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
unlike  than  the  women  of  their  own  race ;  and  the  less  civilized 

•TopiNARD,  he.  cit.,  p.  1066. 

"Topinard's  figures  (Joe.  cit.^  p.  1066)  show,  however,  that  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Tasmantans  have  a  shorter  trunk  than  the  Europeans. 

3 J.  Kanke,  "Beitrage  rur  physlschcn  Anlhropologie  der  Bayem,"  Beitrdge 
tur  Anthropdogit  und  Urgeschichtt  Bayems,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  6$. 
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the  race  the  less  is  the  physical  difference  of  the  sexes.  A  simi- 
lar relation  holds  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of 
the  same  society.  The  measurements  of  Broca  and  Topinard 
show  that  the  difference  in  cranial  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  epoch  of  polished  stone  is  about  127",  of  the  modern  French 
of  the  provinces  about  150*=*=,  and  of  Parisians  about  222".  Sev- 
eral observers  have  recorded  the  opinion  that  women  of  doli- 
chocephalic races  are  more  brachycephalic,  and  women  of 
brachycephalic  races  more  dolichocephalic  than  the  men  of  the 
same  races.  If  this  is  true  it  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
the  conservative  tendency  of  woman.  "I  have  thought  for 
several  years  that  woman  was,  in  a  general  way,  less  dolichoce- 
phalic in  dolichocephalic  races,  and  less  brachycephalic  in  brachy- 
cephalic races,  and  that  she  had  a  tendency  to  approach  the 
typical  median  form  of  humanity."^  The  skin  of  woman  is 
without  exception  of  a  lighter  shade  than  that  of  man,  even 
among  the  dark  races.  This  cannot  be  due  to  less  exposure, 
since  the  women  and  men  are  equally  exposed  among  the 
uncivilized  races,  and  it  is  due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  more 
brilliant  plumage  of  male  birds.  "In  the  human  species,"  says 
Delaunay,  "whether  we  consider  stature,  color  of  the  hair,  mus- 
cular strength,  voice,  tastes,  ideas,  or  even  chirography,  we  find 
among  women  a  great  resemblance  and  among  men  an  immense 
difference."' 

After  making  all  deductions  for  the  limitations  of  woman's 
activity  by  civilization  (and  they  are  many)  we  may  still  say 
that  the  cause  of  the  greater  variation  of  the  male  in  mankind, 
as  in  the  subhuman  species,  is  the  tendency  to  a  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  energy .3 

*  Topinard,  loc.  cit.,  p.  375. 

*  Delaunay,  loc  cit. 

3  If  the  common  characters  of  a  genus  are  more  evident  in  the  female  than  the  male 
we  may  look  also  in  the  female  for  the  persistence  of  characters  which  in  the  course 
of  organic  evolution  are  vanishing,  and  Paul  Albrecht,  in  a  somewhat  brutal  paper 
on  the  greater  bestiality  of  woman,  from  the  anatomical  standpoint,  has  maintained 
that  she  stands  nearer  than  man  to  our  prehistoric  ancestors  in  the  following  respects  : 
In  woman  the  stature  is  less  than  that  of  man ;  both  dolichocephaly  and  prognathism 
are  more  marked  and  of  more  frequent  occurrence  ;  the  inner  incisors  are  more  power- 
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We  have  no  other  than  a  utilitarian  basis  for  judging  some 
variations  advantageous  and  others  disadvantageous.  We  can 
estimate  them  only  with  reference  to  activity  and  the  service  or 
disservice  to  the  individual  and  society  implied  in  them,  and  a 
given  variation  must  receive  very  different  valuations  at  different 
historical  periods  in  the  development  of  the  race.  Departures 
from  the  normal  are  simply  nature's  way  of  "trying  conclusions." 
The  variations  which  have  proved  of  life-saving  advantage  have 
in  the  course  of  time  become  typical,  while  the  individuals  in 
which  unfavorable  variations,  or  defects,  have  occurred  have  not 
survived  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Morphologically  men 
are  the  more  unstable  element  of  society,  and  this  instability 
expresses  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  two  extremes  of  genius 
and  idiocy ;  and  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  defects  in 
general  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 

A  committee  reported  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  1894,'  that  of  some  50,000  children 
(26,287  boys,  and  23,713  girls)  seen  personally  by  Dr.  Francis 
Warner  (i 892-1 894)  8941  were  found  defective  in  some  respect. 
Of  these  19  per  cent.  (51 12)  were  boys,  and  16  per  cent.  (3829) 
were  girls. 

An  examination  of  1345  idiots  and  imbeciles  in  Scotland  by 
Mitchell  showed  the  following  distribution  of  the  sexes  : 


Male 

Female 

Male             Female 

Idiots,      - 

-     430 

284      or 

100     to     66.0 

Imbeciles,    - 

321 

310      or 

100     to     96.5 

showing  that  "the  excess  of  males  is  much  greater  among  idiots 

fully  developed  ;  the  trochanter  tertius  occwrs  more  frequently  (more  frequently,  indeed, 
than  in  the  apes);  the  anchylosis  of  the  first  coccyggeal  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  is  less 
frequent ;  the  presence  of  a  fifth  coccyggeal  vertebra  is  more  frequent ;  hypertrichosis 
is  more  frequent,  baldness  less  frequent;  resort  to  biting  and  scratching  is  more 
frequent.  (Ploss,  ioc.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  5.)  His  argument,  while  obviously  not  free  from 
whimsicality,  confirms  the  view  that  woman  is  less  anatomically  developed  than 
man. 

»  "  Physical  and  Mental  Deviations  from  the  Normal  among  Children  in  Public 
Elementary  and  Other  Schools,"  Heport  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  tht  Advancement  of  Science ^  iSgi^  p.  434  seq. 
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than  among  imbeciles ;  in  other  words,  that  the  excess  of  males 
is  most  marked  in  the  graver  forms  of  the  disease."* 

A  census  of  the  insane  in  Prussia  in  1880  showed  that  9809 
males,  and  7827  females  were  born  idiots.  Koch's  statistics  of 
insanity  show  that  in  idiots  there  is  almost  always  a  majority  of 
males,  in  the  insane  a  majority  of  females.  But  the  majority  of 
male  idiots  is  so  much  greater  than  the  majority  of  female  insane 
that  when  idiots  and  insane  are  classed  together  there  remains 
a  majority  of  males.""  Insanity  is,  however,  more  frequently 
induced  by  external  conditions,  and  less  dependent  on  imperfect 
or  arrested  cerebral  development.  Mayr  has  shown  from  statistics 
of  Bavaria  that  insanity  is  infrequent  before  the  sixteenth 
year;  and  even  before  the  twentieth  year  the  number  of  insane 
is  not  considerable. 3  In  insanity  the  chances  of  recovery  of  the 
female  are  greater  than  those  of  the  male,  and  mortality  is  higher 
among  insane  men  than  among  insane  women.  There  is  practical 
agreement  among  pathologists  on  this  point.^  Campbell  points 
out  in  details  that  the  male  sex  is  more  liable  than  the  female 
to  gross  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  a  fact  which  he  attributes 
to  the  greater  variability  of  the  male. 

An  excess  of  all  other  anatomical  anomalies,  except  cleft 
palate,  is  reported  among  males.  Manley  reports  that  of  33. 
cases  of  harelip  treated  by  him  only  6  were  females.^  It  appears 
also  that  supernumerary  digits  are  more  frequent  in  males. 
Wilder 7  has  recorded  152  cases  of  individuals  with  supernumer- 
ary digits,  of  whom  86  were  males,  39  females,  and  27  of 
unknown  sex.  A  similar  relation,  according  to  Bruce,  exists  in 
regard    to    supernumerary    nipples.^     Muscular    abnormalities, 

'  A.  Mitchell,  "  Some  Statistics  of  Idiocy,"  Edinburgh  Medical  Jour.,  Vol.  XI, 
p.  639. 

«  "  Koch's  Statistics  of  Insanity," >«r.  of  Ment.  ScL,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  435. 

3  Mayr,  Die  Verbreitung  der  Blindheit,  der  Taubstummheit,  des  Blodsinns  und  des 
Irrsinns  in  Baiern,  p.  loo. 

<  See  Campbell,  loc.  cit.,  p.  146  seg. 

sCamphell,  ibid.,  pp.  132-40. 

^J.  H.  Manley,  "Harelip,"  International  Med.  Jour.,  Vol.  II,  p.  209  seq. 

7  Communications  of  the  Massachusetts  Med.  Soc,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  p.  9. 

8  Of  the  3956  individuals  examined,  1645  were  males,  and  of  these  47  (2,857  per 
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monstrosities,  deaf-mutism,  clubfoot,  and  transposition  of  vis- 
cera are  also  reported  as  of  commoner  occurrence  in  men  than 
in  women.*  Lombroso  states  that  congenital  criminals  are  more 
frequently  male  than  female.'  Cunningham  noted  an  eighth 
(true)  rib  in  14  of  70  subjects  examined.  It  occurred  7  times 
in  males  and  7  times  in  females,  but  the  number  of  females 
examined  was  twice  as  large  as  the  number  of  males,^  The 
reports  of  the  registrar-general  show  that  for  the  years  1 884-1888 
inclusive  the  deaths  from  congenital  defects  (spina  bifida,  imper- 
forate anus,  cleft  palate,  harelip,  etc.)  were,  taking  the  average 
of  the  five  years,  49.6  per  million  of  the  persons  living  in  England 
for  the  male  sex,  and  44.2  for  the^female.* 

It  has  already  been  noted  as  a  general  rule  throughout 
nature  that  the  male  seeks  the  female,  and  physicians  generally 
believe  that  men  are  sexually  more  active  than  women,^  though 
woman's  need  of  reproduction  is  greater,^  and  celibacy  unques- 
tionably impresses  the  character  of  woman  more  deeply  than 
that  of  man.  Additional  evidence  of  the  greater  sexual  activity 
of  man  is  furnished  by  the  overwhelmingly  large  proportion  of 

cent.)  presented  supernumerary  nipples.  Of  the  3956  individuals  231 1  were  females, 
and  of  these  14  (.605  per  cent.)  presented  supernumerary  mammae  or  nipples.  That 
is,  this  anomaly  was  found  to  occur  more  than  four  times  as  frequently  in  men  as  in 
women.  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  "On  Supernumerary  Nipples  and  Mammae," /<7«r.  0/ 
Ana/,  and  Phys.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  432. 

Leichtenstem,  however,  whose  investigations  were  of  earlier  date  than  tkose 
of  Bruce,  says  that  supernumerary  mammae  occur  with  about  equal  frequency  in  the  two 
sexes.  Leichtenstern,  "Ueber  das  Vorkommen  und  die  Bedeutung  Supemumer- 
arer  Briisle  und  Brustwarzen,"  ViRCHOW's  Archiv.f.  Patholog.  Ana/.,  Vol.  LXXIII, 
p.  238. 

'Ellis,  /<v.  ci/.,  pp.  358-65. 

*  Lombroso  e  Ferrero,  La  Donna  delinquente,  chap.  12. 

3  Hyrtl,  of  Vienna,  however,  examined  thirty  subjects,  and  found  the  anomaly  in 
question  only  three  times,  and  exclusively  in  females.  He  attributed  it  to  tight  lacing. 
D.  J.  Cunningham,  "The  Occasional  Eighth  True  Rib  in  Man,"  Jour,  of  Ana/,  and 
Pkysid.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  127. 

4H.  Campbell,  Uk.  cit.,  p.  133. 

sKrafft-Ebinc,  Psychopa/hia  Sexualis,  p.  14;  Campbell,  he.  ci/.,  pp.  199- 
215;  Ploss,  ioc.  cU.,  Vol.  I,  p.  313. 

•A.  Heoar,  Der  GesckUehtstrieb,  p.  7. 
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the  various  forms  of  sexual  perversion  reported  by  psychiatrists 
in  the  male  sex.' 

Pathological  variations  do  not  become  fixed  in  the  species, 
because  of  their  disadvantageous  nature,  but  their  excess  in  the 
male  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  variations  which  have 
become  fixed,  an  expression  of  the  more  energetic  somatic  habit 
of  the  male. 

A  very  noticeable  expression  of  the  anabolism  of  woman  is 
her  tendency  to  put  on  fat.  "Women,  as  a  class,  show  a  greater 
tendency  to  put  on  fat  than  men,  and  the  tendency  is  particu- 
larly well  marked  at  puberty,  when  some  girls  become  phenom- 
enally stout."  ^  The  distinctive  beauty  of  the  female  form  is 
due  to  the  storing  of  adipose  tissue,  and  the  form  even  of  very 
slender  women  is  gracefully  rounded  in  comparison  with  that  of 
man.  Bischoff  found  the  following  relation  between  muscle  and 
fat  in  a  man  of  33,  a  woman  of  22,  and  a  boy  of  16,  all  of  whom 
died  accidentally  and  in  good  physical  condition  :  3 

Boy 
44.2 
13.9 

The  steatopyga  of  the  women  of  some  races  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  adipose  tissue  late  in  life  are  quasi-pathological  expres- 
sions of  this  tendency. 

The  strength  of  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  her  capacity  for 
motion,  and  her  muscular  mechanical  aptitude  are  far  inferior  to 
that  of  man.  Tests  of  strength  made  on  2300  students  of  Yale 
University^  and  on  1600  women  of  Oberlin  College ^  show  the 
mean  relation  of  the  strength  of  the  sexes,  expressed  in  kilo- 
grams : 


Man 

Woman 

Muscle, 

41.8 

35.8 

Fat. 

-          18.2 

28.2 

Back 

Legs 

R,  forearm 

Men, 

153 

186 

56 

Women, 

54 

76.5 

21.4 

*  See,  for  example,  Moll,  Die  Contrdre  Sexualempfindung ;  Krafft-Ebing,  loc. 
cit.,  passim. 

»H.  Campbell,  loc.  cii.,  p.  115. 

'Quoted  by  Ellis,  loc.  cit.,  p.  41. 

<Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver,  Anthropometric  Table,  1889. 

5  Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  Anthropometric  Table,  1891. 
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The  average  weight  of  the  men  was  63.1  kilograms,  and  of 
the  women  51  kilograms,  and  making  deduction  for  this,  the 
strength  of  the  men  is  still  not  less  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
women.  The  anthropometric  committee  reported  to  the  British 
Association  in  1883  that  women  are  little  more  than  half  as 
strong  as  men. 

The  first  field  day  of  the  Vassar  College  Athletic  Associa- 
tion was  recently  held  (November  9,  1895),  ^^^  ^  comparison 
of  the  records  of  some  of  the  events  with  those  of  similar  events 
at  Yale  University  in  the  corresponding  year,  while  by  no  means 
fair  to  the  young  women,  gives  us  a  basis  of  comparison : 


Yale 

Vassar 

100-yard  dash, 

I  of  seconds 

15!  seconds 

Running  broad  jump, 

-     23  feet 

1 1.5  inches 

Running  high  jump, 

5  ft.  9  in. 

4  feet 

220-yard  dash, 

-     22f  seconds 

36^  seconds 

In  tracing  the  transition  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life 
we  find  a  great  change  in  the  nature  of  the  blood,  or  what 
answers  to  the  blood,  and  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  some 
index  of  the  intensity  of  the  metabolic  processes  going  on  within 
the  organism.  The  sap  of  plants  is  thin  and  watery,  corre- 
sponding with  the  preponderant  anabolism  of  the  plant.  Blood 
is  only  "a  peculiar  kind  of  sap,"  and  there  is  almost  as  much 
difference  between  this  sap  in  warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded 
animals  as  between  the  latter  and  plants.  Rich,  red  blood 
characterizes  the  forms  of  life  fitted  for  activity  and  bursts  of 
energy.  In  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  blood  Hayem  has  given 
a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  chemists  and 
physiologists  on  the  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
in  the  two  sexes.  Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Robin,  Hayem 
finds  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles  are  not  more  numerous  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  he  also  states  that  the  number  of 
hasmatoblasts  is  the  same  in  the  two  sexes.  All  chemists  are 
agreed,  however,  that  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  greater  in 
men  than  in  women.  Nasse  found  in  man  0.05824  of  iron  to  lOO, 
and  in  woman  only  0.0499.    Becquerel  and  Rodier  give  0.0565  for 
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man,  0.05  ii  for  woman,  and  Schmidt,  Scherer,  and  others  give 
similar  results.  Welcker  (using  a  chronometer)  found  between 
the  corpuscles  of  man  and  woman  the  relation  of  5  to  4.7,  and 
Hayem  confirmed  this  by  numeration.  Cadet  found  in  woman 
on  the  average  4.9  million  corpuscles  per  the  cmm.,  and  in 
man  5.2  million.  More  recently  Korniloff,  using  still  another 
method  —  the  spectroscope  of  Vierordt — has  reached  about  the 
same  result.  The  proportion  of  red  blood  corpuscles  varies 
according  to  individual  constitution,  race,  and  sex.  In  robust 
men  Lacanu  found  136  red  corpuscles  in  1000,  in  weak  men 
only  116  in  1000;  in  robust  women  only  126  in  1000,  and  in 
weak  women  1 17.'  Professor  Jones  has  taken  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  blood  of  above  1500  individuals  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes.'  An  examination  of  his  charts  shows  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  male  is  higher  than  that  of  the  female  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  68.  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  45  the  average 
specific  gravity  of  the  male  is  about  1058,  and  that  of  the  female 
about  1054.5.  At  45  years  the  specific  gravity  of  the  male  begins 
to  fall  rapidly  and  that  of  the  female  to  rise  rapidly,  and  at  55  they 
are  almost  equal,  but  the  male  remains  slightly  higher  until  68 
years,  when  it  falls  below  that  of  the  female.  The  period  of 
.marked  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  thus  seen 
to  be  coincident  with  the  period  of  menstruation  in  the  female. 
A  chart  constructed  by  Leichtenstern,  based  upon  observations 
on  191  individuals  and  showing  variations  in  the  amount  of 
haemoglobin  with  age,  is  also  reproduced  by  Professor  Jones, 
suggesting  that  the  variations  in  specific  gravity  of  the  blood 
with  age  and  sex  are  closely  related  to  variations  in  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin.  Leichtenstern  states  that  the  excess  in  men 
of  haemoglobin  is  7  per  cent,  until  the  tenth  year,  8  per  cent, 
between  1 1  and  50  years,  and  5  per  cent,  after  the  fiftieth 
year.3     Jones  states   further^  that  the  specific  gravity  is  higher 

'J.  Hayem,  Du  Sang  et  de  ses  alterations  anatomiques,  pp.  184-5. 
*E.  Lloyd  Jones,  "Further  Observations  on  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Blood  in 
Health  and  'Di^t^st,''  Journal  0/  Physiology,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  299  seq. 

3  0.  'L¥AcnTV.^ST¥.K'^,Un(ersuchungen  iiberden  Haemoglobulingehaltdes  Blutes,  p.  38. 
<Pp.  316  j^^. 
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in  persons  of  the  upper  classes  and  lower  in  the  poorer  classes. 
Observations  of  boys  who  were  inmates  of  workhouses  gave  a 
mean  specific  gravity  of  1052.8  and  on  schoolboys  a  mean  of 
1056,  while  among  the  undergraduate  students  of  Cambridge 
University  he  found  a  mean  of  1059.5.  Several  men  of  very 
high  specific  gravity  in  the  last  group  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  athletics.  "Workhouse  boys  are  in  most  cases  of  poor 
physique,  and  one  can  hardly  find  a  better  antithesis  than  the 
general  type  of  physique  common  among  the  athletic  members 
of  such  a  university  as  Cambridge." '  There  is  no  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  an  organic  difference  between  man  and 
woman  than  these  tests  of  the  blood.  They  permit  us  to  asso- 
ciate a  high  specific  gravity,  red  corpuscles,  plentiful  haemo- 
globin, and  a  katabolic  constitution. 

A  comparison  of  the  waste  products  of  the  body  and  of  the 
quantity  of  materials  consumed  in  the  metabolic  process  indi- 
cates a  relatively  larger  consumption  of  energy  by  man.  It  is 
stated  that  man  produces  more  urine  than  woman  in  the  follow- 
ing proportion:  men  1000  to  2000  grams  daily;  women  1000  to 
1400  grams.  As  age  advances  the  amount  diminishes  absolutely 
and  relatively  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  energy  of 
the  metabolic  process.  A  table  prepared  from  adults  of  both 
sexes,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  the  average  weight  of  sixty 
kilograms  shows  a  larger  proportion  both  of  inorganic  and  organic 
substances  in  the  urine  of  men.'  Milne  Edwards  has  found  that 
the  bones  of  the  male  are  slightly  richer  in  inorganic  substances 
than  those  of  the  female.^ 

The  lung  capacity  of  women  is  less,  and  they  consume  less 

oxygen  and  produce  less  carbonic  acid  than  men  of  equal  weight, 

although  the  number  of  respirations  is  slightly  higher  than  in  man. 

On  this  account  women  suffer  deprivation  of  air  more  easily  than 

men.     They  are  not  so  easily  suffocated,  and  are  reported  to 

endure  charcoal   fumes  better,  and  live  in  high  altitudes  where 

men  cannot  endure  the  deprivation  of  oxygen.*     The  number  of 

»  Jones,  ibid.^  pp.  316  seq.  »Delaunay,  loc.  cit. 

■E.  BouRGOiN.  art.  *•  Urines,"  Diet,  encyc.  des  sciences  midicales. 

4DELAUNAY,  loc.  cU.;  PLoss,  loc,  cii..  Vol.  I,  pp.  36-7  ;  Ellis,  loc.  cii.t  pp.  202-4. 
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deaths  from  chloroform  is  reckoned  as  from  two  to  four  times  as 
great  in  males  as  in  females,  and  this  although  chloroform  is  used 
in  childbirth.  Children  also  bear  chloroform  well.^  Women,  like 
children,  require  more  sleep  normally  than  men,  but  "  Macfarlane 
states  that  they  can  better  bear  the  loss  of  sleep,  and  most 
physicians  will  agree  with  him One  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties we  have  to  contend  with  in  nervous  men  is  sleeplessness, 
a  result,  no  doubt,  of  excessive  katabolism."^  Loss  of  sleep  is 
a  strain  which,  like  gestation,  women  are  able  to  meet  because 
of  their  anabolic  surplus.  The  fact  that  women  undertake 
changes  more  reluctantly  than  men,  but  adjust  themselves  to 
changed  fortunes  more  readily,  is  due  to  the  same  metabolic  dif- 
ference. Man  has,  in  short,  become  somatically  a  more  special- 
ized animal  than  woman,  and  feels  more  keenly  any  disturbance 
of  normal  conditions,  while  he  has  not  to  meet  the  disturbance 
the  same  physiological  surplus  as  woman. 

Lower  forms  of  life  have  the  remarkable  quality  of  restoring 
a  lost  organ,  and  of  living  as  separate  individuals  if  divided. 
This  power  gradually  diminishes  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  life, 
and  is  lost  by  the  higher  forms.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  lower  human  races,  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
women  and  children,  show  something  of  the  same  quality  in 
their  superior  tolerance  of  surgical  disease.  The  indifference 
of  savage  races  to  wounds  and  loss  of  blood  has  everywhere 
been  remarked  by  ethnologists.  Dr.  Bartels  has  formulated  the 
law  of  resistance  to  surgical  and  traumatic  treatment  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  "The  higher  the  race  the  less  the  tolerance, 
and  the  lower  the  culture-condition  in  a  given  race  the  greater 
the  tolerance." 3  The  greater  disvulnerability  of  women  is  gen- 
erally recognized  by  surgeons.  The  following  figures  from 
Lawrie,  Malgaigne,  and  Fenwick  are  representative  :  ^ 

'Ellis,  loc.  cit.,  p.  219. 

*  Campbell,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  117  and  119. 

3  Max  Bartels,  "Culturelle  und  Rassenunterschiede  in  Bezug  auf  die  Wund- 
krankheiten,"  Zeitschrift/ur  Ethnologic,  Vol.  XX,  p.  183. 

^Legouest,  art.  "Amputations,"  Diet  cncyc.des  sciences  midicales. 
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LAWRIE  (GLASGOW). 

Men  Women 

Pathological  amputations,     -     no  cases        29  deaths      41  cases       7  deaths 
Traumatic  "  106     "  59       "  14     "  4       " 

Total,     -         -         -     216  88  55  II 

or,  40.74  deaths  per  100  20  deaths  per  100 

A  difference  of  20.74  per  cent,  in  favor  of  women. 

If  ALGAIGNE  (HOSPITALS  OF  PARIS). 

Men  Women 

Major  pathological  amputations,  280  cases  138  deaths  98  cases  44  deaths 

Minor         "                     "                 106     "  9     "  40     "         2     •• 

Major  traumatic             "                 165     "  107     "  17     "       10     " 

Minor         "                      "                   73     "  13     "  10     "         o     " 

Total     -         -         -         624  267  165  56 

or,  37.98  deaths  per  100         34.18  deaths  per  100 
A  difference  of  3.8  per  cent,  in  favor  of  women. 

FENWICK  (NEWCASTLE,  GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH). 

Men  Women 

Amputations,         -         -     304  cases         86  deaths         64  cases         16  deaths 
or,  27.86  deaths  per  100  25  deaths  per  100 

A  difference  of  2.86  per  cent,  in  favor  of  women. 

TOTAL   FOR   THE   THREE    SERIES. 

Men  Women 

Amputations,         -         -     11 44  cases       441  deaths       284  cases       83  deaths 
or,  38.56  deaths  per  100  29.29  deaths  per  100 

A  difference  of  9.27  per  cent,  in  favor  of  women. 

Legouest  states  in  the  same  article  that  the  lowest  mortality 
of  all  is  in  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Ellis  quotes 
a  passage  from  a  paper  read  by  Lombroso  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology  held  in  London  : 

Billroth  experimented  on  women  when  attempting  a  certain  operation 
(excision  of  the  pylorus)  for  the  first  time,  judging  that  they  were  less  sen- 
sitive and  therefore  more  dinmlnerabU,  i.  ^•.,  better  able  to  resist  pain.  Carle 
assured  me  that  women  would  let  themselves  be  operated  upon  almost  as 
though  their  flesh  were  an  alien  thing.  Giordano  told  me  that  even  the 
pains  of  childbirth  caused  relatively  little  suffering  to  women,  in  spite  of 
their  apprehensions.     Dr.  Martini,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dentists  of 
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Turin,  has  informed  me  of  the  amazement  he  has  felt  at  seeing  women  endure 
more  easily  and  courageously  than  men  every  kind  of  dental  operation.  Mela, 
too,  has  found  that  men  will,  under  such  circumstances,  faint  oftener  than 
women.* 

The  same  tolerance  of  pain  and  misery  in  women  is  shown 
by  an  examination  of  the  number  of  male  and  female  suicides 
from  physical  suffering.  Von  Oettingen  states  that  in  30,000 
cases  the  per  cent,  of  suicides  from  physical  suffering  was  in 
men  1 1.4,  in  women  11.3,^  and  Lombroso,  following  Morselli, 
gives  the  following  table  representing  the  proportion  out  of  a 
hundred  suicides  of  each  sex  resulting  from  the  same  cause :  3 

Germany  (1852-1861)     - 
Prussia  ( 1 869-1 877)    - 
Saxony  (1875-1878), 
Belgium,    -         -         -         - 
France  (1873-1 878), 
Italy  (i 866-1 877), 
Vienna  (185 1-1859), 

"      (i  869-1 878),    - 
Paris  (1851-1859), 
Madrid  (1884),- 

But  these  figures  represent  the  number  of  suicides  in  each 
hunjired  of  either  sex,  whereas  suicide  is  three  to  four  times  as 
frequent  among  men  as  among  women,  and  the  absolute  propor- 
tion of  suicide  among  men  from  physical  pain  is,  therefore, 
overwhelmingly  great.  Still  more  significant  is  a  table  given  by 
Lombroso  showing  the  per  cent,  of  suicides  from  want.3 

Germany  (1852-1861), 
Saxony  (1875-1878), 

Belgium, 4.65 

Italy  (i 866-1 877),     -         -         -         - 
"  "  (financial  reverses), 

Norway  (1866- 1 870), 
Vienna  (185  i-i 859),     - 

*  Ellis,  loc  cit.,  p.  123. 

*  A.  VON  Oettingen,  loc.  cit.,  p.  780. 
3  Lombroso  e  Ferrero,  he.  cit.,  chap.  16. 


Men 

Women 

9.61 

8.08 

6 

7 

4.61 

6.21 

1.34 

0.84 

14.28 

13-56 

6.70 

8.50 

9.20 

10.04 

7.73 

10.37 

10.27 

11.22 

31.81 

31-25 

Men 

Women 

37-75 

18.46 

6.64 

1.52 

4-65 

4.02 

7 

4.60 

12.80 

2.20 

10.30 

4.50 

6.64 

3.10 
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But  the  excess  of  male  suicides  over  female  is  so  great  that, 
reckoned  absolutely,  about  one  woman  to  seven  or  ten  men  is 
driven  by  want  to  take  her  life. 

Physical  suffering  and  want  are  among  the  motives  which, 
constitutional  differences  aside,  would  appeal  with  about  the 
same  force  to  the  two  sexes.  But  the  great  excess  both  of  sui- 
cide (3  or  4  men  to  I  woman)  and  of  crime  (4  or  5  men  to  i 
woman),  in  men,  while  directly  conditioned  by  a  manner  of  life 
more  subject  to  vicissitude  and  catastrophe,  is  still  remotely  due 
to  the  male,  katabolic  tendency  which  has  historically  eventuated 
in  a  life  of  this  nature  in  the  male. 

Woman  offers  in  general  a  greater  resistance  to  disease  than 
man.  The  following  table  from  the  registrar-general's  report 
for  1888*  gives  the  mortality  in  England  per  million  inhabitants 
at  all  ages  and  for  both  sexes  from  1 854-1 887  in  a  group  of  dis- 
eases chiefly  affecting  young  children  : 

Disease  Year  Male  Female 


Smallpox, 

1854-1887 

183 

148 

Measles, 

1848-1887 

426 

408 

Scarlet  fever,  - 

1859-1885 

763 

738 

Diphtheria, 

1859-1887 

157 

176 

Croup,    - 

1848-1887 

221 

192 

Whooping  cough. 

1848-1887 

451 

554 

Diarrhea,  dysentery, 

1848-1887 

932 

835 

Enteric  fever. 

1 869- 1 887 

288 

277 

or,  a  total  mortality  of  3421  per  million  for  the  males,  and  3328 
for  the  females.  The  greater  fatality  of  diphtheria  and  whoop- 
ing cough  in  the  female  is  attributed  to  the  smaller  larynx  of 
girls,  and  their  habit  of  kissing.  In  diphtheria,  indeed,  the  num- 
ber of  girls  attacked  is  in  excess  of  the  boys,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  mortality  is  higher  when  this  is  considered." 
Statistics  based  on  nearly  half  a  million  deaths  from  scarlet 
fever  in  England  and  Wales  (i 859-1 885)  show  a  mean  annual 
in  males  of  778,  and  in  females  of  717,  per  million  living.^     Dr. 

»P.  xxi,  Tabic  F,  quoted  by  Campl)en,  loccit.,  p.  124. 

•B.  A.  WiiiTEi.EGGE,  "Milroy  Lectures  on  Changes  of  Type  in  Epidemic  Dis- 
eases," Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  March  18,  1 893. 

3  A.  Newsholme,  Vital  Statistics,  3d  ed.,  p.  178. 
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Farr  reports  on  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  the  epidemic  years 
of  1849,  1854,  1866,  that  "the  mean  mortality  from  all  causes 
in  the  three  cholera  years  was,  for  males,  19.3  in  excess,  for 
females,  17.0  in  excess  of  the  average  mortality  to  10,000  living; 

so  females  suffered  less  than  males The  mortality  is 

higher  in  boys  than  in  girls  at  all  ages  under  1 5  ;  at  the  ages  of 
reproduction,  25-45,  the  mortality  of  women,  many  of  them 
pregnant,  exceeds  the  mortality  of  men  ;  but  at  the  ages  after  65 
the  mortality  of  men  exceeds  the  mortality  of  women."'  Statis- 
tics show  that  woman  is  more  susceptible  to  many  diseases,  but 
in  less  danger  than  man  when  attacked,  because  of  her  anabolic 
surplus,  and  also  that  the  greatest  mortality  in  woman  is  during 
the  period  of  reproduction,  when  the  specific  gravity  of  her  blood 
is  low  and  her  anabolic  surplus  small.  It  is  significant  also  that 
the  point  of  highest  mortality  from  disease  and  of  the  highest 
rate  of  suicide  in  the  female,  as  compared  with  the  male,  falls 
at  about  15  years,  and  is  to  be  associated  with  the  rapid  physio- 
logical changes  preceding  that  time." 

The  numerical  relation  of  the  sexes  at  birth  seems  to  be  more 
variable  in  those  regions  where  economic  conditions  and  social 
usages  are  least  settled,  but  in  civilized  countries  the  relation  is 
fairly  constant,  and  statistics  of  32  countries  and  states  between 
the  years  1865  and  1883  show  that  to  every  100  girls  105  boys 
are  born,  or  including  stillborn,  100  girls  to  106.6  boys.3  But 
the  mortality  of  male  children  so  much  exceeds  that  of  female 
that  at  the  age  of  five  the  sexes  are  about  in  numerical  equilib- 
rium ;  and  in  the  adult  population  of  all  European  countries  the 
average  numerical  relation  of  the  sexes  is  reckoned  as  102.  i 
women  to  100  men.  Von  Oettingen  gives  a  representative  table '^ 
compiled  from  statistics  of  eight  European  countries,  showing 
that  (omitting  the  stillborn)  124.71  boys  to  100  girls  die  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  that  between  the  years  of  2  and  5 
the   proportion   is    102.91    boys  to    100  girls;  or,  about   25   per 

*W.  Farr,  Vital  Statistics,  p.  385. 

'Mortality  from  cancer  is,  however,  much  higher  in  women  than  in  men.  News- 
HOLME,  loc.  cit.y  p.  208. 

3  Ploss,  loc.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  26.  -♦  Von  Oettingen,  loc  cit.,  p.  58. 
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cent,  excess  of  boys  in  the  first  year,  and  3  per  cent,  in  the  years 
between  i  and  5.  In  the  intra-uterine  period  and  at  the  very 
threshold  of  life  the  mortality  of  males  is  still  greater.  The 
figures  of  Wappaeus  were  100  stillborn  girls  to  140.3  boys; 
Quetelt  gave  the  proportion  as  100  :  133.5  '  ^"^  the  statistics  of 
14  European  countries  during  the  years  1 865-1 883  show  that 
130.2  boys  were  stillborn  to  every  100  girls.'  So  that  while 
more  boys  than  girls  are  born  living,  still  more  are  born  dead. 
That  this  astonishingly  high  mortality  is  due  in  part  to  the 
somewhat  larger  size  of  boys  at  birth  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
maternal  pelvis  is  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Collins  of  the 
Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin,  that  within  half  an  hour 
after  birth  only  i  female  died  to  16  males;  within  the  first  hour 
2  females  to  19  males,  and  within  the  first  6  hours  7  females  to 
29  males.'  But  that  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  high  mortality  of  boys  extends  through  the 
whole  of  the  first  year,  and  through  five  years,  in  a  diminishing 
ratio,  and  also  that  the  tenacity  of  woman  on  life,  as  will  be 
shown  immediately,  is  greater  at  every  age  than  man's  except 
during  a  period  of  about  five  years  following  puberty.  "There 
must  be,"  says  Ploss,  "some  cause  which  operates  more  ener- 
getically in  the  removal  of  male  than  of  female  children  just 
before  and  after  birth," 3  but  besides  the  more  violent  movement 
of  boys  and  their  greater  size  no  explanation  of  the  cause  has 
been  advanced  more  acceptably  than  Haushofer's  teleological 
one,  quoted  by  Ploss,  that  nature  wished  to  make  a  more  perfect 
being  of  man,  and  therefore  threw  more  obstacles  in  his  way. 
A  satisfactory  explanation  is  found  if  we  regard  the  young 
female  as  more  anabolic,  and  more  quiescent,  with  a  stored  sur- 
plus of  nutriment  by  which  in  the  helpless  and  critical  period  of 
change  from  intra-  to  extra-uterine  conditions  it  is  able  to  get 
its  adjustment  to  life.  The  constructive  phase  of  metabolism 
has  prevailed  in  them  even  during  fetal  life.  That  there  is  need 
of  a  surplus  of  nutrition  in  the  child  at  birth,  or  that  a  surplus 

«  Ploss,  Ioc.  cU.^  Vol.  I,  p.  207.  3  Ploss,  loc.  cU.,  Vol.  I,  p.  206. 

•Ellis,  loc.  cii.^  p.  377. 
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will  stand  it  in  good  stead,  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  the 
weighing  of  children  communicated  by  Winckel  to  the  Gynaeco- 
logical Society  of  Berlin  in  1862.  Winckel  weighed  100  new- 
born children,  56  boys  and  44  girls,  showing  that  birth  was 
uniformly  followed  by  a  loss  of  weight.  The  average  diminution 
was  about  108  grams  the  first  day,  and  but  little  less  the  second 
day.  At  the  end  of  five  days  the  loss  was  220  grams,  six- 
sevenths  of  which  occurred  during  the  first  two  days.*  The 
tendency  to  decreased  vitality  in  girls  after  maturity  and  before 
marriage  just  referred  to  must  be  associated  with  the  katabolic 
changes  implied  in  menstruation  and  the  newness  to  the  system 
of  this  destructive  phase  of  metabolism. 

We  should  expect  the  death  rate  of  men  to  run  high  during 
the  period  of  manhood  in  consequence  of  their  greater  exposure 
to  peril,  hardship,  and  the  storm  and  stress  of  life.  But  two 
tendencies  operate  to  reduce  the  comparative  mortality  of  men 
between  the  twentieth  and  about  the  fortieth  year :  the  fact  of 
the  severe  male  mortality  in  infancy  which  has  removed  the 
constitutionally  weak  contingent,  and  the  fact  that  during  this 
period  women  are  subject  to  death  in  connection  with  child- 
birth. So  that  in  the  prime  of  life  the  mortality  of  males  does 
not  markedly  exceed  that  of  females.  But  the  statistics  of  lon- 
gevity show  that  with  the  approach  of  old  age  the  number  of 
women  of  a  given  age  surviving  is  in  excess  of  the  men,  and 
that  their  relative  tenacity  of  life  increases  with  increasing  years. 
Ornstein  has  shown,  from  the  official  statistics  of  Greece  from 
1 878-1 883,  that  in  every  period  of  five  years  between  the  ages 
of  85  and  1 10  years  and  upwards  a  larger  number  of  women  sur- 
vive than  of  men,  and  in  the  following  proportion: 

Years  Men  Women 

85-  90,  ....  1296  1347 

90-  95,         -  -  -  -  -  700  820 

95-100,      ....      305      370 

100-105,    -       -       -       -       -     116        168 
IO5-IIO,        ....         52         69 

1 10  and  over,  -  -  -  -  20  34 

*Depaul,  art.  "  Nouveau-N^,"  Diet,  encyc.des sciences  midicales. 
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Of  the  459  centenarians  i88  were  men  and  271  were  women.' 
In  Bavaria  the  women  aged  from  51  to  55  years  alive  in  1874 
had  lived  in  the  aggregate  more  then  seven  million  years,  while 
the  men  of  the  same  age  had  lived  not  so  much  as  six  and  one-half 
million.''  Turquan^  gives  a  table  showing  the  death  rate  of  cen- 
tenarians in  all  France  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  (1866- 
1885).  From  this  it  appears  that  there  died  in  these  years  an 
annual  average  of  73  centenarians,  of  which  27  were  men  and 
46  women.  In  only  one  year  of  the  twenty  did  the  deaths  of 
men  exceed  those  of  women.  Lombroso  and  Ferrero  have 
shown  that  between  1870  and  1879  the  inhabitants  of  the  prisons 
and  convict  establishments  in  Italy  who  were  over  60  years  of 
age  showed  a  percentage  of  4.3  among  the  women,  and  3.2 
among  the  men,  although  the  number  of  men  condemned  to  prison 
for  long  periods  is  far  greater  than  among  women.  "Women 
are  not  only  longer  lived  than  men,  but  have  greater  powers  of 
resistance  to  misfortune  and  deep  grief.  This  is  a  well-known 
law,  which  in  the  case  of  the  female  criminal  seems  almost  exag- 
gerated, so  remarkable  is  her  longevity  and  the  toughness  with 
which  she  endures  the  hardships,  even  the  prolonged  hardships, 

of  prison  life I  know  some  denizens  of  female  prisons 

who  have  reached  the  age  of  90,  having  lived  within  those 
walls  since  they  were  29  without  any  grave  injury  to  health."* 
Woman's  resistance  to  death  is  thus  more  marked  at  the  two 
extremes  of  life,  infancy  and  old  age,  the  periods  in  which  her 
anabolism  is  uninterrupted.  Menstruation,  reproduction,  and 
lactation  are  at  once  the  cause  of  an  anabolic  surplus  and  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  At  the  extremes  of  life  no  demand 
of  this  kind  is  made  on  woman,  and  her  anabolic  nature  expresses 
itself  at  these  times  in  greater  resistance. 

Dr.   Lloyd  Jones  has  determined   that  between   17  and   45 

« B.  Ornstein,  "  Makrobiotisches  aus  Griechenland,"  Archiv  fur  Antkropologu^ 
Bd.  XVII.p.  193/^^. 

•G.  Mayr,  Die  Gesettmdssigkeit  im  GtsellschaftsUben,  1877,  p.  144. 

3V.  TORQUAN,  *'Statistique  des  centenaires,"  in  Revue  icientifique,  September  I, 
1888. 

^  Lombroso  e  Ferrero,  toe.  cit.^  chap.  10. 
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years  of  age  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  of  women  is  lower 
than  that  of  men.  In  old  women  the  specific  gravity  rises  above 
that  of  old  men,  and  he  suggests  that  their  greater  longevity  is 
due  to  this.^  No  doubt  the  greater  longevity  of  women  is  to  be 
associated  with  the  rise  in  specific  gravity  of  their  blood,  but  this 
rise  in  the  specific  gravity  of  women  after  45  years  is  consequent 
upon  their  anabolic  constitution.  High  specific  gravity  in  gen- 
eral is  associated  with  abundant  and  rich  nutrition ;  it  falls  in 
women  during  pregnancy,  lactation,  and  menstruation,  and  when 
these  functions  cease  it  is  natural  that  the  constructive  metabolic 
tendency  on  which  they  are  dependent  should  show  itself  in  a 
heightened  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  (i.  e.,  greater  richness) 
and  in  consequence  greater  longevity. 

Some  facts  in  the  brain  development  of  women  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  growth  of  the  brain  is  relatively  more 
rapid  in  women  than  in  men  before  the  twentieth  year.  Between 
15  and  20  it  has  reached  its  maximum,  and  from  that  time 
there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  weight  until  about  the  fiftieth  year, 
when  there  is  an  acceleration  of  growth,  followed  by  a  renewed 
diminution  after  the  sixtieth  year.  The  maximum  of  brain 
weight  is  almost  reached  by  men  at  20  years,  but  there  is  a 
slow  increase  until  30  or  35  years.  There  is  then  a  diminu- 
tion until  the  fiftieth  year,  followed  by  an  acceleration,  and 
at  60  years  again  a  rapid  diminution  in  weight,  but  the  accel- 
eration is  more  marked  and  the  final  diminution  less  marked  in 
woman  than  in  man.*  The  table  on  page  59,  prepared  by  Top- 
inard,  shows  that  woman  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  has  from 
126  to  164  grams  less  brain  weight  than  man,  while  her  deficit 
from  60  to  90  years  is  from  123  to  158  grams. 3 

The  only  explanation  at  hand  of  this  relative  superiority  of 
brain  weight  in  old  women  is  that  with  the  close  of  the  period 
of  reproduction  (the  anabolic  surplus  being  no  longer  consumed 

*E.  Lloyd  Jones,  "  Further  Observations  on  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Blood 
in  Health  and  Disease,"  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XII,  p.  308. 

"SttToPlUKV.ii,  Aliments  d' Anthropologic  ginSrale,  1885,  pp.  517-25;  557-8. 
3TOPINARD,  loc.  cit.,  p.  559. 
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in  the  processes  of  menstruation,  gestation,  and  lactation)  the 
constructive  tendency  still  asserts  itself,  and  a  slight  access  of 
growth  and  vitality  results  to  the  organism. 

DIFFERENCE    IN    BRAIN   WEIGHT   FROM    TWENTY   TO    SIXTY   YEARS. 


Weight 

Author 

Number 

of  women's 

Difference 

of  brains 

brains 

from  man 

er. 

gr. 

Broca  (revised  list  of  Wagner), 

77 

1,244 

-126 

Welcker, 

258 

1,247 

-143 

Peacock  (Scotch),    - 

-        89 

1.275 

-142 

Boyd  (English),  -         -         -         . 

370 

1,221 

-133 

Thumam  (various), 

-      536 

1.233 

-138 

Broca  (registers), 

51 

M95 

-164 

BischofJ,           -         - 

-      272 

1,227 

-141 

Broca-Bischoff-Boyd, 

693 

1,211 

-150 

FROM    SIXTY   TO 

NINETY    YEARS. 

Broca  (revised  list  of  Wagner), 

32 

1,203 

-123 

Welcker, 

99 

1. 175 

-125 

Boyd  (English), 

-      374 

I.I76 

-124 

Thurnam  (various). 

422 

I.I78 

-131 

Broca  (registers).      - 

-        85 

I, III 

-158 

Bischoflf, 

50 

1. 157 

-150 

Organic  development  in  general,  and  social  structure  and 
function  in  particular,  are  conditioned  by  this  fundamental  con- 
trast in  the  metabolism  of  the  sexes.  Sex  is,  indeed,  an  expres- 
sion of  this  difference,  or,  more  exactly,  it  is  this  difference,  and 
in  the  principle  of  sex  lies  the  possibility  of  all  higher  develop- 
ment. Asexual  organisms  never  rise  above  a  low  type  of  devel* 
opment  because  variation,  on  which  development  depends,  is 
furnished  only  by  the  union  of  different  organisms.  The  prin- 
ciple of  sex  is,  therefore,  to  be  recognized  as  the  beginning  of 
those  changes  which,  controlled  by  natural  selection,  end  in  the 
development  of  organs  of  locomotion,  prehension,  ingestion,  and 
digestion,  fitting  the  organism  increasingly  for  the  struggle  for 
food. 

The  struggle  for  food  is,  however,  anti-social,  or  at  best 
unsocial,  in  its  beginning,  and  we  must  seek  the  principle  of  social 
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feeling  in  connection  with  reproduction.  The  transition  from 
very  low  forms  of  life,  controlled  mechanically  by  the  purely 
physical  stimuli  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  acid,'  to  human 
society,  characterized  by  an  increasingly  rational  control  of 
environment,  is  dependent  on  association.  This  principle  of 
association  has  two  aspects.  In  its  connection  with  the  food 
process  its  lowest  expression  is  seen  in  the  hostile  coexistence 
of  different  species,  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  strong  to  prey 
upon  the  weak,  and  a  higher  expression  is  reached  in  human 
societies  where  division  of  labor  makes  a  peaceful  exchange  of 
products  possible.  But  the  association  connected  with  trade  and 
commerce  is  never  truly  social ;  it  is  a  civilized  bellum  omnium 
inter  otnnes. 

Social  feeling,  as  such,  originates  in  the  association  connected 
with  reproduction,  and  its  physical  basis  is  the  anabolic  nature  of 
the  female.  Among  the  lower  animal  forms  the  conversion  of 
the  anabolic  surplus  of  the  female  into  offspring  involves  a 
great  waste  of  physiological  energy  on  the  part  of  the  female, 
but  is  followed,  by  little  or  no  association  between  parent  and 
offspring.  Since,  in  the  absence  of  social  feeling,  the  larger  the 
number  of  offspring  the  larger  the  chance  of  survival  of  some, 
natural  selection  has  in  some  cases  enormously  developed  the 
capacity  for  physiological  waste  in  the  female ;  a  thousand  eggs 
may  be  spawned  where  only  a  single  form  comes  to  life  or  reaches 
maturity.  But  a  higher  type  of  development  involves  a  closer 
association  between  the  parent  and  offspring,  and  this  is  secured 
through  natural  selection  by  a  modified  structure  in  the  female, 
culminating  among  the  mammals  in  the  intra-uterine  develop- 
ment of  the  young  and  the  disposition  in  the  female  to  care  for 
the  young  after  bringing  them  forth.  The  expansion  of  the 
abdominal  zone  in  the  female  in  connection  with  this  modifica- 
tion of  her  reproductive  system  is  the  physical  basis  of  the  altru- 
istic sentiments.  Feeling  is  a  physiological  change,  and  its  seat 
is  not  the  encephalon,  but  the  viscera ;  the  sense  organs  and  the 

'J.  LoEB,  Der  Heliotropismtis  der  Thiere  und  seine  Uebereinstimmuns  mit  dem 
Heliotropismus  der  PJlanzen,  1890. 
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encephalon  simply  mediate  the  perception  which  stimulates  the 
vaso-motor  system.  The  superior  physiological  irritability  of 
woman,  whether  we  call  it  sensibility,  feeling,  emotionality  or 
affectability,  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  larger  development  of 
her  abdominal  zone,  and  the  activity  of  the  physiological 
changes  located  there  in  connection  with  the  process  of  repro- 
duction. 

This  physiological  predisposition  of  woman  to  feeling  expres- 
ses itself  primarily  in  love  of  offspring,  and  secondarily  in  ties  of 
blood.  Subsequent  to  the  conversion  of  her  surplus  of  energy 
into  offspring  there  follows  a  period  in  which  her  surplus  energy  is 
converted  into  milk  for  the  sustentation  of  the  offspring,  and  the 
time  during  which  the  child  draws  its  life  from  the  breast  of  the 
mother  is  a  moment  of  supreme  importance  for  the  development 
of  the  race,  since  it  is  in  connection  with  this  quasi-physiological 
association  that  the  first  altruistic  sentiments  are  knit.  The  first 
social  unit  is  not  the  family  but  the  mother  and  her  group  of 
children,  and  the  tribe  is  primarily  an  aggregation  of  those  related 
by  blood  to  a  group  of  females. 

Both  social  feeling  and  social  organization  are  thus  primarily 
feminine  in  origin  —  functions  of  the  anabolism  of  woman.  But 
natural  selection  operates  still  further  in  favoring  both  the  off- 
spring and  the  community  where  the  male  is  associated  in  a 
supplementary  way  with  the  female  in  the  expression  of  social 
feeling  and  the  extension  of  social  activities.  Thus  in  the 
human  species  those  races  have  prevailed  in  which  in  conse- 
quence of  a  monogamous  system  of  marriage  the  providence  of 
both  parents  is  assured  to  the  offspring,  resulting  in  better  nutri- 
tion and  somatic  and  psychical  training;  and  those  nations  have 
prevailed  in  which  the  katabolic  energies  of  man  have  extended 
into  a  complicated  political  system  based  on  territory,  the  tribal 
organization  based  on  descent  through  females.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  humanitarian  sentiments  should  have  been  developed 
except  as  a  supervention  upon  maternal  affection,  and  impossible 
that  political  organization  should  have  developed  except  as  a 
supervention  upon  association  based  on  ties  of  blood. 
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The  history  of  art  is  also  closely  associated  with  the  fact  of 
sex.  Woman  has  been  historically  the  bearer  of  social  senti- 
ment, because  of  her  capacity  for  feeling,  and  man  has  been  the 
bearer  of  social  will,  because  of  his  capacity  for  action.  Art  is  a 
generalized  expression  of  any  affective  phase  of  life.  There  are 
in  art  what  we  may  call  pure  masculine  motives,  representing  the 
disruptive,  militant,  katabolic  nature  of  man :  Prometheus  and 
Hamlet  and  Laocoon  in  conflict  with  circumstance.  Historical 
paintings  and  epic  and  dramatic  poems  frequently  contain  this 
motive.  Again,  such  characters  as  Penelope,  Antigone,  Doro- 
thea Brooke  stand  for  what  we  may  call  the  feminine  motive 
in  art,  representing  the  capacity  of  the  female  for  sacrifice.  But 
the  artistic  situation  par  excelle?ice  is  the  softened  representation 
of  the  biological  fact  that  the  katabolic  male  seeks  the  anabolic 
female — the  affinity  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  of  Caponsacchi  and 
Pompilia. 

The  striking  historical  contrast  and  parallelism  of  the  militant 
and  industrial  activities  of  society  is  a  social  expression  of  this 
sexual  contrast.  Man's  katabolism  predisposed  him  to  activity 
and  violence  ;  woman's  anabolism  predisposed  her  to  a  stationary 
life.  The  first  division  of  labor  was,  therefore,  an  expression  of 
the  characteristic  contrast  of  the  sexes.  War  and  the  chase  were 
suitable  to  man,  because  his  somatic  development  fitted  him  for 
bursts  of  energy,  and  agriculture  and  the  primitive  industries 
were  the  natural  occupation  of  woman.  This  allotment  of  tasks 
was  not  made  by  the  tyranny  of  man,  but  exists  almost  uniformly 
in  primitive  communities  because  it  utilizes  most  advantageously 
the  energies  of  both  sexes.  The  struggle  is  so  fierce  and  con- 
stant that  the  primitive  community  which  should  let  any  energy 
go  to  waste  would  not  long  survive.  Through  war  and  amalga- 
mation the  survival  of  the  strongest  ethnic  type  and  the  associa- 
tion of  men  in  large  numbers  were  secured,  but  this  was  only 
preliminary  to  the  expansion  (largely  through  the  energies  of 
man)  of  the  industrial  type  of  society  represented  from  the 
beginning  by  the  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures  of  primitive 
woman.     Devices  for  the    artificial    application    of  force   were 
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largely  developed  in  connection  with  the  destructive  activities 
of  man,  and  the  transfer  of  man's  technological  aptitude  to  the 
constructive  side  of  life  represented  primarily  by  woman  was 
the  beginning  of  the  indefinite  extension  of  invention  and  the 
useful  arts/ 

William  I.  Thomas. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

*  A  series  of  papers  will  follow  Ihis  on  the  social  psychology  of  sex,  with  especial 
reference  to  early  association  and  social  organization. 
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ART. 

Art  is  here  meant  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  includes  poetry, 
rhetoric,  eloquence,  painting,  and  sculpture  —  all  those  means, 
in  short,  whereby  an  idea  wins  peculiar  force  through  its  form  of 
expression. 

I. 

How  can  art  modify  the  feelings  to  the  advantage  of  society? 

I(^)  By  arousing  the  passions. —  Early  art  is  seen  in  the  direct 
service  of  corporate  excitement.  It  supplies  aids  and  symbols 
by  which  at  gatherings  the  individual  is  spurred  to  a  common^ 
emotion.  All  manner  of  festivals  and  feasts  —  war,  religious, 
Bacchic,  phallic  —  make  use  of  the  arts  of  representation.  While 
there  is  a  distinct  value  in  anything  that  promotes  a  convergence 
of  feeling  upon  a  single  sentiment,  art  serves  society  especially 
by  arousing  the  passions  of  conflict.  The  warfare  that  preceded 
discipline  was  waged  under  great  excitement.  It  was  necessary 
to  submerge  the  ordinary  self-preservative  instincts  beneath  a 
tide  of  fury.  Hence  the  resort  to  drug  and  intoxicant,  and 
hence  also  the  choral  song,  the  tribal  chant,  the  wild  dance,  and 
the  mimic  warfare  that  preceded  the  rush  upon  the  foe.  Even 
in  the  later  military  organizations  marching  songs,  war  songs, 
watchwords,  battle  cries,  inspiring  bulletins,  and  eloquent 
words  by  chiefs  serve  to  direct  the  ideas  and  impulses  of  a  sol- 
.^ier  to  society's  advantage.  While  within  the  group  the  social 
ipffice  of  art  must  lie  in  taming  man,  its  service  in  respect  to  the 
•enemies  of  the  group  must  consist  in  playing  upon  man's  pas- 
sions. 

(^)  By  kindling  sympathy. —  The  characteristic  emotion  art 
aims  to  arouse  is,  as  Guyau   insists,^  social.      It  is  the   diffused 

*  LArt  au  point  de  vue  sociologique. 
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pleasure  that  comes  in  moments  of  enlargement  and  solidarity. 
Art   is   '' ^xi  ensemble  of   means  of  producing  that   general  and  f 
harmonious  stimulation  of  the  conscious  life  which  constitutes! 
the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful."  *     In  times  of  decadence  it  may  I 
become  merely  a  means  for  producing  agreeable  sensations,  a 
kind  of  decorative  fringe.     But  in  its  best  estate  it  is  interpre- 
tative and  appeals  to  the  emotions.     "The  true  object  of  art  is 
the  expression  of  life."     *•  It  is  a  mode  of  amplifying  experience 
and   extending  our  compact  with  our  fellow -men  beyond   the 
bounds  of  our  personal  lot."  * 

The  taproot  of  selfishness  is  weakness  of  imagination.    "We 
can  sympathize  only  with  what  we  can  picture  to  ourselves ;  and 
the  inability  to  feel  for  another  simply  means  inability  to  grasp 
by  means  of  the  imagination  the  experiences  through  which  that 
other  IS  passing."  3     So  far  as  the  artist  by  his  warmth  of  imagi-  I 
nation  releases  from  the  closed  chamber  of  self  he  conciliates  I 
the  individual  and  society.    Oftener,  however,  his  task  is  to  give  ' 
to   sympathy  range  rather  than  force.     Life  rather  than  art  is 
the  first  nurse  of  sympathy.     But  with  most  people  their  con- 
tacts with  others  are  quite  too  few.     Fellow  feeling  for  those  they  | 
meet  is  not  enough  because  their  life  circle  is  too  narrow.    They  I 
need  a  magic  that  shall  lift  into  view  what  is  below  their  horizon.  ' 
Perhaps  the  chief  ethical  function  of  art,  therefore,  is  to  supply 
those  imaginative  contacts  by  which  local  groups  are  conciliated 
and  the  segments  of  society  cemented  together. 

The  artist,  like  Le  Sage's  Asmodeus,  waves  aside  all  roofs. 
He  shows  us  in  another  sex,  class,  lot,  group,  race,  or  age  the 
old  passions,  longings,  hopes,  fears,  and  sorrows  we  have  so 
often  supped  and  bedded  with.  So  he  calls  forth  fellow  feeling 
and  knits  anew  the  ever-raveling  social  web.  Without  his  fila- 
ments to  bind  hearts  together  it  is  doubtful  if  the  vast  groups  of 
today  could  last.  Certainly  a  nation  like  ours  could  not  endurej 
without  the  mutual  comprehension  and  sympathy  established/ 
within  the  folk-mass  by  artists  living  and  dead.     It  is  they  whoj 

'  I^Art  au  point  de  vut  socioiogique^  p.  1 6. 

'  George  Eliot.  '  Hudson,  The  Church  andStage^  p.  68. 
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\ 
have  put  breath  into  the  common  past  and  joined  men  in  love  of 

it.     It  is  they  who  have  discovered  the  common  character  and 

enamored  the  people  of   its  type.     And  they  are  still  at  work 

keeping  all  parts  of  the  nation  en  rapport.    The  yoke  of  enforced 

cooperation  galls  fellow  citizens,  and  it  needs  art  to  allay  the 

irritation.     Not  slavery  alone   but  the  narrow  sympathies   of   a 

provincial  literature  caused  the  South  to  drift  away.     East  and 

West  become  alienated  through  clash  of  interests,  but  the  story 

writers  and  playwrights  come  in  and  help   the   people   of  each 

section  to  understand  the  other. 

This  service  of  art  is  most  signal  in  a  vast  democratic  state 
embracing  many  kinds  of  life  and  many  interests.  Here,  where 
only  imperial  ideas  and  grand  policy  can  give  success,  comes 
the  sternest  test  of  popular  government,  for  the  mass  of  men  are 
necessarily  of  few  contacts  and  narrow  experience.  Unless  the 
flagging  imagination  of  the  common  man  be  stimulated  to  divine 
the  multifarious  life  of  his  country,  his  will  be  no  fit  hands  to 
hold  the  reins.  Hence  Greek  and  Italian  and  Swiss  democracies 
were  local,  while  empires  had  to  be  committed  to  leisured 
aristocracies  or  bred  princes.  An  imperial  democracy  like  ours 
is  an  experiment,  and  succeeds  only  because  the  press  and  a 
national  literature  inspire  broad  sympathies. 

The  man  of  genius,  with  his  clairvoyant  gift  of  seeing  into 
all  kinds  of  life  and  his  power  to  make  us  feel  that  life  as  our 
very  own,  wins  his  most  brilliant  triumphs  in  modifying  the  rela- 
tions of  classes.  The  emancipation  of  negro  slaves  or  Russian 
serfs  is  hastened  because  a  Stowe  or  a  Turgenieff  makes  them 
comprehoided.  A  Dickens  or  a  Reade  is  formidable  to  social 
abuses  because  he  has  the  power  to  make  us  yokefellows  of 
their  victims.  A  Tolstoi  or  a  Millet,  by  making  the  peasant 
understood,  gives  him  a  new  social  weight.  Slaves,  serfs,  convicts, 
exiles,  outcasts,  sufferers  of  every  sort  gain  strength  the  moment 
genius  gives  them  a  voice.  Social  struggles  turn  not  wholly  on 
the  relative  strength  of  classes,  but  in  a  measure  on  the  degree 
to  which  a  suffering  class  can  convict  the  rest  of  common  clay. 
What  once  was  done  by  revolt  is  now  often  done  by  the  mild 
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influence  of  a  social  art.  "Put  yourself  in  his  place!"  is  the 
cry  of  the  artist,  and  our  obedience  is  the  test  of  his  genius. 

Not  all  art  is  sociable.  Conventional  art,  ornamental  art, 
art  that  interprets  nature  —  these  aim  to  please  rather  than  to 
socialize.  But  the  kinds  —  like  poetry,  eloquence,  novel,  or 
drama — that  deal  with  human  life  rather  than  forms  or  hues  cer- 
tainly modify  moral  character.  The  interest  and  sympathy  they 
awaken  is  not  virtue,  but  it  is  the  seed-plot  of  the  virtues  and 
their  natural  climate.  We.  are  apt  to  regard  culture  as  compati- 
ble with  selfishness,  but  the  iciest  indifference  of  the  man  of 
culture  is  aglow  compared  with  the  absolute  zero  of  heartlessness 
possible  to  the  savage.  There  is  little  good  art  that  has  not  in 
it  something  of  the  sociable,  and  he  who  has  been  long  exposed 
to  its  humanizing  influences  cannot  get  away  from  the  compre- 
hension of  his  kind.  His  eyes  have  been  opened,  his  imagination 
unsealed.  At  some  point  or  other  his  interest  in  his  fellow-men 
will  betray  him  into  generosity  and  demonstrate  that  art  has 
made  him  a  citizen  of  humanity. 

(c)  By  exploiting  the  (esthetic  seftse. —  It  is  in  the  power  of  art  to 
foster  goodness  by  making  it  beautiful  and  to  blight  badness  by 
making  it  ugly.  There  are,  of  course,  aesthetic  elements  in 
social  conduct,  and  the  artist  in  quest  of  beauty  is  the  one  to 
reveal  them.  But  the  lukewarm  support  the  aesthetic  sense  of 
itself  lends  to  morality  is  by  no  means  enough  for  society  in  its 
stern  conflict  with  the  rampant  individual  will.^  If  the  aesthetic 
will  not  of  its  own  motion  join  the  social  banner,  it  must  be  pressed 
into  service  under  leadership  of  the  lords  of  the  imagination. 
While  some  men  naturally  abominate  selfishness,  all  men  abom- 
inate filth  ;  and  by  art  it  is  possible  so  to  link  together  the  two  that 
the  loathing  for  defilement  shall  extend  to  self-seeking.  When 
conscience  is  weak  it  can  be  reinforced  by  taste,  so  that  he  who 
is  not  saved  by  his  sympathies  may  be  saved  even  by  bis  fastidi- 
ousness. 

'In  "The  i«»thetic  Element  in  Morality"  Professor  Sharp  concludes  that  the 
statement  of  Martineau  that  "the  beauty  of  conduct  is  conditioned  by  its  rightness** 
certainly  represents  "  a  serious  error." 
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The  artist  weds  the  moral  to  the  aesthetic  by  taking  advan- 
I  tage  of  our  feelings  for  person.  The  faces  of  saints  are  shown 
'  as  clear  and  beautiful,  while  sinners  are  painted  black  and 
hideous.  The  poets  and  painters  of  a  blond  race  will  make  evil 
men  swarthy,  while  those  of  a  dark  race  will  make  them  red 
haired.  In  the  epic  and  drama  of  our  fair  race  the  hero  is  a  tall 
blonde,  while  the  villain  is  small  and  dark.  Physical  deficiencies 
such  as  the  hunchback  or  the  clubfoot  get  so  associated  with  evil 
character  as  to  breed  great  injustice.  Avarice  besets  young  and 
old,  fair  and  foul.  Yet  art  has  coupled  it  indissolubly  in  our 
minds  with  the  filthy  person,  yellow  skin,  and  long,  bony,  clutch- 
ing fingers  of  an  old  man. 

Besides  putting  a  shadow  into  the  face  of  a  sinner  and  a  halo 
'  about  the  head  of  the  saint,  art  polarizes  our  feelings  in  regard 
to  types  of  deed  and  character.  In  literature  unruly  appetites 
are  "leprosy;"  sin  is  "defilement;"  lust  is  "  a  cruel  pesti- 
lence;" obedience  to  instincts  is  "the  bondage  of  our  corrup- 
tion;" sinful  passions  are  "scabs;"  hypocrites  are  "  whited 
sepulchres;"  wealth  seeking  is  "raking  muck;"  evil  practices 
are  "putrid  sores;"  crafty  transactions  are  "malodorous;" 
absence  of  integrity  is  "rottenness."  The  wicked  are  "like  the 
troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest ;  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and 
dirt."  The  egotists  are,  after  their  kind,  cormorants,  vampires, 
leeches,  vultures,  vipers,  toads,  spiders  and  vermin. 

Dante,  a  moral  aesthete,  is  able  to  give  conduct  the  stamp  he 
wished  by  his  choice  of  punishments  in  his  Malebolge.  Flatter- 
ers "snort  with  their  muzzles,"  traitors  "bark,"  fratricides  butt 
together  "like  two  he-goats,"  thieves  become  reptiles,  falsifiers 
are  covered  with  scabs,  gluttons  thrust  forth  their  heads  "  as  in 
a  ditch  the  frogs  stand  only  with  their  muzzles  out."  So  Spen- 
ser in  his  Faerie  Quee?ie  shows  Envy  of  "leprous  mouth," 
Lechery  "rough  and  blacke  and  filthy,"  Gluttony  on  a  swine, 
crane -necked  and  "spuing  up  his  gorge."  Tennyson  and 
Browning  while  less  crude  are  no  less  emphatic.  Thus  the 
wrong  is  yoked  with  the  foul  and  the  excesses  of  egoism  are 
associated  with  disgustful  images. 
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In  short,  two  series  of  ideas  and  their  correlative  feelings 
are  completely  blended.  Moral  excellence  is  made  akin  to  every 
other  form  of  excellence.  Conformity  to  the  principles  of  asso- 
ciate life  is  purity,  straightness,  whiteness,  sweetness,  clearness, 
life,  health ;  while  nonconformity  is  filth,  stain,  blemish, 
deformity,  disease,  decay.  By  causing  the  unsocial  to  appear 
first  as  si7i,  or  that  which  is  offensive  to  God,  and  then  as  defile- 
ment,  or  that  which  is  offensive  to  man,  society  exploits  first 
man's  reverence  and  then  his  fastidiousness. 

{d)  By  exploititig  the  sense  of  the  sublime. —  In  many  the  first 
straying  from  the  ego  is  not  toward  fellowship,  but  toward  the 
vast.  Not  sympathy,  but  thirst  for  largeness,  carries  them  out 
of  themselves.  They  sicken  of  self-seeking  because  individual 
aims  seem  petty,  and  so  crave,  like  Faust,  to  lay  hold  on  the  per- 
manent. Art  now  turns  this  to  social  account.  She  weans  away 
men  still  zestful  for  life  by  harping  on  its  brevity,  frailty,  feeble- 
ness. By  skillful  selection  and  fitting  imagery  the  artist  is  able 
to  impress  with  the  triviality  of  life  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
individual  lot.  The  consequent  quest  for  a  fit  aim  of  endeavor 
is  directed  to  social  advantage  by  dwelling  on  the  vastness,  might, 
and  permanence  of  society,  the  nation,  or  the  race.  Only  the 
group  is  worth  striving  for ;  it  alone  can  give  eternity  to  one's 
name  or  work. 

Occasionally  one  reminds  us  that  society  is  nothing  but  peo- 
ple, and  if  the  individual  joy  or  pain  be  held  trivial  corporate 
aims  are  stricken  with  a  like  blight.  But  such  a  voice  is  a  jar- 
ring note  in  the  chorus.  Art  leads  us  into  society,  and  there 
causes  us  to  repose  and  rest  satisfied.  The  collective  life  is 
magnified  till  it  fascinates  with  its  spaciousness,  glorified  till  it 
dazzles  with  its  splendor.  Thus  the  stream  of  dependence  and 
awe  that  naturally  sets  out  toward  the  universe  is  skillfully 
turned  aside  and  caused  to  make  fruitful  the  social  garden.  In 
a  century  of  Gdtterddmmerung  V\kt  ours  this  apotheosis  of  society 
is  especially  marked. 

(r)  By  perfecting  social  symbols. — The  grand  permanent  needs 
of  man  get  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  flow  of  social  life.     But 
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in  times  of  struggle  a  part  of  society  must  leave  ease,  embrace 
pain,  defy  their  instincts,  and  act  in  many  respects  as  irrational 
beings.  Most  of  those  thus  devoted  can  form  no  mental  picture 
of  the  good  to  accrue  to  others  from  these  sacrifices.  Hence 
they  must  be  moved  by  unrealities  and  lured  on  by  symbols. 
War  time,  therefore,  with  its  high-beating  emotion  and  its  dire 
need  of  idealism,  is  the  moment  of  triumph  for  the  lords  of  the 
imagination.  During  this  epoch  of  illusion  the  magicians 
become  the  chief  custodians  of  the  group  consciousness,  the 
incarnation  of  the  social  spirit.  The  crisis  over,  the  tempered 
idealism  of  religion  and  morality  resumes  its  sway,  and  Tyrtseus 
becomes  a  Pindar. 

Art,  with  its  strong  human  impulse,  will  always  strive  to 
make  pearls  of  man's  drops  of  sweat.  But  softening  inevitable 
ills,  or  winning  to  present  hardship  for  the  sake  of  a  future  gain, 
is  easy  compared  to  the  task  of  luring  men  to  the  supremest 
sacrifices  for  the  sake,  not  of  themselves  or  their  near  ones,  but 
of  society  at  large.  In  war  stress  the  artist  must  be  alchemist 
enough  to  turn  lead  into  gold.  Pain  he  must  make  sweet,  dis- 
ease comely,  mutilations  lovely,  and  death  beautiful.  It  is  his 
to  convince  men 


that 


"That  length  of  days  is  knowing  how  to  die ; "  ^ 

"  Death  for  noble  ends  makes  dying  sweet ; " ' 

"That  death  within  the  sulphurous  hostile  lines,' 
In  the  mere  wreck  of  nobly  pitched  designs, 
Plucks  heart's-ease  and  not  rue."' 

Ever  a  considered  prudence  strives  to  order  the  lives  of  men, 
but  the  artist  must  know  how  to  make  the  current  of  emotion 
foam  over  restraining  bank  and  dam. 

This  the  artist  does  by  appealing  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  He 
sings  the  pomp  and  glory  of  war,  its  glitter  and  circumstance, 
and  is  silent  as  to  its  hideousness.  Thanks  to  this  favorite 
device  of  poets,  painters,  and  orators,  modern  warfare  is,  despite 

*  Lowell,  Ode  read  at  Concord.  "  Lowell,  Memorice  Positu?n. 
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the  field  correspondent,  about  as  mythic  to  the  popular  mind  as 
the  struggles  of  the  gods  and  the  Titans.  Or  the  artist  arbi- 
trarily associates  the  martial  and  the  aesthetic.  He  envelops 
the  brave  man  in  a  cloud  of  glory  and  substitutes  a  halo  for  a 
physiognomy.  The  fallen  brave  "sleep,"  while  cowards  "rot." 
Soldiers  are  "heroes,"  while  stay-at-homes  are  "children," 
"women,"  "sweet  little  men." 

But  by  far  the  mightiest  service  of  the  artist  is  the  perfecting 
of  the  symbol.  By  his  mythopoeic  faculty  he  transmutes  realities 
and  replaces  the  grisly  features  of  hardship,  mutilation,  and 
death  with  some  attractive  image.  Duty  is  "  God's  eldest 
daughter;"  war  becomes  Mars,  Bellona,  "  Thor's  Hammer;" 
death  appears  as  the  Valkyrie,  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  the  Darker 
Drink,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  "Lethe's  sleepy  stream;" 
the  sword  is  the  "Iron  Bride;"  the  enemy  are  "hireling  hosts" 
or  "ruffian  bands." 

Especially  is  it  the  duty  of  the  artist 

"  To  body  forth  that  image  of  the  brain 
We  call  our  Country,  visionary  shape, 
Loved  more  than  woman,  fuller  of  fire  than  wine, 
Whose  charm  can  none  define, 
Nor  any,  though  he  flee  it,  can  escape  !  "  * 

Symbols  for  the  group  arise  naturally  in  the  impassioned 
popular  mind.  But  it  needs  rare  imagination  to  give  these  vague 
shapes  that  outline  and  color  and  life  and  beauty  which  enable 
them  to  work  upon  citizens  as  the  image  of  Helen  upon  the 
soul  of  Faust.  Once  the  prince  or  king  personified  the  unity  of 
the  group  and  the  artist  served  patriotism  by  glorifying  the 
leader.  With  modern  states  comes  a  harder  task  of  perfecting 
and  animating  a  pure  symbol  —  Columbia,  La  Belle  France,  or 
Britannia  —  that  men  shall  fight  for  as  loyally  as  for  chief  or 
liege.  As  it  is  men  who  rear  and  defend  the  state,  this  group 
symbol  is  always  feminine,  appealing  as  maid  or  mother  to  the 
strongest  affections  of  man's  heart.  It  is  likewise  their  high  sym- 
bolic value  that  explains  why  queens  inspire  the  most  ardent  loy- 

■  Lowell,  Ode  read  at  Concord. 
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alty  and  make  the  best  modern  sovereigns.  Could  we  conceive 
society  in  charge  of  women,  we  should  no  doubt  get  a  change  in 
national  symbol  as  significant  as  the  passage  in  the  church  from 
the  Madonna-cult  to  the  Jesus-cult.  Equally  meaning  is  the 
fabrication  for  the  symbol  for  the  larger,  not  the  minor,  group. 
It  is  when  the  imagination  fails  to  grasp  the  vast  collective  life 
that  the  symbol  is  invoked.  A  Tyrtaeus  merely  reminds  of  home 
and  altar.     A  Lowell  appeals  for  his  country  — 

"  Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-disheveled  hair 
On  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  were  ; " 

or  dreams  of  Truth 

"  plumed  and  mailed' 
With  sweet,  stern  face  unveiled 
And  all-repaying  eyes " 

In  such  way,  then  —  breathing  life  and  charm  into  symbols 
that  press  back  realities  and  enter  among  the  guiding  stars  of  the 
individual  life — does  the  artist  make  himself  ally  and  friend  of 
the  purposes  of  society. 

(/)  By  fasci?iati?ig  with  new  types. — What  the  artist  holds  up 
to  nature  is  not  always  a  mirror  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  model.  For 
he  may  not  content  himself  with  putting  us  in  touch  with  our 
kind  ;  he  may  choose  to  put  us  under  the  spell  of  exceptional  or 
imaginary  people,  for  whom  he  would  excite  admiration  rather 
than  fellow  feeling.  All  people  long  to  stamp  their  lives  with 
distinction,  but  few  there  are  who  can  conceive  how  to  do  it. 
To  these  victims  of  the  commonplace  comes  the  genius  with  this 
radiant  image  or  that  fascinating  figure.  He  flashes  before  their 
eyes  a  Werther  or  a  Hernani,  a  Prince  Hal  or  a  King  Arthur,  a 
Gretchen  or  a  Julie,  and  they  troop  after  him  as  children  after 
the  Piper  of  Hamelin.  In  this  way  a  Calderon,  a  Rousseau,  or  a 
Bunyan  leaves  his  stamp  on  national  character.  The  welding 
power  of  a  national  literature  is  partly  its  power  to  assimilate  a 
people  by  molding  them  over  a  number  of  specific  types. 

The  ideal  creations,  then,  of  poet  or  novelist  or  playwright 
become  mother  types  and  bring  forth  men  and   women   in  their 
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image  each  after  its  kind.  "Whole  generations  of  German  girls 
and  women,"  says  Nordau,  "have  formed  themselves  upon  the 
model  of  Claurens*  female  figures,  as  now  upon  the  Gold  Elsies 
and  Geierwallys  of  recent  fiction."  The  well-dowered  darling 
of  the  creative  artist  moving  gloriously  through  an  ideal  world 
is  as  irresistible  as  was  Amadis  of  Gaul  to  Don  Quixote.  Its 
public  yield  to  its  charm  as  helplessly  as  iron  filings  to  the  mag- 
net or  the  waters  to  the  moon's  attraction.  It  is  a  new  force 
abroad  in  society.' 

Of  course  the  fancy-begotten  type  may  not  touch  the  moral 
at  all.  It  may  be  only  an  arc  or  crescent  of  life.  The  painter 
may  charm  us  with  a  mere  pose,  an  expression,  or  a  way  of 
wearing  the  hair.  An  actress  may  create  a  model  as  to  voice, 
gait,  or  manners.  Even  the  rounded  types  brain-born  of  genius 
are  not,  like  "social  types,"  wholly  subdued  to  social  ends.  They 
are  patterns,  not  only  for  our  relations  to  others,  but  for  all 
manner  of  choices  whatsoever.  They  are  addressed  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  embody  the  genius'  conception  of  how  he  may  live 
out  his  life.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a  type  like  St.  Preux,  or  John 
Halifax,  or  Trilby,  strongly  imbued  with  the  social  spirit,  will 
draw  its  imitators  upward  and  so  help  a  little  in  the  problem  of 
moralization.  The  artist's  ideal  therefore  may  become  an  ally 
of  social  control. 

II. 

Such  aid  the  artist  can  give  if  he  will.  But  will  he  ?  Con- 
sider first  the  influences  that  predispose  him  to  side  with  society 

The  group  by  its  might  and  permanence  has  peculiar  power 
to  stir  the  imagination  and  awaken  fervor.  The  nation  itself, 
with  its  colossal  life-drama,  is  a  hero  no  less  splendid  than  an 
Achilles  or  a  Beowulf.     Who,  whether  friend  of  England  or  foe 

» **  Thus  the  poets  and  novelists  stand  like  the  Jacob  of  the  Bible  before  the  water- 
ing-trough and  set  their  '  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut  tree '  in 
which  they  have  'pilled  white  strakes'  in  the  gutters  and  cause  ' ring-straked, 
speckled,  and  spotted  generations  to  be  brought  forth  as  they  may  choose."*  — 
Nordau,  Paradoxes,  "The  Import  of  Fiction." 
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is  not  stirred  by  Matthew  Arnold's  majestic  image  of  the  "weary 
Titan"  "staggering  under  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate"  ?  In  the 
gropings  of  a  vast  collective  life  towards  self-consciousness, 
swift-divining  genius  finds  just  that  hint  which  incites  it  to 
imagine  and  to  glorify  a  gigantic  group  personality. 

If  he  but  keep  the  epic  attitude,  the  artist,  however  narrow 
his  sympathies,  will  be  apt  to  cast  his  influence  on  the  side  of 
order.  For  though  he  spurn  codes  and  creeds  he  cannot  dis- 
avow that  morality  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  association. 
Equally  indifferent  though  he  be  to  all  men  he  will  feel  the 
reasonableness  and  rightness  of  those  sentiments  which  will  not 
let  one  live  as  if  there  were  no  other  will  in  the  world.  So  he 
holds  the  beam  level  between  clashing  individuals  he  will 
insensibly  be  led  to  consecrate  the  dictates  of  an  elementary 
justice.  But  when  he  becomes  subjective  he  loses  this  impartial 
view.  The  thoroughly  modern  and  decadent  aim  of  the  artist 
to  express  himself,  rather  than  to  give  what  he  sees  or  imagines, 
helps  to  explain  the  more  frequent  outcropping  in  literature  of 
a  deeply  anti-social  individualism. 

Again,  sociability  runs  hand  in  hand  with  the  very  technique 
of  the  artist.  The  delight  he  aims  to  confer  flows  from  the  felt 
harmony  of  self  with  other  beings.  Despise  the  multitude  as  he 
may,  the  artist  is  still  alive  to  the  charm  of  some  people,  and  so 
after  all  levels  his  appeal  at  our  sympathies.  Take  from  his 
palette  love,  affinity,  and  loyalty  and  there  would  be  little  left 
save  the  elementary  beauty  of  form  and  color  and  motion. 
Everywhere  in  works  of  art  we  find  some  clear  note  of  socia- 
bility. 

The  individual  artist  is  often  the  flower  of  an  entire  civiliza- 
tion. He  sends  his  root  fibers  far  and  wide  into  the  culture  of 
his  time,  which  culture  is  already  social.  Moreover,  in  what- 
ever medium  he  works  he  comes  in  contact  with  traditions, 
canons,  models  and  ideals'  which  have  been  elaborated  for  that 

»  "Signs  of  communal  literary  culture  are  to  be  found  in  any  literature  with  which 
the  author  of  the  present  work  is  at  all  acquainted." — Posnett,  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, p.  129. 
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particular  art  and  which  exert  a  shaping  pressure  on  each  crafts- 
man. These  will  tend  to  limit  the  caprice  and  irresponsibility 
of  the  individual  artist  because  the  standards  of  every  fine  art 
come  in  time  to  a  sort  of  modtis  vive?idi  with  the  reigning  moral 
and  religious  standards. 

As  his  work  goes  much  further  than  his  practice  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  artist  to  help  in  the  moral  uplifting  of  people  without 
living  up  to  his  ideals.  Singing  the  praises  of  friendship,  con- 
stancy, poverty,  independence,  toil,  simplicity,  solitude  or  patri- 
otism, however  much  it  may  move  others,  happily  does  not 
commit  the  singer  to  any  rash  choices.  His  life  is  private,  his 
work  is  public,  and  while  the  latter  inspires  and  exalts  he 
may  live  his  life  much  as  other  people.  The  orator  or  the  poet 
may  nerve  others  to  do  and  die  without  imitating  a  Fichte  or  a 
Korner.  Devotees  who  take  art  as  the  witness  of  higher  beings 
stand  aghast  at  the  gap  between  the  artist's  utterance  and  his 
life.  But  the  judicious  will  see  in  this  dualism  the  chief  means 
whereby  art  has  become  the  ally  of  society  and  a  beacon  light 
for  moral  progress.  Only  on  such  terms,  perhaps,  could  the 
world  have  the  inspiration  of  a  Petrarch,  a  Rousseau,  a  Shelley, 
or  a  Coleridge.  Let  us  not  quarrel  with  an  arrangement  that 
enables  each  to  assist  in  setting  high  his  neighbor's  ideal. 

Nevertheless  the  rarest  worth  will  always  be  that  of  the  great 
sincere  artists  who  speak  from  their  heart  of  hearts  and  whose 
work  is  moral  because  their  natures  are  profoundly  social. 
Where,  as  with  ^schylus,  Dante,  Milton,  Lessing,  Lammenais, 
or  Tolstoi,  the  art  has  that  indescribable  ring  of  the  personality, 
its  mastery  will  be  greatest. 

Such  are  the  guarantees  that  works  of  art  generally  shall  in 
respect  to  social  spirit  stand  above  the  average  man  and  so  draw 
him  upzvard.^  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  net  result  is 
any  such  unflinching  support  of  the  social   order  as  is  given  by 

*  Of  the  four  novels  —  The  Count  of  Monte  Christo,  Lfs  MiserabUs,  Vanity  Fair  and 
Ben  Hur — which  during  a  recent  twenty-three  months  were  drawn  more  than  a 
thousand  times  each  from  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  only  one  is  ethically  neutral. 
Two  if  not  three  are  profoundly  social. 
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religious  beliefs  or  by  moral  ideals.  Law,  belief,  religion,  cere- 
mony, become  institutions.  This  implies  two  things  :  that  they 
repose  on  a  consensus  and  will  not  obey  the  will  of  one  man ; 
that  they  get  organized  and  so  act  in  a  measure  independently 
of  the  wills  at  any  moment  in  charge  of  them.  A  system  of 
belief,  for  instance,  goes  on  with  its  tremendous  momentum 
dealing  out  bane  and  blessing  on  behalf  of  the  central  require- 
ments of  society  in  an  almost  automatic  way.  Art,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  very  little  of  an  institution,  will  not  bless  that  which 
it  can  see  no  good  in.  Born  of  the  zeal  and  sympathy  of  indi- 
viduals it  holds  no  brief  for  the  established  order.  It  will  exalt 
self-sacrifice  for  persons.  But  the  impersonal  requirements,  the 
exactions  that  protect  not  people  but  institutions,  the  inobvious 
necessities  of  restraint  occasioned  by  the  social  division  of  labor 
—  these  too  often  the  artist  misunderstands  and  so  rages  blindly 
against.  Willful,  moody,  and  ei^ratic,  this  member  of  the  gemis 
irriiabile  vatutn  is  ever  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  shoes  against 
the  de  facto  order,  flouting  authority  and  stirring  people  up 
against  restraints.  The  more  downright  forms  of  control  he 
detests,  while  he  exalts  spontaneity  and  has  great  faith  in  the 
appeal  to  sympathy.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  art,  while 
fighting  in  the  main  on  the  side  of  society,  has  not  the  steady 
stroke  of  church  or  state. 

III. 

Other  guarantees  for  the  sociality  of  art  are  found  in  the 
control  society  exercises  over  it. 

This  control  is  by  hindrance  and  by  furtherance. 

We  see  hindrance  in  official  censors,  in  the  licensing  of  play 
houses,  in  the  suppression  of  "The  Clemenceau  Case,"  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  Kreiizer  Sonata  from  the  mails,  in  the  shutting 
out  of  "  Le  Debacle"  from  French  garrisons.  Besides  the 
authorities  we  have  librarians,  hanging  committees,  art  juries, 
monument  boards,  reputable  publishers,  and  responsible  periodi- 
cals conspiring  to  check  the  raid  of  the  immoral  artists  upon  the 
public.     Behind  these  hovers  a  cloud  of  critics  and  every  work 
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of  art  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  them  ere  it  can  gain  easy  access 
to  the  multitude.  Flanking  these  are  the  church  with  its  Index, 
the  pulpit  with  its  thunders  against  the  stage,  W.  C.  T.  U.'s, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  mothers*  associations  and  reading  clubs  down  to  the 
local  oracle  and  the  village  Dogberry.  What  with  censor,  police, 
critic,  priest,  schoolmaster  and  matron,  the  hindrances  society 
can  oppose  to  a  demoralizing  work  of  art  are  very  considerable. 

Still  more  effective  is  the  furtherance  given  to  that  which  is 
deemed  most  salutary  and  wholesome.  A  great  quantity  of  art- 
work is  selected  and  paid  for  by  society.  The  literature  conned 
in  the  schools,  the  libraries  of  barracks  and  ships,  the  eloquence 
of  senates,  the  oratory  and  poetry  of  public  occasions,  the  fres- 
coes of  public  buildings,  the  collections  in  public  galleries  and 
museums,  the  repertory  of  subsidized  theaters,  the  art  in 
churches  and  cathedrals  —  on  these  the  social  purgation  shows 
as  plainly  as  the  patronage  of  the  Bourbons  shows  on  the  battle 
pieces  at  Versailles.  Add  now  to  this  the  effect  of  general 
praise  and  commendation,  the  favor  shown  one  class  of  literature 
by  the  church,  the  fillip  given  another  by  the  "family"  maga- 
zine, and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  policy  of  society  toward  art 
is  anything  but  laissez  faire. 

Abandon  though  we  may  all  official  censorship,  so  long  as 
society  spontaneously  organizes  itself  into  a  hierarchy  of  leaders 
and  led,  of  makers  and  takers  of  opinion,  it  will  be  possible  greatly 
to  let  or  hinder  the  access  of  the  artist  to  the  public.  Let  those 
of  influence  but  appreciate  the  moral  bearing  of  art,  and  the 
universal  impulse  of  everyone  to  look  out  for  his  neighbor's 
morals  will  do  the  rest. 

Artists  resenting  the  yoke  of  morality  have  coined  the  absurd 
phrase  "art  for  art's  sake,"  and  with  it  have  bewildered  not  a 
few.  To  meet  this  cry  with  empty  assertions  of  the  "  moral  pur- 
pose of  art,"  the  "  moral  obligations  laid  upon  the  artist,"  is  but 
to  heap  up  chaff.  But  put  "social"  for  "moral'*  and  the  situa- 
tion becomes  clear. 

The  realists,  naturalists,  and  veritists  assert  that  art  is  an 
individual  affair,  that  one  has  the  right  to  speak,  print,  or  publish 
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anything  he  pleases  or  that  he  can  get  another  to  like.  Art  as 
Master  of  Revels  and  Dispenser  of  Delights  cannot  attain  its 
utmost  unless  unfettered  by  conventionalities.  To  naysay  the 
free  access  of  artist  to  patron  is  to  mutilate  art,  kill  inspiration, 
and  cut  off  humanity  from  choice  springs  of  enjoyment. 

For  society  to  concede  any  such  claim  would  be  sheer  folly. 
What  madness,  when  we  are  all  the  time  besetting  the  individual 
with  our  theologies  and  religions  and  ideals,  and  can  scarcely 
keep  him  in  order  at  that,  to  let  the  irresponsible  artist  get  at 
him  and  undo  our  work  !  Why  give  art  carte  blanche  when  there 
is  scarcely  a  speculation  abroad  regarding  the  other  world 
which  has  not  been  shaped  by  considerations  of  this  world's 
discipline  ?  When  sober  Reason  has  scarcely  won  Lehrfreiheit 
it  is  over-early  to  emancipate  the  Artistic  Imagination.^ 

By  whom  art  shall  be  supervised  is  another  question.  All 
attempts  to  lodge  the  supervision  of  art  in  any  man  or  board 
have  done  more  harm  than  good.  By  brutal  suppression  they 
consecrate  the  established  order  and  turn  artists  into  sycophants 
or  revolutionists.  It  may  be  best  that  the  fate  of  the  artist's 
work  be  decided  by  the  ten  thousand  influential,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  million  uninfluential.  Then  let  the  indefinite 
public  ban  without  ruth  or  scruple  whatever  gives  moral  offense. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  enforce  the  amenableness  of  art  to 
society  without  asserting  its  amenableness  to  law. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
Stanford  University, 
California. 

'  In  France,  where  "  Hands  off !  "  has  been  the  maxim,  the  demoralization  trace- 
able to  anti-social  art  has  given  rise  to  a  strong  movement  for  social  control.  The 
Beringer  Bill,  which  is  likely  to  become  a  law,  punishes  not  only  the  publication  or 
sale  of  an  immoral  book  or  picture  but  even  the  possession  of  it. 
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In  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  Sociology  the 
writer  called  attention  to  the  eccentric  character  of  census  sta- 
tistics of  production  and  wages.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
article  is  a  criticism  of  census  statistics  of  capital  and  wealth 
which  seem  equally  eccentric.  In  The  Margin  of  Profit  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  says : 

Mr.  Chamberlain  attempts  to  sustain  his  position  by  making  the  common 
blunder,  which  he  shares  with  many  members  of  Congress  who  ought  to  know 
better,  by  trying  to  find  out  what  were  the  profits  of  manufacturing  in  1 880  from 
the  figures  of  the  census.  For  such  a  purpose  the  figures  of  the  census  are 
mere  rubbish.  If  the  questions  had  been  put  in  such  a  way  that  the  profits  of  the 
different  arts  investigated  would  have  been  disclosed,  manufacturers  would 
either  have  returned  no  answer  whatever  or  would  not  have  given  correct  and 
complete  answers.  The  taking  of  the  census  had  no  such  purpose  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  if  it  had.  All  that  you  have  in  the  census 
—  and  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  for  I  framed  the  forms  of  many  of  the  ques- 
tions, especially  in  the  department  of  which  I  took  the  census  myself — I  say 
all  that  you  have  in  the  census  which  is  of  value  and  which  can  be  used  with 
safety  is  the  gross  value  of  manufacturing  production,  the  cost  of  the 
materials,  the  number  of  employes  and  the  sum  of  their  wages.* 

In  the  eleventh  census  we  find  adopted  the  very  plan  which 
Mr.  Atkinson  declares  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out,  for 
besides  miscellaneous  expenses  in  addition  to  cost  of  material 
and  wages  which  were  not  reported  at  the  tenth  census,  it  was 
attempted  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  capital  employed  in  man- 

*  The  value  of  even  these  items  may  be  doubted  when  we  find  so  noted  a  sta- 
tistician as  Mr  Atkinson  quoting  the  sum  of  manufactured  products  as  the  value  of 
manufacturing  production.  This  Mr.  Atkinson  does  in  an  article  in  the  Chicago 
Record oi  December  II,  1896,  saying:  ''According  to'the  census  of  manufactures  the 
total  value  in  1890  was  I9t372,437i283,  number  of  employes  4,712,622,  average 
earnings  $484.'' 

The  value  of  the  product*  of  manufacturing  industry  is  thus  cjuoted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  relative  insignificance  of  products  with  which  it  is  compared.  The 
error  of  such  statements  was  shown  in  the  writer's  preceding  article. 
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ufacturing  industry,  whether  owned,  hired,  or  borrowed.  This 
it  is  claimed  was  not  accomplished  in  the  census  of  1880.  The 
futility  of  any  attempt  to  obtain  the  amount  of  manufacturing 
capital  is  not  only  intimated  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  but  declared  by 
General  Walker  in  his  remarks  of  the  Ni?ith  Ce?iszis  which  he 
repeated  in  the  Census  of  18S0: 

The  census  returns  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  are  entirely 
untrustworthy  and  delusive.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  which  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  ought  never  to  be  embraced  in  the  schedules  of  the  census,  not 
merely  for  the  reason  that  the  results  are,  and  must  remain  wholly  worthless, 
the  inquir}'  occupying  upon  the  schedules  the  place  of  some  technical 
questions  which  might  be  made  to  yield  information  of  great  value,  but  also 
because  the  inquiry  in  respect  to  capital  creates  more  prejudice  and  arouses 
more  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  enumeration  than  all  the  other  questions 
of  the  manufacturing  schedule  united.  It  is  in  fact  the  one  question  which 
manufacturers  resent  as  needlessly  obtrusive,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  per- 
haps the  one  question  in  relation  to  their  business  which  manufacturers, 
certainly  the  majority  of  them,  could  not  answer  to  their  own  satisfaction  if 
disposed. 

As  capital  can  only  increase  from  earnings,  statistics  which 
indicate  an  enormous  increase  of  capital  invested  and  a  compar- 
atively insignificant  profit  on  such  investment,  as  do  those  of  the 
eleventh  census,  are  evidently,  like  those  of  the  tenth  census, 
"mere  rubbish,"  which  it  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  the  public 
treasure  to  publish.  Notwithstanding  the  incomparability  of  the 
statistics  of  capital  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censuses,  we  find 
in  the  latter  census  elaborate  comparative  tables  showing  by 
localities  and  industries  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  produce 
$100  of  product  in  the  two  periods.  Not  only  do  we  find  these 
comparisons,  that  cannot  fail  to  mislead,  but  attempts  to  compute 
the  profits  of  manufacturing  capital  from  statistics  that  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Atkinson  and  General  Walker  must  be  wholly  worth- 
less. 

On  page  166,  part  3,  of  the  manufacturing  statistics  are 
presented  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  cotton-goods  industry, 
embracing  information  reported  at  no  previous  census,  with  the 
remarks ; 
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Although  the  ascertainment  of  the  profits  of  manufacturing  is  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  the  census  inquiry,  and  although  the  facts  which  can  be  pro- 
cured by  an  official  examination  must  necessarily  omit  many  items  and 
circumstances  which  must  be  considered  before  the  actual  profits  are  disclosed, 
yet  the  omissions  are  now  so  much  fewer  than  on  any  former  occasion  that 
we  can  certainly  arrive  at  a  nearer  approximation  of  the  truth  regarding  the 
margin  of  profit  than  ever  before,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

EXPENSES   AND   PRODUCT. 

Value  of  products, $267,981,724 

Cost  of  material  used,        -         -         $154,912,979 

Wages, 66,024,538 

Salaries  of  officers  and  clerks,  3.464,734 

Miscellaneous  expenses,       -         -         16,716,524     241,118,775 


Remainder,        .        .        -        -        $26,862,949 

This  remainder  represents  7.59  per  cent,  of  the  capital  excluding  the  value 
of  hired  property,  but  represents  much  more  than  the  actual  profits  of  manu- 
facturing. All  capital  expenditures,  excepting  rent  and  interest  paid  for 
cash  used  in  business  are  excluded  from  the  items  entering  into  the  cost  of 
production  ;  ordinary  repairs  are  included,  but  all  renewals  and  expenditures 
on  account  of  depreciation  of  machinery  are  omitted. 

The  cost  of  renewal  takes  a  large  percentage  of  nominal  profits  in  a  cotton- 
spinning  mill.  An  allowance  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
machinery  is  a  moderate  one  ;  this  would  be  a  gross  sum  of  $6,233,054  ;  reduc- 
ing the  $26,862,949  by  this  sum,  the  remainder  will  be  $20,629,895  which  is 
5.83  per  cent,  of  the  reported  capital. 

The  amount  of  capital  reported  as  invested  in  this  industry 
is  stated  as  $354,020,843  exclusive  of  hired  property,  of  which 
$230,993,567  represents  the  plant  and  $123,027,276  live  assets. 
Miscellaneous  expenses  were  given  as  follows : 

Rent  paid  for  tenancy,       -        -         -      $  488,735 

Taxes, 2,689,632 

Insurance, 1,213,322 

Repairs  of  buildings  and  machinery,  -  3,987,748 
Interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  business,  4,098,435 
Sundries  not  elsewhere  reported,     -       4,238,652 

We  find  it  remarked :  "  Borrowed  cash  is  included  in  the  capital  reported 
at  the  census  of  1890,  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  in  which  of  the  different 
items  it  is  fncluded,  as  the  schedule  of  inquiry  did  not  require  such  a  state- 
ment. The  amount  can  be  estimated  by  computation  based  on  the  interest 
report  under  miscellaneous  expenses." 
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At  5  per  cent,  the  amount  of  interest  paid  represents  an  average 
amount  of  borrowed  capital  of  $81,969,870,  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  reported  live  capital.  As  interest  on  this  amount  is  included  in 
expenses  it  cannot  be  properly  included  in  the  amount  of  capital  on 
which  to  compute  the  margin  of  profit.  Such  a  computation  gives 
rise  to  the  ungracious  suspicion  of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
census  officials  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  profits  of  capital. 
Possibly,  however,  this  is  only  a  blunder  illustrating  their  incom- 
petence. Deducting  the  borrowed  capital  on  which  interest  had 
been  paid  from  the  reported  capital,  and  dividing  the  profits 
shown  by  the  remainder,  we  have  as  the  quotient  representing 
the  margin  of  profit  7.61  per  cent,  instead  of  5.83  per  cent. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  capital  reported  seems  out  of 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  product.  Cotton  goods  are  staple 
and  sold  largely  on  orders  and  for  cash  and  seldom  on  long 
time.  The  writer  is  informed  by  one  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness that  in  ordinary  times,  such  as  was  the  census  year,  the  live 
assets  should  be  turned  over  at  least  five  times  during  the  year. 
According  to  these  statistics  it  required  $123,027,026  to  handle 
$267,981,724  of  product,  over  20  millions  of  which  was  profits 
in  large  part  available  for  handling  the  product.  To  what  extent 
the  capital  reported  as  invested  in  the  plant  may  be  an  exag- 
geration we  have  no  means  of  computing,  but  it  seems  quite 
evident  that  the  live  assets  are  reported  at  more  than  double 
the  actual  live  capital.  Moreover  as  there  is  specifically  included 
in  expenses  all  material  consumed  in  manufacturing  produc- 
tion, together  with  rent,  interest,  and  ordinary  repairs,  and 
besides  wages  of  operatives  the  salaries  of  those  who  con- 
duct the  business,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  what  can  be  the 
expenses  amounting  to  $4,238,652  which  we  find  included  as 
"sundries  not  elsewhere  reported." 

The  depreciation  of  plant,  for  which  allowance  is  also  made, 
has  been  largely  if  not  entirely  offset  by  the  increase  of  site 
values,  which  increase  has  become  part  of  the  capital  on  which 
the  margin  of  profit  is  computed. 

A  comparison  of  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  the  tenth 
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and  eleventh  censuses  indicates  an  increase  of  69.31  per  cent,  in 
production  and  120.78  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 
The  worthlessness  of  census  statistics  of  capital,  and  the  manner 
in  which  a  large  part  of  the  apparent  total  increase  of  product 
as  well  as  capital  is  obtained,  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
compiled  from  the  tables  of  the  eleventh  census.  Accepting 
these  figures  we  must  conclude  that  in  these  five  trades  there 
were  almost  four  times  as  many  employes  and  four  times  as 
large  a  product  in  1890  as  in  i88o>  and  that  five  and  a  half  times 
as  much  capital  was  invested,  though  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  those  reporting  themselves  as  engaged  in  these 
occupations  (as  shown  by  the  tables  of  occupation)  of  but  68 
per  cent. 


Year 


Average 
number  of 
employes 


Capital 


Value 
of  product 


Carpentry 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Painting  and  paper  hanging. . . 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 

Plastering  and  stucco  work 

Total 

Increase  per  cent 


1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880' 

1890 


[880 
[890 


54.138 
[40,021 

16,020 
[19,029 

17,711 

56,281 

2,165 

5,327 

10,624 


90,034 

331.282 

267 


^19,541,358 
81,542,845 

3,990,706 
54,969,408 

5,645,950 
23,135,781 

5,950,512 
29,235,247 

3,309,297 


$35,128,520 

192,192,578 

445 


$94,152,139 
281,195,162 

29,586,553 
204,165,642 
22,457,560 
72,067,998 
18,133,250 
80,905,925 

13,460,824 


$164,329,502 

651,795,551 
296 


To  one  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  letting  building  con- 
tracts and  conducting  the  business  of  these  trades  the  amount 
of  capital  reported  seems  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  prod- 
uct and  the  number  of  employes  and  amount  of  wages.  One  of 
Chicago's  most  experienced  architects,  to  whom  the  table  was 
submitted,  declared  it  absurd,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Chicago  contractors  have  not  capital  invested  in  their  business 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  work  executed. 

*  Tabulated  in  1880  under  head  of  Masonry,  brick  and  stone. 
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While  many  of  the  contractors  engaged  in  these  industries  have 
accumulated  property,  the  larger  proportion  are  persons  of  small 
means,  and  those  who  possess  wealth  find  more  profitable  invest- 
ment for  it  than  in  an  occupation  where  but  little  capital  is 
required. 

Building  contracts  as  a  rule  provide  for  payments  as  the  work 
progresses,  but  15  per  cent,  being  usually  retained  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract.  This  enables  the.  contractor  who  pur- 
chases his  material  on  credit  to  obtain  payments  on  his  contract 
to  meet  most  of  his  expenses.  With  a  very  small  amount  of 
capital,  which  is  turned  over  many  times,  he  is  able  to  execute  a 
large  amount  of  work.  The  principal  capital  employed  is  that 
of  the  producers  of  building  material.  As  this  capital  is  reported 
in  such  industries,  to  include  it  also  as  capital  employed  in  build- 
ing trades  is  to  count  the  same  capital  twice. 

The  great  increase  that  may  be  noticed  in  the  number  of 
employes  reported,  as  has  been  stated,  results  from  the  defective 
enumeration  of  the  previous  census.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the 
increase  of  product.  We  have  here  in  five  industries  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  product  amounting  to  almost  half  a  billion,  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  which  can  be  due  to  an  actual  increase. 

An  investigation  of  census  reports  of  valuation  shows  also  an 
enormous  apparent  increase  of  wealth  due  to  deficient  earlier  enu- 
merations. Quoting  the  figures  of  our  census,  Mulhall  declares  : 
"This  is  a  prodigious  increase  of  wealth  and  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race"  [^Dictionary  of  Statistics^.  Discov- 
ering how  greatly  not  only  our  own  people  but  the  whole  world 
have  been  misled  by  comparisons  of  incomparable  census  sta- 
tistics we  are  surprised  that  so  eminent  a  statistician  and  econ- 
omist as  Colonel  Wright  should  remark  that  census  statements  of 
less  than  the  full  amount  have  little  disastrous  effects.  This 
indicates  a  failure  to  perceive  the  danger  of  which  Robert  Giffen, 
the  most  eminent  of  English  statisticians,  warns  his  readers  in 
Growth  of  Capital.  Giffen  declares  :  "Country  has  been  compared 
with  country  and  period  with  period  in  the  most  reckless  fashion 
without  any  regard  to  the  comparability  of  the  data." 
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In  his  contribution  to  the  Journal  of  Sociology,  November 
1895,  Colonel  Wright  says: 

Like  all  fruit  the  fruit  of  the  census  tree  has  been  of  various  grades.  The 
information  was  not  always  accurate  but  it  was  rarely  vicious,  and  taking  the 
census  of  1850  as  the  first  great  stage  of  growth  it  must  be  understood  as  of 
varied  quality.  I  have  said  the  results  were  never  vicious.  This  was  true 
because  overestimates  are  rare  under  census  taking.     If  the  returns  were  in 

any  sense  defective,    they    were   defective   as  to  quantity  stated If 

more  than  the  full  amount  was  given  the  result  might  be  damaging,  but  state- 
ments of  less  than  the  full  amount  while  disappointing  have  little  or  no  disas- 
trous effect. 

Showing  the  different  methods  adopted  in  preceding  censuses 
from  those  of  the  tenth  census,  which  must  make  comparisons 
most  dangerous  unless  accompanied  by  the  fullest  explanation 
and  warning,  Colonel  Wright  remarks  of  the  tenth  census:  "Its 
faults  were  the  faults  of  any  such  great  undertaking,  but  they 
were  less  than  the  faults  of  any  previous  census." 

The  viciousness  of  our  census  statistics  seems  to  be  not  in  the 
deficiencies  of  the  earlier  enumerations  but  in  the  comparisons 
of  incomparable  statistics  which  we  find  in  the  later  censuses. 
In  the  tenth  census,  instead  of  a  caution  as  to  comparing  the 
valuations  of  that  census  with  preceding  censuses,  we  find  remarks 
conveying  the  impression  that  while  the  estimate  of  true  value 
of  the  census  of  i860  was  comparable  with  that  of  1880  it  was 
not  comparable  with  the  estimates  of  the  preceding  census. 
Judging  by  its  results  the  fault  of  the  tenth  census,  which  Colonel 
Wright  so  highly  commends,  seems  infinitely  greater  than  the 
fault  of  any  preceding  census.  By  misleading  our  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  writers  as  well  as  those  less  experienced,  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  censuses  have  defeated  the  purpose  for  which  at 
great  expense  they  have  been  compiled.  What  wonder  that  with 
official  statistics  which  seem  to  indicate  a  per  capita  increase  of 
wealth  during  the  decade  of  war  and  waste,  1 860-1 870,  three 
times  as  great  as  during  the  decade  of  peace  and  toil  which  fol- 
lowed, so  many  have  concluded  that  the  apparently  great  pros- 
perity of  this  period  was  due  to  the  greenback  issues,  and  that 
there  is  virtue  in  a  flood  of  money  !    What  wonder  either  that  a 
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comparison  of  statistics  of  1880  and  1890  with  those  of  i860 
should  have  led  others  to  believe  in  the  potency  of  a  tariff  tax 
for  the  creation  of  wealth !  Deceived  by  the  statistics  of  the 
tenth  census,  we  find  one  so  influential  in  molding  public  opinion 
and  directing  legislation  as  the  late  James  G.  Blaine  alleging  an 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation  from  i860  to  1 880  of  30 
billion  dollars  as  a  result  of  our  tariff  policy.  This  assertion, 
first  made  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  his  party 
for  the  presidency  in  1884,  is  repeated  in  Twe?ity  Years  of  Congress 
and  in  his  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
{North  American  Review,  January  1890).  This  mistaken  assertion 
has  been  iterated  and  reiterated  by  the  greater  as  well  as  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  protective  theory,  including  ex-President 
Harrison  and  President  McKinley.  Not  only  have  those  of  one 
political  faith  been  misled,  but  we  find  the  free-trade  champion, 
Roger  Q.  Mills,  replying  to  Mr.  Blaine's  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
practically  indorsing  Mr.  Blaine's  erroneous  assertions  {North 
America?i  Review,  February  1890).  Mr.  Blaine  having  properly 
omitted  slave  values  in  comparing  the  census  valuation  of  i860 
with  that  of  1880,  Mr.  Mills  charges  him  with  an  error  of  two 
billions,  but  is  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  claiming  the  difference 
between  the  valuation  of  i860  and  1880  as  measuring  the  increase 
of  the  nation's  wealth  during  the  period  was  an  error  of  several 
times  two  billions. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  as  was  declared  by  Mr.  Blaine,  of 
transcendent  importance  to  the  present  and  future  of  the  republic, 
and  its  discussion  by  the  foremost  advocates  of  opposing  theories 
had  unquestionably  wide  influence.  "We  must,"  said  Mr.  Blaine, 
**  insist  on  being  guided  by  facts  and  not  by  theories." 

In  the  light  of  recent  admissions  by  census  officials,  Mr. 
Blaine's  boasted  facts  seem  only  fiction.  These  admissions  have 
been  made  with  evident  reluctance,  and  only  as  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  facts  by  those  having  no  connection  with  the 
census  office. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  Chicago  Record oi  November  5,  1892, 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  late  superintendent  of  census,  placed  oppo- 
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site  the  estimates  of  true  value  for  i860  and  1890,  in  a  table 
which  he  presented,  the  remark  :  "A  comparison  cannot  be  made  ; 
i860  only  includes  estimated  true  value  based  upon  assessed 
property."  Mr.  Porter's  Record  article  followed  a  contribution 
to  that  journal  in  which  the  author  of  the  present  paper  had 
demonstrated  the  incomparability  of  census  estimates  of  "true 
value."  Though  in  this  newspaper  article  Mr.  Porter  makes 
this  admission,  census  bulletins  for  which  he  was  responsible 
contain  the  very  comparisons  which  he  declares  ought  not  to  be 
made.  Bulletin  104,  dated  August  22,  1 891,  contains  statistics 
of  assessed  and  true  value,  in  which  the  earlier  estimates  of  true 
value  are  tabulated  with  those  of  1880  and  1890  as  the  true  value 
of  all  property.  Instead  of  any  word  of  warning  as  to  the  com- 
parability of  the  data  the  following  remarks  are  made : 

Should  it  be  found  on  completion  of  the  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  true 
value  of  all  property  in  the  United  States,  that  the  same  relation  exists  in  1890 
between  assessed  value  and  true  value  as  existed  in  1880,  the  absolute 
wealth  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  eleventh  census  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $62,610,000,000  or  nearly  $1000  per    capita  as  against  $514  per 

capita  in  i860,  $7 .80  per  capita  in  1870  and  $8.70  per  capita  in  1880 

The  final  returns  showing  the  absolute  wealth  of  the  country  will  necessarily 
be  among  the  last  publications  of  the  office,  as  complete  data  for  the  calcula- 
tion are  not  available  until  after  the  inquiries  relating  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures  have  been  finished. 

As  will  be  shown,  and  as  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Porter,  the  val- 
uation of  i860  did  not  represent  the  true  value  of  all  property 
and  is  therefore  incomparable  with  the  later  valuations  which 
represent  what  Mr.  Porter  terms  the  "absolute  wealth"  of  the 
country.  Candid  criticism  of  census  bulletins  having  been  invited, 
the  writer  under  date  of  September  12,  1891,  called  Mr.  Porter's 
attention  to  the  erroneous  statements  and  comparisons  of  this 
bulletin  and  the  manner  in  which  the  public  was  being  deceived 
thereby.  This  however  had  no  effect,  for  on  the  4th  of  June 
following  Census  Bulletin  ig2  contained  the  same  false  statements, 
and  only  differed  from  the  former  bulletin  in  a  slight  change  in 
the  valuation  for  1890.  Bulletin  jyg,  issued  after  Mr.  Porter's 
retirement  from  the  census,  which  occurred  after  the  attention 
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of  Secretary  Smith  had  been  called  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Por- 
ter's bulletins,  gives  the  first  intimation  of  the  radical  difference 
in  methods  in  the  earlier  and  later  censuses.  In  this  bulletin 
are  presented  the  following  figures  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 


True  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property 

Assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property 

Year 

Amount 

Per 
capita 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Increase 
per  cent. 

1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

%  7,135,780,228 
16,159,616,068 
30,068,518,507 
43,642,000,000 
65,037,091,197 

308 
514 
780 
870 
1036 

126.46 
85-07 
45-14 
49.<» 

%  6,024,666,909 
12,084,560,005 
14,178,986,732 

17,139,903,495 
25,473,173,418 

260 

384^ 

368 

342 

407 

100.58 

17-33 
20.88 
48.62 

It  is  evident  from  the  small  difference  between  the  true  and  assessed 
values  in  1850  and  from  the  entire  omission  of  the  value  of  unorganized  ter- 
ritories, that  no  account  was  taken  at  that  time  of  the  vast  area  of  vacant 
public  lands,  or  of  any  other  property  real  or  personal  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  the  same  is  probably  true  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent  in  1 860.  The 
true  valuation  reported  in  1870  is  believed  to  include,  not  only  the  property 
taxed,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  that  exempt  from  taxation  by  law  or  escaping 
it  by  fraudulent  evasion,  but  little  information  as  to  the  kinds  of  property 
included  is  published.  The  report  of  1 880  shows  a  classification  of  the  prop- 
erty included,  indicating  a  more  rigorous  investigation  as  to  values. 

This  bulletin  is  stated  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  K 
Upton    who  also  prepared  bulletins    104  and   192.      Seemingly 
unwilling  to  admit    the   falsity   of  his   preceding  bulletin,  Mr. 
Upton  remarks  of  the  valuation  of  i860  :    "The  same  is  probably 
true,  at  least  to  a  great  extent." 

The  method  adopted  in  i860  is  plainly  stated  in  the  remarks 
of  the  superintendent  of  that  census,  which  show  that  no  prop- 
erty could  have  been  included  in  the  estimate  of  true  value  which 
was  not  included  in  the  assessor's  returns.  In  the  Eighth  Ce?mis 
it  is  remarked  : 

The  marshals  of  the  United  States  were  directed  to  obtain  from  the 
records  of  the  states  and  territories  respectively  an  account  of  the  value  of 
real  and  personal  estate  as  assessed  for  taxation.  Instructions  were  given 
these  officers  to  add  the  proper  amounts  to  the  assessments  so  that  the  returns 
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should  represent  as  well  the  true  or  intrinsic  value  as  the  inadequate  sum 

generally  attached  to  property  for  taxable  purposes It  must  be  borne  in 

mind  that  the  value  of  all  taxable  property  was  returned,  including  that  of 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  while  all  was  omitted  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  remarks  of  the  Ninth  Census  (1870)  General  Walker 
cautioned  the  public  against  comparing  the  valuation  of  that 
census  with  the  preceding  census,  and  on  page  3,  Vol.  Ill, 
explains : 

That  part  of  the  social  statistics  schedule  of  1850  which  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  valuation  has  always  been  understood  to  require  : 

1.  A  positive  statement  of  the  value  of  real  estate  as  assessed  for  pur- 
poses of  state  and  local  taxation. 

2.  A  positive  statement  of  the  value  of  personal  property  as  assessed 
for  purposes  of  state  and  local  taxation. 

3.  An  estimate  of  the  officer  making  the  returns  of  the  true  value  of 
both  species  of  property  combined.  The  phraseology  of  the  schedule  in  this 
matter  is  most  unfortunate,  but  it  has  always  been  understood  (interpreted  is 
hardly  the  word)  to  mean  what  is  given  above. 

General  Walker  farther  explained  that  he  had  undertaken  not 
only  to  obtain  the  value  of  property  exempt  from  assessment  but 
to  estimate  and  include  the  value  of  property  escaping  assessment 
by  reason  of  concealment.  As  the  result  we  find  that  while  in 
the  census  of  i860  the  estimated  true  value  reported  exceeded 
assessed  values  but  35  per  cent.,  the  estimated  true  value  in  the 
census  of  1870  exceeded  the  assessed  value  112  per  cent. 

As  has  been  stated  by  Colonel  Wright  the  census  of  1880  was 
taken  under  a  new  law.  This  law  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  special  agents  for  the  collection  of  valuation  and  manufac- 
turing statistics,  a  duty  that  in  previous  censuses  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  marshals  who  made  the  enumeration  of  population. 
At  this  census  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter  was  appointed  special  agent 
in  charge  of  statistics  of  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation.  As  a  result 
of  the  change  of  methods  the  estimates  of  true  value  of  the  tenth 
census  exceeded  those  of  the  ninth  census  45  per  cent.,  though 
assessed  values  indicated  an  increase  of  but  20  per  cent. 

The  estimates  of  true  value  of  this  census  were  tabulated  with 
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valuations  of  preceding  censuses  as  "  the  true  value  of  all  prop- 
erty," and  this  without  a  word  of  caution  or  explanation  as  to 
the  incomparability  of  the  estimates  of  value  of  that  census  with 
those  of  preceding  censuses.  The  fact  that  the  tenth  census, 
unlike  the  ninth  census,  failed  to  give  such  warning  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  resignation  of  General  Walker  before  the 
work  of  the  tenth  census  was  completed.  This  left  the  remarks 
of  the  tenth  census  accompanying  the  tables  of  valuation  to  be 
written  by  Henry  Gannett,  Mr.  Porter's  subordinate,  who  instead 
of  warning  the  public  of  the  incomparability  of  the  figures  which 
he  presented  with  those  of  previous  censuses,  cautioned  it  against 
a  comparison  of  the  valuations  of  1850  and  i860,  saying: 

Yet  we  can  scarcely  credit  so  great  an"  increase  in  the  true  value  of  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  in  a  single  decade  as  that  from  $7,135,780,228  to 
$16,159,616,068  or  126  per  cent.  Not  only  is  so  great  an  increase  in  itself 
very  improbable,  but  there  are  many  other  considerations  which  indicate  that 
the  valuation  of  1850  was  much  too  small.  For  instance  the  growth  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  during  this  period  does  not  indicate 
so  great  an  increase  of  wealth  nor  does  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
navigation  interests,  nor  the  increase  of  our  banking  and  internal  commerce  ; 
all  these  point  to  the  probability  that  where  the  true  valuation  of  i860  and 
1850  as  given  by  the  eighth  and  seventh  censuses  respectively  are  incompat- 
ible with  one  another,  it  is  the  latter  which  is  mainly  in  fault. 

This  seems  to  have  misled  Mr.  Blaine  and  through  him  must 
have  misled  the  many  thousands  who  read  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  of 
acceptance  in  1884  and  Whitelaw  Reid's  letter  accepting  the 
nomination  of  vice  president  in  1892,  in  which  he  quoted  Mr. 
Blaine's  letter.  Referring  to  the  valuation  of  1850  Mr.  Blaine 
said: 

Little  more  was  done  than  to  consolidate  the  local  valuations  used  in  the 
states  for  purposes  of  assessment,  and  that,  as  everyone  knows,  differs  widely 
from  a  complete  exhibit  of  all  the  property.  In  the  census  of  i860,  however, 
the  work  was  done  with  great  thoroughness,  the  distinction  between  "  assessed 
value  "  and  "  true  value  "  being  carefully  observed.  The  grand  result  was  that 
the  "  true  value  "  of  all  property  in  the  states  and  territories  (excluding  slaves) 

amounted  to   14  billions  of  dollars At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the 

total  property  of  the  United  States  as  returned  by  the  census  of  1 880  amounted 
to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  44  billions  of  dollars.     This  great   result  was 
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attained  notwithstanding  that  countless  millions  had  in  the  interval  been  wasted 
in  a  bloody  war. 

We  have  quoted  Mr.  Blaine  as  showing  how  even  the  brightest 
minds  have  been  misled,  and  through  them  the  public,  by  these 
contributions  of  the  United  States  government  to  social  science. 

How  greatly  Mr.  Blaine  was  deceived  may  be  seen  from  the 
remarks  of  Superintendent  Walker  in  the  Ce?isus  of  i8jo. 

It  will  be  easily  gathered  from  the  remarks  already  submitted  that  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  superintendent  that  the  estimates  of  the  true  value  of  prop- 
erty at  the  census  of  i860  were  made  generally  without  any  appreciation  of 
the  principles  which  should  govern  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  that 
the  results  were  for  nearly  all  the  states  defective,  while  for  some  the  state- 
ments of  value  were  so  far  below  the  fact  as  to  be  unworthy  of  publication. 

That  the  somewhat  greater  difference  between  the  estimates 
of  true  value  and  assessed  value  in  i860  than  in  1850  may  have 
been  due  to  a  closer  approximation  of  the  true  value  of  assessed 
property  is  possible,  though  it  seems  likely  that  in  a  decade  of 
such  rapid  development  as  was  that  of  the  fifties  the  assessments 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  actual  increase  of  values.  Whatever 
of  incomparability  there  may  have  been  between  the  census  esti- 
mates of  "true  value"  for  1850  and  i860,  it  is  evidently  slight 
in  comparison  with  the  degree  of  incomparability  between  the 
estimate  for  i860  and  those  of  the  succeeding  censuses.  Yet  while 
quick  to  see  the  impropriety  of  a  comparison  of  incomparable 
statistics  which  might  seem  to  indicate  a  prosperous  condition  in 
a  period  of  comparative  commercial  freedom,  Mr.  Gannett  was 
entirely  blind  to  the  impropriety  of  comparisons  that  grossly 
exaggerated  the  apparent  increase  of  wealth  during  a  period  of 
tariff  restriction.  Here  seems  the  great  trouble  regarding  our 
census  statistics,  that  they  have  been  intrusted  to  politicians 
anxious  to  furnish  figures  to  support  a  theory  instead  of  to  econ- 
omists seeking  facts  from  which  to  formulate  theories. 

To  Mr.  Gannett's  mind  an  increase  in  the  value  of  property 
of  nine  billions  in  the  decade  1 850-1860  is  so  great  as  to  seem 
incredible,  while  an  increase  from  14  billions  (omitting  slave 
values)  in  i860  to  30  billions  in  1870  and  nearly  44  billions  in 
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1880  is  not  to  be  questioned  beyond  allowance  for  a  premium  on 
gold  of  25  per  cent,  in  1870.  That  is,  during  the  decade  of  war, 
in  which  for  nearly  half  the  period  more  than  a  million  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  our  population  North  and  South  were  with- 
drawn from  productive  pursuits  to  turn  their  energies  to  destruc- 
tion, while  the  remainder  of  the  population  was  chiefly  employed 
in  production  of  war  material  that  went  up  in  smoke,  there  was 
a  larger  increase  in  the  national  wealth  than  in  the  decade  of 
peace  and  productive  toil  which  preceded.  In  support  of  this 
absurd  assertion,  utterly  regardless  of  the  facts,  Mr.  Gannett 
declares  that  the  growth  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  other 
interests  does  not  indicate  so  great  an  increase  of  wealth.' 

Accurate  information  regarding  the  growth  of  capital  and 
wealth  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  an  intel- 
ligent opinion  regarding  the  merits  of  systems  of  taxation  and 
finance.  That  our  census  has  failed  to  furnish  this  is  admitted 
in  the  remarks  of  the  recently  issued  Census  Volume  of  Wealth 
atid  Taxation  which  may  be  epitomized  as  follows : 

*  As  appears  by  the  Census  of  i860  and  other  official  sources  these  interests  for 
the  census  years  1850  and  i860  were  as  follows  : 


Cash  value  of  farms 

Value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery. . . 

Manufacturing  capital 

Tonnage  of  merchant  marine 

Tonnage  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver  and  domestic  merchan- 
dise   

Imports  of  gold  and  silver  and  domestic  mer- 
chandise   

Miles  of  railroad 4 

Value  of  railroads  (cost) 

Number  of  banks 

Banking  capital 

Loans  and  discounts 


1850 


^^3,271,575,426 

151,587,638 

553,245,351 

3,525,454 

1,439,694 
136,946,912 

178,138,318 
8,588 
296,260,128 
872 
227,469,074 
412,607,653 


^556,645,045, 007 

247,127,496 

1,009,855,715 

5,325,454 

2,379,396 

373,189,274 

362,166,254 

30,598 

1,134,452,909 

1,562 

421,880,095 

691,945,580 


According  to  the  figures  of  the  Census  of  i8go  the  value  of  farms  and  improve- 
ments amounted  to  $10,096,776  in  1880  and  $13,279,252,649  in  1890.  The  increase 
in  value  of  farms  from  1850  to  i860  was  thus  considerably  greater  than  from  1880  to 
1890,  and  almost  as  great  as  in  the  twenty  years,  i860  to  1880. 
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In  comparing  the  report  of  true  valuation  of  1890  with  like  valuations  of 
previous  periods  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  : 

1.  That  no  statement  of  true  valuation  previous  to  1890  included  the 
value  of  vacant  state  or  national  land  or  Indian  reservations. 

2.  That  the  true  valuation  for  1870  admittedly  embraces  certain  duplica- 
tions of  value  of  personal  property  arising  from  the  taxation  of  mortgages 
and  the  realty  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  values  are  inflated,  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  then  in  use,  requiring  a  corrective 
reduction  of  20  per  cent. 

3.  That  for  i860  and  1850  the  true  value  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
adding  to  the  assessor's  list  such  an  amount  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
officer  reporting,  compensate  for  the  undervaluation  of  the  assessors. 

If  such  course  was  pursued  no  property  exempt  from  taxation  or  which 
escaped  the  assessor's  list  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  property  valued. 

These  admitted  differences  of  method  pursued  in  reaching  the  figures  of 
true  valuation  for  the  several  census  periods,  and  the  temporary  character  of 
the  census  office,  of  themselves  preclude  any  attempt  of  one  census  to  revise 
the  figures  of  a  previous  one,  and  the  figures  as  published,  if  not  as  accurate, 
as  desired,  can  be  accepted  with  safety  as  showing  in  a  general  way  a  con- 
tinuous increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  exact  proportions  of  which 
cannot  be  measured. 

Here  is  an  admission  that  the  universal  impression  regarding 
this  matter  derived  from  the  misleading  remarks  of  the  Tenth 
Census  and  bulletins  of  the  present  census  is  erroneous.  Since 
these  remarks  were  written  by  Mr.  Upton,  who  prepared  the 
misleading  bulletins,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  them  he  endeav- 
ors to  envelop  the  matter  in  doubt  by  saying,  ''if  such  a  course 
was  pursued."  That  such  a  course  appears  to  have  been  followed 
he  admits,  but  what  appear  to  be  the  facts  conflict  with  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  theories  and  so,  though  it  is  evident  that 
under  the  earlier  census  law  and  the  instructions  which  they 
received  the  marshals  could  have  pursued  no  other  course,  Mr. 
Upton  says,  '^  If  such  a  course  was  pursued  no  property  exempt 
from  taxation  or  which  escaped  the  assessor's  list  is  included." 

How  far  the  public  is  misled  by  census  figures  which  we  find 
quoted  without  explanation  or  word  of  warning,  not  only  in 
widely  circulated  unofficial  works  of  reference  such  as  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Netvs  Almanac,  but  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  and  in 
bulletins  of  the  labor  bureau,  can  only  be  judged  when  we  have 
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obtained  something  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  true  value  of  all 
property  in  i860. 

The  correction  of  the  figures  of  the  earlier  censuses  so  that 
they  may  be  fairly  comparable  with  the  later  valuations  is  a  task 
that  could  be  successfully  accomplished  only  by  one  having 
access  to  official  records,  and  then  with  the  application  of  almost 
infinite  patience  and  perseverance.  This  task  has,  however,  been 
accomplished  by  a  statistician,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Waite,  whose 
ability,  displayed  in  this  very  investigation,  caused  Mr.  Porter,  a 
few  months  before  retiring,  to  place  him  in  charge  of  investiga- 
tions of  true  value  of  the  present  census. 

Mr.  Waite's  conclusion,  after  most  thorough  and  painstaking 
investigation,  was  that  the  true  value  of  all  property  in  i860 
could  not  have  been  less  than  25  billion  dollars  exclusive  of  slave 
values.  Considering  that  the  valuation  of  1870  was  ^30,068,- 
578,507  and  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  1870  indicated  an 
actual  decrease  in  value  per  capita  expressed  in  the  inflated 
currency  of  the  period,  this  estimate  does  not  seem  above  the 
mark.  While  it  must  be  considered  that  the  valuation  of  30 
billions  is  expressed  in  a  depreciated  currency,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Superintendent  Walker  prices  were 
enhanced  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  census  year,  it  must  also 
be  considered  that  the  valuation  of  1 870  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Por- 
ter and  is  admitted  by  General  Walker  to  have  been  inadequate. 

Assessed  values  show  an  increase  from  1870  to  1880  of  20 
per  cent.,  and  were  there  no  change  in  methods  of  assessment, 
the  valuation  of  1880  being  43.6  billion  dollars  they  would 
indicate  the  true  value  of  all  property  in  1870  to  have  been 
^^36,333.000,000. 

Mr.  Waite,  however,  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  referred, 
points  out  that  there  was  during  the  seventies  a  very  material 
change  in  the  methods  of  assessment,  saying : 

During  the  seventies  a  tidal  wave  of  opposition  to  the  law-defying,  low- 
assessment  plan  swept  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In 
1874,  although  values  had  declined  under  the  pressure  of  the  panic  of  1873, 
Pennsylvania  increased  her  assessment  of  real  estate  536  million  dollars  over 
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that  of  1873,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  a  single  year.  Minnesota 
increased  her  assessment  of  real  estate  109  per  cent,  the  same  year.  The 
previous  year  Indiana  added  250  million  dollars  to  her  assessment  of  real 
estate.  Illinois  increased  her  assessment  from  372  million  to  899  million 
dollars,  the  work  of  a  twelvemonth.  Ohio  in  her  decennial  assessment 
increased  that  of  real  estate  318  million  dollars,  or  to  within  76  million  dollars 
of  what  it  was  assessed  at  ten  years  later.  California  in  1873  increased  her 
assessment  of  real  estate  from  182  million  to  423  million  dollars.  New  York's 
record  was  no  less  wonderful.  After  the  panic  of  1873,  i"  ^^e  face  of  swift- 
declining  values  caused  by  92  million  dollars  of  debts  being  liquidated  in 
bankruptcy  in  New  York  City  in  a  single  year,  the  towns  in  thirty  counties  in 
a  single  twelvemonth  increased  their  assessment  of  real  estate  by  a  mere  change 
in  the  rate  of  per  cent,  at  which  it  was  assessed  from  380  million  to  880 
million  dollars,  while  other  towns  and  counties  raised  their  assessment  by 
annual  leaps  and  bounds.  According  to  the  state  assessors,  the  assessment 
was  raised  from  37  per  cent,  of  the  true  value  in  1870  to  62  per  cent,  of  the 
true  value  in  1880.  That  their  estimate  of  the  true  value  of  real  estate  was 
not  too  low  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  quite  accurately  corresponds  with 
the  tenth-census  estimate,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  estimate  of  our  total 
wealth  ever  made  by  the  national  government  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
sworn  statement  of  over  three  thousand  assessors  as  to  the  rate  at  which  they 
assessed  real  estate  proves  conclusively  that  the  estimate  of  1870  was  not 
too  high.  Hence  the  claim  is  rightly  made  by  the  state  assessors  that  67 
per  cent.,  or  more  than  one  billion,  was  added  to  the  assessed  value  of 
real  estate  during  the  decade  by  a  mere  change  in  the  rate  per  cent,  of 
assessment,  or,  in  other  words,  a  net  increase  of  800  million  dollars  to  the 
assessment  rolls,  while  the  total  true  value  as  measured  in  an  appreciating 
dollar  had  fallen  340  million  dollars.  In  short,  taking  the  assessed  value  of 
real  estate  for  each  assessment  district  in  eight  commonwealths  in  the  year 
before  the  change  of  the  per  cent,  of  the  true  value  at  which  real  estate  was 
assessed,  and  placing  it  in  one  column  and  the  assessments  for  the  next  year 
in  another  column,  the  difference  between  the  two  columns  shows  that  in  eight 
states  alone  a  mere  change  in  the  per  cent,  of  assessment  added  over  three 
billion  dollars  to  the  assessment  rolls.  Remember  that  this  was  the  work  of  a 
twelvemonth  during  which,  in  most  cases,  the  value  of  property  was  depreciat- 
ing more  rapidly  than  new  property  was  being  created. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  quote  Mr.  Waite's  demonstration, 
from  six  independent  masses  of  statistics,  that  the  true  value  of 
all  property  could  not  have  been  less  than  25  billion  dollars  in 
i860  and  not  far  from  40  billion  dollars  in  1870.  It  would  seem 
that  these  investigations  regarding  the  value  of  property  in  1850 
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and  i860  would  have  furnished  more  valuable  matter  for  publi- 
cation than  the  many  pages  of  comparison  of  incomparable  sta- 
tistics with  which  the  census  volumes  are  filled. 

Mr.  Waite's  statement  in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Smith  explain- 
ing his  retirement  from  the  census  gives  an  idea  of  the  degree 
of  accuracy  attained  in  the  present  census.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Waite  says : 

You  may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  pressure  that  this  man '  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  my  successor  unless  I  give  you  one  instance  from  my  painful  experi- 
ence. Not  long  since  my  superior,  after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  persuade  me  to 
furnish  final  estimates  of  the  wealth  in  certain  states  at  an  early  day  (although 
I  had  not  yet  received  some  of  the  indispensable  data  then  being  tabulated  in 
the  census  office)  said  :  "  Mr.  Waite,  if  you  should  miss  the  mark  by  a  thou- 
sand millions  it  would  be  all  right.    What  we  want  is  figures  for  publication." 

Replying  under  date  of  May  3,  1894,  to  a  communication  in 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  had  called  his  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  was  being  misled  by  statistics  pre- 
sented in  bulletins  of  the  present  census,  Colonel  Wright  said : 
"You  are  aware  of  course  that  all  of  the  tabulation  of  the  elev- 
enth census  was  practically  completed  before  I  took  charge  of  it. 
If  there  are  glaring  errors  in  it,  I  am  unable  to  help  it  because  I 
could  not  retake  the  census.  My  duty  is  simply  to  bring  the 
results  out  in  as  creditable  a  way  as  possible.  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  plans  of  the  census  or  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistics.". 

Yet  Colonel  Wright  may  after  all  have  mistaken  his  duty. 
If  it  was  impossible  so  to  revise  the  statistics  of  the  census  that 
they  might  serve  to  enlighten  instead  of  to  mislead,  and  if  he 
had  no  power  to  send  them  to  the  garbage  heap,  it  was  surely 
within  his  authority  to  make  them  less  harmful.  Instead  of  even 
warning  the  public  as  to  the  misleading  character  of  the  statistics 
of  the  eleventh  census,  Colonel  Wright,  not  only  in  the  article 
criticised  in  the  writer's  former  paper,  but  on  various  occasions, 
notably  in  an  article  in  the  Forum  (May  1895),  has  given  to 
them  the  weight  of  his  great  reputation.     In  the  latter  article  he 

» Mr.  Porter. 
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undertakes  to  demonstrate  from  census  statistics  that  there 
has  been  in  recent  years  not  only  increased  opportunity  but 
increased  equality  of  opportunity.     Colonel  Wright  says  : 

I  believe  that  economic  and  industrial  opportunity  does  really  underlie 
ever)'  sort  of  opportunity  and  that  we  are  making  real  progress  toward  a  greater 
equality  of  opportunity  through  the  extension  of  opportunities  themselves ; 
and  when  this  statement  is  supplemented  by  the  single  fact  that  the  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  from  $308  in  1850  to  $1039  in  1890,  the 
argument  needs  little  if  any  further  illustration.  If  the  per  capita  wealth 
remained  the  same,  then  I  should  subscribe  willingly  to  the  idea  that  social 
and  industrial  progress  and  poverty  grow  side  by  side  and  that  the  rich  are 
growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  less  scientific  than  such  use 
of  statistics,  yet  Colonel  Wright  declares:  "The  statistical 
method  of  study,  which  is  the  historical  and  the  comparative 
method  in  the  highest  sense,  enables  us  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusions directly  opposed  to  those  resulting  from  observation. 
One  is  the  empirical,  the  other  the  scientific  method." 

Colonel  Wright's  remark  and  his  use  of  statistics  calls  to 
mind  the  story  of  the  Scotch  merchant  whose  accountant  at  the 
close  of  the  year  had  presented  him  a  most  gratifying  balance 
indicating  that  his  profits  during  the  year  were  nearly  ;^2000 
greater  than  he  had  expected.  Elated  with  his  good  fortune  the 
merchant  tells  his  wife,  who  insists  that  since  he  is  so  prosper- 
ous he  can  afford  a  new  equipage  and  furniture  and  new  dresses 
for  herself  and  daughters.  Finding  it  difficult  to  meet  these  new 
expenses  the  merchant  is  puzzled  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
being  so  prosperous  he  has  not  a  larger  cash  balance.  He  can- 
not sleep  for  wonder  over  the  matter,  so  he  dresses  himself  and 
goes  down  to  his  store  more  carefully  to  inspect  his  books.  This 
inspection  revealed  the  fact  that  in  footing  up  the  column  of 
assets  his  bookkeeper  had  included  the  date  1880  which  stood 
just  above.  Crestfallen  he  calls  his  accountant  from  his  bed, 
exclaiming,  "Sandy !  ye  scoundrel!  comedown;  ye've  counted 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord." 

In  this  case  the  merchant's  observation  was  right,  while  his 
bookkeeper's  statistical  method  was  necessarily  incorrect  because 
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it  was  unscientific.  The  experience  of  intelligent  observers  is  con- 
trary to  Colonel  Wright's  conclusions.  Observation  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  right  because,  like  Sandy's  figures,  Colonel  Wright's 
are  necessarily  wrong.  True,  he  has  not  counted  in  "the  year  of 
our  Lord,"  but  in  making  his  comparison  he  has  failed  to  include 
at  least  one-half  the  property  of  the  earlier  period,  and  con- 
founding value  with  wealth,  counts  as  social  wealth  much  that 
represents  but  an  increase  of  monopoly  values. 

Unfortunately  our  census  fails  to  segregate  land  values  and 
improvements,  or  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  the  construction  of 
railroads  or  gas  works  and  other  properties,  the  value  of  which 
represents  to  a  large  extent  the  value  of  the  franchise  or  special 
privilege.  For  instance,  the  capital  of  Chicago  gas  companies 
is  given  at  $40,857,246,  which  is  well  understood  in  Chicago  to 
be  nearly  if  not  quite  three  times  the  cost  of  the  plant.  .  The 
difference  between  social  wealth  and  property  values  is  shown 
by  Professor  Hadley  in  a  contribution  to  the  Yale  Review.  Pro- 
fessor Hadley  says : 

The  word  wealth  has  two  quite  distinct  meanings.  In  its  broad  or  social 
sense  it  includes  all  of  those  objects  whose  possession  contributes  to  the  enjoy- 
ment or  well  being  of  society It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate 

measure  of  wealth  in  this  broad  sense  or  even  to  say  exactly  what  articles 
should  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  such  wealth    .... 

Individual  wealth  is  more  accurately  designated  as  property.  We  may 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  social  wealth  and  individual  property  by  say- 
ing that   wealth  is  produced,    while    property  is  acquired One  or 

two  illustrations  will  serve  to  make  the  distinction  clear.  Under  the  English 
system  of  enclosures,  land  which  had  formerly  been  free  to  all  the  public  to 
use  was  made  the  subject  of  private  ownership.  By  this  practice  we  had  an 
increase  of  property.  The  landlords  now  had  valuable  rights  which  could  be 
bought  or  sold  —  rights  of  a  kind  that  did  not  exist  before  —  but  the  wealth  of 
the  community,  for  the  moment,  was  not  one  whit  increased.  There  were  no 
more  means  of  enjoyment  in  existence  than  there  had  been  before.  There 
was  acquisition  of  property  without  production  of  wealth.  On  the  other  hand» 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  we  sometimes  see  a  nullification  of  property  without 
a  destruction  of  wealth. 

In  comparing  the'census  valuation  of  i860  with  later  valua- 
tions it  is  usual  to  omit  slave  values  because  it  is  recognized  that 
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such  values  represented  no  social  wealth.  For  the  same  reason 
in  any  fair  comparison  of  the  later  valuation  with  that  of  1850 
and  i860  we  must  also  eliminate  such  property  values  as  repre- 
sent only  special  privilege. 

At  the  last  census  the  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $65,037,090,197.'  Of  this 
$39,544,544,333  was  of  real  property  exclusive  of  mines,  quar- 
ries, telegraphs,  telephones,  and  the  exceedingly  valuable  land 
occupied  by  railroads.  The  mines  were  valued  at  g  1,29 1,291, - 
579,  and  the  railroads  at  $8,685,407,323.  Of  this  property  prob- 
ably considerably  less  than  one-half  represents  the  cost  of 
improvements,  or  wealth  created  since  the  first  white  man  landed 
on  our  coast.  The  land  is  the  endowment  of  the  Creator  and 
its  increase  in  value  does  not  represent  an  increase  of  wealth  — 
on  the  contrary,  with  forests  and  mines  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  to  a  large  extent  exhausted,  there  is  a  decrease  instead  of 
an  increase  of  wealth  of  this  character.  Could  the  few  be 
enabled  to  preempt  the  air  as  they  have  the  land  and  compel  us 
.to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  breathing  it,  we  should  have  an 
increase  of  property  values  which  Colonel  Wright  might  with 
equal  propriety  quote  as  conclusive  proof  of  increased  equality 
of  opportunity. 

H.  L.  Bliss. 

Chicago. 

*  This  includes  property  owned  by  foreigners.     The  value  of  such  property  was 
estimated  by  Giffen  at  one  billion  pounds  sterling  in  1880. 
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FIFTH    MEETING. 

1.  General  topic  :  The  Housing  of  the  Poor. 
References  : 

Drage,  The  Labor  Problem  (London,  Macmillan,  1896). 
A  careful  discussion. 

Gould,  The  Economics  of  Improved  Housing  (Va/e  Review ^  May  i896)_ 
Maintains  that  improved  housing  is  fairly  remunerative  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  highly  economical  to  society  as  a  preventive 
of  crime  and  pauperism,  giving  statistics  as  proof. 

Shaw,  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe  (New  York,  Cen- 
tury Co.,  1895). 

Shaw,  Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain  (New  York,  Century  Co., 

1895). 

Shaw's  two  books  are  standard  works  on  this  subject.  (See  indexes.) 
Tolman,  Half  a  Century  of  Improved  Housing  Effort  by  the  New  York 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Gives  the  experience  of  this  the  oldest  and  most  active  of  such 

associations,  and  the  results  attained. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  The   Housing  of  the  Working 

Classes  (8th  special  report). 

Invaluable  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Local  Tenement  Houses. 

Ascertain  the  names  and  location  of  these  houses  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  Make  a  special  study  of  two  or  three  typical  houses  and 
show  plan  of  the  same,  number  and  size  of  rooms,  arrangements  for 
ventilation  and  light,  etc.,  and  consider  the  opportunities  of  the  inmates 
for  healthful  physical,  social,  and  family  life. 

3.  General  discussion,  topic :  The  Tenement  House  Problem. 
References  : 

Arena,  The  Tenement  House  Curse,  a  Symposium  {Arena,  April  1894). 

Discusses  the  menace  of  the  tenement  house  and  gives  facts  as  to 

Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  York ;  also  has  appended  a  bibliography 

of  the  subject. 
Mass.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  A  Tenement  House  Census  of  Boston 

(Report  of  the  Bureau  for  1892). 

A  model  of  thoroughness,  with  suggestions  as  to  remedies. 
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Riis,  How  the  other  Half  Lives  (New  York,  Scribners,  1892). 

Riis,  The  Tenement  the  Real  Problem  of  Society  {Forum,  March  1895). 

Riis'  writings  give  a  stirring  picture  of  the  tenement-house  evil  in 

New  York  City  with  practical  suggestions. 
Wood  and  others,  The  Poor  in  Great  Cities  (New  York,  Scribners,  1895). 

Two  chapters  devoted  to  the  tenements  of  New  York  City. 

(See  also  references  under  general  topic.) 

SIXTH    MEETING. 

1.  General  topic:  Population,  Vital  Statistics. 
References  : 

Farr,  Vital  Statistics.     (London,  Stanford,  1885.) 

Compiled  after  Farr*s  death  and  hence  fragmentary,  but  still  one  of 
the  most  important  works  on  the  subject. 

George,  Progress  and  Poverty  (New  York,  Lovell,  1879),  bk.  ii. 

Ably  presents  the  argument  against  Malthusianism  as  a  working 
principle. 

Malthus,  On  Population. 

Furnishes  a  background  principle  for  all  investigations  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mayo-Smith,  Statistics  and  Sociology  (New  York,   Macmillan,  1895), 
bks.  ii  and  iii. 

Valuable  for  facts  and  also  for  the  insight  they  give  into  the  connec- 
tion between  vital  statistics  and  sociology  in  general. 

Newsholme,  Vital  Statistics  (London,  Swan,  1892). 

Gives  a  general  insight  into  methods,  difficulties,  and  results  of  vital 
statistics. 

2.  Special   Report  on  the   Population  and  Vital    Statistics  of  the  District 
Studied. 

Classify  the  population  by  nationalities  and  show  on  a  map  the  location 
of  each  nationality.  Study  the  part  each  nationality  plays  in  the  social, 
industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  community.  Get  marriage,  death, 
and  birth  rate.  Sources — reports  of  board  of  health,  county  agent, 
police  department,  etc. 

3.  General  discussion,  topic :  The  Causes  Affecting  the  Health  of  this  Com- 
munity. 

SEVENTH    MEETING. 

I.  General  topic :  The  Causes  of  Poverty. 
References  : 

Booth,  Labor  and  Life  of  the  People  (London,  Williams,  1891),  Vol.  I, 
pt.  i.  ch.  5. 
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Finds  physical  weakness  to  be  the  most  important  cause  of  depend- 
ence. The  book  as  a  whole  is  an  epoch-making  work  in  this  line  of 
social  investigation. 

Davenport,    Outlines  of   Economic   Theory   (New  York,    Macmillan, 
1896),  ch.  22. 

De  Laveleye,  Luxury  (London,  Swan,  1891). 

George,  Progress  of  Poverty. 

Denies  Malthusianism  and  argues  that  lack  of  land  and  natural 
opportunities  is  the  cause  of  poverty. 

Goddard,  Poverty,  its  Genesis  and  Exodus  (London,  Swan,  1892). 

Goddard,  Davenport  and  De  Laveleye  condemn  luxury  as  a  cause  of 
poverty. 

Graham,  The  Social  Problem  (London,  Kegan  Paul,  1886),  bk.  i  and  bk. 
iii,  ch.  I. 

Denies  that  luxury  is  a  cause  and  makes  the  point  that  present 
wretchedness  of  the  poor  is  not  absolute  but  comparative. 

Hobson,  Problems  of  Poverty,  ch.  9. 

Accepts  Booth's  figures  and  concludes  that  lack  of  employment  at 
repectable  wages  is  the  prime  cause. 

Malthus,  On  Population. 

Tendency  of  population  to  increase  faster  than  subsistence,  pointed 
out  by  Malthus,  is  the  classical  theory  for  the  cause  of  poverty. 

2.  Special  reports  from  two  or  three  members  on  the  History  and  Conditions 
of  Chosen  Families  among  the  Poor. 

Follow  the  method  of  study  suggested  in  this  paper.     For  additional 
assistance  see  Dr.  Henderson's  Catechism  for  Social  Observation. 

3.  General  discussion. 

EIGHTH    MEETING. 
I.  General  topic  :  The  Family. 
References  : 

Brace,  Gesta  Christi  (New  York,  Armstrong,  1893). 

Especially  valuable  as  showing  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
family. 
De  Coulanges,  Ancient  City  (Boston,  Lee,  1896),  bk.  ii. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  family  in  Greek  and  Roman  times. 
Letourneau,  Evolution  of  Marriage  (New  York,  Scribners,  1895). 

Comparative  anthropological  study,  discussing  more  fully  sexual 
relations  in  general. 
McLennan,  Primitive  Marriage  (Edinburgh,  Block,  1865). 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  original  investigations  as  to  early 
marriage  ;  maintains  the  principle  of  Mutterrecht. 
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Small  &   Vincent,   Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (New  York, 

American  Book  Co.,  1894),  bk.  ii,  ch.  i,  bk.  iii,  ch.  2. 

A  good  view  of  the  family  in  its  relation  to  society. 
Starcke,  Primitive  Family  (New  York,  Appleion,  1885). 

Concise  discussion  from  the  anthropological  side. 
Thwing,  The  Family  (Boston,  Lee,  1887). 

A  good  discussion  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
Westermarck,  History  of  Human  Marriage  (London,  Macmillan,  1894). 

A  standard  authority  on  marriage,  especially  in  its  biological  and 

anthropological  aspects. 

2.  Special  Report  on  the  Effects  of  Local  Conditions  on  Family  Life. 

Find  out  as  much  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  local  industries.  Consult  the  records  to  find  out  the  number 
and  causes  of  divorce  in  a  given  period.  Give  attention  to  the  effects 
on  the  family  of  club  and  boarding-house  life.  Ascertain  the  relative 
number  of  unmarried  men  and  women. 

3.  General  discussion,  topic  :  Divorce  legislation. 
References: 

Dyke,  Reports  (Reports  of  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League) ;  also 

numerous  magazine  articles  (see  Poole's  Index), 

These  writings  are  the  result  of  much  thought  and  investigation  by 

the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League. 
Schouler,  Domestic  Relations  (Boston,  Little,  1882),  pt.  ix. 

Full  discussion  of  the  legal  aspect  of  divorce. 
United  States  Labor  Department,  Marriage  and   Divorce  in  the  United 

States,  1 876-1 886  (Report,  1889). 

An  investigation  of  the  divorce  laws  of  the  different  states. 
Woolsey,  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation  (New  York,  Scribners,  1882). 

An  historical  summary. 
Wright,  Marriage  and  Divorce  {Lend  a  Hand,  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1891). 

Discusses  the  movement  for  divorce  reform  and  the  difficulties  of 

the  question. 

(See,  also,  references  under  general  topic  and  Poole's  Index.) 

NINTH    MEETING. 

I .  General  topic  :  The  Problem  of  Domestic  Service. 
References  : 

Aberdeen,   Countess,   The    Burning    Question    of    Domestic    Service 
{Ladies'  Home  foumal,  April  1895). 

Gives  her  experience  in  organizing  a  servants'  club  and  recommends 
that  American  women  codperate  in  getting  up  such  clubs. 
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Addams,  Jane,  A  Belated   Industry  {American  Journal  of  Sociology, 

March  1896). 

Discusses  the  isolation  of  the  servant  girl  and  advocates  cooperative 

cooking  as  an  element  in  the  solution  of  the  servant-girl  problem. 
Campbell,  Household  Economics  (N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1897),  ch.  11. 

Valuable  discussion  by  an  authority. 
Campbell,  Woman  Wage  Earners  (Boston,  Roberts,  1893). 

A  discussion  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  female  labor. 
Campbell,  Household  Economics  (N.  Y.  Putnam  1897),  Ch.   11. 

Valuable  discussion  by  an  authority. 
Coit,  Neighborhood  Guilds  (London,  Swan,  1892). 

Valuable  suggestions  for   improving  the  condition  of   all  classes, 

including  domestics. 
Goodman,  Christina,  An  Appeal  to  Housekeepers  {Forum,  August  1895  J. 

Sets  forth  the  duty  of  employers  to  their  servants  and  how  they 

neglect  it. 
Salmon,  Domestic  Service  (N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1897). 

A  thorough  discussion,  historical  and  statistical. 
Stanley,  Maude,  Clubs  for  Working  Girls  (London,  Macmillan,  1890). 

A  suggestive  book  on  the  subject  of  clubs  for  all  classes  of  people. 
Vrooman,  Problem  of  Domestic  Service  {Arena,  October  1895). 

2.  Special  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Servants  in  the  District  Studied. 
Ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  their  number,  nationality,  etc.;  their  posi- 
tion in  the  family,  opportunities  for  friendship  and  recreation,  their 
attitude  toward  the  families  they  serve,  their  intelligence,  their  ideals, 
etc.  Compare  their  wages  and  opportunities  of  promotion  with  the 
same  in  other  callings. 

3.  General  discussion. 

TENTH    MEETING. 

I.  General  topic  :  The  Unemployed. 
References  : 

Drage,  The  Labor  Problem. 

Drage,  The  Unemployed  (London,  Macmillan,  1894). 

Reliable  discussions  by  the  secretary  of  the  Labour  Commission. 
George,  The  Condition  of  Labor,  An  Open  Letter  to  Pope  Leo  XIH 

(New  York,  United  States  Book  Co.,  1891). 

Demands  justice  for  the  workman  as  well  as  clemency. 
Great  Britain,  Labour  Department,  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods 

for  Dealing  with  the  Unemployed,  1893. 

Exhaustive  and  very  valuable. 
Hobson,  Problem  of  the  Unemployed  (London,  Methuen,  1896). 
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A  most  suggestive  discussion  of  the  many  sides  of  the  problem, 
with  conclusion  that  the  remedy  lies  in  increased  consumption 
which  will  follow  a  more  equitable  distribution. 

Hobson,  Problems  of  Poverty. 
See  his  later  work  above. 

Mass.  House  Document,  No.  50,  1895,  Report  of  Board  to  Investigate 
the  Subject  of  the  Unemployed. 

A  most  valuable  investigation  on  the  subject,  giving  causes  of  non- 
employment  in  detail. 
Shaw,  Relief  for  the  Unemployed  in  American  Cities  {Review  of  Reviews, 
January  1894). 

Shows  the  methods  adopted  for  dealing  with  distress  caused  by  lack 
of  employment  during  the  winter  1893-4. 

Warner,  American  Charities  (New  York,  Crowell,  1894). 

Deals  principally  with  relief  problems  arising  from  lack  of  employ- 
ment. 

2.  Special  Report  on  the  Unemployed  of  your  Community. 

This  report  should  embody  the  results  of  a  concrete  study  of  the  conditions 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  methods  of  their  relief.  Give  special 
attention  to  efforts  to  encourage  self-help.  Make  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  labor  unions,  their  strength,  organization,  methods,  rules,  bene- 
fits, etc.     Consider  the  value  of  employment  bureaus,  etc. 

3.  General  discussion :  What  should  be  Done  with  the  Tramp  ? 
References  : 

Booth,  In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  out  (New  York,  Funk,  1891), 

pt.  i,  ch.  2. 
*  An  appeal  for  those  who  tramp  for  lack  of  both  home  and  work. 
Flynt,  How  Men  Become  Tramps  {Century,  August  1895). 

Gives  "Wanderlust,"  drink,  county  jail,  etc.,  as  causes. 
Henderson,  Dependents,  Defectives  and  Delinquents  (Boston,  Heath, 

1893). 

A  short  summary  of-  the  question,  with  references. 
McCook,  The  Tramp  Problem  {Lend  a  Hand,  August  1895). 

Ascribes  as  the  proximate  cause  of  tramps,  fluctuations  in  the  labor 

market ;  as  more  real  causes  drink,  laziness,  failure  to  marry. 

McCook  and  Flynt  have  written  numerous  magazine  articles  on  the 

tramp. 
Ribton-Turner,  History  of  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy  (London,  Chapman, 

1887). 

A  large  illustrated  book,  devoted  largely  to  an  historical  dicussion  of 

the  tramp  in  Europe  with  special  attention  to  the  queer  habits  and 

institutions  of  tramp  life;  also  has   a  valuable  appendix  of  laws 

relatint?  to  beggary. 
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United  States  Special  Consular  Report,   1893,  Vagrancy  and  Public 
Charities  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Very  valuable.  Report  from  Germany  gives  account  of  German 
labor  colonies. 

ELEVENTH    MEETING. 

1.  General  topic:  The  Saloon  Question. 
References  : 

Cyclopedia  of  Temperance  and  Prohibition  (New  York,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails,  1 891). 

Very  valuable  for  facts  as  to  the  history  and  present  status  of  the 
question. 

Ely,  Labor  Movement  in  America  (New  York,  Crowell,  1886).     Appen- 
dix II. 

Discusses  the  attractions  of  the  saloon  and  the  lack  of  counter 
attractions. 

Gould,  Popular  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  (London,  Cassell,  1894). 
Valuable  for  facts  and  as  an  exposition  of  the  Gothenburg  system 
of  control. 

Mitchell,  The  Drink  Question  (London,  Swan,  1891). 
Discusses  the  physiological  side. 

Peabody,  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon  {Forum,  July  1 896). 

Embodies  results  of  investigations  instigated  by  the  "  Committee  of 
Fifty"  as  to  the  saloon  question  in  Boston,  and  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution. 

Warner,  American  Charities,  chs.  i  and  2. 

Finds  the  drink  evil  a  less  cause  of  poverty  than,  commonly  supposed. 

White,  Problems  of  a  Great  City  (London,  Remington,  1895),  ch.  8. 
A  suggestive  chapter  on  this  subject. 

2.  Special  Reports  on  Local  Saloons. 

Ascertain  their  number  and  show  their  position  on  a  map.  Study  their 
location  in  relation  to  the  homes  of  laboring  men.  Examine  their  meth- 
ods of  securing  trade.  To  what  legitimate  wants  do  they  minister  ? 
Consider  the  standing  of  saloonkeepers  among  business  men  and  in 
politics. 

3.  General  discussion. 

TWELFTH    MEETING. 

I.  General  topic :  The  Church. 

References  : 

Abbott,  Christianity  and  Social  Problems  (Boston,  Houghton,  1896). 
Points  out  the  duty  of  the  church  in  regard  to  social  problems. 
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Brace,  Gesta  Christi,  or  A  History  of  Human  Progress  under  Christianity. 

Shows  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  social  institutions. 
Crafts,  Practical  Christian  Sociology  (New  York,  Funk,  1895). 

Deals  with  practical  questions  in  a  forcible  way. 
Donald,  The  Expansion  of  Religion  (Boston,  Houghton,  1896). 

Defends  present  work  of  the  church  and  points  at  improvements. 
Ely,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  (New  York,  Crowell,  1889). 

Points  out  the  opportunity  of  the  church  and  urges  action. 
Fremantle,  The  World  as   the    Subject    of   Redemption  (New  York, 

Longmans,  1892). 

A  most  valuable  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  social 

problems. 
Ward,  The  Church  in  Modern  Society  (Boston,  Houghton,  1889). 

Pleads  for  church  unity  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Local  Churches. 

Prepare  a  map  showing  location  of  church  buildings,  and,  if  possible,  that 
of  the  homes  of  the  members  of  the  various  churches.  When  this  can 
be  done,  it  may  be  seen  what  class  of  people  each  church  is  reaching. 
Ascertain  the  number  of  members  relative  to  the  population;  size, 
value  and  seating  capacities  of  tht  churches,  average  attendance, 
etc.  Try  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  churches  as  social  servants. 
What  is  the  attitude  of  the  laboring  men  of  your  community  towards 
the  church  ? 

3.  General  discussion,  topic:  The  Institutional  Church. 
References  : 

Cooke,  The  Institutional  Church  {New  England  Mag.,  August  1 896). 

A  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  institutional  church,  some 

leading  churches  and  workers,  finely  illustrated. 
Crafts,  Practical  Christian  Sociology,  ch.  i. 

Has  some  direct  bearing. 
Mills,  The  Institutional  Church  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1892). 

Direct  and  suggestive ;  an  account  of  the  work  of  four  large  insti- 
tutional churches. 
Thwing,  The  Working  Church  (New  York,  Baker,  1888). 

Suggestive  as  to  principles  and  methods. 
Woods,  English  Social  Movements  (New  York,  Scribners,  1891),  ch.  5. 

Not  direct,  but  very  suggestive. 

THIRTEENTH    MEETING. 
I .  General  topic :  The  Public  School. 
References  : 

Boone,  Education  in  the  United  States. 
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Rather  a  satisfactory  summary'  but  no  special  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic school. 
Ham,  Manual  Training  (New  York,  Harpers,  1 886). 

An  enthusistic  argument  for  manual  training  as  a  means  of  solving 

social  problems. 
Hyde,  The  Social  Mission  of  the  Public  School  {Educational  Review, 

October  1896). 

Posits  a  high  ideal  for  the  common  school,  and  condemns  practice 

of  the  rich  in  sending  children  to  private  schools. 
Mc Arthur,  Education  in  its  Relation  to  Manual  Training  (New  York, 

Appleton,  1890). 

A  good  discussion  of  the  whole  question. 
Mann,  Life  and  Work  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard,  1891). 

Should  be  consulted  by  one  who  wishes  to  understand  how  the 

foundations  of  our  present  public-school  institutions  were  laid. 
Painter,  History  of  Education  (New  York,  Appleton,  1892). 

A  good  historical  summary  of  the  education  of  the  leading  nations. 
Spencer,  Education  (New  York,  Appleton,  1896). 

A  philosophical  discussion. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Reports. 

The   special   report   of  1892  on  Manual  Training  in  the  Public 

Schools  is  most  valuable. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Our  Schools. 

Location,  number,  seating  capacity,  arrangement,  supply  of  apparatus, 
etc.,  enrollment,  average  attendance,  age  at  which  pupils  leave  school, 
etc.;  expenditure  for  schools,  method  of  levying  taxes  for  same,  etc.; 
the  school  board,  method  of  employing  teachers,  etc.  What  do  the 
children  study  ?  Make  your  study  an  investigation  of  the  schools  as  a 
social  servant. 

3.  General  discussion,  topic  :  Should  Education  be  Compulsory. 
References  : 

James,  Compulsory  Education  (Lalor's  Cyclopedia). 

Condenses  into  short  space  the  history  of  compulsory  education  to 
date. 

Mill,  On  Liberty  (London,  Longmans,  1882),  ch.  5. 

Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  v,  ch.  11. 

Mill  is  pronouncedly  in  favor  of  state  regulation  of  education. 

Shaw,  Compulsory  Education  in  the  United  States  {Educational  Review y 
August-September  1892). 

A  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  compulsory  education  in  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states,  and  of  its  advantages  and  difficulties. 

Spencer,  Social  Statics  (New  York,  Appleton,  1892),  p.  156. 
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Spencer  is  pronouncedly  opposed  to  state  regulation. 
Ward.  Dynamic  Sociology  (New  York,  Appleton,  1883). 

Presents  strong  arguments  for  compulsory  education. 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Report,  1889-89,  Vol.  I. 

Gives  a  summary  of  state  laws. 

FOURTEENTH    MEETING. 

I .  General  topic :  Public  Amusements. 
References  : 

Bisland,  the  People's  Palace  in  London  {Cosmopolitan,  January  189 1). 
An  illustrated  article,  giving  history  of  the  Palace  and  description 
of  the  work  and  amusements. 

Coit,  Neighborhood  Guilds. 

Makes  amusement  a  prominent  feature  in  work  of  the  Guilds. 

Gladden,  Applied  Christianity,  p.  284. 
Recommends  popular  lectures. 

Jevons,  Methods  of  Social  Reform  (London,  Macmillan,  1883),  chs.  1-3. 
Deplores  lack  of  amusements,  recommends  music,  discusses  public 
libraries  and  museums. 

Modjeska,  Endowed  Theaters  and  the  American  Stage  {Forum,  Sep- 
tember 1892). 

Argues  for  endowed  theaters  so  that  art  may  dictate  the  character 
of  the  plays,  instead  of  the  box  office. 

Shaw,  Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain,  ch.  7. 

Discusses  the  activities  of  British  cities  in  providing  parks,  play- 
grounds, libraries,  picture  galleries,  and  museums. 

Stanley,  Clubs  for  Working  Girls. 

Discusses  amusements  and  especially  argues  for  dancing. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Local  Opportunities  for  Popular  Recreation. 

What  are  they  ?  To  what  extent  are  they  enjoyed  by  the  lower  classes  ? 
Does  the  municipality  provide  any  of  these  ?  A  study  of  this  topic 
ought  to  carry  with  it  a  reexamination  of  the  functions  of  the  church 
and  the  saloon. 

3.  General  discussion. 

I.  W.  HOWERTH. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REVIEWS. 


Dyfuimic  Sociology,  or  applied  social  science,  as  based  upon  stat- 
ical sociology,  and  the  less  complex  sciences.  By  Lester 
F.Ward.     Second  edition,  2  vols.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $^. 

In  1883  men  who  had  no  use  for  a  priori  speculation,  and  were  try- 
ing to  get  a  positive  system  of  knowledge,  had,  aside  from  Herbert 
Spencer's  proposals,  no  god  nor  hope  in  the  world.  Dynamic  Sociol- 
ogy was  a  startling  assertion  that  positivism  is  not  necessarily  indiffer- 
entism,  nor  Manchesterism,  nor  fatalism.  The  author's  positivism  was 
so  uncomprising  that  it  was  frequently  construed  as  crass  materialism. 
He  nevertheless  declared  that  human  progress  need  not  forever  be 
mere  mechanical  gravitation,  nor  fortunate  turning-out  of  unintelli- 
gent human  action.  Progress  is  the  proper  product  of  invention. 
The  final  social  art  is  organization  of  knowledge  into  feeling,  to  the 
end  that  well-organized  feeling  may  create  and  control  rational  prog- 
ress and  procure  happiness. 

The  work  was  of  the  grade  which  has  to  educate  its  own  constitu- 
ency. It  was  not  composed  in  a  diplomatic  spirit.  It  contained 
needless  obiter  dicta  which  distracted  the  attention  and  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  cautious  readers.  It  betrayed  psychological  and  theo- 
logical opinions  which  caused  many  to  throw  the  volumes  aside  in  dis- 
gust without  getting  at  the  substance  of  the  argument.  There  were 
few  who  were  so  much  interested  in  finding  a  clue  to  sociology  that 
they  held  their  judgment  in  abeyance  long  enough  to  take  in  the 
thought  as  a  whole,  and  who  were  patient  enough  to  weigh  its  essen- 
tials apart  from  its  accidents.  Those  few  have  found  so  much  in  the 
work  that  some  of  them  at  least  believe  it  will  find  its  level  among 
the  rare  monuments  of  human  thought.  It  certainly  anticipated  all 
the  questions  of  any  consequence  that  have  been  discussed  by  sociol- 
ogists since  its  publication,  and  so  far  as  its  purely  sociological  con- 
tents are  concerned  the  trend  of  opinion  has  steadily  accredited 
Ward's  prescience. 

I  take  several  important  exceptions  to  the  conclusions  in  social 
pedagogy    at   which    the   work    arrives.      There    is   special    need    of 
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further  statement  about  the  automatic  passage  of  information  into 
action.  If  these  exceptions  should  be  sustained,  however,  it  would 
remain  true  that  the  corrections  would  not  have  been  possible  if 
Professor  Ward  had  not  made  the  approximations.  For  ten  years  I 
have  been  instructing  students  of  sociology  that  they  must  master 
this  work  in  order  to  have  the  standing  ground  from  which  to  con- 
sider present  aspects  of  sociological  problems.  The  second  edition 
is  not  changed  except  by  addition  of  a  brief  review  of  the  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  sociology  since  the  original  publication,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  career  of  the  first  edition.  Its  appearance  gives 
occasion,  however,  for  repeating  the  opinion  which  I  have  so  often 
expressed.  It  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  quality  of  thought 
which  has  been  given  to  social  questions  in  this  country  that  so  few 
men  have  discovered  Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology,  and  still  fewer  have 
studied  it.  Men  who  are  capable  of  following  Ward's  thought  may 
deny  that  he  has  established  his  positions,  but  they  can  hardly  refuse 
to  admit  that  he  has  brought  the  psychic  factors  of  civilization  into 
definiteness,  prominence,  and  correlation  which  had  not  been  evident 
before  he  wrote.  Albion  W.  Small. 


The  Theory  of  Socializatioju  A  syllabus  of  sociological  principles 
for  the  use  of  college  and  university  classes.  By  Profes- 
sor Franklin  H.  Giddings.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897. 
Pp.  xii  +  47.     50.60. 

Professor  Giddings  has  done  well  to  offer  this  syllabus  as  a 
guide  to  the  larger  work,  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  A  third  edition 
of  the  latter  has  already  appeared,  and  a  French  translation  by  Vte. 
Combes  de  Lestrade  has  been  issued  as  No.  VII  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Sociologique  Internationale. 

Professor  Giddings  is  furnishing  a  rare  illustration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  first-class  thought  power  in  spite  of  a  dangerous 
method.  Sociology,  in  his  conception,  is  primarily  and  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  those  phases  of  social  fact  about  which  evidence  is  least 
accessible  and  least  controllable,  viz.,  social  genesis.  In  default  of 
data  he  is  compelled  to  present  as  a  system  a  series  of  dicta  and 
deductions  from  premises  that  are  utterly  inadequate.  The  result  is 
some  splendid  guesswork.  As  he  himself  insists  (Preface  to  3d  ed.,  p. 
xvi)  science  cannot  get  on  without  guessing.     I  do  not  question  the 
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scientific  functions  of  guessing,  and  I  cordially  acknowledge  the  service 
which  Professor  Giddings  has  performed  by  his  guesses.  My  conten- 
tion against  his  method  is  that  it  conceals  from  himself,  and  necessarily 
therefore  all  the  more  from  his  less  skilled  readers,  the  hypothetical 
character  of  the  support  upon  which  the  alleged  principles  rest.  He 
does  not  satisfy  his  own  condition  {idem^  p.  xvii) :  "The  one  impera- 
tive obligation  resting  on  the  scientific  writer  is  to  use  language  that 
will  clearly  reveal  to  the  reader  how  much  of  the  study  in  hand  is  still 
in  the  guesswork  stage,  how  much  of  it  is  in  the  deductive  stage,  and 
how  much  of  it  has  arrived  at  verification."  To  be  strictly  perspicuous 
the  title  of  his  larger  work  should  have  been  "  Hypotheses  about  Social- 
ization." The  same  material  organized  in  accordance  with  such  a  title 
would  have  had  scientific  dignity  which  does  not  belong  to  it  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  The  radical  vice  of  the  method,  then,  is  haste  to  abbreviate 
the  process  of  collecting,  criticising,  and  organizing  evidence,  and 
eagerness  to  get  conjectures  accepted  as  principles  while  there  is 
justification  merely  for  suppositions.  The  whole  subject  of  social  evo- 
lution is  so  nebulous  that  I  for  one  do  not  expect  to  be  convinced  that 
principles  of  social  evolution,  in  the  sense  in  which  Professor  Giddings 
thinks  of  them,  will  ever  be  made  out.  In  the  present  condition  of 
the  evidence,  at  any  rate,  all  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  for  with 
reference  to  the  earlier  modifications  of  associated  men  is  clearer  dis- 
crimination of  social  forces,  their  qualitative  differences,  and  the  forms 
in  which  they  work.  It  is  an  orgy  of  the  imagination  to  regard  results 
of  that  sort  as  anything  more  than  formal  principles.  In  so  much  there 
may  be  no  credible  hint  about  the  relative  dynamic  value  of  the  forces. 
Professor  Giddings  has  really  raised  some  most  searching  questions 
which  the  special  sciences  of  society  must  answer.  Putting  speculative 
answers  to  these  questions  in  the  form  of  a  coherent  system  may  or 
may  not  increase  the  probability  that  the  answers  are  in  accordance 
with  reality.  In  any  case  Professor  Giddings  has  at  most  marked  out 
work  for  specialists  who  should  gather  and  canvass  more  evidence. 
Until  that  work  can  be  done,  a  philosophy  of  social  evolution  in  its 
elementary  stages,  which  is  substantially  what  Professor  Giddings  is 
after,  is  mostly  guesswork,  and  treatment  which  obscures  this  fact  is  a 
methodological  mistake. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Giddings'  propo- 
sitions will  do  much  to  promote  analysis  of  social  status,  of  social 
structure  and  functions  in  general,  and  finally  of  contemporary  social 
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forces  which  may  be  organized  for  progress.  This  by-product  of  his 
work  is  in  my  esteem  its  most  valuable  contribution  to  sociology. 
His  so-called  "principles"  may  well  be  tested  as  categories  for  classify- 
ing social  operations,  and  for  distinguishing  elements  of  psychic  influ- 
ence in  society.  In  this  view  The  Theory  of  Socialization  is  a  dis- 
tinct advance  upoa  the  larger  work  to  which  it  refers.  The  sixty-nine 
theses  which  it  contains  are  rather  in  the  form  of  statical  proposi- 
tions than  of  assertions  about  social  genesis.  As  such  they  invite  veri- 
fication by  evidence  more  easily  accessible  than  that  which  would  be 
pertinent  upon  a  theory  of  social  evolution.  It  might  be  said  that  if 
I  admit  the  possible  correctness  of  these  propositions  as  statements  of 
present  forms  of  social  influence,  I  may  not  dispute  their  correctness 
if  applied  to  any  stage  of  social  evolution.  But  my  principal  objec- 
tion to  Professor  Giddings*  method  is  not  to  the  content  of  his  proposi- 
tions. It  is  rather  against  change  of  venue  to  a  remote  region  where 
evidence  is  all  so  hypothetical  that  I  must  take  Professor  Giddings' 
opinion  for  proof.  When  examination  of  social  forces  is  brought  out 
into  the  open,  by  theses  which  may  be  tested  by  concrete  experience, 
we  are  on  the  way  to  knowledge.  In  this  respect  Professor  Giddings* 
syllabus  brings  the  matter  into  much  better  shape  than  it  has  in  the 
Principles.  The  logical  form  of  the  propositions  is  more  evident 
than  when  they  are  met  in  the  more  elaborate  version.  Their  strategic 
strength  or  weakness  is  much  plainer. 

The  recurrence  of  the  phrase  "consciousness  of  kind"  affects  me 
as  would  reiteration  of  the  proposition  "  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  "  to 
explain  physical  phenomena.  Consciousness  of  kind  means  so  much 
in  Professor  Giddings'  use  that  it  means  nothing.  It  amounts  to  a 
cipher  sign  for  the  general  question.  What  influences  cause  social  reac- 
tions ?  As  an  answer  to  the  question  it  is  either  absolutely  non-com- 
mittal, or  it  is  a  sort  of  Polonius,  meaning  camel,  weasel,  or  whale  to 
suit  occasions. 

While  I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  take  "consciousness  of  kind" 
seriously,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  way  of  expressing  the  problem, 
not  the  solution,  and  while  I  am  obliged  to  regard  the  ambition  to 
construct  a  metaphysics  of  socialization  at  this  stage  of  investigation 
as  an  amiable  extravagance,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  The 
Theory  of  Socialization  presents  Professor  Giddings'  thought  in  such 
shape  that  it  will  materially  assist  in  completing  a  preliminary  socio- 
logical survey.  Albion  W.  Small. 
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Domestic   Service.     By   Lucy    Maynard    Salmon.      New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.     Pp.  307.  $2. 

Professor  Salmon  has  been  toiling  patiently  for  years  at  the 
problem  of  domestic  service,  and  has  furnished  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  family  institution  in  Amerioa.  The  first  step 
taken  was  a  careful  investigation,  by  means  of  5000  statistical  schedules, 
of  the  conditions  affecting  1025  employers  and  2545  employes.  The 
national  census  and  many  labor-bureau  reports  have  been  used  for 
checking  or  extending  the  generalizations.  Of  course  it  was  impossible 
to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  but  the  study  of  typical  cases  is  thor- 
oughly done  and  the  inductive  process  seems  to  be  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy. 

The  effort  is  made  to  lift  the  whole  inquiry  above  its  present  level 
of  mere  personal  gossip,  complaint,  and  recrimination  into  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  history  and  social  science. 

There  is  a  broad  survey  of  the  various  phases  through  which  house- 
hold industry  has  passed  during  the  colonial  period  and  up  to  our  own 
day.  The  redemptioners,  slaves,  native  "help,"  and  recent  "servants," 
Irish,  German,  Chinese,  negro,  and  all  other  elements  are  described 
and  their  place  assigned. 

Economic  changes,  new  political  ideals,  democratic  feelings  have 
made  the  old  methods  of  employment  intolerable.  Mere  personal 
devices  and  "  tipping  "  will  not  cure  the  deep  sore.  Radical  changes  are 
recommended,  all  of  them  in  the  direction  of  natural  social  develop- 
ment. The  specialization  and  socialization  of  household  industry  is 
insisted  upon  as  the  central  principle.  Domestic  service  must  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  business  methods.  Household  science 
and  art  must  be  lifted  to  their  true  place  of  social  dignity  by  being 
given  a  position  as  a  learned  profession. 

Dean  Talbot's  judgment  is  expressed  in  the  following  note : 

"One  of  the  most  suggestive  and  admirable  chapters  in  Miss 
Salmon's  notable  book  is  that  entitled  Education  in  Household 
Affairs.  Here  the  keynote  of  the  whole  book  is  sounded  as  the 
author  points  out  that  progress  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  house- 
hold is  not  to  be  attained  by  instinct  and  blind  tradition,  but  by  study, 
training,  and  investigation.  It  is  a  mere  commonplace  that  'woman's 
sphere  is  the  household,'  and  yet  how  many  women  are  there  who 
enter  upon  its  duties  with  any  real  idea  of  their  significance  ?     As  Miss 
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Salmon  says,  *  Few  women  when  they  assume  the  care  of  a  household 
know  the  exact  value  of  the  household  plant.'  In  this  field  of  domestic 
service,  for  instance,  how  many  housekeepers  know,  even  after  years  of 
experience,  what  the  actual  cost  of  domestic  service  is  beyond  the  mere 
weekly  wages  ?  The  cost  of  the  food  supply  of  the  servants,  the  waste 
of  the  family  food  supply  through  the  negligence  of  servants,  the 
breakage  of  china,  the  maintenance  of  servants'  quarters,  the  price  of 
laundry  supplies  for  their  use  are  among  the  items  whose  cost  is  not 
known  and  is  consequently  ignored  in  estimating  the  expenditures  of  a 
proposed  household. 

"  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  increasing  signs  that  opportunity  will 
eventually  be  afforded  in  this  country  for  the  investigation  of  house- 
hold problems,  and  that  the  systematic,  technical  -training  for  which 
Miss  Salmon  pleads  is  not  long  to  be  a  mere  dream.  The  courses 
offered  at  The  University  of  Chicago  and  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity are  tending  in  the  direction  which  Miss  Salmon  indicates.  The 
sad  commentary  upon  the  present  situation  is  that  there  are  undoubt- 
edly more  men  than  women  in  favor  of  systematic  education  in  house- 
hold affairs,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  also  if  the  value  of  Miss 
Salmon's  book  should  be  more  generally  recognized  by  men  than  by 
women."  C.  R.  Henderson. 


Problhnes   Sociaux  Contemporains.     Par  Achille   Loria.    Paris  : 
V.  Giard  et  E.  Bri^re,  1897.    Pp-  I74- 

The  eminent  economist,  author  of  Analisi  della  Proprieta  Capitaiista^ 
publishes  some  lectures  of  a  popular  character  on  burning  questions 
of  the  day:  The  Social  Question,  Liberty,  Property,  Population,  Social- 
ism, Social  Darwinism,  Evolution,  Revolution.  The  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  writer  are  presented  in  a  very  fascinating  literary  form,  but  with- 
out the  advantage  of  explanation  and  modification  possible  in  his 
more  severe  works  addressed  to  specialists.  A  brief  abstract  of  the 
lectures  is  here  attempted. 

The  social  question  is  not  a  religious  question.  That  has  been 
solved  by  securing  freedom  of  worship  to  all ;  it  is  no  longer  in  litiga- 
tion. The  social  question  is  not  a  political  question  ;  all  modern  gov- 
ernments are  really  democratic,  and  the  contest  between  prince  and 
people  is  over.  The  social  question  is  essentially  economic.  It  has 
arisen  because  the  actual  economic  state  of  the  people  is  in  flagrant 
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contrast  with  their  legal  equality.  Equal  before  the  law,  the  hungry 
proletarian  and  the  millionaire  are  separated  by  an  abyss  which  seems 
to  grow  wider  every  day.  The  economic  problem  is  literally  one  of 
life  and  death.  The  rich  live  long  and  the  poor  die  early.  The  for- 
mer attain  an  average  of  55  to  56  years,  the  latter  28  years.  The  mor- 
tality of  infants  among  the  noble  families  of  Germany  is  5.7  per  cent., 
while  among  the  poor  of  Berlin  it  is  34.5  per  cent.  Diseases  arise 
from  the  conditions  under  which  workingmen  labor  and  live.  Marriage 
is  hindered  and  prostitution  increased  by  poverty.  The  children  of 
the  poor  are  so  stupefied  by  hunger  that  they  learn  nothing  at  school. 
According  to  Gladstone,  life  is  a  battle  for  mere  existence  for  nine- 
tenths  of  men.  Intemperance  is  a  necessary  product  of  bad  feeding. 
Crime  is  a  natural  fruit  of  extreme  poverty.  In  Italy  88  per  cent,  of 
the  convicts  belong  to  the  poor  classes,  and  only  12  per  cent,  to  the 
rich,  while  the  poor  represent  less  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
"The  sociological  world  rests  entirely  on  the  economic  element,  and 
this  alone  gives  us  the  key  to  the  immense  mystery  of  the  social  uni- 
verse." This  is  the  reason  that  capitalists  hate  the  political  economy 
of  this  age;  because  it  discloses  the  cause  of  social  evils  to  be  the 
foundation  of  their  possessions.  Liberty  is  a  fine  word.  There  is  no 
real  freedom  without  money.  A  poor  man  is  a  slave  of  those  who 
have  capital.  If  two  men  are  of  equal  power  and  you  leave  them  free 
the  more  robust  will  not  hesitate,  if  he  is  a  cannibal,  to  kill  and  eat  the 
weaker ;  if  he  is  a  pagan  or  a  planter  he  will  make  him  a  slave ;  if  he 
is  a  capitalist  he  will  make  him  work  for  him  in  return  for  a  plate  of 
beans.  The  new  school  of  economists  recognizes  these  truths,  aban- 
dons laissez  faire^  and  consents  to  government  protection  of  the  liberty 
of  the  poor. 

Property  is  a  sacred  word.  It  is  thought  necessary  to  fortify  it  by 
appeal  to  ethical  theory.  Some  writers  have  traced  the  origin  of  prop- 
erty to  occupation :  the  man  who  first  used  the  land  had  a  right  to  it. 
But  this  theory  is  legend,  not  history.  The  stronger  races  have  always 
dispossessed  the  weaker,  and  used  both  land  and  people ;  the  Hebrews 
did  that  with  Canaan,  and  the  Puritans  took  New  England  on  the  same 
terms.  If  we  adopt  the  explanation  that  human  needs  are  the  founda- 
tion of  property,  this  also  must  be  surrendered  ;  for  it  is  precisely  those 
who  most  need  property  who  have  the  least  of  it.  Rosmini  advocated  the 
view  that  property  is  a  necessary  expression  of  personality.  But  then 
all  men  should  be  proprietors,  since  they  are  all  persons.     Or,  if  one 
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means  that  those  who  impress  their  character  on  things  should  own 
them,  the  laborer  should  possess  and  the  rich  parasite  should  have  no 
title  to  lands  or  houses.  So,  if  one  claims  that  work  is  the  origin  of  the 
right  to  property,  by  what  reasoning  can  we  defend  the  fortunes  acquired 
in  stock  jobbing  ?  Ordinarily  labor  is  accompanied  by  poverty,  while 
those  who  abstain  from  labor  are  the  owners.  Others  affirm  that  prop- 
erty is  the  creation  of  law.  But  what  makes  law  ?  Economic  relations. 
The  historic  mission  of  capitalistic  property  is  to  secure  a  powerful 
method  of  associated  labor.  It  is  one  of  many  historic  forms  of  gov- 
erning labor,  and  is  destined  in  its  turn  to  yield  place  to  some  kind  of 
free  cooperation.  It  is  not  a  sacred  and  eternal  institution,  but  simply 
a  temporary  phenomenon. 

Loria  touches  a  favorite  theme  when  he  banters  Malthus.  The 
devout  pastor  fancied  he  had  discovered  a  divine  decree ;  it  turns  out 
to  be  simply  a  passing  phase  of  abnormal  conditions  in  the  England 
of  his  day.  Excessive  population  is  a  consequence  of  low  wages,  hard 
treatment,  uncertain  employment,  hopelessness  of  outlook.  Well-fed 
people  do  not  propagate  so  rapidly.  Give  every  laborer  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  a  plot  of  ground  and  he  will  imitate  the  French 
peasants  and  bring  only  two  children  into  the  world.  It  is  not  moral 
self-control  which  leads  to  balance  of  outgo  and  income,  but  an 
improvement  of  material  conditions,  and  this  alone,  which  leads  to  self- 
restraint.  The  granary  of  the  world  contains  more  food  than  is  neces- 
sary to  nourish  the  whole  human  race ;  but  the  key  to  the  granary  is  in 
the  pocket  of  the  rich. 

Socialism  is  treated  historically  and  sympathetically.  The  partial 
and  fantastic  forms  of  socialism  are  discussed  with  satirical  comments. 
There  is  the  socialism  of  the  "single  taxers,"  which  fights  agrarian 
ownership,  but  accepts  capitalism  in  other  property.  There  is  the  form 
of  the  theory  zealously  advocated  by  the  rich  German  banker,  Herr 
Samter,  which  attacks  the  iniquity  of  landed  propertv,  but  holds  bank 
stock  to  be  holy  and  inviolable.  There  is  the  school  of  the  Catholic 
socialists,  "a  many-colored  collection  of  barons,  tutors  of  noble  fam- 
ilies, and  priests  "  who  combat  profits  of  industry  and  commerce  and 
place  the  rents  of  landed  proprietors  under  the  shield  of  religion. 
Plato,  Campanella,  Bruno,  and  More  are  touched,  and  the  early  French 
writers  briefly  characterized.  Marx  is  treated  with  great  respect ;  he 
is  the  "greatest  thinker  of  the  social  sciences  since  Kicardo."  Loria 
rejects  the  pet  notion  of  the  disciples  of  Marx  that  value  is  fixed  by 
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labor  alone,  but  accepts  the  view  that  capitalism  is  a  mere  "  historical 
category,"  a  phase  of  evolution. 

The  lecture  on  Darwinism  brings  the  author  to  the  doctrine  of 
competition.  The  "struggle  for  life"  among  animals  is  one  between 
different  species ;  that  among  men  is  between  two  classes  in  the  same 
species,  capitalists  and  proletarians.  Competition  among  brutes  tends 
to  raise  life,  but  among  men  its  tendency  is  to  transform  capitalists 
into  decaying  parasitic  families,  and  to  brutalize  wage-earners.  Modern 
anthropology  demonstrates  that  the  physical  and  intellectual  advantages 
of  parents  are  discounted  by  their  successors,  and  that  the  descendants 
of  great  men  are  usually  idiots  who  roll  in  the  abyss  of  folly  and 
degeneration.  The  nobles  of  Spain  are  usually  little  pale  monsters, 
rachitic  and  meanly  built.  English  families  of  the  peerage  soon  die 
out.  Bastards  are  more  likely  to  be  strong  than  the  offspring  of 
mercantile  marriages.  Capitalism  selects  women  and  little  children  to 
displace  husbands  and  fathers,  because  they  produce  at  lower  cost ;  they 
hire  Poles  and  Chinese  rather  than  men  of  a  higher  standard  of  life, 
for  the  same  reason.  To  leave  laboring  men  to  "free  competition" 
would  mean  to  brutalize  all  the  civilized  races.  The  "ferocious  con- 
clusions" of  Spencer,  who  would  proscribe  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  are  not  the  conclusions  of  the  new  political  economy. 

Evolution  is  the  word  which  solves  all  mysteries.  The  essence  of 
evolution  is  the  law  of  constant  increase  of  human  population.  But 
social  evolution  is  not  merely  animal  evolution.  "The  naturalists  have 
fulfilled  their  whole  mission  when  they  have  lent  to  the  social  sciences 
the  luminous  idea  which  renews  them  :  they  pass  beyond  the  limits 
imposed  on  the  human  spirit  if  they  pretend  to  give  the  law  to  the 
economic  and  social  sciences,  and  to  exhibit  the  method  by  which  the 
law  of  evolution  is  manifest  in  them."  Mr.  Spencer  errs  at  this  point ; 
he  is  prone  to  reduce  social  laws  to  terms  of  biology.  Loria  would 
reject  the  distinction  of  societies  as  industrial  and  military,  and  would 
adopt  a  classification  based  on  the  prevalent  economic  forces.  Thus 
the  order  of  evolution  of  society  yields  the  primitive  collectivism,  when 
land  was  possessed  in  common ;  the  stage  of  slavery ;  the  stage  of  serf- 
dom ;  the  economy  of  wage-earners.  Under  the  increasing  pressure  of 
population  each  of  these  systems  becomes  antiquated  in  turn  and  yields 
to  a  higher  form.  We  are  in  an  age  when  the  wage  system  is  no  longer 
suitable.     It  causes  misery.     It  is  ready  to  fall. 

Revolution.     If  we  are  to  reason  from  the  past  there  is  little  hope 
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of  avoiding  a  cruel  and  destructive  catastrophe.  The  economic  sys- 
tem of  our  age  is  unsuited  to  the  conditions,  but  those  who  control  it 
cannot  or  will  not  see  the  need  of  reform.  History  shows  that  the 
possessors  of  power  and  property  become  more  cruel,  more  insensible 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed  until  suddenly  the  pain  produces 
revolt.  The  privileged  classes  in  every  historic  phase  have  been  pro- 
foundly unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  social  movement  of  their 
time;  those  who  are  born  and  grow  up  in  the  shadow  of  age-long 
rights  are  ignorant  of  the  unstable  foundation  and  transitory  charac- 
ter of  those  rights ;  they  believe  them  to  be  eternal,  from  the  divine 
will,  and  cannot  imagine  themselves  deprived  of  them  by  any  fatal 
evolution  of  things. 

But  a  time  comes  when  the  laborers,  slaves,  serfs,  or  wage-earners 
rise  and  sweep  away  the  old  order.  The  author  thinks  we  are  on  the 
e\e  of  such  a  change.  The  history  of  the  past  would  compel  us  to 
expect  a  costly  and  bloody  revolution. 

But  perhaps  there  are  some  forces  at  work  which  have  never  before 
been  so  strong.  Perhaps  a  new  and  dominant  sense  of  justice  and 
social  duty  may  carry  us  tranquilly  over  into  the  new  order.  At  this 
point  in  the  argument,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  book,  there  is  an 
appeal  to  a  new  order  of  forces,  hardly  noticed  up  to  this  time.  The 
author  had  said  all  along  that  "economic"  forces  dominate  social 
movement.  There  is  no  distinct  definition  of  the  word  "economic," 
but  the  illustrations  give  the  impression  that  it  means  physical  appe- 
tites and  needs.  Good  food,  higher  income,  shorter  hours,  more 
recreation  would  give  us  a  population  prudent,  far  seeing,  peaceful, 
moral.  Improve  the  external  environment  and  you  assure  spiritual 
life  and  social  order. 

But  now  the  author  closes  his  book  with  an  appeal  to  real  old- 
fashioned  "ethical"  forces,  hitherto  kept  in  the  dark  background. 
Now,  in  order  to  secure  "economic"  reforms,  he  calls  upon  men  of 
good  will  to  cure  injustice,  to  respond  to  the  cry  of  the  human  sufferer, 
to  manifest  pity.  He  declares  that  society  "ought"  to  employ  its 
governments  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  wage-earners,  and  that  legisla- 
tors must  "change  their  spirit"  lest  they  conduct  the  nation  to  an 
abyss.  The  lecturer  turns  preacher  and  addresses  to  his  hearers  a 
"fervent  exhortation  and  a  prayer;"  he  calls  upon  the  patriot  students 
to  assist  in  mitigating  inequalities,  to  wipe  away  tears,  and  prevent 
martyrdoms.    Here  is  a  noble  inconsistency.    The  man  breaks  through 
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his  customary  mode  of  regarding  all  life  from  the  "economic"  stand- 
point ;  he  sees  in  an  inspired  moment  that  we  are  no  longer  mere 
animals,  and  that  sociology  is  not  a  branch  of  biology;  that  it  takes 
the  ideal  to  blow  the  dust  off  the  actual  and  lead  men  even  to  a 
cleaner  sty. 

"The  existence  of  specific  duties  and  the  recognition  of  them,  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the  moral  law  and  the  reverence  for  it  in  its 
most  abstract  and  absolute  form,  all  no  doubt  presuppose  society ;  but 
society,  of  a  kind  to  render  them  possible,  is  not  the  creature  of  appe- 
tite and  fear,  or  of  the  most  complicated  and  indirect  results  of  these." 
To  this  conclusion  of  T.  H.  Green  every  man  is  forced  who  really 
makes  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  social  forces  and  seeks  to  change  for 
the  better  the  economic  conditions  of  mankind.  The  "economic 
man  "  is  man ;  not  a  brute  all  compact  of  appetite  and  fear,  but  an 
intelligence  which  can  respond  to  the  words  justice  and  pity.  It 
would  have  clarified  Loria's  argument  if  he  had  frankly  made  this 
apparent  at  the  beginning  and  not  dragged  it  in  through  stress  of 
need  at  the  end.  C.  R.  Henderson. 


NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  J,  D.  FORREST,  A.  T.  FREEMAN,  AND  H.  A.  MILUS. 


Sociology  as  an  Introduction  to  Law. —  The  reconcilement  between  the 
law  and  sociology  is  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  no  less  efficacious  for  having  been 
slow  and  difficult,  and  the  reciprocal  use  which  the  moral  and  juridical  sciences,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  social  sciences,  on  the  other,  make  of  one  another  permits  a  still 
more  intimate  union  to  be  foreseen  in  the  near  future.  This  union  will  consist  neces- 
sarily in  a  synthetic  unity  of  their  principles  and  a  rational  classification  of  corre- 
.sponding  phenomena.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  philosophy  of  law  will  bring  its 
data  in  abundance  to  social  psychology,  and  the  general  theory  of  the  state  will  con- 
stitute but  an  integral  chapter  of  sociology. 

These  previsions  perhaps  appear  premature.  Can  a  science  as  ancient,  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  law,  depend  upon  another  science  not  yet  formed,  without  precise 
laws,  without  determined  classification  ? 

We  judge  it  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  averred  fact  that  law  does  not  constitute 
the  principle  of  social  life,  but  one  of  its  phenomena.  But  then  "  it  is  evident,"  as  H. 
Spencer  observes,  "  that  a  more  special  science  cannot  be  perfectly  comprehended  as 
long  as  the  more  general  science  which  includes  it  is  not."  Their  cooperation  is 
imposed  then  at  the  first  onset.  It  is  far  from  being  premature,  since  the  material  fur- 
nished little  by  little  by  one  side  or  the  other  is  in  waiting  but  too  long.  And  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  it  is  not  alone  sociology  that  attacks  questions  of  law;  juridical  theory 
also  daily  meets  problems  insoluble  in  its  own  domain.  Their  case  pending  hinders 
progress  and  constitutes  a  permanent  obstacle  to  generalizations  more  broad,  and 
therefore  more  fruitful. 

Let  us  cite  some  examples  at  random  of  investigations  which  are  discussed  help- 
lessly in  the  absence  of  premises  capable  of  embracing  the  problems  in  their  whole 
extent. 

(a)  The  principle  of  nationalities  has  already  forced  the  door  of  public  and  of 
international  law.  Formulated  thus  by  Bluntschli :  "  Every  nation  is  called  upon  to 
form  a  state,  every  state  ought  to  be  a  national  person,"  it  proclaims  as  the  subject  of 
law  a  social  individuality  whose  determination  pertains  entirely  to  sociology.  The 
consequences  are  grave  in  every  case  ;  they  hold  in  suspense  the  question  even  of  the 
subjects  of  international  law.  Who  are  they  ?  Juridical  persons,  collectivities  indi- 
vidualized by  acts  of  positive  law,  or  living  organisms,  natural  persons,  collective 
individualities,  able  to  invoke  their  innate  rights  after  simple  legal  proof?  In  this 
latter  case  there  is  put  a  question  of  state  and  capacity,  a  previous  question  of  fact, 
the  necessary  criterion  of  which  can  l)e  furnished  only  by  a  detailed  sociological  theory. 

{d)  A  controversy  forty  years  old  has  been  abandoned  by  jurisprudence  because 
of  the  Hack  of  bases  large  enough  to  permit  the  problem  to  be  faced  in  its  entirety. 
The  question  was  put  by  Robert  von  Mohl :  Does  a  social  law  {GeseUschaftsrechf)tx\tX. 
distinct  from  public  and  private  law  ?  It  was  generally  (Treitschke,  van  Kricken, 
Bluntschli,  etc.)  answered  in  the  negative.  But  then  how  was  the  canonical  law  to  be 
classed,  which  formerly  rivaled  civil  legi.slation,  and,  above  all,  the  statutes  and  rules 
of  powerful  associations  not  recognized  by  the  state,  which  often  make  themselves 
obeyed  more  easily  than  the  legal  authorities  ?  Then,  too,  what  place  was  to  be 
assigned  to  juridical  science,  that  collective  work,  the  incontestable  source  of  positive 
law,  and  to  custom,  which  is  often  maintained  along  side  of,  indeed  even  in  opposition 
to,  obligatory  standards  ?  There  arc  thus  many  social  phenomena  which  await  dis- 
tribution by  a  theory  more  positive  than  that  o\  natural  law,  and  more  synthetic  than 
that  of  positive  law. 

(r)  In  public  law  the  will  of  the  stale,  of  the  legislator,  of  the  governmental 
power,  etc.,  is  constantly  spoken  of.     Yet  modem  psychology  refuses  to  volitional 
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facts  an  existence  independent  of  intellectual  and  affective  states.  It  applauds  their 
reduction  to  the  one  and  the  other,  sometimes  to  the  former  exclusively.  However  it 
may  be,  the  philosophy  of  law  cannot  make  abstraction  from  this,  and  in  admitting  a 
social  will  it  is  obliged  to  turn  toward  collective  thought  and  sentiments  to  do  the 
work  of  social  psychology. 

{d)  Again,  let  us  cite  the  relations  of  law  with  morality.  Excepting  general 
observations  more  or  less  vague,  and  the  indication  of  very  manifest  points  of  contact, 
such  as  in  the  analysis  of  notions  of  justice,  of  responsibility,  and  of  duty,  we  find  in 
literature  no  solution  so  little  precise  and  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  "  the  juridical 
order  is  always  not  only  united,  but  subordinated  to  the  moral  order ;  "  there  are  two 
faces  or  two  questions  to  solve  with  reference  to  every  phenomenon.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  social  and  psychic,  and  it  can  be  elucidated  only  on  this  common  ground. 

As  sociology,  on  one  side,  can  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  consolidation  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  law,  the  juridical  sciences,  on  the  other  side,  are  called  to  a 
no  less  fruitful  reciprocity.  Sociological  studies  are  often  reproached,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  because  their  lack  of  precision,  the  vagueness  of  their  terminology,  consti- 
tute too  loose  a  method.  The  justifiable  search  for  a  fixed  basis,  for  a  character  of 
scientific  exactitude,  has  led  some  of  the  most  powerful  minds  to  give  sociology  a 
shape  frankly  biological.  These  attempts  have  formed  only  the  scaffolding,  useful  for 
raising  a  coherent  body  of  sociological  inductions.  The  body  remains,  but  the  scaf- 
folding, formed  of  more  or  less  arbitrary  analogies,  can  be  considered  as  definitely 
demolished;  and  with  it  have  fallen  the  appearances  of  precision,  in  great  part  fac- 
titious. Here  is  the  point  on  which  the  science  of  law  can  lend  its  assistance,  thanks 
to  the  spirit  of  vigorous  classification  which  belongs  to  it,  in  the  precise  definition  of 
notions,  and  in  a  notable  contingent  of  already  systematized  facts  which  it  has 
embraced.     Does  it  not  constitute  itself  the  most  important  client  to  social  science  ? 

But  are  not  two  domains  and  two  different  sciences  confounded  here  ?  Yes,  if  we 
wish  to  make  sociology  conform  to  the  point  of  view  of  law,  a  frequent  error  among 
theoretic  jurists,  or  if  we  wish  to  make  law  conform  to  the  point  of  view  of  sociology, 
a  mistake  often  made  by  practical  sociologists,  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  try  to  drive 
one  science  into  another,  and  thus  effect  a  reduction  of  that  which  is  irreducible. 
There  will  be  no  confusion  if  we  seek  in  the  entire  domain  of  social  phenomena  the 
unity  of  the  fundamental  laws  in  order  to  effect,  in  the  light  of  these  superior  abstrac- 
tions, a  rational  classification  of  the  particular  domains  and  a  definitive  systematiza- 
tion  of  material  so  complicated.  A  conciliation  attempted  in  a  spirit  of  synthesis  is 
fortified  against  confusion,  provided  that  it  is  followed  by  a  comprehensive  analysis. 

The  connection  of  the  sciences  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  philosophy,  facilitates 
considerably  the  theoretic  consolidation  of  particular  branches,  and  always  makes 
fertile  the  field  of  investigations.  Thus,  Descartes  created  analytic  geometry  by  the 
collaboration  of  geometry  and  algebra ;  Comte  foresaw  the  important  results  which 
the  correlation  of  physiology  and  chemistry  would  give.  Combination  of  the  latter 
with  physics  is  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Modern  sociology  has  greatly  advanced  in 
relying  on  a  biological  basis.  Finally,  the  affinity  between  physiology  and  psychology 
has  given  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  the  latter,  physiological  psychology.  In  this  latter 
case  there  is  more  than  a  simple  analogy  with  the  relation  of  sociology  and  the  science 
of  law. 

Jurisprudence,  that  is,  the  art  of  making,  interpreting,  and  applying  the  laws,  is 
sufficient  for  itself,  but  the  philosophy  of  law,  which  is  called  upon  to  clarify  with  its 
lights,  suffers  from  its  isolation.  In  attaching  it  to  general  philosophy,  as  the  German 
school  has  done,  it  is  suspended  as  it  were  in  an  unstable  equilibrium,  instead  of  being 
furnished  with  a  support.  It  is  only  by  the  medium  of  the  social  life  that  law  can  be 
attached  to  a  general  philosophy,  disengaged  definitely  from  all  speculative  character 
belonging  to  abstract  ideology. 

The  general  theory  of  law  may  have  two  points  of  departure.  Either  it  takes  as 
a  basis  the  faculties  of  the  individual,  his  reason  or  his  will,  in  order  to  deduce  the 
principles  of  ju.stice,  of  liberty,  of  rights  and  duties;  or  it  finds  in  society  the  only 
source  of  every  juridical  relation,  and  consequently  of  every  notion  of  law.  Attempts 
of  the  first  category  have  succeeded  more  or  less  in  constructing  systems  of  private 
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law,  but  they  have  completely  failed  in  the  domain  of  public  law.  In  vain  has  it  been 
attempted  to  widen  the  basis,  to  substitute  human  nature  for  the  individual  reason.  It 
has  only  resulted  in  the  theory  of  the  state  of  nature  and  of  the  social  contract,  con- 
structed a  priori,  fanciful  and  contradicted  by  the  facts. 

The  place  assigned  to  public  law  in  relation  to  civil  law  is  what  characterizes  the 
two  points  of  departure.  If  the  first  determines  the  second,  the  institutes  of  private 
law  depend  upon  the  social  and  political  organization.  In  the  opposite  case  the  con- 
trary would  be  true. 

The  general  theory  of  law  still  seeks  its  premises.  It  will  find  them  in  sociology 
more  synthetic  and  more  systematic  than  it  is  at  present. 

One  of  its  branches,  which  concerns  us  more  particularly,  since  it  constitutes  the 
object  of  the  present  study,  having  given  rise  to  many  misunderstandings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  classification,  deserves  special  examination.  We  speak  of  the  general 
theory  of  the  state.  Strictly  it  does  not  constitute  a  branch  of  the  science  of  law,  and 
its  frequent  confusion  with  public  law  merits  removal.  Thus  even  Bluntschli  considers 
his  work,  entitled  Allgetneine  Staatslehrey  as  a  general  treatise  on  the  state  in  its 
entirely,  and  in  the  double  point  of  view  of  law  and  of  politics,  without  distinguishing 
the  two  aspects  of  the  conception.  G.  Waitz  applies  the  term  politics  to  the  science 
of  the  state.  We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  return  to  this  point,  and  to  the  stricter 
delimitation  of  these  three  domains.     Lorenz  Stein  is  more  precise  : 

"  There  is  no  system  of  public  law  in  itself.  It  exists  rather  as  that  which  we 
intend  by  it  ;  it  is  the  system  of  the  organic  life  of  the  state  itself.  Public  law  con- 
stitutes the  juridical  expression  of  this  system.  Public  law  is  the  order,  conceived  and 
determined  as  right,  of  the  organs  and  of  their  public  activity,  so  far  as  these  latter 
form  the  unity  of  the  state." 

We  thus  have  on  one  side  a  particular  system  of  organic  social  life,  unified  in  the 
state,  a  system  which  constitutes  the  object  of  its  general  theory,  on  the  other  the  jurid- 
ical expression  of  this  life,  the  object  of  public  law.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
"juridical  expression  "  of  any  social  organization,  in  the  double  point  of  view  of  soci- 
ology and  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  which  we  claim  to  be  the  same  ?  It  is  its  psvchic 
life  or,  more  exactly,  its  intellectual  life.  Public  law  is  nothing  but  a  particular  sphere 
of  the  social  thought,  of  the  intellectual  functions  of  the  political  organization,  a  sphere, 
the  physical  antecedents  of  which  constitute  the  functional  life  of  the  state. 

It  is  important  for  us  here  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  general  theory 
of  the  state  and  public  law.  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  same  as  between  the  study  of 
physico-organic  facts  and  that  of  psychic  facts.  The  physical  and  the  psychic  can  be 
brought  back  to  a  superior  phenomenal  unity  only  in  the  light  of  a  general  philosophy, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  in  their  reciprocal  relations  as  irreducible  one  to  the  other. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  two  sciences  mentioned,  the  general  theory  of  the  state 
and  public  law.  Their  domain  and  their  nature  are  different  and  distinct,  and  all  con- 
fusion, all  mutual  encroachment  would  be  absolutely  contrary  to  the  philosophical 
spirit. 

Sociology  classifies  and  explains  facts  by  discovering  their  general  laws  ;  the  par- 
ticular social  sciences  set  them  forth  by  constituting  simply  branches  of  the  former. 
In  this  sense  the  general  theory  of  the  state  is  only  one  of  the  great  chapters  of  soci- 
ology. This  docs  not  hinder,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  complete  comprehension 
of  the  phenomena,  sociology  from  lieing  intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of  law, 
the  philosophy  of  which  ought  to  constitute  another  great  chapter  of  this  same  synthe- 
sizing science.  Thus  the  place  reserved  for  the  study  of  the  state  in  the  totaJity  of 
juridical  instruction  is  plainly  justified.  Perhaps  with  time  this  particular  branch  will 
be  supplanted  by  a  general  theory  of  social  phenomena,  by  sociology'.  The  progress 
realized  in  our  time  by  this  science  shows  us  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  consid- 
ered as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  study  of  law  (Fernand  Faure,  "  La  Sociologic 
dans  Ic8  facultds  de  droit  en  France."  fCevue  Intern,  de  Soriologte,  i8q3,  II.  Rcnrf 
Worms,  "  La  Sociologic  ct  Ic  droit."  ihid.,  1895,  I.  Maurice  Haurion,  **  Les  faculttfs 
de  droit  ct  la  Sociologic,"  Hevue  ginirale  de  droit.X.  XVII).— Sic.iSMOND  Uai.ICKI, 
Thhe\  i:Etat  comme  Organisation  Caerdtive  dt  la  Sociiti  Politique,  Paris,  1896, 
Introduction.  Fr. 
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The  Psychology  of  Social  Progress. — Between  psychology  and  sociology 
there  is  no  line  to  be  drawn.  The  latter  science  is  based  upon  psychological  analysis. 
In  considering  psychological  conceptions  we  are  considering  the  bases  of  sociological 
science,  and  those  conceptions  themselves  can  only  be  really  understood  in  connection 
with  social  relations.  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  by  his  capacity  for 
progressive  wants.  This  capacity  for  always  discovering  new  wants  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  human  progress.  What  is  the  psychological  explanation  for  the  excep- 
tional cases  of  people  who  are  absolutely  free  from  the  stimulusof  progressive  desires  ? 
The  stream  of  consciousness  in  the  individual  life  is  a  current  always  directed  towards 
some  end.  Man,  having  no  sufficient  instincts  for  the  purpose,  must  achieve  his  ends 
by  way  of  consciously  devised  means.  Any  object  of  striving  having  once  been  an 
end  in  the  subordinate  sense  of  being  a  means  is  henceforward  capable  of  becoming 
an  end  in  the  principal  sense.  Any  one  of  the  steps  may  achieve  an  independent 
interest  and  become  desired  for  itself.  What  instinct  does  for  the  lower  animals  habit 
tends  to  do  for  man.  In  proportion  as  the  means  by  which  ends  are  reached 
become  easy  and  familiar  it  tends  to  become  habitual  and  unconscious.  There 
is  immense  gain  if,  after  we  have  developed  higher  interests,  we  can  relegate 
lower  ones  to  automatic  action.  But  the  danger  is  that  the  mind  should  never  have 
broken  through  the  primitive  cycle,  or  should  have  been  allowed  to  become  auto- 
matic at  a  low  level.  Mental  struggle,  then,  is  the  first  law  of  progress.  If  any 
individual  or  class  is  cut  off  from  this  struggle  they  are  cut  off  from  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  higher  interests.  Every  new  perception  alters  the  whole  group 
of  ideas  into  which  it  is  received.  This  has  for  result:  (i)  that  nothing  of  a 
totally  new  nature  can  be  received  into  the  mind ;  and  (2)  what  the  mind  sees 
depends  upon  what  it  already  is.  This  seems  to  tend  against  the  possibility  of  any 
state  of  society  in  which  the  individuals  shall  have  the  same  views,  interests,  and 
mental  experiences.  Yet  we  do  have  similar  views.  This  is  due  mainly  to  two  facts: 
(a)  that  certain  fundamental  characteristics  of  affection  and  gregariousness  form  a 
common  basis  upon  which  all  individual  life  is  erected  ;  (<5)  that  we  are  rational 
beings,  and  therefore  share  in  a  common  mental  organization  which  is  reflected  into 
our  social  organization.  All  purposive,  rational  thought  and  action  is  guided  by 
noetic  synthesis ;  all  automatic  action  by  association  alone.  The  higher  the  type  of 
mind  the  more  complex  and  complete  will  be  its  organization  according  to  interests  and 
purposes.  A  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  therefore,  will  develop  only  a  quite 
commonplace  type  of  character.  Some  interest  and  purpose  must  be  introduced  to 
develop  character.  We  no  longer  need  to  teach  self-abnegation,  but  the  enlarging  of 
the  self,  the  finding  it  in  wider  interests.  At  this  point  psychology  merges  into  soci- 
ology. What  is  needed  in  social  as  in  individual  life  is  the  introduction  of  organizing 
and  not  disintegrating  ideas. — Helen  'QosAtiqyj'ETf  International  Journal  of  Ethics^ 
April  1897.  Fr. 

The  Evolution  of  Domestic  Service. — In  antiquity  servants  were  slaves  ;  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  serfs.  Servitude,  though  contrary  to  human  dignity,  had  great  advan- 
tages over  the  present  condition,  since  it  assured  food  and  lodging  in  sickness  and 
old  age.  Now  servants,  unable  to  count  on  gratitude  from  those  they  serve,  judge 
that  faithfulness  and  patience  are  folly.  They  are  further  degraded  by  being  required 
to  renounce  their  individuality.  A  model  servant  must  be  an  admirable  machine, 
working  noiselessly  and  impassively  at  a  sign.  The  servants'  position  is  precarious,  but 
isolation  has  prevented  their  union.  No  law  of  importance  protects  domestics.  Some 
charitable  associations  place  and  supervise  maids,  but  a  trade  union  should  take  the 
place  of  such  narrow  though  sincere  efforts.  In  England  this  social  work  has  begun. 
A  league  of  women's  trades  unions,  founded  in  1874,  tries  to  group  women  workers 
who  cannot  enter  men's  unions.  There  is  also  a  syndicate  of  domestic  servants  which 
publishes  \.\\^  Domestic  Servants'  Gazette.  Its  objects  are  to  protect  servants' certificates 
against  unjust  masters,  to  limit  hours  of  work,  especially  for  servants  under  eighteen, 
to  make  employers  responsible  for  accidents  not  caused  by  negligence,  to  found  employ- 
ment offices  and  servants'  homes.  What  will  be  the  results  of  such  unions  ?  Servants 
will  develop  a  new  sense  of  their  dignity  and  rights.     They  will  cease  to  be  servants, 
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and  will  become  employes  with  clearly  defined  hours  and  duties.  Servants  will  learn 
their  business  like  other  workers.  The  common  complaints  against  servants  are  often 
well  founded,  but  good  work  cannot  be  expected  from  untaught  workers  nor  good 
feeling  from  those  whose  future  is  uncertain,  and  whose  present  means  exhausting 
labor,  lack  of  freedom,  the  worst  room  in  the  house,  loneliness  and  lack  of  innocent 
pleasures.  A  servant  in  Russia  is  worse  off  than  when  he  was  a  slave;  in  Austria, 
little  better.  In  Germany  the  position  is  less  humiliating,  but  pay  very  low.  In  cities 
of  France  servants  are  in  revolt,  but  in  a  helpless  way,  that  leads  to  nothing  but  per- 
petual change  of  mistresses.  In  England  they  have  won  some  privileges.  In  the 
United  States  wages  are  high,  and,  with  no  board  to  pay,  there  is  every  advantage  in 
taking  service.  Nevertheless  few  do,  except  immigrants,  who  have  not  had  time  to 
develop  a  spirit  of  independence*  A  young  woman  prefers  freedom  and  superior  social 
position  to  material  advantages.  She  dreads  the  loneliness  of  the  country  or  of  a 
house  where  she  is  the  only  ser\'ant.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago,  attributes  to  the 
cutting  off  from  their  own  family  life  the  refusal  of  the  better  class  of  workers  to  enter 
service.  She  foresees  the  formation  of  clubs  to  furnish  social  life,  the  ending  of  regu- 
lar hours  at  seven  P.  M.,  later  service  to  have  extra  pay,  and  the  lessenmg  of  work 
done  within  the  home.  Mrs.  Stuckert,  of  Illinois,  proposes  many  homes  grouped 
about  a  common  central  building,  in  which  washing  and  cooking  shall  be  done  for 
all,  which  shall  lodge  the  servants,  and  contain  library,  reading  rooms,  assembly  hall, 
kindergartens,  and  dining  hall.  A  family  may  have  its  meals  sent  to  its  own  house. 
This  plan  does  not  interfere  with  family  life ;  at  the  same  time  it  secures  expert  serv- 
ice under  conditions  pleasant  for  the  servants. — Huury-Menos,  La  Revue  Sociaiiste, 
May  1897.  Fr. 

The  Social  Question  in  the  East. — Economic  and  social  conditions  are  the  real 
cause  of  the  Eastern  question.  The  Ottoman  Empire  is  inhabited  by  many  petty 
peoples,  differing  in  origin,  dialects,  customs,  religion,  held  together  by  political  bonds 
and  even  by  their  mutual  hatred  of  which  their  ruler  takes  advantage.  The  economic 
situation  is  precarious.  A  rude  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  animals  are  almost  the 
only  forms  of  labor.  Manufacture  scarcely  exists.  Imports  pay  a  duty  of  8  or  10  per 
cent.  There  is  a  tax  on  salt,  on  fish,  on  animals  killed  at  the  abattoirs,  etc.  All  agri- 
cultural products,  except  potatoes,  are  taxed  10  per  cent.  As  the  collection  of  this  tax 
is  farmed  out  30  or  cen  50  per  cent,  is  often  seized  instead  of  the  nominal  10  percent. 
The  peasant  pays  many  other  taxes.  Christians  pay  a  tax  in  lieu  of  military  service, 
as  Mussulmans  will  not  serve  with  them ;  besides  the  government  does  not  wish  Chris- 
tians to  be  familiar  with  arms.  The  tax  on  domestic  animals  is  18  cents  a  head, 
while  a  sheep  or  goat  in  Asia  Minor  may  be  bought  for  12  cents.  There  is  a  tax  on 
the  laborer's  hut  and  on  his  bit  of  land.  The  tax  on  crops  is  the  only  one  collected 
regularly.  The  others  are  allowed  to  accumulate  till  some  public  event  when  money 
is  needed,  then  all  arrears  are  called  for  at  once.  The  peasant  must  then  go  to  the 
usurers  or  to  the  large  landholders,  who  furnish  him  money  at  high  rates,  taking  a 
mortgage  on  his  land.  To  obtain  seed  and  the  use  of  farming  implements  his  crops 
are  mortgaged  in  advance.  He  is  never  able  to  pay  the  interest,  and  his  land  is 
seized.  Thus  the  land,  not  the  property  of  sultan  or  church,  is  largely  coming  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  officials.  Those  dispossessed  of  land  are  moving  to  the  centers  of 
population,  forming  a  vast  proletariat.  Lack  of  transportation  brings  famine  in  case 
of  a  poor  harvest.  Corruption  in  government,  and  a  more  picturesque  brigandage 
among  the  mountains  help  to  depopulate  whole  sections.  Almost  all  industries  are 
disappearing  under  competition  with  Austro- Hungary  and  Germany.  Mining  is  almost 
the  only  modern  industry.  There  are  rich  mines  of  copper,  chrome,  manganese,  borax, 
and  coal.  The  work  is  nearly  all  done  by  women  and  young  girls.  The  workers 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  the  masters  providing  nothing  but  two  dirty  mats  for  each  per- 
son. The  day's  work  is  thirteen  hours.  The  pay  ranges  from  10  to  20  cents.  Only  the 
overseers,  who  are  men,  receive  the  latter  sum.  The  proletariat  is  as  yet  helpless 
because  ignorant,  unorganized,  divided  by  religion  and  race  hatred.  No  reforms  will 
remedy  the  ill.  There  must  be  a  complete  change  of  social  regime. — HUGUBS  RosALT 
in  Revue  Soeialiste,  November  1896.  ■  Fr. 
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Market  Wrecking. — During  the  years  1895-6-7  the  world's  production  of 
wheat  has  been  considerably  below  the  consumption  for  the  same  period.  Yet  the 
price  of  wheat  has  been  steadily  falling.  This  anomalous  state  of  affairs  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  success  of  the  trickery  of  market  wreckers.  Under  the  old 
system  of  trading  the  bare  possibility  of  a  deficiency  would  have  sent  the  price  up  to  a 
high  rate.  Wheat  for  nominal  delivei;)'  in  June  is  being  sold  in  New  York  at  nine 
cents  a  bushel.  This  is  fictitious  wheat  sold  without  intention  to  deliver  actual  grain. 
Yet  the  fictitious  price  regulates  the  price  at  which  real  grain  is  sold.  The  markets  of 
the  United  States  are  being  wrecked  for  the  benefit  of  gamblers.  Essentially,  an 
option  is  a  bet  upon  the  price  of  a  certain  commodity  at  a  given  date.  This  gambling 
system  completely  rules  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world.  The  option  sales  in  a 
year  in  the  American  wheat  markets  amount  to  ten  times  the  total  quantity  of  wheat 
grown  in  the  United  States.  The  results  of  the  system  are  :  (i)  Profuse  offerings  of 
fictitious  wheat  have  a  lowering  effect  upon  market  prices ;  (2)  the  maintenance  of 
the  option  system  involves  the  active  operation  of  men  who  are  professional  market 
wreckers,  who  gain  more  by  a  fall  than  by  a  rise  in  prices ;  (3)  the  "  bears  "  have  a 
more  powerful  influence  upon  market  prices  than  the  "  bulls  ;  "  (4)  the  fixing  of  low 
prices  for  distant  months  reduces  the  prices  of  spot  wheat  and  tends  to  stereotype  the 
prices  of  distant  months  at  low  rates  ;  (5)  the  gambling  and  trickery  of  professional 
"  bears "  and  "  bulls,"  and  their  frequent  defalcations  create  a  constant  feeling  of 
insecurity  among  capitalists,  and  thus  exercise  a  generally  depressing  effect  upon  the 
markets.  This  growing  system  is  thus  a  gross  wrong  to  producers  of  wheat  and 
some  other  commodities.  The  objections  to  anti-option  legislatiqn  are  no  more  valid 
than  to  the  existing  law  against  the  sale  of  bank  shares  not  in  actual  possession.  No 
one  should  be  allowed  to  sell  produce  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  will  not  obtain 
and  deliver.  The  anti-option  bill  which  failed  in  effect  proposed  this. — William  E. 
Bear,  Fortnightly  Review^  April  1897.  Fr. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Ethical  Self.— The  child's  thought  of  self  is  at  any  time 
a  self  of  habit  or  a  self  of  accommodation.  But  the  only  adequate  expression  of  him 
is  that  which  acquaints  us  with  the  self  of  all  the  rich  social  relationships,  or  the 
"  socius."  The  question  of  the  further  development  of  the  sense  of  self,  based  on  the 
conflicts  of  the  two  earlier  partial  selves,  is  really  one  of  vital  social  meaning,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  ethical  sense.  Historical  doctrines  of  the  rise  of  the  ethical  sense 
are  of  two  classes  :  those  basing  the  ethical  sentiments  on  sympathy,  and  those  basing 
them  on  custom  or  habit.  They  represent  constructions  based  on  the  partial  selves  — 
the  "accommodating"  and  the  "  habitual."  The  child  begins  to  be  aware  in  his 
contact  with  others  of  such  a  presence  as  the  socius.  By  his  actions  through  obedience 
he  learns  that  there  is  something  always  present,  a  circle  of  common  interest,  a  family 
propriety,  a  mass  of  accepted  tradition.  As  he  understands  the  meaning  of  obedience 
better,  the  socius  becomes  more  and  more  intimate  as  a  law-abiding  self  of  his  own. 
It  becomes  the  germ  of  the  ideals  of  life,  (i)  The  ethical  self  is  a  slow  attainment  of 
the  child.  The  developed  ethical  sense  needs  less  and  less  to  appeal  to  an  alter  self, 
an  authority.  (2)  As  the  socius  in  the  mind  of  the  child  expands,  there  is  the  constant 
tendency  to  make  it  real  in  some  concrete  form  in  the  social  group.  (3)  The  law, 
which  this  self  embodies,  is  in  one  sense  always  the  realized  self  of  somebody.  But 
further,  the  law  is  a  function  of  the  socius  —  consciousness  in  each  of  its  two  aspects 
—  "  projective  "  and  "  ejective."  (4)  The  social  attitude  in  favor  of  law  becomes  to  a 
degree  habit,  but  a  habit  of  acting,  not  a  habit  of  action.  It  is  frequently  a  habit  of 
violating  habits. — J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Philosophical  Review,  May  1897.  Fr. 

The  Grievance  of  the  West. — During  his  campaign  work  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  last  fall.  Professor  Hyslop  found  that  when  he  told  farmers  that  "  free  silver  " 
would  lower  salaries  and  wages,  they  said  that  was  just  what  they  wanted.  Upon 
investigating  the  conditions  he  found  that  while  prices  of  farm  products  had  fallen, 
money  wages  had  remained  stationary.  The  farmers  could  not  afford  to  pay  high 
wages,  and  as  a  rule  laborers  would  not  work  for  less  than  they  had  been  receiving. 
Tlie  cause  of  this  astonishing  fact  Mr.  Hyslop  finds  in  the  system  of  out-door  relief, 
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a  "  system  of  poor-relief  as  bad  as  any  that  existed  in  the  worst  days  of  charity  in 
Europe."  He  states  that  "  this  relief,  coupled  with  the  philanthropic  tendencies  of 
the  community,  will  secure  relief  equal  to  the  standard  of  living,"  and  that  while 
assurance  of  this  relief  exists,  the  laborer  "  is  not  likely  to  work  unless  his  wages  give 
him  a  profit  over  the  standard  of  living,"  unless  he  gets  more  for  his  work  than  poor- 
law  relief  will  give  him." 

But  not  only  does  this  system  of  relief  keep  up  wages,  it  also  worse  than 
needlessly  burdens  the  farmer  with  taxes.  The  heavy  taxes  also  tend  to  destroy  the 
value  of  his  land.  While  this  problem  of  out-door  relief  is  not  the  only  problem,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  affecting  the  western  farmer,  and,  while  its 
solution  will  not  solve  all  his  problems,  it  will  afford  him  great  relief.  The  "  remedy  " 
is  to  abolish  absolutely  all  out-door  relief." — James, H.  Hyslop,  in  Forum,  June 
1897.  M. 

The  Pauper  Problem  in  America. — "Our  social  structure  is  ablaze  with 
pauperism."  If  asked  the  cause  of  this,  "I  should  say  that  it  is  the  natural,  logical, 
and  philosophical  outcome  of  the  unwise  handling  of  the  problem  of  the  poor  by  a 
policy  which,  in  seeking  to  obliterate  the  disease,  has  only  driven  it  into  the  vitals  of 
society,  thereby  aggravating  the  evil  and  endangering  the  very  existence  of  the  body 
politic."  "  .  .  .  .  nine-tenths  of  the  present  strained  relations  between  the  classes 
and  the  masses  ....  are  due  to  the  unwise  and  unphilosophical  handling  of  the 
problem." 

But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  origin  of  the  evil  is  in  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  districts.  The  "  natural  and  self-evident "  remedy  "  is  a  res- 
toration of  the  balance  of  population  from  the  city  to  the  country."  This  is  prac- 
ticable and  sufficient.  The  Salvation  Army  scheme  for  accomplishing  this  includes  : 
(i)  large  western  settlements,  (2)  farm  colonies,  (3)  Pingree  "potato  patches,"  and 
(4)  city  colonies  with  cheap  shelters,  temporary  workyards,  labor  bureaus,  and  homes 
for  the  fallen. — F.  De  Latour  Booth-Tucker,  in  Charities  Review,  April  1897.   M. 

Municipal  Conditions  in  California. — A  new  charter  is  being  pressed  for 
San  Francisco.  The  city  has  suffered  from  divided  powers  and  responsibility. 
Recently  the  legislature  lias  given  the  veto  power  to  the  mayor,  to  be  overcome  only 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  council.  The  early  indifference  to  the  city  government 
which  is  gradually  giving  place  to  a  sense  of  civic  pride,  has  produced  two  curious 
results :  ( i )  The  cit)  has  created  no  public  debt  and  is  without  bonds,  an  experience 
not  paralleled  by  any  city  of  equal  size,  importance,  and  rapid  growth.  (2)  The  same 
short-sighted  thrift  has  prevented  the  city  from  owning  any  public  utilities,  all 
of  which  are  owned  by  private  corporations.  The  result  has  been  the  creation  of 
powerful  monopolies,  the  imposition  of  high  rates,  and  suspected  corruption  of  public 
bodies,  all  of  which  practically  amounts  to  the  imposition  by  private  companies  of  a 
higher  taxation  of  citizens  than  that  of  the  city  itself. — Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 
Arena,  June  1897.  Fr. 

Arraig^nment  of  Organized  Charities. — The  two  principal  objections  to  charity 
organizations  are  :  (i)  as  to  their  methods.  Organized  charity  has  almost  I>ecome  a 
fad.  Indiscriminate  giving  is  generally  discouraged  by  students  of  the  subject.  The 
mode  of  labor  or  partial  pavment  is  only  an  evasion  and  exerts  the  same  degrading 
influence  on  the  standard  of  living  as  does  indiscriminate  giving,  besides  instituting 
unfair  competition  with  legitimate  i)usiness  enterprises.  It  is  the  systematic  and  per- 
manent character  of  organized  charity  that  makes  it  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
relief  distrffution.  (2)  Charity  organizations  by  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  contri- 
butions of  the  rich  toward  charity  relief  divert  their  attention  from  the  means  of 
poverty-prevention  by  social  improvements.  The  evils  of  poverty  arise  from  our 
social  conditions.  The  remedy  cannot  l>c  found  in  any  system  of  private  charity,  but 
in  some  means  of  making  the  care  of  the  dislocated  an  involuntary  and  in.scparable 
part  of  the  productive  system  itself  —  by  some  system  of  industrial  insurance. 
— Gunton's  Magazine,  June  1897.  Fr. 
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A  Defense  of  Organized  Charities. — The  only  assumption  of  organized  charity 
workers  is  the  recognition  of  the  patent  fact  of  actual  suffering.  They  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  retard  social  reform.  Organized  charity  deals  with  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
has  a  splendid  record  in  making  dependents  self-supporting.  It  recognizes  not  only 
the  social,  but  the  personal  causes  of  poverty.  The  mistaken  methods  of  almsgiving 
criticised  are  the  raison  (Tetre  of  organized  charities.  The  charge  of  bad  methods  of 
charity  organizations  should  not  be  laid  against  organized  charity  as  such.  Organized 
charity,  instead  of  taking  the  soul  out  of  charity,  puts  a  soul  into  it  through  the 
sympathetic  study  and  personal  attention  given  to  every  case. — Frederick  William 
Hamilton,  Gunton's  Magazine,  April  1897.  Fr. 

The  Development  of  American  Cities. —  Our  municipal  government  is  in 
theory  more  democratic  than  that  of  Europe.  But  when  results  are  compared  we  find 
that  the  European  cities  do  far  more  than  ours  for  "the  people,"  so  that  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  them. 

Good  government  is  largely  a  question  of  good  administration.  This  can  be  had 
in  a  large  city  only  by  intrusting  to  some  one  man  the  full  power  of  executive  direction. 
Civil  service  must  be  vigorously  applied. 

Municipal  functions  are  of  three  kinds  :  (i)  Those  of  primar  necessity,  such  as 
police  and  fire  protection  (2)  others  now  looked  upon  as  necessary,  such  as  food  inspec- 
tion, and  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic;  and  (3)  those  affording  opportunities  for 
higher  education,  recreation,  and  comfort,  as  libraries,  parks,  play  grounds,  and  public 
baths.  In  this  third  class,  although  our  conception  of  the  functions  of  government 
is  widening,  we  have  much  to  learn.  Our  cities  should  do  everything  promotive  of 
the  well-being  of  the  people. —  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of  Boston,  in  Arena,  March,  1897. 

M. 

Democratic  Tendencies. —  Democracy  is  an  old  idea,  but  is  now  working  under 
new  conditions.  There  were  democracies  in  Greece.  But  there  ability  was  recog- 
nized. Here  the  dogma  of  equality  instead  of  meaning  equality  of  political  rights 
and  burdens  has  gone  farther  and  belittled  "special  ability"  and  "capacity."  Then, 
too,  the  functions  of  government,  just  as  our  whole  life,  have  broadened,  demanding 
an  ever  more  complex  machinery  and  more  highly  skilled  administration.  While  we 
have  recognized  "  fitness  "  in  some  of  our  minor  offices,  our  larger  ones  have  become 
political  "  spoils,"  and  as  a  result  we  have  really  less,  instead  of  greater,  ability  to 
correspond  to  the  greater  needs.  That  we  are  not  securing  increased  "intellectual 
equipment "  corresponding  to  the  greater  need  for  it  is  our  most  serious  problem. 
—  E.  L.  GODKIN  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  February  1897.  M. 

The  Problem  of  Municipal  Government. —  "  Municipal  government  is  doing 
certain  lines  of  work  for  a  city  for  the  least  sum  of  expense.  ....  Contracts  are 
the  center  and  almost  the  entire  circumference  of  municipal  government,  "  and  there- 
fore "  furnish  the  chief  municipal  problem."  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  one  thing 
which  will  solve  the  problem  for  all  time.  Minimizing  the  number  of  contracts  by  an 
extension  of  municipal  ownership  and  of  the  "day  wages"  system  can  do  much.  The 
most  effective  way  of  then  dealing  with  contracts  is  to  refer  them  to  the  people  by 
means  of  the  referendum. — Hazen  S.  Pingree  in  Arena,  April,  1897.  M. 
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COMPILED  BY  MADELEINE  W.  MILNER. 
WOMAN  AND  CHILD  LABOR. 

Child  labor  ha*  been  the  cause  of  much  discussion  and  legislation  abroad,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
census  of  1870  called  attention  to  its  existence  in  the  United  States  that  any  public  notice  was  given  to  the 
subject  in  our  own  country. 

This  bibliography  is  confined  to  the  United  States  to  aid  the  investigator  by  separating  the  very 
meager  American  literature  of  the  subject  from  the  large  massof  English  and  foreign  publications. 

ITie  compiler  soon  discovered  that  the  larger  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  material  was 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  labor  bureaus  and  factory  inspectors  of  the  different  states. 

In  addition  to  these,  references  found  in  periodicals  and  in  a  few  books  have  been  given. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  refer  to  the  brief  mention  of  the  subject  found  in  the  general  books  on 
the  labor  question. 

The  references  found  in  the  Analysis  and  index  of  all  reports  issued  by  bureaus  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  November  189a,  the  third  special  report  of  the  Un'ted  States  department  of  labor,  were 
taken  as  a  basis  foi  the  work,  and  brought  down  to  date  whenever  practicable. 

The  list  cannot  claim  to  be  complete,  even  in  its  very  limited  range,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
access  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  reports. 

The  mine  inspectors'  reports  and  the  State  Census  would,  doubtless,  contain  material,  but  they  were 
not  accessible. 
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THE  SOCIOLOGISTS'  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  fact  which  has  begotten  sociology  is  a  dawning  social 
consciousness.  As  in  no  previous  age  of  the  world's  history 
men  are  with  one  voice  inquiring  "What  are  the  facts  and  the 
forces  that  make  or  mar  social  life?"  Sociology  is  not,  like 
many  of  the  systems  of  thought  that  have  attracted  men  before, 
the  amusement  of  recluse  philosophers.  Sociology  is  a  frank 
attempt  to  assist  in  supplying  a  real  popular  demand.  It  springs 
from  the  people's  thought,  not  alone  from  the  lucubrations  of 
closet  speculators.'  At  the  same  time  sociology  attempts  to 
inform  and  control  the  very  popular  thought  by  which  it  has 
been  inspired.  The  concrete  popular  demand  is  for  specifics 
Sociology  is  devoted  to  showing  that  specifics,  if  they  could  be 
invented,  would  not  long  satisfy  the  demand,  and  it  is  further 
bent  on  showing  that  something  may  presently  be  had  better 
than  specifics. 

Practical  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  are  beginning  to 
inquire  whether  social  conditions  may  not,  to  a  thus  far  unsus- 
pected degree,  be  like  our  food,  our  clothes,  and  our  shelter  — 
something  to  be  thought  out,  and  planned,  and  systematically 
constructed.  More  men  than  ever  before  are  at  least  dimly 
aware  that  it  is  needful  to  give  deliberate  thought   to  social 

rtt/*^  Journal  op  Sociology,  July  1895,  "The  Era  of  Sociology." 
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arrangements,  instead  of  allowing  society  to  happen  into  shape. 
This  more  general  perception  is  spurring  the  sociologists  to 
perfect  their  methods.  Popular  unrest  and  scientific  curiosity 
are  together  asking  the  question  "  What  are  the  inside  facts 
about  human  society  ?  "  The  first  division  of  the  work  which 
the  sociologists  are  undertaking  is  the  task  of  making  clear  to 
the  different  kinds  of  people  who  are  trying  to  solve  social 
problems  what  division  and  organization  of  labor  is  necessary  in 
order  to  progress  as  fast  as  possible  in  answering  this  general 
question,  with  all  the  minor  questions  which  it  involves  and 
implies. 

This  paper  is  addressed,  not  to  specialists,  but  to  the  many 
thoughtful  students  of  social  questions  who  are  anxious  to  know 
whether  there  is  some  best  way  of  thinking  about  social  relations. 
Nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  glorify  sociology  and  sociologists.  Only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  people  who  are  doing  the  work 
which  is  necessary  before  searching  questions  about  society  can 
be  answered  are  now  or  are  likely  to  be  called  sociologists.  The 
sociologists  are  one  class  among  many  workers  in  a  common 
field.  The  whole  field,  not  a  narrow  portion  of  it  claimed  by 
particular  specialists,  interests  members  of  society  in  general. 
Yet  in  some  respects  the  sociologists  have  more  in  common  with 
the  non-professional  many  than  have  any  other  group  of  tech- 
nical students  of  society.  The  point  of  view  of  the  sociologists 
is  that  of  the  social  person  of  every  sort,  rather  than  that  of  the 
specialist.  For  this  reason  it  is  worth  while  to  explain  with  the 
least  possible  technicality,  not  what  the  sociologists  claim  as 
their  peculiar  province  or  mission,  but  rather  the  point  of  view 
which  the  sociologists  think  everybody  should  occupy  who  ven- 
tures to  hold  or  to  seek  opinions  about  any  kind  of  social  rela- 
tions. 

The  starting  point  of  the  sociologists,  then,  is  frank  belief 
that  the  best  of  us  are  as  yet  comparatively  ignorant  about  the 
inside  facts  of  society,  and  that  thoroughgoing  study  of  society 
is  necessary.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  the  world  have  yet 
to  be   convinced   that   study  of  society  is  important.     I  might 
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discuss  those  scholars  who  more  or  less  directly  contend  that  all 
necessary  study  of  society  is  sufficiently  provided  for.  I  am 
just  now  more  concerned  with  those  unscholarly  persons  who 
either  tacitly  or  expressly  set  themselves  against  the  necessity 
of  any  study  of  society  at  all.     "Why  need  we  study  society?** 

The  first  answer  to  this  inept  question  would  seem  to  be  on 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  nature  is  one  factor  and  society  another 
with  which  every  human  being  has  to  deal.  If  it  is  profitable  to 
study  nature,  it  surely  is  to  study  society.  Society  is  simply  all 
the  people  together  in  any  part  of  the  world  which  may  be 
thought  of  by  itself.  "Society"  is  our  town.  It  is  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  group  of  civilized  nations  with  which  Amer- 
icans have  intercourse.  It  is  again  the  whole  human  family.  If 
we  do  not  use  the  Word  in  the  remote  sense  that  places  "society  " 
beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  interest,  it  seems  that  the  word 
means  only  something  so  very  commonplace  that  study  of  it  is 
rather  beneath  what  we  suppose  to  be  our  dignity.  We  have 
"society,"  like  the  poor,  always  with  us.  It  is  perfectly  familiar. 
Why  study  it  ? 

People  have  asked  the  same  question  about  all  familiar  things 
when  it  was  first  proposed  to  study  them,  and  build  up  scientific 
knowledge  about  them.  People  had  breathed  air,  for  example, 
thousands  of  years  before  it  occurred  to  anybody  to  study  air. 
When  scholars  began  to  talk  about  studying  air  ordinary  people 
laughed  at  them.  "The  idea  of  studying  air!  Why  not  study 
something  worth  while  ?  Everybody  knows  all  about  air."  It 
proved,  however,  that  nobody  really  knew  much  of  anything 
precisely  about  air.  People  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  air  is 
heavy,  that  it  is  elastic,  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  gases,  etc. 
People  said  the  same  thing  when  scholars  talked  of  studying 
water,  either  physically  or  chemically.  They  said  the  same  thing 
about  the  beginnings  of  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life  — 
biology.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  fond  of  recalling  the 
farmer  to  whom  some  students  of  biology  had  applied  for  help 
to  find  frogs  for  study.  "What  is  there  to  study  about  frogs? 
I  know  all  about  frogs  myself.     I've  got  a  whole  pond  full  of 
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them  down  there."  So  our  very  familiarity  with  society  has 
kept  us  from  stopping  to  think  about  society  in  a  way  to  make 
us  understand  society. 

Possibly  this  needs  to  be  illustrated.  We  of  course  get 
sophisticated  in  society  so  that  we  know  how  to  carry  ourselves 
in  a  certain  customary  fashion.  We  know  where  to  get  ordinary 
wants  supplied.  We  go  to  butcher,  and  baker,  and  candlestick- 
maker,  and  tailor,  and  seamstress,  and  doctor,  and  lawyer,  and 
printer,  and  actor  for  their  different  sorts  of  service  ;  and  we  sel- 
dom call  upon  one  of  these  for  work  that  belongs  to  another.  If  we 
do  blunder  and  confuse  these  different  people  we  make  ourselves 
ridiculous.  I  was  in  a  confectioner's  on  State  street  the  other 
day  when  a  young  women  came  in  with  a  bottle  and  asked  the 
soda-fountain  attendant  for  some  cough  medicine.  The  sales- 
women all  giggled  and  the  customers  arched  their  eyebrows  with 
most  superior  airs.  The  young  woman  did  not  show  ordinary 
practical  acquaintance  with  society.  But  suppose  one  of  those 
clerks  or  customers  had  been  asked  to  explain  how  it  comes 
about  that  there  is  a  confectioner  on  one  corner  and  a  druggist 
on  the  opposite  corner ;  how  it  is  possible  for  either  to  pursue 
his  occupation  year  after  year  without  closing  his  shop  period- 
ically and  wandering  far  afield  to  gather  the  stuffs  from  which 
his  goods  are  made  ;  how  each  can  foresee  what  sort  and  amount 
of  his  wares  will  be  called  for,  and  how  he  can  have  them  in 
stock  waiting  for  buyers.  In  all  probability  not  one  of  those 
people  who  laughed  at  the  unsophisiicated  girl  could  take  many 
steps  in  precise  explanation  without  betraying  essentially  equal 
ignorance.  In  our  thought  about  society  most  of  us  are  much  like 
the  English  country  gentleman  who  divided  the  animal  kingdom 
into  "game,"  "vermin,"  and  "stock."  Such  a  classification 
serves  the  country  gentleman's  purpose  well  enough,  but  how 
about  the  naturalist  ?  Plover  and  wild  boars  are  alike  "  game," 
but  in  anatomical  structure  they  hardly  belong  together.  Geese 
and  oxen  are  alike  "stock,"  but  the  uses  to  man  which  justify 
this  common  designation  do  not  correspond  with  the  sort  of 
resemblances  that  mark  members  of  the  same  zoological  species. 
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Dividing  animals  according  to  whether  our  habit  is  to  shoot,  or 
poison,  or  work  them  is  not  going  very  far  toward  understanding 
them. 

Some  of  our  customary  divisions  of  men  are  quite  as  unintel- 
ligent. When  we  talk  of  the  "professional  classes"  and  the 
"politicians,"  and  the  "business  men,"  and  the  "working 
men,"  and  the  "capitalists,"  our  distinctions  are  possibly  of  the 
"game,  vermin,  and  stock"  variety.  We  are  probably  dealing  in 
superficialities.  We  are  postponing  good  knowledge  of  the  part 
played  and  the  merit  earned  by  different  sorts  of  people. 

From  the  sociologists'  point  of  view,  then,  we  need  to  study 
society  because  it  is  the  surrounding,  the  "environment,"  as  the 
biologists  say,  in  which  all  of  us  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  It  is  stupid  and  costly  to  let  our  thoughts  about  society 
be  vague  or  wrong  or  partial.  To  live  well  we  need  to  under- 
stand the  circumstances  that  surround  our  attempts  to  live.  The 
sociologists  propose  systematic  study  of  society  in  order  to 
develop  the  power  and  the  habit  of  seeing  society,  and  seeing 
into  society,  and  seeing  through  and  around  society,  for  the  sake 
of  power  to  see  beyond  society  as  it  exists  today  and  into  social 
conditions  that  may  be  desirable  and  possible  tomorrow. 

Most  people  never  see  what  they  see.  A  parlor  game  some- 
times called  "Observation"  makes  amusement  out  of  this  fact. 
A  score  or  more  ot  small  objects  are  scattered  upon  a  tray,  and 
the  players  are  instructed  to  file  by  the  table  and  notice  the 
objects.  Then,  upon  pain  of  forfeit  for  each  omission,  the  players 
are  called  upon  to  write  a  list  of  the  articles  on  the  tray.  The 
results  always  illustrate  the  fact  that  we  seldom  see  all  that  we 
see.  This  is  notoriously  true  of  social  relations.  Only  a  few 
exceptional  people  have  seen,  for  example,  that  a  part  of  our 
own  life  is  lived  by  people  miles  away,  whose  names  we  have 
never  heard.  Because  certain  men  in  Montana  or  the  Argentine 
or  Australia  have  raised  a  particular  breed  of  sheep,  we  are  able 
to  wear  some  parts  of  the  clothing  at  this  moment  on  our  bodies. 
Those  distant  people  have  been  dressing  us  for  years,  while  we 
have  given  scarce  a  thought  to  their  existence.     Who  puts  fork 
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and  spoon  in  our  mouth  at  today's  dinner  ?  Not  our  hand  alone. 
Some  men  have  been  raising  wheat  in  Dakota,  and  potatoes  in 
Michigan;  others  have  been  boiling  salt  in  New  York,  others 
picking  coffee  in  Java,  and  drying  tea  in  Japan,  and  gathering 
spices  in  the  isles  of  the  sea ;  and  porters  have  carried  on  their 
backs,  and  loaded  on  drays,  and  sails  have  strained,  and  boilers 
have  steamed,  and  officials  have  inspected,  and  merchants  have 
sworn,  and  traders  have  broken  bulk,  and  factory  hands  have 
labored  —  all  in  the  course  of  setting  our  table.  If  the  family 
next  door  to  some  of  us  in  the  city  should  move  away  or  die, 
nothing  worth  noticing  might  be  subtracted  from  our  life.  If 
those  thousands  of  people  in  distant  parts  of  our  own  land  or 
beyond  seas  should  stop  living  and  working,  great  sections  of 
our  own  life  would  cease.  This  is  merely  a  specification  under 
the  well-known  and  ill-known  formula,  "None  of  us  liveth  to 
himself."  The  monster  known  to  theory  as  "  the  individual" 
docs  not  exist  except  in  theorists'  speculations.  The  man  who 
thinks  himself  an  independent  individual  has  put  an  optical  illu- 
sion in  place  of  himself.  We  human  beings  are  what  we  are 
because  we  are  parts  of  society.  What  society  is  decides  what 
we  are  and  what  we  may  be. 

Again,  very  few  people  have  ever  seen  that  a  part  of  their 
life  was  lived  a  decade,  a  century,  a  millennium  ago.  Our  life  is 
not  all  today  and  tomorrow.  Its  yesterdays  ,are  just  as  really 
parts  of  it  as  any  of  its  present  moments.  Society  is  like  Tenny- 
son's brook,  as  of  course  the  poet  meant  for  his  lines  to  say. 
Society,  too,  goes  on  forever.  Persons  are  bubbles  on  the  surface 
of  the  brook,  but  each  bubble  is  a  part  of  the  brook.  Each 
bubble  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  bed  which  the  brook  has 
worn  for  ages ;  because  of  the  course  of  the  brook  from  the 
source  to  the  spot  where  the  bubble  forms ;  because  of  the  soil 
on  the  banks,  the  life  in  the  stream,  the  sunshine  or  cloud  in  the 
sky.  In  plain  prose,  our  lives,  ourselves,  are  atoms  of  the  life  of 
humanity  that  has  been  working  to  form  us  through  all  the  ages. 

Suppose  one  of  us  at  five  years  of  age  were  thrown  on 
Robinson  Crusoe's  island.    Suppose  the  waif  were  naked,  without 
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tools,  without  provisions.  He  would  not  even  then  be  utterly 
uncultured  or  absolutely  unskilled.  He  would  carry  rudimentary 
civilized  tastes  and  the  beginnings  of  social  tradition.  Cut  off 
from  the  body  of  that  tradition,  however,  he  would  not  come 
into  his  inheritance  as  an  heir  of  the  ages.  He  would  have  to 
begin  where  primitive  men  began,  and  live  the  fragmentary  life 
that  all  men  had  to  lead  before  life  upon  life  had  accumulated 
facilities  and  capacities  for  living.  He  would  have  to  learn  all 
the  things  about  the  resources  of  nature,  their  uses,  the  ways  of 
extracting  and  transforming  and  applying  them  that  have  been 
discovered  in  the  course  of  human  experience.  He  would  have 
to  acquire  all  the  arts  and  crafts  and  mysteries  by  which  the 
world's  workers  have  wrought  over  raw  material  for  human  use. 
Thrown  back  upon  the  necessity  of  doing  all  his  living  for  him- 
self, he  would  need  thousands  of  years  to  acquire  the  tastes, 
develop  the  wants,  and  learn  the  skill  to  provide  for  himself  the 
food,  clothes,  tools  and  trinkets  that  the  ordinary  civilized  man 
requires.  In  our  actual  brief  term  of  life  we  have  much  life  by 
being  sharers  of  all  past  life. 

There  are  still  further  reasons  for  the  study  of  society. 
Sooner  or  later  thoughtful  people  discover  that  society  is  a  col- 
lection of  problems  ;  people  have  to  tackle  these  problems. 
Improvement  of  life  means  solution  of  these  problems.  In 
order  to  render  any  intelligent  assistance  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems we  must  study  society  sufficiently  to  make  the  problems 
real  to  our  own  mind. 

These  social  problems,  as  proposed  by  complainers,  and 
agitators,  and  "reformers,"  and  seers  of  every  sort,  prove  upon 
inspection  to  be  jarger  or  smaller  parts  of  certain  greater  prob- 
lems like  these  :  What  are  we  human  beings  actually  living  for? 
What  arc  we  trying  to  bring  about,  on  the  whole,  as  the  outcome 
of  living  ?  Are  we  making  the  best  use  of  our  resources  to 
reach  these  ends  that  we  have  in  view?  What  is  the  best  that  we 
might  live  for,  if  we  took  a  little  wiser  look  into  the  situation, 
and  calculated  the  possibilities  of  life  a  little  more  broadly  and 
deeply?     We  cannot  dissolve  this  social  partnership  if  we  would. 
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How  may  wc  make  it  closer,  and  better  adapted  to  secure  these 
better  results  ?  All  the  questions  about  wealth,  labor,  monopo- 
lies, trusts,  forms  of  government,  administrative  policies,  class 
relationships ;  all  questions  of  justice  aud  morality  between  man 
and  man,  are  parts  and  details  and  variations  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  knowing  society  as  the  real  fact,  the  largest,  most  mean- 
ing reality  that  we  touch  in  actual  life. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  to  put  up  with  social  dis- 
turbance in  the  place  of  social  progress  today,  why  we  have  such 
strifes  of  tongues  and  opinions  instead  of  instruction  fit  to 
improve  life,  is  another  version  of  the  answer  to  our  question, 
viz.,  men  are  so  anxious  to  solve  social  problems  that  they  have 
no  time  to  study  society.  The  consequence  is  that  their  solutions 
do  not  solve.  Worse  than  this,  their  agitations  create  more 
problems.  The  shortest  way  to  reach  ability  to  solve  social 
problems  is  not  to  try  to  solve  them  at  all  for  a  long  time,  but  to 
learn  how  to  state  them.  To  most  of  those  who  share  the  fever- 
ishness  of  our  day  to  extemporize  social  solutions  this  programme 
seems  to  demand  waste  of  too  much  valuable  time.  On  the 
contrary,  the  men  who  are  intelligently  following  this  programme, 
by  studying  partially  understood  factors  in  society  instead  of 
trying  to  cipher  out  social  problems  whose  terms  cannot  yet  be 
definitely  expressed,  are  making  haste  slowly,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  making  haste. 

These  propositions  are  so  commonplace  that  serious  difference 
about  them  might  seem  impossible  among  intelligent  people. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  people  who  are  concerned  about 
social  questions  are  separated  into  the  scientific  and  the  unscien- 
tific class  by  divergence  at  this  very  outset.  The  men  of  scien- 
tific temper  and  the  men  of  business  methods  maintain  that 
realistic  study  of  social  facts  simply  as  facts,  without  any  inter- 
position of  our  opinions  and  feelings,  is  the  only  credible  guarantee 
of  the  respectability  of  subsequent  conclusions.  Facts  alone  can 
be  a  reliable  source  of  opinions.  Men  of  the  opposite  type  not 
only  skip  the  work  of  getting  evidence  and  sifting  it ;  they  even 
deny  that  such  unemotional  examination  of  facts  is  possible,  and 
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they  ridicule  and  denounce  the  men  who  attempt  it.  They  have 
no  tolerance  for  the  men  who  want  to  analyze  social  facts  with- 
out prejudice,  just  as  the  anatomist  would  examine  impartially 
the  tissues  and  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  human  body. 
They  have  no  conception  of  any  service  that  may  be  rendered  to 
truth  by  calmly  inspecting  family,  shop,  school,  church,  state, 
club,  trade,  saloon,  brothel,  bank  and  mill  just  as  the  microscopist 
examines  alike,  without  fear  or  favor,  healthy  and  diseased  animal 
tissue.  They  think  they  have  said  something  wise  when  they 
point  out  that  a  student  of  society  has  merely  made  a  diagnosis 
of  a  social  condition,  but  has  proposed  no  specific  for  correcting 
the  condition.  They  cannot  understand  the  scientific  separation 
of  processes  which  compels  the  geologist,  for  example,  first  to 
distinguish  gravel  from  loam  and  from  clay,  then  to  inquire  how 
each  was  deposited,  and  last  of  all  to  indulge  the  expression  of 
individual  or  of  collective  interest  in  feelings  of  approval  or 
disapproval  toward  either.  It  is  no  more  true  of  the  geologist 
than  of  the  sociologist  that  his  first  duty  is  to  understand  his 
facts.  It  is  neither  his  duty  nor  his  right  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve them  until  he  understand  them. 

With  all  this  in  view  from  his  outlook,  the  sociologist  naturally 
differs  in  judgment  from  those  people  who  claim  superior  merit 
as  humanitarians  and  moralists  for  refusing  to  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  about  society,  who  prefer  instead  to  scourge  the  air 
with  exhortations  to  reform  institutions  they  do  not  understand. 
Specific  doctrines  and  policies  about  "living  issues"  are  by  no 
means  the  only  nor  the  surest  reliance  for  improving  the  world. 
The  sociologist  would  be  the  last  man  to  approve  the  policy  of 
folding  the  hands  and  waiting  until  we  are  omniscient  before 
trying  to  help  ourselves.  As  public-spirited  citizens  sociologists 
would  cooperate  with  all  other  good  citizens  in  doing  the  best 
things  in  sight  to  make  life  more  satisfactory.  The  .sociologist 
would  have  men  face  the  social  duties  of  every  day  just  as  the 
merchant  faces  the  questions  which  he  has  to  decide.  He  acts 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  evidence  he  can  get.  He  docs  not  wait 
till  he  can  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  universe ;  or  even  all 
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the  immediately  pressing  questions  of  national  finance.  As 
scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  students  of  society,  whatever  their 
special  name,  are  bound  to  see  and  to  show  that  these  best  things 
are  of  limited  avail,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence which  can  bring  about  wise  adjustments  to  new  conditions 
is  more  serviceable  and  reliable  than  mere  zeal  for  expedients, 
for  these  may  servie  at  best  only  a  temporary  purpose.  Every 
person  who  in  the  slightest  degree  shares  the  privilege  and  the 
responsibility  of  forming  public  opinion  ought  to  feel  bound  to 
have  beliefs  on  all  the  subjects  upon  which  public  opinion  must 
pass.  He  ought  to  use  every  available  means  to  provide  himself 
with  respectable  beliefs,  and  he  ought  to  exert  himself  to  make 
them  influential.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  good  citizen  happens 
to  be  a  scholar,  he  will  satisfy  the  sociologists'  ideas  of  scholarly 
balance  only  when  he  holds  these  beliefs  at  a  true  proportional 
valuation  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.  The  student  of  society 
ought  to  have  enough  decision  of  character  to  commit  himself 
both  in  thought  and  action  on  such  subjects  as  the  tariff,  the 
currency,  internal  taxation,  public  policy  towards  monopolies, 
and  the  demands  of  the  numberless  "interests"  that  seek  legisla- 
tive help.  The  wise  student  of  society  will  at  the  same  time, 
even  in  his  most  sanguine  moods,  steady  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  the  best  of  his  beliefs  and  programmes  about  cur- 
rent "issues"  are  of  subordinate  importance  after  all.  It  makes 
relatively  little  difference  what  we  think  about  specific  cases. 
They  may  be  exceptional  and  temporary.  Our  views  about  them 
may  become  obsolete  at  any  moment  through  change  of  circum- 
stances. It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  we  are 
intelligent  about  abiding  relationships.  Very  much  depends 
upon  our  general  outlook  upon  society ;  upon  our  spirit  about 
life,  upon  insight  into  permanent  elements  of  human  character 
and  conditions.  Our  personal  equation  in  these  respects  will 
make  us  forces  for  evil  or  good,  for  progress  or  regress,  in  spite 
of  changed  circumstances.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  far  from 
ideal  success  in  combining  these  two  elements  of  social  fitness. 
He  was  so  much  a  citizen  of  the  timeless  world  that  he  seemed 
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to  thousands  of  his  neighbors  worse  than  useless  as  a  New  Eng- 
lander  as  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  approached.  He  was  so 
broadly  human  that  he  was  a  tardy  partisan.  The  things  that 
he  thought  and  said  seemed  to  the  majority  mystical  and  imperti- 
nent. Men  whose  narrowness  was  their  virtue  denounced  his 
breadth  as  vice.  Yet  some  of  these  same  men  lived  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  at  the  supreme  moment,  Emerson  was  in  the  con- 
flict with  ten  thousand  disciples  whom  he  had  formed  into  large 
true  men. 

The  sociologist  who  has  exerted  more  influence  than  any 
other  in  France  during  the  last  thirty  years  got  his  influence  by 
predicting  just  what  befell  France  in  the  war  with  Prussia.  He 
studied  social  conditions  in  France  and  pointed  out  the  direction 
in  which  they  afterward  proved  to  be  tending.'  Ability  to  make 
similar  forecasts  is  the  end  at  which  the  sociologists  aim.  They 
believe  it  possible  so  to  organize  and  improve  methods  of  inquiry 
about  society  that  great  gain  may  be  made  in  our  ability  not 
only  to  foresee  but  to  foreordain.  To  further  fix  the  sociologists' 
point  of  view,  I  pass  then  to  some  of  their  more  general  ideas 
about  methods  of  studying  society. 

To  illustrate  the  sociologists'  view  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
must  learn  to  study  society,  in  order  to  get  what  we  can  discover 
into  truthful  shape,  let  us  imagine  that  we  are  for  the  first  time 
confronting  the  question,  What  are  the  inside  facts  of  society  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  question  had  never  been  asked 
before.  Suppose  that  we  had  meanwhile  acquired  all  the  ideas 
of  logic,  and  of  science,  and  of  the  laws  of  scientific  evidence 
which  we  now  possess.  How  would  we  go  to  work  to  discover 
the  inside  facts  of  society  ? 

If  we  had  no  well-established  sciences  of  human  life,  or  sci- 
ences dealing  with  men  in  society,  to  embarrass  us  in  marking 
out  a  method  appropriate  to  our  task,  men  of  modern  scientific 
temper,  trained  under  the  rules  which  modern  science  has  tested 
by  experience,  would  doubtless  proceed  somewhat  in  this  way : 
They  would  begin  by  taking  a  fair,  full,  clear  view  of  the  whole 

•  Vide  Jour,  or  See.,  March  1897,  "The  Le  Play  Method  of  Social  Observation." 
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range  of  facts  with  which  their  question  deals.  They  would  say 
to  themselves :  The  thing  that  we  want  to  understand  is  this 
immemorial  complex  of  cooperating  men  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves forming  a  part  during  our  passing  day.  The  fact  that 
greets  our  eyes  is  that  men  fill  the  world ;  they  crowd  upon  each 
other ;  they  express  in  outward  action  their  inward  thought. 
This  expression  of  thought  brings  things  to  pass.  It  makes 
and  remakes  the  mold  of  institutions  within  which  individual 
careers  are  pursued.  It  modifies  people.  It  transforms  all  the 
human  elements  in  the  world.  This  human  action  and  reaction 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  never  the  same  in  two  successive  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  all  one  endless,  incessant,  indivisible 
process  from  beginning  to  end.  The  men  on  the  stage  of  action 
never  change  all  together  and  at  once.  They  relieve  each  other 
in  relays  or  shifts.  There  is  total  substitution  of  actors  after  a 
while,  but  by  such  means  that  unbroken  continuity  of  action  is 
preserved.  It  is  all  one  long,  mixed,  mysterious  commingling 
process.  To  our  first  view  it  is  simply  continuance.  We  can- 
not find  its  beginning;  we  cannot  find  its  end.  Men  have  lived 
together  and  rubbed  against  each  other,  and  so  have  produced 
all  our  ways  of  life,  such  as  they  are. 

Can  we  grasp  all  this  in  a  single  view  that  will  help  us  hold 
it  before  the  mind's  eye  for  inspection?  Yes,  we  can  sum  it  up 
in  one  word — association  ox  society — always  meaning  by  it  huinan 
association  or  society.  That  word  gives  us  a  unified  object  of 
thought.  It  does  not  explain  anything  that  we  want  to  know, 
but  it  presents  the  thing  to  be  explained  as  a  single  concept. 
The  implications  of  this  concept  are  to  be  discovered,  and  we 
have  only  put  the  stupendously  complex  question  in  more  con- 
venient shape  when  we  reduce  it  to  the  easy  form.  What  are 
the  facts  about  association  or  society  ?  The  term  society  stands 
for  all  the  people  whose  presence  within  the  world-making  proc- 
ess, at  any  time,  earlier  or  later,  has  in  any  degree  affected  the 
process.  Society,  then,  means  the  total  of  effective  human 
beings  working  in  their  various  ways  within  the  bounds  of  time 
and  space  which  our  human  career  has  occupied.     It  is  reason- 
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able  to  assume  that  this  time  and  space-filling  reality — society 
— has  exhibited  some  regularities  and  irregularities  capable  of 
formulation  in  general  propositions.  It  is  probable  that  human 
associations,  closely  scrutinized,  will  demonstrate  qualities  of 
the  human  factors  concerned.  It  is  likely  that  there  are  gen- 
eral principles  of  action  and  effect  illustrated  in  all  this  mass 
and  variety  of  association.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  if  our 
minds  could  take  in  all  that  has  occurred  among  men  we  should 
have  a  systematized  body  of  knowledge  about  the  operative 
forces  wherever  men  are  in  association.  It  is  probable  that  this 
body  of  knowledge  would  serve  to  make  men  more  intelligent 
in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  about  social  con- 
duct. Let  us,  therefore,  set  ourselves  to  know  this  reality,  soci- 
ety. Surely  by  such  knowledge  alone  may  we  wisely  order  our 
lives. 

We  are  supposing  in  all  this,y?r.y/,  that  our  hypothetical  stu- 
dents of  society  have  all  the  intellectual  tools  now  at  our  dis- 
posal ;  second,  that  they  are  entirely  unhampered  by  conventional 
scientific  divisions  of  territory  with  their  traditions.  Under  that 
supposition  the  first  thing  which  such  men  would  plan  would  be 
methodical  collection  of  facts  bearing  upon  social  reality.  From 
time  to  time  they  would  adopt  theories  about  the  facts,  and  use 
them  as  tools  of  search.  For  simplicity  we  may  neglect  this 
element  in  the  process.  Whether  as  products  of  pure  specula- 
tion about  the  facts,  or  as  generalizations  of  things  really 
observed,  students  would  be  obliged  to  adopt  provisional  group- 
ings of  facts  as  means  of  covering  the  ground  most  carefully. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  but  one  possible 
system  of  groupings  adequate  to  organize  the  facts.  It  is  by 
no  means  sure  what  will  finally  seem  to  be  the  best  classification 
of  social  facts,  or  whether  any  single  classification  will  prove  the 
best.  Our  present  outlook  makes  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  a 
classification  of  facts,  as,  first,  those  that  pertain  primarily  to 
the  individual  in  all  his  characteristics,  physical  and  psychical ; 
second,  those  that  pertain  primarily  to  associated  individuals,  in 
all  associated  characteristics,  whether  physical  or  psychical. 
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Proceeding  along  this  line  we  should  discover  before  long 
that  the  above  distinction  is  not  matched  by  a  corresponding 
separation  in  fact  between  the  human  individual  and.  the  associ- 
ated individual.  We  should  find  that  all  persons  are  associated 
persons.  This  discovery  brings  with  it  two  results :  first,  to 
know  the  individual  we  shall  have  to  follow  him  out  of  himself 
into  his  correlations  with  others ;  second,  to  know  the  correla- 
tions which  are  constituted  by  associations  of  men  we  must 
know  their  elements,  as  these  are  located  in  the  make-up  of  the 
individuals  who  produce  the  associations.  That  is,  while  we 
may  distinguish  the  phases  of  knowledge  needed  by  the  stand- 
point— whether  individual  or  collective  — from  which  we  begin 
a  particular  research,  the  knowledges  always  run  into  each  other, 
and  find  themselves,  at  last,  either  as  like  parts  of  larger  wholes, 
or  as  respectively  less  and  more  inclusive  portions  of  the  same 
whole.  For  instance,  if  we  are  studying  the  life  of  a  town,  we 
may  deal  in  turn  with  its  physiography,  natural  and  artificial ; 
its  industries ;  its  government ;  its  educational,  charitable,  artis- 
tic, social,  or  devotional  institutions.  Each  of  these  portions  of 
the  whole  called  "the  town"  is  meaningless  or  deceptive  if  held 
separate  from  the  other  parts.  Then  there  may  be  more 
minute  analysis  of  each  of  these  segments  or  systems  within  the 
town,  as,  for  example,  the  school  system,  the  things  so  discov- 
ered being  subordinate  parts  in  one  of  the  many  large  divisions 
of  the  group. 

In  pursuing  this  way  of  approach  to  the  inside  facts  of 
society  we  should  presently  find  ourselves  asking  in  turn  all  the 
questions  which  the  biologist  asks  about  life  in  general,  and 
which  the  physiologist  and  the  physical  anthropologist  ask 
about  human  life  in  particular.  We  should  also  find  ourselves 
asking  all  the  questions  which  the  psychologist  asks  about  the 
mental  facts  of  individual  action.  In  other  words,  we  should 
encounter  the  need  of  developing  the  same  sciences  of  individ- 
ual life  which  have  already  started  into  existence  without  any 
help  from  sociology.  Keeping  up  our  artificial  assumption  of 
entirely  unconventional  jstudy,  we  should  very  likely  act  like  an 
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army  overrunning  a  hostile  country.  As  fast  as  we  reached 
these  strategic  positions  we  should  detail  garrisons  to  hold  the 
territories  thus  occupied,  i.  e.,  we  should  detach  from  the  main 
body  of  men  in  pursuit  of  the  inside  facts  of  society  special 
bodies  to  pursue  special  phases  of  facts  as  parts  of  the  whole 
body  of  knowledge  which  we  are  seeking. 

Suppose  still  that  the  army  of  students,  marching  and  skir- 
mishing under  a  clear-headed  leader,  should  keep  asking,  What 
are  the  inside  facts  of  society  ?  They  would  presently  hit  on  the 
discovery  that  there  are  a  great  many  facts  which  manifest  them- 
selves only  in  individuals,  but  they  are  parts  of  a  physical  or  a 
psychical  process  which  can  be  understood  only  by  knowing 
about  reactions  with  other  individuals.  Here  we  should  be  on 
the  borderland  in  which  individual  facts  merge  into  social  facts. 
In  other  words,  we  should  be  asking  the  questions  which  prompt 
men  to  develop  the  sciences  of  ethnology  and  folk  psychology, 
or  social  psychology,  and  history.  Again  we  should  discover 
that  there  are  other  facts  or  realities  which  do  not  in  like  fashion 
come  to  light  merely  in  individuals.  They  have  their  incorpo- 
ration in  symbols  or  institutions  by  which  men  arc  controlled. 
Such  realities  are  language,  literature,  religions,  philosophies, 
sciences,  arts,  legal,  economic,  and  governmental  systems.  In 
view  of  these  latter  realities  we  should  be  prompted  to  ask  the 
questions  which  have  been  making  the  sciences  of  comparative 
philology,  comparative  literature,  comparative  religion,  com- 
parative philosophy  (or  history  of  philosophy)  and  which  arc 
likely  to  make  sciences  or  systems  of  comparative  science,  art, 
jurisprudence,  economics,  and  administration. 

A  moment's  inspection  will  discover  that  in  all  this  we 
should  be  asking  in  the  first  instance  historical  questions  merely, 
i.  e.,  What  have  been  the  facts  in  these  different  subdivisions  of 
human  reality  ?  We  should  not  long  be  content  with  questions 
of  this  sort.  In  so  far  as  the  realities  are  still  vital  we  should  want 
to  make  examinations  of  them  also  at  right  angles,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  historical  way  of  looking  at  them.  We  should  want 
cross  sections  of  these  various  groups  of  facts  —  philosophies  of 
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them.  Thus  we  should  ask  the  same  manner  of  questions  that 
have  produced,  besides  logic  and  rhetoric  and  psychology,  polit- 
ical and  juridical  and  economic  and  ethical  science. 

If  we  review  this  hypothetical  course  of  study  we  see  that 
wc  have  thus  started  without  conventional  restrictions,  but  led 
on  by  discoveries  in  the  facts  themselves  we  have  gradually 
separated  the  things  worth  knowing  about  the  facts  into  divi- 
sions closely  corresponding  with  the  departments  of  knowledge 
that  have  come  into  existence  experimentally. 

Not  referring  at  present  to  any  further  divisions  of  knowl- 
edge, but  supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  above 
named  cover  the  whole  territory,  would  the  examination  thus 
outlined  finish  up  the  list  of  questions  which  our  minds  would 
propose  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  persons  have  ever  felt 
the  need  of  going  beyond  some  one  or  two  of  these  divisions  of 
inquiry.  In  pursuing  knowledge  within  one  of  these  territories 
most  men  find  occupation  difficult  enough,  and  so,  either  from 
lack  of  curiosity  or  from  inability  to  satisfy  curiosity  within  their 
special  field,  they  never  feel  impelled  to  pursue  inquiries  further. 
Occasionally  a  man  has  placed  himself  outside  the  group  of 
facts  which  he  knew  best,  and  has  tried  to  put  them  into  intel- 
ligible relation  with  other  facts  which  he  knew.  Cases  in  point 
are  the  so-called  philosophies  of  history.  From  various  theo- 
logical, philosophical,  or  scientific  grounds  their  authors  have 
tried  to  find  a  nexus  between  seemingly  chaotic  events. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  have  reached  the  point  in  social 
inquiry  where  we  are  eager  to  combine  the  results  of  historical 
research  about  many  different  kinds  of  facts  into  a  clear  revela- 
tion about  general  social  influences.  We  have  not  thereby 
created  a  demand  for  knowledge  of  distinctively  new  subject- 
matter.  We  have  discovered  our  need  of  further  organization 
of  what  is  known  about  the  old  subject-matter.  This  demand 
will  surely  call  for  additions  to  the  things  known,  and  also  for 
new  processes  in  organizing  this  increasing  knowledge.  In  these 
new  processes  new  questions  will  be  proposed,  and  they  will 
reach  out   after  entirely  new  answers. 
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For  instance,  suppose  we  have  been  asking  some  historical 
questions  about  a  given  period,  say  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  asked  and  answered 
the  question,  What  caused  the  French  Revolution  ?  Now  the 
(question  arises,  What  causes  revolutions  ?  Here  is  a  new  prob- 
lem, and  the  previous  inquiry  does  little  to  solve  it.  In  the 
first  place  we  find  ourselves  bound  to  search  for  a  clew  to  the 
character  of  revolutions.  What  is  a  revolution  ?  In  one  case  it 
is  a  change  from  pastoral  industry  and  nomadic  habits  to  agri- 
culture and  fixed  settlements.  In  another  case  it  is  a  change 
from  patriarchal  to  kingly  government.  In  another  the  dis- 
placement of  one  religion  by  another.  Again  it  is  the  over- 
throw of  a  dynasty,  or  of  a  theology,  or  of  an  economic  theory, 
or  once  more  it  is  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  social  opera- 
tions, as  by  the  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  it  is  the 
displacement  of  mechanical  agencies  by  others,  as  in  the  indus- 
trial revolution  of  the  present  century.  What  is  a  revolution  ? 
It  is  a  change  within  society,  profoundly  agitating  and  reorder- 
ing the  members  of  society.  It  is  as  manifold  as  the  possible 
ways  in  which  society  may  be  changed.  What  causes  revolu- 
tions? Our  few  and  meager  studies  in  history  furnish  us  here 
and  there  a  single  case  in  point,  but  no  sufficient  basis  of  induc- 
tion. In  one  case  it  is  intolerable  oppression.  In  another  it  is 
successful  war.  In  another,  famine.  In  another,  fanaticism. 
In  another,  dogmatism.  In  another,  decay  of  faith.  I9 
others,  greed,  love  of  adventure,  race  jealousy,  dynastic  pride, 
political  expediency,  commercial  ambition,  or  an  outbreak  of 
sheer  social  madness.  The  historian  of  a  certain  type  fulfills 
his  mission  if  in  one  case  he  fully  makes  out  the  actual  cause 
or  causes  of  a  single  revolution ;  say  the  oligarchic  revolution 
of  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  the  Gracchian  revolution  in  Rome, 
the  successive  revolutions  under  the  Caesarian  empire,  the 
deposition  of  the  Merovingians,  the  ecclesiastical  revolution 
under  Hildcbrand,  the  religious  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  revolution  of  the  continental  state  system  at  the 
close   of    the   eighteenth    century,   the    social    revolutions    in 
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England,  Russia,  and  America,  enfranchising  artisans,  serfs,  and 
slaves. 

Surveying  such  a  group  of  realities  we  come  to  see  that 
among  associated  men  there  are  innumerable  changes  similar  in 
form,  dissimilar  in  substance,  and  as  yet  unaccounted  for  in 
cause  and  operation.  We  simply  suspect  at  the  outset  that  there 
are  certain  kinds  and  numbers  of  influences  operating  in  all 
associations  to  bring  about  these  like,  yet  unlike,  results.  It  may 
seem  rash  and  Utopian  to  propose  an  effort  to  make  these  forces 
intelligible,  yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  sociologists  demand. 
They  claim  that  knowledge  about  society  is  merely  stray 
glimpses  shot  into  scattering  incidents  of  human  life,  it  is 
abortive  pedantry,  it  is  dallying  with  stray  fragments  of  infor- 
mation, unless  it  is  so  organized  that  the  largest  truth  present  in 
the  incidents  is  evident.  This  enlightening  organization  of 
knowledge  is  not  history,  at  least  in  the  primary  sense,  but  it  is 
dependent  on  history.  The  process  which  the  sociologist  calls 
for  at  this  point  is  to  the  historian's  task  somewhat  as  the  public 
prosecutor's  is  to  that  of  the  various  detectives  who  work  up 
evidence  on  a  case.  One  man  traces  out  a  series  of  facts  about 
the  personal  habits  of  the  accused ;  another  follows  out  his 
business  transactions  ;  another  his  private  speculations  ;  another 
his  political  schemes ;  another  certain  exceptional  and  special 
acts  which  have  a  possible  connection  with  the  case.  All  this 
detective  work  may  have  been  guided  by  a  theory  about  the  case, 
but  at  last,  at  any  rate,  the  attorney  takes  these  different  sorts 
of  evidence  and  weaves  them  into  a  coherent,  self-consistent 
setting  for  the  particular  act  in  question.  This  combining  work 
is  a  process  quite  distmct  from  that  of  collecting  and  sifting  the 
evidence. 

So  with  the  explanation  of  social  phenomena.  They  are  the 
point  of  intersection  of  many  factors  which  we  need  to  know, 
first,  in  general,  as  typical  and  constant  social  forces.  Then  they 
must  be  known  in  particular,  as  they  emerge  in  the  special  case 
under  consideration.  The  process  of  deriving  these  insights  into 
social  forces  in  general  is  so  independent  and  peculiar  that  its 
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distinctness  from  the  process  of  getting  less  generalized  results 
should  be  beyond  question. 

With  the  case  of  revolutions  as  a  sample  it  would  not  take 
long  to  make  a  catalogue  of  like  questions  which  present  a  whole 
schedule  of  new  scientific  problems.  These  are  not  ingenious 
riddles,  of  no  value  except  for  amusement.  They  are  inquiries 
after  constant  and  general  modes  of  social  influence.  We  shall 
not  understand  inside  social  facts  until  we  have  asked  all  possible 
questions,  and  have  made  out  the  truth  about  these  social  forces. 
For  instance,  we  are  concerned  to  generalize  knowledge  on  such 
fundamental  questions  as  these  :  What  are  the  laws  of  the  inter- 
play of  influences  that  produce  different  types  of  society,  such 
as  the  militant,  the  industrial,  the  individualistic,  the  collectivis- 
tic  ?  What  influences  make  stationary  and  what  fluctuating 
social  conditions  ?  What  conditions  tend  to  perpetuate  domi- 
nant industrialism,  what  to  foster  idealism  ?  What  social  condi- 
tions tend  to  make  the  type  of  persons  comprising  the  society 
more  complete  and  symmetrical  ?  What  tends  to  the  contrary 
result  ?  According  to  what  principles  do  the  different  classes 
of  human  desires  come  to  have  varying  proportions  of  influence 
in  society  ?  What  are  the  forms  in  which  human  associations 
arrange  themselves,  and  what  are  the  laws  of  reaction  between 
these  mere  forms  and  the  psychical  forces  which  produce  them  r 
Are  there  discoverable  principles  that  express  the  laws  of  the 
influence  of  individuals  upon  institutions,  and,  conversely,  of 
institutions  upon  individuals? 

These  are  not  questions  which  seem  to  be  connected  with 
living  human  interests.  Answers  to  them  seem,  moreover, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  Certain  people  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  if  answers  could  be  found  they  would  have 
any  bearing  upon  human  pursuits.  To  the  sociologist,  however, 
these  questions  have  an  importance  like  that  which  the  physicist 
finds  in  primary  problems  of  mechanical  action.  Men  first 
laboriously  invented  the  lever,  the  wedge,  the  wheel  and  axle, 
the  pulley,  the  screw,  and  the  inclined  plane.  For  centuries 
they  used  them  without  thinking  much  beyond  or  about  them. 
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Then  a  few  people  began  to  be  more  comprehensive  in  their 
thinking.  They  tried  to  detect  and  define  the  elements  of  force 
that  operated  in  these  primitive  machines.  They  tried  to  make 
general  formulas  of  their  actions,  and  gradually  there  evolved 
from  simple  practical  mechanics  the  modern  type  of  physicists, 
who  in  turn  make  possible  the  development  of  more  skilled  and 
resourceful  mechanics.  Precisely  parallel  is  the  programme  of 
the  sociologists.  Men  have  been  going  through  the  motions  of 
association  for  untold  centuries,  but  have  thought  comparatively 
little  about  those  motions,  the  forces  that  sustain  them,  or  the 
results  that  they  produce.  The  type  of  thinkers  has  now 
appeared  that  will  try  to  define  and  generalize  these  social  forces, 
their  forms  of  actions,  and  their  products.  Their  purpose  is  to 
make  society  so  intelligent  about  itself  that  it  can  presently 
direct  its  acts  toward  more  rational  aims,  and  can  organize  indi- 
vidual effort  for  more  effective  cooperation. 

It  has  no  doubt  appeared  in  the  foregoing  that  two  general 
questions  about  the  facts  of  society  are  inextricably  involved 
with  each  other,  viz.:  first,  how  did  social  arrangements  come  to 
be  as  they  are  ?  Second,  how  does  it  come  about  that  social 
arrangements  stay  as  they  are  ?  The  latter  question  seems  to 
assume  what  is  not  true,  but  there  is  a  phase  of  reality  corre- 
sponding with  the  assumption.  The  former  question  sums  up 
all  the  inquiries  that  belong  to  history  in  the  broadest  sense,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  has  outlined  the  business  of  history.  Dr. 
Lester  F.  Ward  has  supplied  a  better  phrase,  when  he  groups  all 
these  facts  and  interpretations  under  the  head  "social  genesis." 
The  latter  question  sets  in  motion  all  the  investigations  which 
the  sociologist  would  group  under  the  general  title  of  "social 
statics."  Professor  Ward  has  also  clearly  shown  that  the  gen- 
eral truths  formulated  by  genetic  and  statical  interpretation  of 
social  facts  may  be  grouped  together  under  the  term  "social 
mechanics."  Each  of  these  groups  of  inquiries  casts  light  on 
the  other,  and  it  is  probable  that  progress  toward  final  results 
will  be  by  means  of  parallel  advances  toward  settlement  of  the 
two  sorts  of  questions.     Thus   each  manifestation   of   a  social 
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force,  as  in  "imitation,"  "social  supremacy,"  "consciousness  of 
kind,"  raises  first  the  question,  What  is  the  force  behind  the 
manifestation  ?  and  then  the  question,  What  role  has  this  force 
played  in  the  past,  and  what  rdle  does  it  play  in  the  present  ? 
All  study  of  what  has  been  and  of  what  now  is  in  society  falls 
within  one  or  the  other  of  these  divisions  of  inquiry,  or  it  is  a 
combination  of  them. 

What  inferences  should  be  drawn  from  this  survey  of  social 
study,  as  the  field  would  present  itself  to  a  naive  mind  equipped 
with  right  methodological  principles,  and  unspoiled  by  conven- 
tions and  prejudice?  In  the  first  place,  the  inference  that  preten- 
tious generalizations  about  laws  of  social  progress  or  social  order 
must  be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion,  until  the  facts  of  human 
experience  have  been  much  more  thoroughly  canvassed  than  they 
are  likely  to  be  for  generations  to  come.  In  the  second  place, 
that  in  preparation  either  for  practical  judgments  upon  immediate 
social  conditions,  or  for  larger  philosophical  generalizations  of 
more  typical  conditions,  it  is  worth  while  to  acquire  breadth  and 
poise  of  judgment  by  the  largest  possible  familiarity  with  what 
is  known  about  social  cause  and  effect  in  the  past,  and  about 
reciprocal  social  influences  in  the  present.  In  the  third  place, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  anybody  will  reach  any  central  fact 
from  which  by  deduction  we  can  answer  in  detail,  from  general 
to  special,  the  questions  involved  in  the  inquiry,  What  are  the 
inside  facts  of  society?  There  is  accordingly  no  short  cut  or 
royal  road  to  a  comprehensive  sociology.  The  sociological 
problem  is  in  the  first  stage  a  collection  of  minor  problems, 
either  historical  or  contemporary.  The  people  who  will  make 
permanent  contributions  to  the  development  of  social  philosophy 
are  those  who  will  have  patience  to  select  distinct  problems,  and 
work  upon  them  until  the  last  available  evidence  is  collected, 
and  the  results  arc  in  shape  to  be  organized  into  the  whole  body 
of  social  explanation.  There  is  no  special  kind  of  fact  which 
deserves  to  be  called  sociological  par  excellence  in  distinction 
from  historical,  or  ethnological,  or  economic,  or  political,  or 
demographic  facts.     There  are  uses  of  the  facts,  correlations  of 
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them,  which  take  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  special  sciences. 
There  are  other  facts  which,  when  collected,  may  become  the 
material  of  coordinate  sciences  not  yet  developed.  There  are 
also  kinds  of  facts  which  are  needed  to  fill  out  a  complete  sched- 
ule of  social  knowledge,  but  might  not  become  the  recognized 
preserve  of  any  special  science.  Such,  e.  g.^  are  facts  which  are 
likely  to  constitute  sanitary  science;  facts  foreshadowing  sciences 
or  departments  of  knowledge  about  dependents,  defectives,  and 
delinquents  ;  facts  about  the  conditions  of  labor  ;  facts  about  the 
effect  of  physical  and  moral  conditions  of  labor  upon  all  the 
other  elements  of  life ;  facts  about  the  reactions  between  all  the 
other  institutions  of  society,  from  the  family  to  the  government ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  facts  about  the  judgments  and  standards 
of  judgment  that  prevail  in  the  living  generation.  In  these  last 
are  the  springs  of  social  action.  , 

It  may  be  said  that  every  kind  of  fact  thus  referred  to  falls 
within  the  province  of  some  science  other  than  sociology.  Even 
if  this  were  true,  the  like  might  be  said  of  every  fact  with  which 
the  science  of  medicine  has  to  deal ;  yet  the  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  has  distinctly  different  problems 
from  those  of  anatomist,  physiologist,  morphologist,  chemist, 
etc.  The  like  is  also  true  of  geology,  whose  facts  are  the  proper 
material  of  physics,  chemistry,  palaeontology,  mineralogy,  petrog- 
raphy, etc.  The  room  for  sociology  is  found  in  the  need  of 
making  larger  combinations  of  social  facts  than  are  proper  in 
sciences  which  necessarily  proceed  by  abstraction. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  problems  of  sociology  fall 
within  the  province  of  other  sciences.  Sociology  attempts  to 
do  what  the  more  special  sciences  of  society  have  very  properly 
refused  to  do,  viz.,  it  confronts  real  conditions,  while  the  other 
sciences  deal  with  abstractions.  But  while  abstraction  is  a 
necessary  step  to  knowledge,  it  i$  not  the  final  step.  So  soon 
as  economist,  political  scientist,  moralist,  statistician,  demog- 
rapher, or  sanitarian  undertakes  to  explain,  or  in  any  way  to 
deal  with  a  whole  social  condition  as  it  is  encountered  in  reality 
—  for   instance,   the   relation  of  a  school,  a  saloon,  a  trust,  a 
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political  boss  to  the  whole  plexus  of  social  relations — he  steps 
out  of  his  special  province  to  tread  a  different  soil,  talk  a  differ- 
ent language,  use  different  tools,  and  work  at  different  tasks 
from  those  of  his  specialty,  and  then  his  abstraction  will  lead  to 
perversion  unless  it  is  harmonized  with  other  abstractions.  This 
harmonizing,  or  synthesizing,  or  integrating  process  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  provided  for  in  social  science.  In  other  words, 
the  sociologist  maintains  that  specialism  is  partialism  unless  it  is 
organized  into  realism.  The  sociologist  demands,  therefore,  that 
the  light  of  all  special  social  knowledge  shall  be  thrown  upon 
the  actual  activities  of  living  men.  He  is  trying  to  organize 
attempts  to  achieve  perfectly  adequate  social  self-consciousness. 
If  he  actually  proceeds  with  this  end  in  view,  a  sociological 
scholar  may  choose  between  several  sorts  of  alternative.  He 
may  devote  himself  exclusively  to  problems  of  a  very  special 
nature  —  like  the  relation  of  various  types  of  liquor  legislation 
to  the  morale  of  citizens ;  or  the  social  influences  peculiar  to 
rural  settlements ;  or  the  positive  and  negative  factors  apparent 
in  the  process  of  adjustment  between  whites  and  blacks  in  a 
given  community ;  or  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  quite  differ- 
ent task  of  organizing  and  formulating  various  kinds  of  results 
from  such  special  researches,  or  from  more  general  investigation. 
There  is  no  basis  for  sociology  in  addition  to  the  collection  and 
interpretation  of  the  general  or  the  special  facts,  historical  and 
contemporary,  thus  referred  to,  and  the  organization  of  those 
facts,  first,  into  a  vast  system  of  evolutionary  interpretation,  like 
that  of  which  Spencer  has  proposed  a  scheme,  and,  second,  into 
a  vast  chart  of  social  correlations,  like  that  of  Schaeffle's  Bau 
und  Leben.  For  an  indefinite  time  to  come  sociology  as  a  set  of 
"principles"  will  exist  only  in  the  visions  of  speculators. 

With  reference  to  all  these  questions  of  fact  about  society, 
and  so  far  as  the  kinds  of  explanation  are  concerned  which  this 
paper  has  discussed,  the  sociologists  are  contending  for  a  pro- 
gramme, a  perspective,  and  a  method.  They  ask  for  correlation 
and  cooperation  of  sciences,  not  for  liberty  to  substitute  a  new 
science.     The  purpose  of  integrating  social  investigation  so  that, 
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taken  altogether,  it  will  report  the  social  reality,  instead  of  dis- 
secting lifeless  parts  abstracted  from  the  reality,  may  produce 
many  new  subdivisions  of  social  science.  In  this  connection, 
however,  the  sociologists  are  merely  trying  to  think  out 
methodically  a  correlation  of  labor  which  the  problems  for 
investigation  must  sooner  or  later  compel  scholars  to  adopt. 
They  are  calling  upon  the  scattered  forces  of  social  scholarship 
to  multiply  their  effectiveness  by  recognizing  the  economy  of 
appropriate  method.  The  valid  methodology  of  all  the  inde- 
pendent social  sciences,  organized  from  the  point  of  view  here 
outlined,  and  reinforced  by  the  study  of  every  actual  concrete 
condition  that  contains  any  exhibit  of  permanent  social  forms 
and  forces,  must  constitute  that  method.  In  conformity  with 
this  method  each  of  the  older  divisions  of  research  into  facts 
about  society  not  only  retains  its  importance  but  greatly 
increases  its  importance.  In  isolation,  sciences,  or  divisions  of 
knowledge,  or  groups  of  investigations  and  conclusions,  are 
meaningless.  Organized  so  that  each  complements  the  rest 
they  become  eloquent.  The  point  of  view  of  the  sociologists 
focalizes  all  possible  researches  about  social  facts  into  a  com- 
posite picture  of  the  whole  reality. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  explain  the  distinctive  work  of  sociologists.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  the  demands  of  correct  method  upon  all  kinds 
of  scholars  who  have  a  part  in  explaining  society.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  that  the  sociologists  thus  read  themselves  out  of  the 
list  of  needed  students  of  society,  or  that  they  merely  give 
themselves  a  new  name,  but  are  only  duplicating  the  work  car- 
ried on  under  other  names.  On  the  contrary,  they  insist  upon 
the  need  of  correlating  positive  investigation  of  social  facts 
because  the  problems  which  they  want  to  study  must  remain 
insoluble  enigmas  until  more  positive  evidence  is  gathered  and 
organized.  From  the  sociologists'  point  of  view  the  hardest 
problems,  and  the  ones  closest  to  human  interests,  will  remain 
to  be  solved  after  all  that  has  been  outlined  above  is  realized. 

In    sociology,    as    in    all    the    physical    sciences,    there    are 
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scholars  who  think  that  learning  loses  caste  if  it  lends  itself  to 
any  human  use.  These  worthies  should  be  humored  as  patiently 
as  may  be,  and  not  taken  too  seriously.  They  do  not  materially 
weaken  the  general  truth  that  present  sociology  frankly  proposes 
the  improvement  of  society  as  its  final  purpose.  It  would  not 
require  much  argument  to  show  that  this  purpose  must  evidently 
encounter  distinct  problems  after  all  questions  of  fact  have  been 
answered.  The  great  service  and  merit  of  the  sociologists  thus 
far  has  been  in  contending  for  correlation  and  integration  of 
knowledge,  and  in  pointing  out  that  time  will  be  saved  in  the 
end  by  making  sure  of  our  evidence.  This  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  method.  After  all  available  knowledge  of  society  shall  have 
been  set  in  order  the  real  task  of  the  sociologists  will  begin. 
In  addition  to  the  genetic  and  the  static  interpretation  of  ascer- 
tained facts,  there  is  another  division  of  inquiry  hinted  at  above, 
which  had  hardly  been  entered  until  certain  sociologists  began 
to  explore  it.  Of  all  the  facts  with  which  social  science  has  to 
do  the  most  significant  and  potential  are  the  facts  about  the 
feelings  and  judgments  that  actuate  living  men.  Stripped  of  all 
conventionality,  and  reduced  to  most  simple  expression,  the  most 
practical  question  for  students  of  society  today  is :  What  do 
living  people  think  good  for  themselves,  and  what  justification  is 
there  in  the  nature  of  things  for  these  judgments  ?  The  power 
that  estops  or  enforces  all  other  social  influence  is  the  judgment 
that  living  men  have  accepted  about  what  is  desirable.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  prevalent  form  of  moral  philosophy, 
effective  moral  standards  have  always  been  the  algebraic  sum  of 
concrete  judgments  about  the  things  convenient  for  the  persons 
judging.  Not  only  this,  but  the  nature  of  moral  mechanics  is 
such  that  when  action  is  necessary  no  other  test  of  what  is  good 
for  men  is  possible.  No  effort  for  human  improvement  is 
rational  which  aims  to  effect  improvement  in  human  action  of  a 
sort  not  recognizable  as  good  by  the  persons  concerned.  In  so 
far,  then,  as  we  regard  human  conditions  as  dependent  upon  the 
volitions  of  the  persons  within  these  conditions,  we  arc  forced 
back  to  the  judgments  of  those  persons  respecting  desirable 
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conditions,  as  the  standing  ground  of  social  influence  —  the 
starting  point,  the  foundation,  the  fulcrum  of  progress.  The 
necessary  working  basis  of  social  improvement  today  is  accord- 
ingly the  body  of  judgments  lodged  in  the  minds  of  living  men 
about  the  things  that  are  essentially  desirable.  If  it  should  be 
found  that  men  today  believe  some  things  desirable  which  are 
demonstrably  impossible,  an  obvious  task  of  social  education 
must  be  to  chase  from  the  popular  mincj  all  speculations  after 
these  impossibilities.  If  the  things  judged  desirable  are  demon- 
strably self-contradictory,  then  a  social  and  a  sociological 
problem  is  to  discover  means  of  proving  this  incompatibility. 
If,  however,  the  things  deemed  desirable  are  not  opposed  to 
known  human  uses,  and  are  not  prohibited  by  the  facts  of  human 
conditions,  the  desire  for  them  must  be  regarded  as  a  veracious 
self-expression.  It  then  becomes  a  social  and  a  sociological 
task  to  interpret  the  desires  so  expressed,  to  find  appropriate 
objects  for  them,  and  to  correlate  those  objects  into  a  coherent 
system  of  social  aims.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  problem  of  social 
teleology.  No  one  has  yet  fully  stated  the  problems  to  be 
solved  in  this  division  of  social  inquiry.  They  are  the  key  to 
all  constructive  thinking  about  human  improvement.  There  can 
be  no  very  stable  theories  of  social  action  until  there  are  con- 
vincing standards  of  social  aim. 

Albion  W.  Small. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


SCIENTIFIC  VALUE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS. 

No  present-day  effort  for  the  elevation  of  society  has 
attracted  more  attention,  or  been  less  understood,  than  what  is 
known  as  the  social-settlement  movement.  Toynbee  Hall,  the 
first  university  settlement,  was  founded  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  movement  has  spread,  and  there  are  now  some 
seventy-five  of  these  social  clearing  houses,  of  which  forty-five 
are  in  American  cities.  Eleven  of  these  are  in  Chicago.  The 
Chicago  settlements  have  formed  themselves  into  a  settlement 
federation  that  meets  quarterly  to  discuss   problems  of  city  life. 

It  is  difficult  accurately  to  define  a  social  settlement,  as  the 
work  is  so  unique,  differing  according  to  the  problems  of  the 
community.  The  Chicago  federation  spent  several  of  its  meet- 
ings in  trying  to  formulate  an  adequate  definition,  but  finally 
concluded  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  the  matter.  So  they  left  the 
forming  of  a  definition  to  some  future  time  when  the  settlement 
movement  will  have  more  history  behind  it.  As  what  can  be 
accepted  as  an  adequate  definition  cannot  therefore  be  given,  a 
brief  description  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  founding  of  Toyn- 
bee Hall  will  perhaps  best  introduce  the  subject. 

The  university-extension  movement  may  be  said  to  have 
opened  the  way ;  or,  to  be  more  Accurate,  the  university -exten- 
sion idea  took  root  in  the  English  universities  at  the  same  time 
that  the  social-settlement  movement  began ;  and  both  were  the 
result  of  a  dawning  democratic  spirit  in  the  social  evolution  of 
England.  It  took  the  form  of  a  generous  sentiment  in  the 
English  universities  which  demanded  that  wealth  and  culture 
should  give  the  best  it  had  to  those  who  needed  it  most.  Rus- 
kin,  Maurice,  and  Professor  Green  were  among  the  personalities 
who  heralded  this  sentiment.  The  large-hearted  English  char- 
acter could  not  rest  until  this  new  idea  was  thoroughly  explored. 
On  the  one  hand  Cambridge  opened  the  mysteries  of  its  lecture 
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rooms  to  the  masses  and  the  university-extension  method  was 
born  ;  on  the  other  hand  graduate  students  from  Oxford  were 
soon  in  the  Whitechapel  district  among  the  social  exiles  of  East 
London,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  movement  by 
sharing  the  culture  of  university  life  with  those  who  needed  it 
most. 

Edward  Denison  led  the  way  in  1867,  the  same  year  that 
the  university-extension  movement  began  in  Cambridge.  Many 
students  followed  Denison's  example,  and  the  work  went  on 
(juietly  for  eight  years.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  a  young  econ- 
omist of  unusual  promise.  Arnold  Toynbee  recognized  the  debt 
of  education  to  labor,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  "social 
self-expression  of  culture." 

Toynbee  aimed  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  in  the  White- 
chapel district  by  discussing  the  problems  of  the  day  with  the 
laboring  men  and  teaching  them  the  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy. In  his  lectures  much  of  the  material  of  his  admirable  his- 
tory of  the  English  industrial  revolution  was  given  to  the 
workingmen  at  first  hand.  He  believed  that  the  best  he  could 
give  was  none  too  good  for  the  "sons  of  toil."  He  expected 
to  learn  much  from  their  criticisms,  and  in  testing  the  learning 
of  the  economist  by  the  inside  facts  of  their  lives,  rich  in  eco- 
nomic experience,  he  opened  many  avenues  of  social  investiga- 
tion. The  workingmen  hated  political  economy.  They  called 
it  the  tool  of  the  factory  system.  Toynbee  hoped  to  help 
remove  this  prejudice  by  living  out  the  principles  of  his  science 
among  them,  and  showing  them  by  social  experimentation  and 
judicious  teaching  how  the  wise  application  of  economic  knowledge 
could  raise  their  standard  of  living  and  begin  to  solve  the  problems 
that  stared  them  in  the  face.  He  really  builded  better  than  he 
knew.  The  experiment  proved  a  success.  Although  the  labor- 
ing men  refused  to  open  their  arms  to  political  economy,  as  it 
then  appeared,  they  accepted  the  man.  The  work  Toynbee 
hoped  to  establish  about  economic  theories  was  established 
about  a  personality.  He  gave  what  he  was  as  well  as  what  he 
had.     Labor   recognized    the    ring    of    truth    in    the    gift    and 
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accepted  it  with  honest  hearts.  This  sharing  of  himself,  of  his 
personality,  of  his  life,  was  the  true  test  of  Toynbee's  work,  and 
underlies  the  value  of  the  social-settlement  movement. 

Toynbee  spent  several  years  lecturing  on  political  economy, 
and  meeting  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen  socially  to  discuss 
problems  of  social  and  economic  life.  In  these  conferences 
Toynbee  saw  the  great  value  of  testing  economic  theories  by 
the  experimental  logic  of  these  muscular-brained  workingmen, 
and  admired  their  keen  criticisms.  One  thing  that  impressed 
him  deeply  was  the  neighborliness  of  the  poor,  and  that  amidst 
all  of  this  poverty  were  to  be  found  personalities  and  organiza- 
tions that,  if  rightly  directed,  could  be  utilized  for  the  salvation 
of  the  community.  With  these  natural  agencies,  by  wisely 
studying  and  directing  them,  he  hoped  to  do  his  principal  work. 

Toynbee  did  not  live  to  see  the  result  of  his  labors,  but 
there  were  plenty  of  young  lives  at  Oxford  that  have  been 
touched  by  his  consecration  who  were  ready  to  take  up  the  work 
where  he  laid  it  down.  His  death  seemed  to  be  a  special 
stimulus.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  to  carry  on  a  per- 
manent work  in  memory  of  his  noble  life.  A  colony  of  univer- 
sity students  was  planned,  splendid  buildings  were  erected,  and 
soon,  with  Canon  Barnett  as  warden,  Toynbee  Hall  began  its 
work. 

The  settlement  idea  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  universities, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  churches,  during  these  first  fifteen 
years  of  its  history,  and  the  residents  of  the  different  settle- 
ments, while  they  do  not  claim  to  rank  among  the  prominent 
thinkers  of  the  day,  are  widely  recognized  as  those  whose  stud- 
ies of  social  conditions,  and  experience  in  trying  to  find  the 
most  scientific  method  of  accelerating  social  progress  are  of  no 
small  value.  Their  knowledge  of  what  is  actually  occurring 
within  society  makes  their  conclusions  as  to  the  most  natural 
methods  of  reform  important.  This  knowledge  is  of  double 
value  because  it  comes  from  within  the  social  stream  itself,  and 
because  every  community  has  its  own  individual  problems,  which 
differ  more  or  less  from  the  problems  of  every  other  community. 
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The  experiments  of  the  different  settlements  will  accordingly  be 
modified  by  the  problems  of  their  neighborhoods,  as  will  also 
their  aims  and  methods.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
expressions  from  resident  and  non-resident  workers  of  some  of 
the  important  settlements. 

Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel,  London. 

The  settlement  as  a  whole  takes  no  attitude  on  religion  or  national  politics. 
Most  of  the  men  are  political  radicals.  The  position  of  nearly  all  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  questions  is  somewhat  more  conservative  than  one  might 
expect.  As  to  religious  preferences,  there  have  been  among  the  residents 
churchmen,  nonconformists,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  unsectarians. — 
Mr.  R.  a.  Woods,  in  English  Social  Movements. 

Hull  House,  19th  Ward,  Chicago. 

Hull  House  is  neither  a  university  settlement  nor  a  college  settlement ; 
it  calls  itself  a  social  settlement,  and  attempts  to  make  social  intercourse 
express  the  growing  sense  of  the  economic  unity  of  society.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  add  the  social  function  to  democracy. — Miss  Jane  Addams,  in  the 
Forum,  November  1892. 

Chicago  Commoiis,  17th  Ward,  Chicago. 

The  settlement  is  as  little  of  an  organization  and  as  much  of  a  personal 
relationship  as  it  can  be  made.  It  seeks  to  unify  and  help  all  other  organ- 
izations and  people  in  the  neighborhood  that  make  for  righteousness  and 
brotherhood.  It  is  not  a  church,  but  hopes  to  be  a  helper  of  all  the  churches. 
It  is  not  a  charity,  but  expects  to  aid  in  the  organization  and  cooperation  of 
all  existing  charities.  It  is  not  an  exclusive  social  circle,  but  aspires  to  be  a 
center  of  the  best  social  life  and  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  not  a  school, 
but  purposes  to  be  a  source  and  agency  of  educational  effort  and  culture.  It 
is  non-political,  yet  has  begun  to  be  a  rallying  point  and  moral  force  for  civic 
patriotism.  It  is  non-sectarian,  but  avowedly  Christian,  and  openly  cooper- 
ative with  the  churches. — Professor  Graham  Taylor,  circular. 

University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  Stock  Yards  District,  Chicago. 

The  settlement  work  is  not  the  presentation  of  an  ism  or  theory,  but  of 

life.     It  is  carried  on  on  the  principle  that  what  men  want  primarily  in  the 

struggle  for  life   is   life   itself  and   not   theories   about   life.— Miss   Mary 

McDowell. 

University  Settlemefit,  New  York. 

Unlike  the  many  Utopian  dreams  of  the  earlier  communism,  the  scheme  I 
have  been  proposing  does  not  seek  to  isolate  a  group  of  families  from  contact 
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with  their  surrounding  society,  or  to  disregard  the  present  conditions  and 
motives  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  plants  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  modem 
city. — Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  in  Neighborhood  Guilds. 

East  Side  House,  New  York. 

The  settlement  is  not  a  machine  ;  its  education  must  be  empirical  and 
reciprocal,  its  ruling  principle  closer  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  ; 
it  stands  for  the  giving  of  life  by  life.  All  men  of  every  class  have  something 
to  give  and  something  to  get.  Everyone  should  be  eager  to  share  his  own 
and  take  his  meed.  Let  the  disposition  to  do  good  through  others'  agency 
be  supplanted  as  far  as  possible  by  the  desire  to  know  and  to  do  at  first  hand. 
— Second  Annual  Report. 

Philadelphia  College  Settlement. 

The  best  thing  that  a  settlement  offers  its  residents  is  not  experience,  but 

sincerity  of  life In  a  settlement  one  knows  that,  whether  one  achieves 

much  or  little,  one  has  at  least  placed  one's  life  at  the  point  of  greatest 
need  in  the  modern  world,  between  those  alienated  classes  which  cry  out  for  a 
mediator. — Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder,  in  Wellesley  Magazine^  February  1893. 

This  language,  from  the  deep  experience  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  hard-working  residents,  expresses  what  the  work  that  has 
grown  up  in  their  neighborhood  means  to  them ;  and  when  we 
have  summed  up  these  expressions  into  a  general  statement,  we 
have  the  following  idea  of  the  present  status  of  this  movement, 
which  might  almost  serve  as  a  definition : 

The  social  settlement,  being  in  nowise  Utopian  or  institu- 
tional in  its  aims,  but  empirical,  reciprocal,  and  broadly  reli- 
gious in  its  method,  plants  itself  at  the  point  of  greatest  need 
in  the  modern  city  to  make  life  more  wholesome  and  sincere* 
the  environment  more  elevating,  and  to  mediate  between  the 
alienated  classes  by  making  a  sincere  effort  toward  adding  the 
social  function  to  democracy. 

The  method  of  this  work,  as  I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain, 
is  scientific  in  that  it  is  empirical,  reciprocal,  mediatory,  and 
positive  along  the  lines  of  social  evolution.  It  takes  society  as 
it  finds  it,  and 

I.  It  tries  to  understand  it,  (a)  by  studying  the  real  facts  of 
the  lives  of  the  people,  sympathetically  and  helpfully,  {Jf)  by 
studying  the  social  forces  of  the  community. 
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2.  It  attempts  to  improve  the  social  environment  by  accelera- 
ting the  process  of  social  evolution. 

3.  It  tries  to  test  economic  and  social  laws  by  actual  experi- 
mentation in  turning  the  lives  and  forces  of  the  community  into 
channels  that  the  students  of  social  science  have  discovered  to 
be  socially  ethical. 

The  ideal  toward  which  society  is  moving  is  a  perfect  life. 
No  one  can  adequately  define  this  goal,  because  ethical  standards 
are  continually  changing.  The  best  that  the  scientific  method 
can  do  is  to  interpret  existing  social  tendencies  and  forces,  and 
suggest  methods  and  principles  of  amelioration  and  acceleration. 
But  these  principles  and  methods  cannot  be  accepted  until  they 
have  been  thoroughly  tested.  Utopianism,  for  example,  is  not 
ordinarily  scientific,  because  it  is  not  the  logical  result  of  exist- 
ing laws.  The  only  scientific  method  of  helping  the  process  of 
social  evolution  is  by  working  from  within  the  social  structure. 
This  principle  holds  in  all  departments  of  human  activity.  The 
scientific  breeder  of  fine  stock,  for  example,  cannot  adequately 
define  his  goal.  He  simply  tries  to  discover  the  traits  of  char- 
acter he  wishes  to  perpetuate  in  his  stock,  and  studies  nature's 
method  of  reaching  this  end.  He  keeps  on  experimenting, 
modifying,  and  perfecting  his  theories  as  new  facts  are  brought 
to  light. 

Likewise  the  resident  of  a  social  settlement,' wishing  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  certain  good  traits  of  character  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, and  to  rid  the  neighborhood  of  others  that  are  bad, 
looks  to  the  social  sciences  for  suggestions  that  will  help  him 
discover  the  forces  that  have  worked  in  the  lives  of  his  neigh- 
bors. He  then  tries  to  apply  these  suggestions  so  as  to  per- 
petuate the  traits  that  will  raise  the  standard  of  life  and  morals 
in  the  neighborhood.  Then  as  he  gathers  new  facts  and  experi- 
ences he  modifies  his  methods  accordingly.  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
in  an  address  at  the  opening  reception  of  Chicago  Commons, 
warned  us  not  to  be  alarmed  if  we  found  our  ethical  standards 
broadening  as  we  became  better  acquainted  with  the  real  facts 
of  the  lives  of  our  neighbors.     This  warning  was  true  prophecy. 
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When  we  remember  what  we  thought  about  things  then,  and 
what  we  know  about  them  now,  we  realize  that  our  ethical 
standards  and  methods  have  indeed  broadened.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  this  is  our  attitude  toward  the  saloon.  We  looked 
upon  the  saloon  keeper  as  the  agent  of  immorality  and  crime  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  But 
many  facts  came  to  our  attention  that  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  to  do.  We  found  two  kinds  of  saloons,  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  concert  type.  Most  of  the  keepers  of  these 
neighborhood  saloons  were  foreigners  who  respected  their  fam- 
ilies and  business,  and  looked  upon  themselves  as  good  citizens. 
They  allowed  no  immorality  or  disorder  in  their  saloons.  Many 
of  these  men  were  loud  in  denouncing  corrupt  politics,  and 
wanted  honest  aldermen  elected. 

The  concert  saloons  were  centers  of  immorality  and  crime. 
Lewdness,  profanity,  and  drunkenness  were  here  opened  up  to 
the  public.  Women  who  passed  these  places  were  insulted. 
Corrupt  politicians  made  these  dens  their  headquarters,  and 
things  were  generally  bad. 

When  the  residents  of  Chicago  Commons  took  steps  to 
organize  a  council  of  the  Civic  Federation  some  of  the  better 
class  of  saloon  keepers  asked  to  be  admitted  as  members,  and 
an  ethical  question  arose.  Should  we  reject  them  because  they 
kept  saloons  when  otherwise  they  were  the  type  of  men  we 
wanted  in  our  federation  ?  Accepting  them  might  mean  joining 
hands  with  part  of  the  liquor  element.  We  all  feel  now  that  the 
broader  ethics  was  good  common  sense.  It  split  the  saloon  vote, 
closed  up  every  concert  saloon  in  the  ward,  and  finally  sent  an 
independent  alderman  to  the  city  council.  We  recognized  a 
common  ground  on  which  both  could  stand.  The  position  of 
the  settlement  was  a  protest  against  the  spirit  that  masses  the 
saloon  element  on  one  side  and  says  that  everyone  connected 
with  it  must  be  entirely  ostracized.  Other  cases  could  be  cited 
where  fuller  knowledge  of  facts  modified  our  ideas  of  the  ethics 
of  our  neighbors.  This  continual  modification,  brought  about 
by  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real  lives  and  condition  of 
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the  people,  accounts  largely  for  two  striking  characteristics  of 
social  settlements : 

1.  The  residents  who  remain  any  length  of  time  generally 
change  their  social  point  of  view. 

2.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
work  and  life  of  the  different  settlements. 

In  connection  with  the  point  of  view  from  which  those  who 
come  into  residence  look  at  the  work,  we  have  found  at  Chi- 
cago Commons  what  is  probably  true  of  most  settlements,  that 
each  newcomer  has  a  different  way  of  looking  at  his  relation  to 
things. 

1.  There  is  the  sentimentalist,  who  has  heard  what  terrible 
sufferings  the  poor  are  obliged  to  endure,  and  hopes  to  sate 
his  sentimentalism  on  heartbreaking  scenes  of  misery.  But  he 
soon  realizes  that  suffering  is  only  a  relative  thing,  and  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  real  misery  of  the  poor. 

2.  There  is  the  wealthy  son  of  fortune,  who  feels  a  prick  of 
conscience  at  his  extravagant  way  of  living,  and  hopes  to  satisfy 
this  by  living  in  the  slums  for  a  time.  Many  of  these,  after  liv- 
ing in  the  settlement,  have  felt  that  they  could  never  return  to 
their  old  ways  of  life  again,  and  have  become  thoughtful  and 
efficient  residents. 

3.  There  is  the  methodical  student  of  economics  and  statis- 
tics, who  cares  for  the  poor  only  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  furnish 
facts  for  his  science.  These  remind  us  of  Professor  Peabody's 
remark,  that  "science  without  sentiment  is  like  an  engine  with- 
out steam.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  but  cannot  do 
anything."  The  settlement  should  never  be  looked  upon  as  a 
statistical  laboratory.  The  poor  rarely  give  their  confidence  to 
anyone  except  a  friend.  Privacy  is  as  sacred  to  them  as  it  is  to 
us,  and  we  have  no  right  to  go  to  them  in  any  other  capacity 
than  that  of  a  friendly  visitor. 

4.  There  is  the  young  clergyman  whose  heart  aches  at  the 
ignorance  and  destitution  all  about  him,  but  despairs  of  bringing  a 
personal  knowledge  of  Christ  to  the  multitude.  In  him  the  proc- 
ess of  changing  the  point  of  view  is  most  painful  and  bewildering. 
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But  in  all  of  these  cases,  sooner  or  later,  there  comes  a 
change  of  point  of  view,  and  the  resident  becomes  a  student  of 
the  facts  of  the  life  of  his  neighborhood,  and  begins  to  study 
the  social  forces  as  they  are,  not  as  he  pictured  them  from  the 
outside.  A  scientific  way  of  viewing  facts  has  unconsciously 
taken  possession  of  him,  because  he  is  viewing  them  from  the 
inside.  He  has  put  himself  in  the  social  stream,  and  if  he  is  a 
student  at  all  must  be  scientific. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  method  of  viewing  facts  and  working 
from  the  inside  with  a  neighborhood  to  discover  the  best  way  of 
improving  its  standard  of  life  is  a  prime  source  of  difference 
between  settlements.  The  Hull  House,  for  example,  in  a  com- 
munity of  Italians  and  Russian  Jews,  where  less  than  10  percent, 
of  the  population  are  Protestant,  and  where  the  sweating  system 
seems  to  center,  differs  widely  from  Chicago  Commons,  where 
the  Italians  are  mostly  fruit  peddlers  and  where  the  Scandinavi- 
ans, a  Protestant  people,  have  a  decided  sentiment  for  independent 
citizenship. 

The  residents  of  a  settlement  have  two  methods  of  carrying 
on  this  work  —  the  organized  and  the  unorganized.  There  is 
a  feeling,  especially  among  those  who  have  been  the  longest  in 
residence  at  the  settlements,  that  the  unorganized  work  is 
the  most  valuable  and  vital,  and  where  organization  is  necessary 
it  should  simply  supplement  the  unorganized  or  personal  work. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  settlement  movement  is  opening  up 
the  correct  method  of  social  service  are  fearful  of  any  tendency 
to  institutionalize  the  work.  The  organized  work  is  made  the 
servant  of  the  unorganized  work.  It  is  far  better,  we  say,  to 
study  the  organizations  already  in  the  community  and  develop 
their  social  possibilities  than  to  think  out  some  new  form  of 
organization  and  force  it  upon  the  people.  The  organizations 
already  here  have  grown  out  of  the  natural  needs  of  the  people. 
No  matter  how  much  evil  has  crept  into  them,  they  began  and 
have  developed  along  the  lines  of  social  evolution,  and  have  the 
principles  of  nature  underlying  them.  The  settlement  residents 
study  to  find  a  way  to  turn  existing  organizations  into  the  chan- 
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iujIs  of  social  progress.  To  do  this  they  join  these  organizations 
and  are  generally  elected  to  offices,  where  they  can  study  and 
execute  with  the  greatest  advantage.  "Make  haste  slowly  "  is 
the  watchword.  Join  the  neighborhood  organization.  Trace  its 
history,  growth,  and  possibilities.  Then,  little  by  little,  point  its 
policy.  When  all  of  the  social  forces  already  in  a  community 
are  studied  and  understood,  and  not  till  then,  is  it  safe  to 
attempt  many  new  organizations.  When  an  important  experi- 
ment in  turning  some  social  force  into  its  proper  channel  needs 
an  organization  at  the  settlement,  the  character  of  this  new  work 
should  be  simply  to  meet  some  need  of  the  community  and  to 
unify  the  social  forces  that  can  supply  this  need. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  educational  work  of  Chicago  Commons 
and  other  settlements.  It  is  more  an  educational  clearing  house 
than  an  institution  of  learning.  It  aims  to  awaken  among  the 
people  a  larger  interest  in  educational  advantages.  So  the 
branches  taught  in  the  night  classes  touch  every  side  of  life  not 
already  provided  for  by  other  institutions  in  the  community. 
There  are  classes  in 

Domestic  economy. —  Sewing,  cooking,  dressmaking,  embroid- 
ery, and  lace  making. 

Art. — Lectures  with  stereopticon,  children  s  and  adult  classes 
in  drawing  and  painting,  sketching  classes  in  the  parks,  picture 
loans  and  exhibitions,  class  visits  to  the  art  galleries  —  each  of 
these  occasions  aiming  to  help  generate  a  broad  art  spirit  in  the 
community. 

Music. — Choruses  for  children  and  adults,  musical  evenings, 
vocal  and  instrumental  group  classes,  concerts  for  Italians — the 
very  best  music  being  brought  to  those  who  need  it  the  most. 

Social  education. — The  social  clubs  aim  to  teach  methods  of 
social  enjoyment  that  are  healthful  and  can  take  the  place  of 
the  dance  hall  and  cheap  theater.  They  also  unify  and  supple- 
ment the  culture  studies,  and  supply  the  need  of  a  higher  grade 
of  sociability. 

Industrial  classes. — Basket  weaving,  wood  carving,  chair  can- 
ing, and  manual  training.     This  work  is  beginning  to  solve  the 
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boy  problem.  It  appeals  to  the  toughest  gamin,  and  for  the 
time  being  makes  him  quite  tractable. 

Night  school  and  academy  studies. — In  these  classes  study  is 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  family  group,  with  the  instructor 
in  the  social  relation  of  an  elder  brother  or  sister.  They  supply 
the  need  of  those  whose  long  hours  of  labor  in  the  shops  and 
factories  have  robbed  their  lives  of  the  intellectual  and  social 
clement.  So  instruction  is  made  as  pleasant  and  sociable  as 
possible.  A  valuable  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  new  education  is  here  being  made.  No  more  suggest- 
ive field  of  experimental  pedagogy  can  be  found  than  that 
opened  up  by  the  educational  work  of  the  social  settlements. 

The  same  idea  of  experimental  unification  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  industrial  meeting  at  Chicago  Commons.  It  is  not  a  fixed 
organization,  with  complicated  machinery  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees to  furnish  the  necessary  friction  to  generate  heat.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  open  clearing  house  for  the  fair  exchange 
of  thought.  "All  Welcome  —  Free  floor — No  favors!"  is  the 
watchword.  One  of  the  most  radical  of  the  radicals  pronounced 
it  "the  freest  floor  in  America."  Here  the  single  taxer,  the 
socialist,  the  anarchist,  the  proportional  representationist,  the 
communist,  the  Christian  socialist,  the  clergyman,  the  economist, 
the  sociologist,  and  the  capitalist  meet  on  a  common  floor,  and 
have  the  extremes  rubbed  from  their  theories.  No  one  speaker 
ever  has  his  own  way  about  it,  for  he  is  opposed  by  strong  argu- 
ments from  five  or  six  different  schools  of  opponents.  These 
meetings  usually  take  an  ethical  turn  before  the  close  of  the 
evening.  Although  the  debates  seem  very  shocking  to  those 
who  hear  them  for  the  first  time,  we  who  have  observed  them 
longest,  and  know  them  best,  have  noticed  a  hopeful  spirit  of 
toleration  come,  even  to  the  most  radical  thinkers,  after  taking 
part  in  some  of  these  meetings.  Such  a  result  as  this  certainly 
has  in  it  a  suggestion  for  the  future  safety  of  society. 

This  function  of  the  settlement  as  a  social  clearing  house, 
where  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, capitalist  and  laborer,  can  meet  on  common  ground  and  find 
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that  they  are  all  brothers  after  all,  is  the  ideal  for  which  the 
settlement  stands.  To  discover  the  inside  facts  of  a  community, 
so  as  to  coordinate  and  direct  its  social  forces,  is  a  work  that 
gives  satisfactory  results  and  answers  the  demand  for  a  scientific 
method.  The  settlement  resident  believes  that  the  evolution  of 
society  is  as  much  a  process  of  nature  as  is  organic  evolution, 
and  that  a  broad  principle  underlies  all  social  processes.  The 
practical  and  experimental  development  of  this  principle,  in  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  will  perhaps  be  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  the  settlement  movement  to  the  science  of  sociology. 
Chicago  Commons.  Herman   F.    Hegner. 
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I.  Historical  development  of  the  factory  system  in  the  United  States. 

a)  Causes  which  led  to  the  employment  of  women. 

d)  Extent  of  their  employment. 
II.  Beginning  of  the  labor  legislation  in  this  country. 

a)  What  led  to  it. 

d)  Classes  first  affected  thereby. 

c)  Course  of  earliest  legislation  for  women. 

d)  General  trend  of  legislation  for  them  in  the  various  states. 

III.  R^sumd  and  discussion  of  laws  in  all  the  states. 

IV.  Tabulated  statements. 

V.  General  results  and  needs  of  the  future. 


In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  protective  legislation 
it  is  necessary  to  look  for  a  little  at  the  beginnings  of  the  factory 
system,  the  causes  leading  to  the  employment  of  women,  and  the 
conditions  which  brought  about  remedial  enactments.  In  Amer- 
ica the  factory  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  present  century, 
although  closely  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Revolution,  we 
see  the  first  indications  of  the  system.  Previous  to  this  time  all 
industries  except  those  purely  domestic  had  been  discouraged 
by  the  mother  country.  But  for  some  time  after  the  new  nation 
commenced  to  think  of  entering  into  manufactures  the  people 
were  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  They  had  no  machinery,  nor 
had  they  the  means  of  making  any.  The  English  patents  were 
carefully  protected,  and  it  was  not  until  Samuel  Slater  came  to 
America  that  fully  equipped  buildings  were  made  possible  here. 
He  had  been  a  worker  for  years  and  finally  overseer  in  an  English 
factory,  and  so  knew  the  machinery  thoroughly,  plans  of  which 
he  brought  to  this  country  in   his  head.'     It  was  owing  to  this 

'  "The  English  law  forbade  the  carrying  of  plans,  models,  or  machinery  to  Amer- 
ica."—Wright,  /9ulustrimi  EffthttioH  in  the  United  Staia^  p.  126. 
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that  the  process  of  manufacture  was  started  in  this  country.  A 
little  later,  about  1780,  Tench  Coxe,  known  as  the  "father  of 
American  industries,"  incorporated  the  "United  Company  of 
Philadelphia  for  Promoting  Manufactures,"  and  secured  the  first 
spinning  jenny  seen  in  America.  In  a  short  time  he  had  four 
hundred  women  employed. 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  the  factories  we  find  women 
employed.  In  the  colonial  days  they  were  hardly  an  economic 
factor  at  all.  Their  labor  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  house  and 
farm.  In  addition  to  mere  household  duties  they  found  time  for 
much  spinning  and  weaving.  But  near  the  close  of  this  period 
they  came  to  be  employed  in  setting  wire  teeth  in  the  cards  used 
in  preparing  cotton  for  the  wheel.  This  industry  grew  so  rapidly 
that  by  1784  one  factory  alone  employed  about  1200  hands, 
mostly  women  and  children.  In  many  cases  the  women  worked 
at  setting  teeth  at  home.  From  the  earliest  times  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  and  household  stuffs  was  carried  on  by  the 
women  in  the  homes,  but  not  as  a  wage-earning  business,  how- 
ever, as  the  materials  produced  were  used  largely  in  their  own 
families.  With  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  factories — the 
industry  which  developed  first  here  —  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
work  of  the  women  should  be  in  demand.  Their  home  training 
had  already  made  them  adepts  in  the  domestic  arts  of  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  so  naturally  they  found  their  way  from  the 
kitchen  wheel  and  loom  to  the  large  manufactories.  Then,  too, 
they  were  better  fitted  than  men  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
connected  with  the  new  industry.  Where  deftness  of  fingers 
was  required,  men  were  certainly  less  skillful.  Later,  economic 
reasons  crept  in  and  influenced  the  employer  in  his  choice  of 
sex,  and  caused  the  continually  increasing  number  of  women  who 
are  employed  outside  of  the  home. 

Chiefly  on  account  of  the  conditions  surrounding  women 
workers  in  England,  there  was  strong  opposition  to  their  employ- 
ment in  America,  but  the  inventions^  of  the  age  opened  the 
door,  and  the  women  were  glad  to  enter  in,  as  the  money  earned 

' "  The  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright  practically  inaugurated  the  factory 
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gave  them  added  independence.  From  the  first  their  work  has 
been  supplemental  to,  rather  than  competitive  with,  that  of  man. 

Between  the  years  181 5-1830  we  may  date  the  establishment 
of  women  wage-earners  as  a  definite  economic  factor.  And  as 
the  years  have  gone  on  the  number  of  women  workers  has  in- 
creased. 

The  building  of  factories  once  commenced,  the  work  con- 
tinued at  a  rapid  rate.  The  first'  large  factory  with  improved 
machinery  was  built  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  1790.  Another  mill  was 
erected  in  the  same  state  in  1795,  and  two  more  in  Massachusetts 
in  1802  and  1803.  In  the  next  three  years  ten  were  built  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Connecticut.  By  the  end  of  1809 
eighty-seven  additional  mills  had  been  put  up  so  that  a  great 
many  were  in  operation  in  the  opening  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. From  that  time  on  the  spread  of  the  factory  system  has 
been  abnormally  rapid.  It  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  the  country's  great  resources.  As  early  as  1 81 3 
we  find  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  the  first  factory  in  the  world  that 
combined  under  one  roof  every  process  of  converting  raw  cotton 
into  finished  cloth.  It  will  be  noticed  that  here  we  have  the 
birth  of  the  great  manufactories  about  the  same  time  that  agita- 
tion for  remedial  legislation*  was  sweeping  over  England;  an 
agitation  which  half  a  century  later  was  to  stir  this  country  to 
the  depths. 

With  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  came  conditions  ^ 
which  were  a  menace  to  the  well  being  of  the  nation,  but  it  was 
long  before  intelligent  citizens  could  be  led  to  see  that  brutal 
treatment  of  women  and  children  together  with  long  hours  in 
unsanitary  mills  was  a  danger  to  the  country.  In  the  decade 
between  1830- 1840  we  have  accounts  of  vile  sanitary  conditions, 

system  in  the  United  States."— Wrioiit,  Industrial  Evolution  in  the  Unitdi  va./.. 
p.  119. 

***The  first  place  that  can  be  called  a  factory  was  erected  at  Beverly,  M.ass..  \\\ 
1787.     It  was  driven  by  horse  power." — Ibid,^  p.  124. 

"First  law  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1802. 

3  Stories  of  the  almost  idyllic  condition  of  the  women  working  in  the  Ix>well 
factories  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  t\'pical  factory  life  at  that  time. 
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but  the  women  themselves  were  powerless  to  effect  changes  for 
the  better.  Partly  in  consequence'  of  this  the  mills  began  to 
be  filled  with  a  poorer  order  of  workers.  In  three  decades 
marked  degeneration  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
life  of  the  operatives.  At  last  public  sympathy  was  aroused  in 
their  behalf,  and  efforts  were  made  to  make  the  life  more  endur- 
able for  women,  as  it  is  around  them  and  the  children  that  sym- 
pathy and  legislation  have  always  centered.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  hardships,  the  number  of  women  operatives 
grew  greatly.  The  industrial  system  drew  them  in.  The 
increase  of  women  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  i"* 


Year 


1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Number  employed 


Males  over  16      Females  over  15 


731.137 
1,040,349 
1,615.598 
2,019,035 

3.745,123 


225,922 
270,897 
323,770 
531,639 
846,619 


Relative  proportion 


female  to  3.23  males 

"  3.8 

"         "  4-9        " 

"  3.8        " 

"  4.4 


The  above  statistics  are  for  the  whole  country.  The  actual 
increase  has  been  steady,  but  relatively  there  has  been  a  decrease 
since  1850  as  will  be  seen.  The  number  of  women  employed  in 
factories  is  much  greater  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  1890  they  formed  69  per 
cent,  of  the  women  so  employed  in  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing table  for  Massachusetts  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
increase : 


Year 
1865 

1875 
1890 


Number  of  women  Percentage 

32,239  19  per  cent,  of  men 

83,207  25  per  cent,  of  men 

Women  and  children=  j  to  %  of  all  employed 


In  connection  with  factory  laws,  it  is  instructive  to  note  the 
states  employing  the  greatest  number  of  women  in  manufacture. 

•  The  opening  of  other  occupations  to  women  must  be  considered  too. 

'The  figures  in  columns  2  and  3  maybe  found  as  follows:     1850-1880,   Tenth 
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The  following  seven  are  selected  as  being  far  ahead  of  the  others 
in  this  respect,  and  we  can  see  from  these  the  great  need  of  good 
legislation  and  watchful  inspection  of  so  large  and  important  a 
class. 


States 

Number  employed 

Per  cent,  of  total. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

females  form 

New  York 

492,679 
272,246 
451,417 
410,362 
131,647 
177,471 
89,192 

137,190 
98,019 
76,860 
31,932 
28,914 
28,099 
26,899 

629,869 
370,265 
528,277 
242,294 
160.561 
205,570 
116,091 

22  per  cent 

24   "      " 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

14   "      " 

Ohio 

13   *'      " 

New  Jersey 

18   "       " 

Delaware 

14   "       " 

Connecticut 

23   "      " 

This  host  of  women  engaged  in  manufactures  opens  up  a 
great  social  and  economic  problem.  Why  are  they  so  engaged  ? 
The  answer  is  self-evident.  Their  work  is  necessary  under  exist- 
ing arrangements.  In.  Europe,  four  millions  of  women  are 
engaged  in  factory  labor,  and  economists  say  they  could  not 
possibly  do  without  them.  Whether  this  should  be  so  or  not  is 
an  open  question,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  this  country  many 
thousands  of  women  are  slaving  away  at  body- destroying  work 
and  oftentimes  for  soul-destroying  wages. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  beginning  of  legislation,  let  us  look 
for  a  little  at  the  accompanying  table  showing  the  number  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  which  women  are 
engaged,  and  the  actual  number  of  women  employed  according 
to  the  census  of  1890,  so  that  we  may  see  the  great  variety  and 
hardship  of  their  work. 

Census^  volume   on  "Statistics  of  Manufacture,"  etc.,  pp.  5,  6,  7,  8 ;  i8qo.  Industrial 
Evolution  of  the  United  States ,  C.  D.  Wright,  p.  206. 

/V.  B.  In  the  figures  for  1850  I  have  adhered  to  those  found  in  the  original 
census  report,  and  copied  into  the  report  of  1880  as  above  (p.  8).  The  figures  used 
by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States,  p.  204,  are  taken  from 
volume  on  "  Industry  and  Wealth,"  Ninth  Census  (1870),  p.  406.  (See  footnote.) 
Attempts  to  reconcile  the  two  sets  of  figures  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
author  writes  me  that  he  for  tone  reason  preferred  those  he  has  used. 
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Industry 


Ale  and  malt 

Agricultural  implements 

Artificial  flowers 

Bags 

Baskets 

Bakers 

Bleachers,  dyers,  and  scourers  . 

Bone  and  ivory  makers 

Books,  etc 

Bottles  and  mineral  waters .... 

Boxes 

Brass  workers 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Britannia  and  japanned  ware. . 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Button 

Cabinet 

Candles,  soap  and  tallow 

Carpet 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese 

In  chemical  works 

Cigar  makers 

Clock  and  watch  makers 

Confectionery 

Copper  workers 

In  cotton  mills 

In  distilleries 

In  manufactures  (not  specified). 

In  fertilizer  works 

Making  files,  cutters,  grinders. 
Flax  dressers 


Number  of 
women 


6l 

12 

2,887 

739 

1.596 

1,063 

649 

171 

5,191 

69 

7,130 

737 

68 

114 

642 

2,392 

480 

205 

7,106 

138 

340 

414 

5,332 

1,818 

1,800 

16 

91,479 

8 

8,651 

12 

22 

990 


Industry 


Fur  workers 

Galloon,  gimp,  and  tassel  ma- 
kers   

Glass 

Glove 

Gold  and  silver  works 

Hair  workers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers. . 

Hat  and  caps 

Hosiery  and  knitting 

Iron  and  steel  works 

Lace  makers 

Leather  case  and  pocket  book 

Other  leather  works 

Preserving  meat  and  fruit. .  . , 

Mill  and  factory  operatives 
(not  specified) 

Meat  packers 

Oil-mill  and  refinery  opera- 
tives   

Paper  mill 

Print  works 

Rubber  factory 

Sewing-machine  factory  opera- 
tives  

Sewing-machine  operatives. . . 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers. 

Silk-mill  operatives 

Straw  workers 

Tobacco-factory  operatives. . . 

Woolen-mill  operatives 


Number  of 
women 


616 

1,542 

564 

1,953 

1,967 

999 

1,551 

3,856 

7,860 

402 

1,454 

324 

200 

832 

8,186 

325 

32 
6,179 
1,101 
2,058 

6t 
5,80s 
8,660 
9,211 
2,698 
5,536 
35.506 


It  will  be  noticed  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  women 
are  employed  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  factories^  and  the  majority 
of  the.se  are  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  struggle  for  remedial  legislation  was  a  long  one,  and  it 
was  fought  out  first  in  Massachusetts,  which  seems  natural  as  it 
was  there  that  the  American  factory  system  had  its  birth.  We 
may  well  study  the  history  of  the  reform  movement  there. 

As  early  as  1831-2  we  find  slight  agitation,  but  no  definite 
action  in  respect  to  women  was  taken  until  1874,  when  the  "ten- 
hour  law"  was  passed.  By  this  the  work  of  children  under 
eighteen  years,  and  of  women  was  limited  to  sixty  hours  per  week. 
Over   thirty   years   prior    (1842)    the   work  of   children     under 
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twelve  years  had  been  limited  to  ten  hours  per  day,  but  it  was 
not  until  1874  that  the  state  interfered  with  the  work  of  adult 
women.  The  history  of  that  enactment  is  suggestive  and  seems 
to  throw  light  on  subsequent  legislation. 

The  year  1845  ^*^s  marked  by  more  vehement  agitation  than 
had  before  characterized  the  reformers.  The  legislature  was 
flooded  with  petitions  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  eleven-hour 
day,  which  was  the  rule  with  corporations.  But  the  legislators 
met  this  request  with  the  same  vapid  arguments  in  use  ever  since. 
Nothing  more  was  done  until  1850,  when  a  bill  came  before  the 
house  only  to  be  defeated.  Another  attempt  in  1852  was  like- 
wise unsuccessful. 

In  1865  we  find  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid  commission 
of  five  men  to  investigate  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
factories.  This  marks  the  birth  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics 
now  found  in  nearly  all  civilized  countries.  A  few  years  later 
the  Massachusetts  bureau  was  formally  established.  The  labor 
bureaus'  of  this  country  rank  high  among  the  world's  statisti- 
cians and  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  laborers.  The  facts 
laid  before  the  public  have  assisted  in  securing  good  legislation 

'  The  following  table  shows  the  states  having  labor  bureaus  and  the  year  in  which 
such  bureaus  were  founded. 


Smms 

Year 
esub- 
nshed 

Headquarten 

Sutes 

Year 
estab- 
lished 

Hevlquarters 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

1887 
1883 
1887 
1873 
1879 
1879 
1884 
1885 
1892 
1887 
1884 
1869 
1883 
1887 
1876 
1893 

Little  Rock 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

Hartford 

Springfield 

Indianapolis 

Des  Moines 

Topeka 

Frankfort 

Augusta 

Baltimore 

Hoston 

Lansing 

St.  Paul 

Jefferson  City 

Helena 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  . . . 

New  York 

North  Caiolina. 
Ohio  .. 

1887 
1893 
1878 
189I 
i88j 
1887 
1877 
1872 
1887 
1890 
1891 
1887 
1885 
1890 
1889 
1883 

Lincoln 

Concord 

Trenton 

Santa  Y€ 

Albany 

Raleigh 

Columbus 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Dakota  . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Harrisburg 

Providence 

Minnesela 

Nashville 

Austin 

Michigan 

Minnesota  .... 

United  Stales... 
Utah   

Washington«D.C. 
Salt  Lake  City 
Charleston 
Madison 

Missouri 

MonUna 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  preventing  bad  legislation  on  the  other. 
Thirty-one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  well-equipped  labor 
bureaus  at  the  present  time  besides  the  national  bureau. 

In  1865  the  Massachusetts  legislature  deemed  it  expedient 
to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  child  labor,  and  prohibited  the 
employment  of  those  under  ten  years  and  limited  the  hours  of 
labor  of  those  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  to  eight  per  day. 
This  was  improved  by  later  acts  (1867). 

In  1870  the  war  for  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  began 
again,  and  was  continued  until  the  reform  forces  came  off  vic- 
torious in  1874.  But  the  concessions  of  this  year  did  not  entirely 
quiet  the  agitation,  and  the  good  movement  went  on  until  we 
now  have  the  very  good  code  of  laws  summarized  elsewhere. 

The  history  of  the  Massachusetts  efforts  is  in  a  measure  the 
history  of  all  the  states.  In  the  matter  of  legislation,  the  more 
helpless  classes  have  first  come  under  jurisdiction,  and  later 
those  next  dependent.  Naturally  the  children  received  attention 
first,  and  then  we  find  special  interest  aroused  in  the  work  of 
women.  Evil  conditions  yet  prevail,  but  much  has  been  done 
to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  the  factory  women. 

In  many  of  the  states  the  first  factory  acts  were  sanitary 
measures,  while  others  secured  a  shorter  working  day.  Long 
hours  of  toil  in  unsanitary  factories  are  known  to  be  detrimental 
to  both  health  and  morals,  and  lack  of  care  for  either  fills  the 
country  with  a  worse  than  useless  working  population. 

Having  viewed  the  rise  of  the  movement,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  study  the  detailed  legislation  of  the  various  states. 
This  is  taken  up  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Inspection.  2.  Hours  of  labor.  3.  Sanitary  regulations. 
4.  Seats  provided. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Inspectioti. — This  was  provided  in  1877. 

Hours  of  labor. —  i.  No  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  no  women  may  be  employed  more  than  ten  hours  per  day 
or  sixty  hours  per  week,  except  when  necessary  to  make  repairs 
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to  prevent  stoppage  of  ordinary  running  of  machinery.      (Law 
of  1874,  amended,  1895.) 

2.  The  same  classes  may  not  be  employed  more  than  ten 
hours  per  day  or  fifty-eight  hours  per  week.  (Law  of  1895, 
chap.  508,  sec.  1 1.) 

3.  No  women  or  children  are  to  be  employed  more  than  six 
hours  without  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  may  work  six  and  one-half  hours  if  the  place  closes  at  one 
o'clock  or  seven  and  one-half  hours  if  they  have  a  chance  to 
eat  lunch  while  working  and  the  place  closes  not  later  than  two 
p.  M.      (Law  of  1887.) 

4.  Minors  or  women  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  capacity 
for  purposes  of  manufacture  between  the  hours  of  10  p.  m.  and  6 
A.  M.      (Law  of  1893.) 

Sanitary  regulations. —  All  factories  must  be  kept  clean  and 
well  ventilated. 

Scats  provided. — All  employers  are  compelled  to  furnish  suit- 
able seats  for  females  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  to  be  used  when  said  females  are  not  necessarily 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  employed.  (Law 
of  1882.) 

The  above  was  taken  from  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  iMbor,  pp.  i-i  12. 

NEW    YORK.' 

Inspection. — This  was  provided  in  1886. 

Hours  of  labor. —  i.  Children  under  eighteen  and  women  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  manufac- 
turing establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  per  week  or  ten  per 
day  unless  to  make  a  shorter  working  day  on  Saturday.  (Law 
of  1886,  chap.  409,  amended  in  1892,  chap.  409,  sec.  i.) 

2.  The  employment  of  the  same  classes  is  prohibited  between 
the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.     (Law  as  above,  sec.  i.) 

3.  The  number  of  working  hours  per  day  of  each  day  in  the 

'Factory  Inspection  Law  passed  May  18,  1887,  amended  May  25,  1888,  June  15, 
1889,  May  21, 1890,  May  1 8,  1892. 
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week  required  of  minors  under  eighteen  and  women  under  twenty- 
one  years  must  be  kept  posted  in  places  where  they  work.  (Law 
as  above,  sec.  i.) 

Sanitary  regulatiotis. —  Provision  is  made  for  separate  closets 
and  dressing  rooms  for  women  in  establishments  where  they  are 
employed.      (Law  as  above,  sec.  9,) 

Seats  provided. —  Employers  in  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
houses  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  female  employes, 
and  permit  their  reasonable  use.  (Laws  of  1881,  chap.  298, 
sec.    I.) 

NEW    JERSEY. 

Itispection, — This  was  provided  in  1882. 

Hours  of  labor. —  i.  Fifty-five  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's 
work  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  establishment  where  the  man- 
ufacture of  any  kind  of  goods  is  carried  on.  (Acts  of  1892, 
chap.  92,  sec.  i.) 

2.  The  periods  of  employment  shall  be  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
from  I  p.  M.  to  6  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday  when  the  period  shall 
be  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.      (As  above,  sec.  2.) 

The  above  applies  to  all  persons  under  eighteen  years  and 
to  women,  but  shall  not  apply  to  persons  engaged  in  preserving 
perishable  fruit ;  nor  to  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass. 

Sanitary  regulatioiis. —  i.  No  minor  under  eighteen  years  or 
woman  shall  be  required  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion,  or 
work  between  the  fixed  or  traversing  parts  of  any  machine  while 
in  motion  by  action  of  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power. 

2.  Suitable  wash  and  dressing  rooms  shall  be  provided  in 
all  factories  in  which  girls  or  women  are  employed  where  unclean 
work  has  to  be  performed. 

3.  Separate  closets  must  be  provided  for  each  sex  (as  above). 

4.  Factories  and  workshops  in  which  women  and  children  are 
employed  and  where  dusty  work  is  carried  on,  shall  be  lime- 
washed  or  painted  at  least  once  a  year.  (Laws  of  April  7,  1885, 
Gen.  Fact.  Act.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Inspection. — This  was  provided  in  1889  in  all  factories  where 
women  are  employed.  One-half  of  the  deputies  must  be  women. 
(Laws  of  1889,  Act  No.  235,  sec.  5.) 

Hours  of  labor. —  i.  Sixty  hours  per  week  shall  form  the  maxi- 
mum time  of  labor  for  males  under  eighteen  years,  and  all 
females.     (Laws  of  1893.) 

2.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  women  or 
children  is  required  to  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  room  in  which  such  help  is  employed,  a  printed 
notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  in  the 
week  required  of  them.      (Laws  of   1893,  sec.  3.) 

Sanitary  regulatioris. —  Suitable  and  proper  wash  and  dressing 
rooms  and  closets  must  be  provided  where  women  are  employed. 
These  must  be  properly  screened  and  ventilated  and  kept  in  a 
clean  condition.      (Laws  of  1893,  Act  No.  235,  sec.  10.) 

Seats  provided. —  Seats  shall  be  provided  for  female  workers 
to  be  used  when  not  actually  engaged  in  work.  (Laws  of  1887, 
Act  7,  sec.   I.) 

MINNESOTA. 

Inspection. — This  was  provided  in  1893.  Inspectors  to  be 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  labor.  (General  Laws  of 
1893,  chap.  6.) 

Hours  of  labor. —  In  all  manufactories,  workshops,  and  other 
places  used  for  mechanical  and  other  purposes  where  children 
under  eighteen  years  and  women  are  employed,  the  time  of  labor 
for  these  persons  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  per  day,  and  any- 
one who  compels  children  under  eighteen  years  or  women  to 
work  a  longer  time  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution,  and  upon  con- 
viction to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  or  more  than  Si 00.  (Orig- 
inal law  of  1858  embodied  in  the  General  Laws  of  1878,  chap. 
24,  sec.  I.) 

Sanitary  regulations. —  Properly  screened  and  ventilated  dress- 
ing rooms  and  closets  shall   be  provided  in  all  factories,  mills, 
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and  other  buildings  in  which  both  sexes  are  employed.    (General 
Laws  of   1893,  chap.  7.) 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Ifispection. — This  was  provided  in  1894.  (Acts  of  1894, 
chap.  1278,  sec.  3.) 

Hours  of  labor, — Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's 
work,  except  where  longer  time  may  be  required  on  a  certain 
day,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  time  be  more  than  sixty  hours  per 
week.  (This  covers  factory  women,  but  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Factory  Acts.) 

Sanitary  regulations. — Proper  closets  shall  be  provided  in  all 
places  where  women  and  girls  work.  (Laws  of  1894,  chap. 
1278,  sec.  8.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

Inspectiofi. — This  was  provided  in  1889.  The  governor  shall, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  an  inspector  of  factories 
who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  qualified.  (Gen.  Stat,  of  1889,  chap.  145,  sec. 
2263.) 

Hours  of  labor. — No  minors  under  sixteen  years  and  no 
women  shall  be  employed  more  than  ten  hours  per  day  or  sixty 
hours  per  week.      (Gen.  Stat,  of  1888,  chap.  106,  sec.  1745.) 

Sanitary  regulations.^ — Factories  must  be  kept  in  good  sani- 
tary conditions,  and  suitable  closets  must  be  provided  where  five 
or  more  people  are  at  work.      (Gen.  Stat.,  chap.  145,  sec.  2267.) 

Seats  provided. —  i.  Every  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
employing  females  in  any  mercantile,  mechanical,  or  manufac- 
turing establishment  shall  furnish  suitable  seats  for  their  use 
when  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which 
they  are  employed.      (Acts  of  1893,  chap,  yy,  sec.  i.) 

2.  Violation  of  this  law  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars.     (Sec.  2,  as  above.) 

*  These  were  not  designed  especially  for  women,  but  for  operatives,  regardless 
of  sex. 
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MICHIGAN. 

hispection. — This  was  not  provided  until  1895. 

Hours  of  labor. —  In  all  places  where  men  and  women  are 
employed  ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work.  All 
employers  who  require  a  longer  day  shall  be  compelled  to  pay 
their  employes  for  all  overtime  or  extra  hours  at  the  regular 
per  diem  rate,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
(Act  No.  137,  Pub.  Acts  of  1885.)  A  much  better  law  was 
passed  ten  years  later,  as  follows : 

No  females  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  the  state  more  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  necessary  repairs,  provided 
that  no  more  than  ten  hours  per  day  shall  be  exacted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day  on  Saturday.  (Act  No.  184, 
sec.  I,  Session  Laws  of  1895.) 

Sanitary  regulations. —  I.  No  females  under  twenty-one  years 
shall  be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  in  motion.  (Sec.  3,  as 
from  above.) 

2,  Every  factory  in  which  two  or  more  children,  young 
persons,  or  women  are  employed  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state 
and  free  from  effluvia  and  a  sufficient  number  of  closets  for  the 
use  of  each  sex  shall  be  provided.     (Sec.  10,  as  from  above.) 

Seats  provided. —  i.  All  persons  who  employ  females  in  stores, 
shops,  or  manufactories  shall  furnish  such  female  clerks,  assist- 
ants, operatives  or  helpers  scats  to  be  used  when  not  actively 
engaged  in  their  duties. 

2.  Violation  of  this  law  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  dollars.   (Sees,  i  and  2,  Act  No.  91,  Pub.  Acts  of  1893.) 

ILLINOIS. 

Inspection. — This  was  provided  in  1893. 

Hours  of  labor. — ••  No  female  shall  be  employed  in  any 
factory  or  workshop  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week."*     (Fact.  Act,  1893,  sec.  5.) 

'This  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  March  15. 
1895,  on  tl*c  ground  that  it  was  a  violation  of  freedom  to  contract  for  work. 
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OHIO. 

Inspection. — This  was  provided  in  1892. 

Hours  of  labor. — i.  No  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  sixty  hours  per  week. 

2.  Notices  to  this  effect  must  be  posted  where  such  persons 
are  at  work.      (Laws  of  1891,  Title  i,  sec.  6986.) 

Sanitary  regulations. — I.  The  inspector  shall  have  full  charge  of 
heating,  lighting,  and  other  sanitary  requirements  in  factories, 
and  may  destroy  property  to  meet  the  desired  ends. 

2.  He  can  also  demand  suitable  closet  arrangements  for  the 
sexes,  with  toilet  and  dressing  rooms  for  females  on  the  floors 
on  which  they  work. 

Seats  provided. — The  inspector  may  order  seats  for  the  use 
of  females  when  not  actively  engaged  in  work.  (Laws  of  1891, 
chap.  20,  sec.  8767.) 

MAINE. 

Inspection. — This  was  provided  in  1893.  Official  name  of 
deputy  of  commissioner  of  labor  changed  to  factory  inspector. 
(Laws  of  1893,  chap.  220,  sec.  i.) 

Hours  of  labor. —  i .  No  male  under  eighteen  years  and  no 
woman  shall  work  more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  or  sixty  hours 
per  week.      (Acts  of  1887,  chap.  139,  sec.  i.) 

2.  The  same  rule  applies  to  women  over  eighteen  years,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  limit  of  overtime  in  their  case  shall  not 
exceed  six  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  sixty  hours  per  year. 

3.  Employers  must  post  the  time  required  of  minors  and 
women  in  rooms  where  they  work. 

Sanitary  rcgtdations. —  Inspectors  must  report  bad  cases  to 
local  boards  of  health,  which  said  boards  must  investigate. 

MISSOURI. 

Inspection. — This  was  provided  in  1891.  "The  duty  of 
public  authorities  of  Missouri's  cities  containing  5000  or  more 
inhabitants  to  appoint  factory  inspectors  who   shall   inspect  all 
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factories  employing  more  than  ten  persons  and  report  twice  a 
year  to  the  commissioner  of  labor."  (Laws  of  1891,  p.  160, 
sec.  I.) 

Hours  of  labor. — No  special  regulation  for  women. 

Sanitary  regulations. — I.  Establishments  where  dusty  work 
is  carried  on  shall  be  lime  washed  or  painted  at  least  once  a 
year  if  women  or  children  be  employed.  (Laws  of  1891,  p. 
161,  sec.  8.) 

2.  Establishments  where  women  or  girls  are  employed  must 
contain  suitable  places  for  them  to  wash  and  dress  if  unclean 
work  has  been  performed.      (Same  as  above,  sec.  IQ.) 

3.  Stairs  used  by  females  must  be  properly  screened.  (Same 
as  above.) 

4.  Establishments  employing  both  sexes  must  provide  suit- 
able and  separate  closets  for  their  use.    (Same  as  above,  sec.  11.) 

Seats  provided. —  Seats  must  be  provided  for  women  and 
girls  to  be  used  when  their  duties  do  not  require  them  to  be  on 
their  feet.     (Same  as  above,  sec.  13.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

Inspectioji. — This  was  provided  in  1889.  The  commissioner 
of  labor  is  to  enforce  the  factory  acts.  (Acts  of  1889,  chap.  5, 
sec.  7.) 

Hours  of  labor.  —  No  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall 
work  more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  or  sixty  hours  per  week 
(Acts  of  1889,  chap.  7,  sec.  i.) 

Sanitary  regulations. —  Factories  must  have  (i)  cleanliness, 
(2)  proper  ventilation,  (3)  separate  closets  for  the  sexes  where 
both  are  employed.     (Acts  of  1889,  chap.  5,  sees,  i  and  2.) 

Seats  provided. —  Scats  must  be  furnished  females  to  be  used 
when  their  work  permits.     (Same  as  above,  sec.  5.) 

We  have  now  before  us  a  synopsis  of  the  factory  laws  for 
women  in  the  various  states.  Such  measures  as  the  guarding  of 
machinery  and  other  allied  ones  have  not  been  considered  in 
this  discussion,  as  they  do  not  apply  more  directly  to  women 
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than  to  children  and  men.  Women,  of  course,  derive  benefits 
therefrom,  but  they  were  not  class  enactments.  The  importance 
of  inspection  is  recognized  by  all,  but  the  importance  of  women 
ittspectors  is  acknowledged  by  only  six  states.  Mrs.  Kelley,  of 
Illinois,  an  authority  on  such  matters,  holds  that  there  should 
be  one  woman  inspector  for  every  one  thousand  women  and 
children  employed.'     This  claim  bears  its  justness  on  its  face. 

Legislation  prevails  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  states,  and 
right-thinking  people  everywhere  cannot  much  longer  refuse  to 
hear  the  cry  of  woe  coming  up  from  the  female  workers  who 
form  so  large  and  important  a  factor  in  the  industrial  world. 
Their  very  ignorance  of  their  own  danger  should  be  an  added 
incentive  to  action.  While  some  states  are  wrangling  over 
the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  protecting  women 
workers  from  long  and  dreary  hours  of  drudgery,  those  same 
workers,  who  know  not  how  to  protect  themselves,  are  being 
rendered  unfit  for  anything  by  excessive  toil.  The  question  as 
tQ  why  they  are  not  able  to  protect  themselves  is  not  a  very  deep 
one.  Its  answer  lies  chiefly  in  the  reason  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  organized  effort.  Until  lately  they  have 
not  been  taught  how  to  organize  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  they 
themselves  have  not  taken  initiatory  measures  in  that  direction. 
After  a  hard  day's  work  they  are  too  weary  of  body  and  dull  of 
'mind  to  do  aught  but  rest  or  under  the  influence  of  stimulating 
excitement  engage  in  some  frivolous  entertainment.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  they  have  not  risen  to  see  the  needs  of  organization, 
the  lurking  dangers  of  non-organization  ? 

Many  of  the  laws  are  yet  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  In  some 
cases,  the  mere  changing  of  a  word  would  render  good  a  useless 
law.  Take  for  example  that  of  Minnesota.  The  law  reads: 
'*  Employers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  compel  any  woman  under 
eighteen  years  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day."  Here  the 
one  word  compel  renders  the  law  of  little  practical  use,  for  it  is 
easy  to  evade  the  matter  of  compulsion.  The  law  of  Illinois  is 
a   disgrace  to    the   state.     There   is    no    check   whatever  upon 

•Taken  from  Helen  Campbell's  Women  Wa^e  Earners,  p.  264. 
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the  greed  of  employers  in  enforcing  long  hours  upon  women. 
Though  the  manufacturer  is  not  always  an  esurient  being  ready 
to  feast  upon  the  state's  inactivity,  yet  he  is  likely  to  push  his 
claim  to  the  utmost  limit.  The  one  section  of  real  importance  in 
this  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  on  March  15,  1895.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  follows:  "No  female 
shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day  or  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week."  But 
the  law  was  pronounced  invalid.  Why  ?  Some  force  induced 
the  supreme  court  to  decide  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  of  adult  women  is  an  interference  with  freedom  of  contract 
between  employer  and  employed.  It  was  but  another  evidence  of 
the  way  in  which  justice  may  be  perverted  when  in  the  hands  of 
unprincipled  agents.  So  long  as  women  are  wards  of  the  state  and 
not  citizens  they  should  be  protected  by  the  state  whose  wards 
they  are.'     If  women  cannot  legislate  they  must  be  legislated  for. 

Important  as  is  factory  legislation,  it  is  practically  useless 
without  the  enforcing  power  of  conscientious  inspectors.  But  the 
number  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  this  renders  violation  of  laws 
comparatively  easy  in  all  the  states. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employers  and  the 
number  of  inspectors  in  the  seven  states  before  mentioned  as 
having  the  largest  number  of  women  operatives : 


State 

Total  employes 

Number  of  i 

New  York,    - 

-      629,269 

3a 

Massachusetts,   - 

370,265 

32 

Pennsylvania, 

-      528,277 

21 

Ohio, 

528,277 

15 

New  Jersey,  - 

-       160,561 

7 

Illinois. 

205.570 

II 

Connecticut,  - 

-       116,091 

4 

Or  from  the  same  seven  states  we  may  present  the  following 
luminous  figures,  which  when  read  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Kcl- 
ley's  rational  requirement'  show  a  very  poor  condition  in  regard 
to  inspection. 

'  Stimson,  Laior  and  Law  of  Today. 

'One  woman  inspector  for  every  1000  women  and  children. 
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Sute 

Women 
operatives 

Women 
inspectors 

Number  of 

women  to  one 

inspector 

New  York  . .                                     

Massachusetts                                       

Pennsylvania                                     

Ohio 

New  Terse  V                                                      . . 

137,190 
98,019 
76,860 
31,932 
28,914 
28,009 
26,899 

7 

2 

5 
0 
0 
7 
0 

19,598.5 
49,009.5 
15,372 

Illinois 

4,001.2 

Connecticut 

For  purposes  of  clearness  it  was  thought  best  to  restate  in 
tabulated  form  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
states,  and  the  following  explanation  of  these  four  tables  to  come 
seems  necessary. 

Table  I  : 

The  twelve  states  here  given  are  those  having  regular  and 
well-defined  factory  laws  providing  inspection.  Other  states,  as 
will  be  noted  later,  have  made  provision  in  a  more  or  less  careless 
way  for  some  kind  of  oversight  of  factories,  but  they  have  no 
regular  staff  of  inspectors.  It  was  thought  well  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  number  of  women  inspectors  as  they  are  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  a  necessity  where  those  of  their  own  sex  are 
employed. 

Table  II  : 

Those  states  which  have  no  factory  laws,  but  in  some  way 
regulate  the  hours  of  women's  labor,  are  here  included. 

Table  III : 

This  table  aims  to  show  those  states  which  make  any  provision 
at  all  for  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  women  operatives,  hence 
the  formula  of  tabulation  adopted.  In  this,  as  in  Table  II,  the 
states  enumerated  have  not  been  confined  to  those  having  recog- 
nized factory  laws.  In  some  of  the  far  western  and  southern 
states  the  number  of  women  workers  is  so  small  that  legal  enact- 
ments are  scarcely  necessary. 

Table  IV: 
This  is  simply  a  summary  of  the  preceding  ones. 
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States 

Inspec- 
tion law 
passed 

No.  0 
specters 

No.  of 
women 
inspec- 
tors 

Total 

Remarks 

Connecticut. . . 

Illinois 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

1886 
1893 
1893 
1877 

1893 
1893 
189I 

1882 
1885 
1883 

1887 

1894 

4 

4 

2 

30 

8 

5 

7 
25 
16 

16 

I 

7 

2 
I 

.. 
'7 

5 
5 

I 

4 
II 

2 
32 

\ 

7 
32 
15 

21 

2 

A  woman  is  chief  inspector. 

The  one  woman  is  a  stenographer. 

Inspection  provided  by  all  cities  over 

5000. 

Two  of  these  are  bakery  inspectors  and 

one  a  chief  clerk. 
20  inspectors  and  one  chief  clerk,  a 

woman. 
The  two  have  equal  authority. 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island.. 

TABLE   II.' 


Sute 


Alabama  . . 
Connecticut 


Florida  . 
Georgia. 


Illinois  . 
Indiana 


Louisiana . 
Maine. .  .  . 


Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota. . . , 
New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey. 
New  York.. 
Ohio 


Hours 

Hours 

per  day 

per  week 

8 

48 

10 

60 

10 

II 

66 

8 

48 

10 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

58 

10 

60 

10 

60 

8 

48 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

60 

Remarks 


Repealed  in  1895. 

There  may  be  cases  where  work  may  be  required 

more  than  10  hours  per  day,  but  not  more  than 

60  per  week. 

For  women  under  21  years,  in  cotton  and    \v«iolen 

factories  only. 
Repealed  in  1895. 
This  applies  to  all  under   19  years  in  cottt)n   antl 

woolen  mills. 
The  meal  hour  does  not  come  out  of  this. 
May  l>e  more  than  10  hours  per  day  for  purposes 

of  repair. 
For  all  under  21  years,  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

One  hour  for  dinner  included. 
Women  may  not  be  "  compelled  "  to  work  more. 
A  legal  day,  but  longer  time  may  be  contracted  for. 
Employers  may  not  "  compel "  longer  hours. 
May  work  more  than  10  hours  per  day  to  make  up 

for  lost  time  and  to  make  repairs. 
For  males  under  18  years  and  all  females. 
For  women  under  21  years. 
No  minor  may  work  more. 


'Culled  from  Second  Special  Repar:  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lmior^  1896  ;  Lahor 
iMWSy  revised  edition. 
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TABLE  \\— continued. 


State 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania. . 
South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. . 

Virginia 

Rhode  Island  . 
Wisconsin 


Hours 

Hours 

per  day 

per«-eek 

10 

• 

12 

6o 

II 

66 

10 

10 

6o 

10 

6o 

8 

48 

Remarks 


May  not  be  "  compelled  "  to  work  more. 

For  women  under  21  years  in  cotton  and  woolen 

factories. 
May  not  be  compelled  to  work  more. 


Employers  may  not  "  compel "  more. 


TABLE  in. 


States 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

New  Hampshire.  . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

.South  Dakota 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

West  Virginia 


Regulating 


Hours  of 
labor 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+  ' 
+ 

+ 

X 
X 

+ 
+ 
+ 

X 
X 

+ 
+ 
+ 

4- 
+ 
+ 


Sanitation 


+ 


+ 
j- 


Seats  for 
women 


+ 

X 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

X 

+ 
+ 

x_ 

+ 

X 

+ 
+ 


Providing 


Inspection 


+ 
+ 

-f- 


+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

x_ 

X 


+ 


Women 
inspectors 


+ 


-h 


+ 


-f-  =  States  making  provision. 

'  Not  since  1895.  »By  Police. 


states  not  making  provision. 
3  By  Labor  Commission. 
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TABLi:    I\. 


States  having  inspection  laws,        -         -         -         -  12 

States  having  women  inspectors,        -         -  -         -       6 
States  regulating  hours  of  labor,    -                   -         -         32* 

States  having  sanitar}' laws.       -         -         -  -         -      12 
States  providing  seats  for  women  employes,  -         22 

After  the  preceding  tabulated  statements,  it  may  be  well  to 
look  in  a  general  way  at  the  results  of  legislation  and  the  prob- 
abilities for  the  future.  That  the  results  of  factory  legislation 
have  been  uniformly  good  is  not  a  question  for  discussion.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  everywhere.  Factory  inspectors,  and 
those  who  have  studied  the  question  carefully,  are  unanimous  in 
saying  that  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and 
children  is  productive  of  great  good. 

One  result  has  been  a  more  enlightened  body  of  working 
women.  This  has  its  salutary  effect  on  the  home,  though  as  a 
rule  it  is  the  single  women  who  are  fighting  the  industrial  battle. 
The  number  of  married  women  in  factories  in  this  country  is  not 
so  great  as  is  generally  supposed.  They  form  only  about  10  per 
cent.'  of  all  women  employed.  The  employment  of  mothers  of 
young  children  is  undoubtedly  fruitful  of  much  evil,  and^if  pos- 
sible it  would  be  well  that  it  should  cease,  but  according  to 
Taylor^  '•  it  is  not  feasible  by  any  isolated  statutory  order." 

However,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  all  the  manufac- 
turing states  will  protect  the  health  and  morals  of  their  opera- 
tives irrespective  of  sex.  This  may  not  come  about  by  direct 
legislation,  but  improved  public  conscience  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  workers  to  refuse  to  work  amid  inhumane  conditions. 
This  is  the  end  to  be  sought.  The  trades  unions  must  be  fos- 
tered ;  those  must  be  taught  the  power  of  their  united  efforts. 

Some  points*  that  will  well  bear  enforcement  upon  the  minds 
of  women  disposed  to  be  helpful  are  as  follows : 

•Only  seven  regulate  hours  of  women  over  18  years,  and  only  five  of  these  hours 
of  women  over  21  years. 

•\Vri(;ht,  I  11  duitrial  Evolution  of  U.  S.^  p.  212. 

♦  Modern  Factory  System ^  p.  426. 

«  Mrs.  HRI.KN  Camphf.I.I..  IVonten  Wage  Earners,  p.  264. 
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1.  To  encourage  women  in  the  various  trades  to  protect  their 
mutual  interests  by  organization. 

2.  To  use  all  possible  means  to  enforce  the  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  protection  of  women  and  children  in  factories  or 
shops,  investigating  all  reported  violations  of  such  laws,  and  to 
promote  by  all  suitable  means  further  legislation  in  this  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  above  may  be  cited  as  a  basis'  for  every 
society  of  working  women  the  following  principles  formulated 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  Illinois,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned several  times  before  : 

I.  To  bring  out  of  the  chaos  of  competition  the  order  of 
cooperation. 

II.  To  organize  all  wage-earning  women. 

III.  To  disseminate  the  literature  of  labor  and  cooperation, 

IV.  To  institute  a  label  which  shall  enable  the  purchaser  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  goods  produced  under  healthful  con- 
ditions. 

V.  I.  Abolition  of  child  labor  to  the  age  of  i6  years.  2. 
Compulsory  education  to  the  age  of  16  years.  3.  Prohibition 
of  employment  of  minors  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  4. 
Prohibition  of  employment  of  minors  in  dangerous  occupations. 
5.  Appointment  of  women  inspectors.  6.  Healthful  conditions 
of  work  for  women  and  children. 

All  of  the  foregoing  to  be  secured  by  legislation,  while  the 
two  following  points  could  be  obtained  by  organized  effort : 

1.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  with  men. 

2.  A  minimal  rate  which  will  enable  the  least  paid  to  live 
upon  her  earnings. 

Uniform  legislation  should  be  secured,  particularly  in  regard 
to  hours  of  labor,  as  then  all  states  would  be  under  the  same 
conditions  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  product.  This  point 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  nor  reiterated  too  often. 

But  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks  the  condition  of  female 
operatives  has  improved  greatly  since  protective  legislation 
became  an  actual  fact.  However,  it  is  as  yet  far  from  what  it 
should   be,  and  we  are  confronted  by   serious  difficulties  when 
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making  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  cry  to  "legislate," 
**  legislate,"  is  useless  unless  the  public  mind  be  saturated  with 
the  necessity  of  remedial  action. 

Reform  of  some  kind  is  certainly  feasible,  though  not 
through  such  schemes  —  as  impossible  as  irrational  —  as  are  sug- 
gested by  various  sentimental  philanthropists. 

When  one  reads  of  factories  like  that  in  Ohio  which  paid  women 
thirty-six  cents  per  dozen  shirts,  and  opened  and  closed  the  day 
with  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  one  is  tempted  to  give  up  striving 
and  patiently  await  the  millennium.  We  need  a  moral  regenera- 
tion, not  only  of  the  employers,  but  of  the  employes  as  well. 
Justice  should  be  the  watchword  of  all.  But  good  legislation, 
backed  by  intelligent  administration,  is  the  power  we  must  look 
to  to  change  the  mere  machine  life  of  the  average  factory 
woman  to  that  of  an  intelligent  worker ;  and  faith  in  the  United 
States  and  her  institutions  leads  us  to  believe  that  an  era  of  good 
is  at  hand  when 

"  All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist. 
Not  its  semblance  but  itself." 
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SOCIOLOGICAL  INSTRUCTION  AT  PARIS. 

The  American  student  who  intends  to  undertake  advanced 
work  in  political  economy  will  find  little  to  attract  him  in  the 
curricula  of  the  French  universities,  especially  if  he  happens  to 
be  familiar  with  the  varied  and  enticing  lists  of  lectures  and 
seminaries  contained  in  the  catalogues  of  almost  any  of  the 
German  universities.  Interested  chiefly  in  economic  theory,  or 
in  economic  institutions,  or  in  that  variety  of  state  intervention 
commonly  called  social  legislation,  he  will  naturally  turn  his 
eyes  toward  the  country  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  economic  science,  and  which  has  realized  to  so 
considerable  an  extent  the  idea  of  the  public  regulation  of 
industrial  life  in  the  interest  of  social  peace.  The  preponder- 
ance of  Germany  over  France  in  this  respect  is  all  the  more 
evident  when  we  actually  compare  the  numerous  courses  offered 
by  the  University  of  Berlin  with  the  lamentable  paucity  of  the 
curricula  of  the  College  de  France  and  the  University  of  Paris. 

The  latest  Berlin  catalogues  accessible  to  me  —  those  for  the 
scholastic  year  1895-6  —  give  the  following  results.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  assigned  per  week  to  lectures  on  political  economy 
and  finance  was,  for  the  winter  semester  twenty,  and  for  the 
summer  semester  twenty-four.  To  these  figures  there  should 
be  added  seven  hours  of  seminary  work  in.  the  winter,  and  five 
and  one-half  hours  in  the  summer ;  and  it  should  further  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  include  only  time  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  treatment  of  questions  of  economic  and  financial  theory 
and  practice,  neither  taking  any  account  whatever  of  lectures 
and  seminaries  specially  concerned  with  economic  history,  nor 
of  courses  on  the  systems  of  agricultural  exploitation,  nor,  finally, 
of  eight  hours  in  the  winter  semester,  and  seven  in  the  summer 
semester  occupied  with  statistics  and  questions  of  method.  The 
attractiveness  of  this  list,  moreover,  is  heightened  by  its  variety. 
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Turning  to  the  two  Parisian  public  higher  academic  institu- 
tions, we  find  that  but  four  hours  weekly  are  devoted  in  the  Col- 
lege de  France  to  economic  topics,  and  eleven  hours  in  the 
Universite  de  Paris.  Most  of  the  courses  in  political  economy 
offered  by  the  University  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  It  is  necessary,  furthermore,  to  add  a  word  in 
explanation  of  the  character  of  these  courses.  One  of  them  on 
"Financial  Legislation"  occupying  three  hours  weekly  is  in  the 
main  purely  legal  in  character,  treating  of  financial  laws  in 
themselves,  of  their  interpretation  rather  than  of  their  effects 
on  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  Another  course,  that  on 
"Industrial  Legislation  and  Economy,"  occupying  two  hours 
weekly,  is  likewise  partly  legal  in  its  nature.  The  courses,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  added  to  give  a  total  of  eleven  hours  include 
these  five  hours  about  which  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
they  should  have  been  counted  at  all. 

In  this  comparison  I  have  purposely  left  out  of  consideration 
the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  which,  though  it 
offers  a  number  of  courses  on  subjects  falling  within  the  domain 
of  political  economy  and  finance,  aims  chiefly  at  the  preparation 
of  young  men  for  the  French  administrative  and  diplomatic 
service. 

The  result,  so  disadvantageous  for  France,  of  the  comparison 
I  have  carried  out  above  is  further  fortified  by  the  fact  that 
French  economic  instruction  is  as  a  rule  elementary,  not  to  say 
rudimentary,  in  character,  and  incontestably  inferior  in  scientific 
spirit  to  what  the  Germans  ofiFer.  Moreover,  the  teaching  of 
the  universities  too  frequently  deserves  the  name  "official"  so 
contemptuously  applied  to  it.  It  too  rarely  avoids  the  tone  of 
polemic.  Many  of  the  lectures  are  in  form  and  contents  more 
like  the  argument  of  an  advocate  hired  to  defend  a  client  or 
prove  a  prisoner  guilty  than  like  the  fair  dispassionate  sum- 
ming up  of  the  case  by  a  judge  whose  sole  desire  it  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  Right  here  lies  the  reason  for  the  utter  contempt 
with  which  economic  theory,  or,  at  all  events,  the  official  eco- 
nomic theory,  is  generally  regarded  in  France.     French  profcs- 
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sors  of  economics  have  long  since  ceased  to  speak  with  authority, 
though  perhaps  their  opinions  never  enjoyed  that  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  community  at  large  to  which  their  German  compeers 
are  today  accustomed. 

The  so-called  historical  school  of  economists,  founded  almost 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  works  of  Hildebrand,  Roscher,  and  Kines, 
and  which  spread  from  Germany  to  the  other  western  nations, 
has  left  but  a  feeble  impress  upon  French  political  economy. 
Indeed,  France  seems  to  have  escaped  in  some  strange  manner 
almost  all  of  those  new  influences  of  the  last  half  century  which 
elsewhere  have  molded  economic  thought.  It  was  not  many 
years  ago  that  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  eminent  economist  of 
the  College  de  France,  published  the  outlines  of  a  philosophy 
of  law  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  laws  of  the  state  are  of 
organic  growth,  the  expression  of  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
consequently  that  the  business  of  the  legislators  is  really  the  for- 
mulation (and  not  the  creation)  of  laws  which  already  exist  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  nation.  This  entire  "discovery"  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  fundamental  thesis  of  the  Ger- 
man •' historische  Rechtschule " — the  doctrine  so  warmly 
defended  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  by  Lavigny  and  his 
partisans. 

Of  course  there  are  some  happy  exceptions  to  the  general 
truths  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  Such  rare  men  as  Paul 
Canwes,  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Paris  Faculty  of 
Law,  and  Charles  Gide,  who  occupies  a  chair  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Montpellier,  have  performed  work  which  is 
marked  by  a  profound  appreciation  of  modern  methods  as  well 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  outside  of 
F'rance ;  but  they  are  yet  like  "voices  in  the  desert." 

So  much  for  the  study  of  the  purely  economic  aspect  of 
social  life — for  political  economy  in  its  commonly  accepted 
circumscription.  What  about  the  other  diverse  aspects  of 
human  cohabitation, —  what  about  the  study  of  sociology  in 
France  as  compared  to  Germany  ?  A  close  comparison  of  the 
opportunities  offered  obliges  one  to  give  to  this  question  an 
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answer  almost  as  unfavorable  to  Germany  as  our  first  investiga- 
tion was  unfavorable  to  France. 

The  German  universities  have  from  the  very  start  adopted  an 
indifferent,  not  to  say  inimical,  attitude  toward  what  might  be 
called  the  sociological  movement,  i.  e.,  the  tendency  to  study 
separately  and  scientifically  the  laws  of  the  growth  and  structure 
of  societies.  Thus  the  author  of  the  article  on  sociology 
("Gesellschaftswissenschaft")  in  Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der 
Staatswissenscliaften '  is  in  the  main  disposed  to  deny  the  neces- 
sity of,  as  well  as  a  place  for,  the  newly  proposed  study.  Of 
the  twenty-one  universities  in  the  German  Empire  only  three 
offer  any  courses  whatsoever  in  sociology,  and  but  two  of  these 
employ  the  name  as  a  title  for  them.  Even  at  Berlin,  where 
better  opportunities  in  this  field  are  offered  than  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  courses  which  might  attract  the  sociological  student 
is  most  insignificant.  Most  of  them,  besides,  are  merely  courses 
in  ethnography,  ethnology,  and  anthropology ;  indeed,  they  do 
not  pretend  to  be  aught  else,  being  classified  under  those  sec- 
tions,  and  not  considered  as  helps  to  sociological  study. 

Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  has  long  been  a  center  for  investi- 
gations in  social  science,  and  its  claims  to  this  title  have  been 
steadily  growing  stronger.  It  is  quite  customary  for  the  scien- 
tific societies  which  here  abound  to  arrange  public  courses  of 
lectures,  generally  popular  in  character,  but  often  rigorously 
scientific  and  specially  intended  for  advanced  students.  This 
custom  has  been  observed  by  a  number  of  societies  whose  fields 
of  research  embrace  different  phases  of  social  life. 

Each  of  the  two  societies  or  groups  into  which  the  disciples 
of  Le  Play  were  divided  in  1885  has  its  own  "organ,"  in  the 
shape  of  a  monthly  periodical,  and  has  organized  its  own  public 
courses  in  social  science.  Public  courses,  too,  have  been  arranged 
by  the  "Comitc  dc  Defense  et  de  Progr^s  Social,"  but  they  so 
evidently  serve  the  purpose  of  political  propaganda  and  polemic 
that  they  should  not  be  mentioned  in  an  account  of  scientific 
instruction.     Beside  the  above  courses,  and  those  offered  by  the 
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College  de  France,  the  Universite  de  Paris,  and  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  a  free  course  in  sociology  is  usually  offered 
in  one  of  the  schools  of  Paris.  Last  year  this  course  was  given 
by  Dr.  Rene  Worms,  editor  of  the  Revue  intenuitio?iale  de  Soci- 
ologie. 

More  important  than  these  scattered  courses  of  sociological 
instruction  are  the  lectures  given  in  the  School  of  Anthropology. 
Since  its  foundation  by  Broca  in  1875  courses  have  been  organ- 
ized in  not  only  increased  numbers,  but  in  such  diversity  that  the 
sociological  student  will  find  much  that  strongly  appeals  to  him 
in  the  instruction  offered  by  the  occupants  of  the  eleven  perma- 
nent chairs  thus  far  established.  These  chairs,  in  charge  of  such 
well-known  authorities  as  Letourneau,  Manouvrier,  and  Lefdvre, 
were  founded  for  the  following  subjects : 

Anthropologic  pathologique,  anthropogenic  et  embryolo 
gie,  ethnologic,  anthropologic  biologique,  linguistique  et  eth- 
nographic, sociologie  (histoire  des  civilisations),  anthropolo- 
gic zoologique,  anthropologic  physiologique,  ethnographic 
comparee,  anthropologic  prehistorique,  anthropologic  geogra- 
phique. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  unquestionable  utility  of  all  these 
opportunities  there  undoubtedly  was  still  room  left  for  a  remark- 
able and  original  undertaking  which  first  was  proposed  less  than 
two  years  ago,  and  which  now  may  be  said  to  have  proved  itself 
a  glorious  success.  I  refer  to  the  College  libre  des  Sciences  Sociales. 
Its  fundamental  idea  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  has  been  thus 
far  realized  to  a  remarkably  large  degree,  though  many  were  the 
critics  who  at  the  outset  saw  fit  to  call  it  daring  and  dangerous, 
if  not  impossible  and  absurd. 

The  process  of  thought  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
new  school  was,  in  short,  the  following : 

Never  before  the  triumph  of  the  modern  democratic  idea, 
and  the  simultaneous  spread  of  the  modern  system  of  economic 
production  commonly  designated  as  capitalistic,  was  there  such 
a  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  direction  in  which  social  devel- 
opment is  tending,  or  should  be  turned.     There  is  a  difference. 
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of  opinion  concerning  the  bare  existence  of  so-called  social  prob- 
lems ;  there  is  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  concerning  their 
nature,  their  importance,  and  their  causes;  there  are  innumerable 
different  opinions  concerning  the  method  of  their  solution  and 
the  final  outcome.  Now,  these  opinions,  however  diversified, 
are  all  of  them  manifestations  of  our  social  life — they  are  social 
phenomena,  many  of  which  have  attained  historical  importance. 
The  diverse  social  doctrines  deserve  to  be  studied  scientifically, 
if  studied  at  all,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  best  presented  by  their 
avowed  partisans.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  detect  the 
real  nature  and  the  veritable  purpose  of  a  social  doctrine  through 
the  negative  and  often  distortive  criticism  of  an  adversary.  The 
various  schools  of  theory  and  of  method  should  therefore  be 
represented  by  their  respective  members. 

'•  Far  from  us,"  says  M.  Funck-Brentano,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  school,  "was  the  thought  of  proposing  a  conciliation  of 
these  diverse  theories ;  this  could  lead  only  to  confusion  or  to 
eclecticism.  But  as  each  of  these  doctrines  has  its  roots  in  our 
social  condition  and  in  our  actual  social  state  of  mind,  it  is  our 
duty  to  know  them  and  to  study  them.  To  declare  the  diffi- 
culties insurmountable  before  having  made  a  serious  study  of 
them  is  as  presumptuous  as  it  is  unjust  to  stamp  the  search  for  a 
.solution  as  a  rash  act.  A  naturalist  who  should  exclude  tigers 
and  serpents  from  the  field  of  his  investigations  under  the  pre- 
text that  they  are  dangerous  animals  would  make  us  smile. 
Would  wc  possess  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and  his  disciples  if 
they  had  refused  to  study  the  ferments  of  hydrophobia  and 
croup?  If,  then,  we,  in  turn,  want  to  deepen  the  science  of  men, 
let  us  be  men  ourselves,  and  not  permit  the  fear  of  an  imaginary 
danger  to  arrest  us  in  the  fruitful  study  of  social  crises.  For 
they  are  like  the  diseases  of  the  body ;  science  cannot  combat 
them  until  it  has  determined  their  causes.  Empiricism  is  just 
as  insufficient  in  sociology  as  in  medicine." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  concept  "  social  science  "  was 
not  very  clearly  outlined,  and  questions  naturally  arose  as  to 
the  limits  and    number  of    disciplines  to  be  taught.     But    in 
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whatever  sense  these  questions  might  be  answered  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  general  public  applies  the  term  *•  social  science  " 
to  all  sorts  of  research  and  exposition  concerning  in  one  way  or 
another  the  study  of  societies  —  including  the  exposition  of  doc- 
trine, which  is  not  pure  science,  as  well  as  the  work  of  applica- 
tion, which  falls  within  the  domain  of  art  and  practice. 

At  first  the  field  was  provisionally  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  one  treating  of  "  methods,"  and  the  other  of  "doctrines." 
Under  the  first  title  courses  were  included  on  the  logic  of  social 
sciences,  on  the  preparation  of  descriptive  monographs,  on  the 
collection  aud  interpretation  of  statistics,  and  lastly  on  the  crit- 
icism and  use  of  historical  documents.  The  doctrinal  section 
embraced  the  presentation  of  the  most  important  social  theories 
and  plans  for  social  reform  —  theories  as  opposed  to  one  another 
as  revolutionary  socialism  on  the  one  hand  and  classical  politi- 
cal economy  on  the  other — as  diverse  as  Catholic  sociology  and 
the  sociology  of  Auguste  Comte. 

The  history  of  social  movements,  and  the  exposition  of 
social  legislation,  subjects  which  should  have  formed  two  sec- 
tions distinct  and  separate  from  the  others,  were  at  first  classi- 
fied under  the  section  on  doctrines.  This  classification,  hastily 
conceived  as  it  was,  served  well  enough  for  the  original  pro- 
gramme, the  most  urgent  task  being  to  apply,  and  not  to  perfect, 
the  scheme.  The  courses  were  not  well  under  way  until  late  in 
the  scholastic  year  (January  1896),  and  continued  less  than 
three  months. 

The  second  year  of  the  school,  to  the  contrary,  would  be 
mapped  out  with  deliberation  and  begun  in  good  time.  The 
experience  of  the  first  tentative  session  served  partly  as  a  guide, 
showing  what  mistakes  should  be  avoided  and  what  deficiencies 
ought  to  be  remedied.  There  was  soon  no  doubt  left  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  earnestness  of  the  attempt  to  offer  dis- 
tinctively scientific  instruction  —  instruction  detached  from  all 
degrees,  from  all  lucrative  diplomas,  and  from  all  promise  of  a 
subsequent  career.  The  prime  difificulty  —  the  choice  of  suitable 
instructors  —  was  resolved  with  surprising  ease,  and  with  a  sue- 
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cess  that  would  have  been  unattainable  elsewhere.  The  next 
difficulty,  or  rather  another  phase  of  the  first,  was  to  make  the 
programme  as  complete  and  as  well  balanced  as  possible.  To 
what  extent  this  difficulty,  too,  was  overcome,  the  programme 
for  the  year  just  ended  will  best  show,  and  is  therefore  here 
given.  The  names  of  the  two  sections,  it  will  be  noticed,  are 
made  more  complete  and  consequently  more  exact. 

FIRST  SECTION. 

RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND    HISTORY. 

1 .  Wealth  and  labor  statistics.     M.  Arthur  Fontaine,  mining  engineer. 

2.  Demography.     Dr.  J.  Bertillon,  chief  of  the  Paris  Statistical  Bureau. 

3.  Monographic  processes  of  investigation.     P.  du  Marrousem. 

4.  Methods  of  ethnical  study.  M.  Louis  Marin,  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Commercial  Geography. 

5.  The  historical  method  applied  to  the  social  sciences.  M.  Seignobos,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  (Sorbornnc). 

6.  History  of  modern  law.     M.  Tarbouriech,  LL.D. 

7.  History  of  social  doctrines  and  legislation  since  the  Revolution.  M.  F. 
de  Pressens^,  editor  of  Le  Temps. 

8.  History  of  revolutionary  doctrines.     M.  Albert  M^tin. 

9.  The  geographical  method  applied  to  some  problems  of  social  econ- 
omy.   M.  J.  Brunhes,  professor  at  the  University  of  Fribourg. 

SECOND  SECTION. 

SOCIAL   DOCTRINES   AND   APPLICATIONS. 

ID.  The  doctrine  of  Comte.     M.  Dr.  Delbet,  deputy. 

11.  The  doctrine  of  Le  Play.  M.  A.  Dclaire,  general  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Social  Economy. 

12.  The  doctrine  of  Marx.  M.  Ravelin,  professor  at  the  College  Sainte 
Harbe. 

13.  German  social  doctrines.  .M.  Dr.  Audlcr,  of  the  6cole  Normalc  Sup^- 
ricure. 

14.  English  social  doctrines.     M.  Lichtenberger. 

15.  Political  economy.     M.  Yves  Guyot,  ex-minister. 

16.  Theoretical  socialism.     M.  Gustave  Rouanet,  deputy. 

17.  Catholic  sociology.     M.  I'abb^  de  Pascal,  doctor  of  theology. 

18.  The  social  effect  of  art:  I.  The  plastic  arts,  M.  E.  MunU,  of  the 
Institute;  II.  Musical  art.  M.  L.  Dauriac,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Montpellicr. 
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19.  Social  hygiene.  M.  Dr.  du  Mesuil,  physician  at  the  Asylum  of  Vin- 
cennes. 

20.  Social  assistance  and  prevention.  M.  P.  Strauss,  member  of  the 
Paris  Municipal  Council. 

21.  The  principles  of  colonization.  M.  de  Lanessau,  ex-governor-gen- 
fral  of  Indo-China. 

22.  The  bourses.     M.  Thaller,  professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

23.  Comparative  industrial  and  labor  legislation.  M.  Dufourmantelle, 
advocate. 

24.  Labor  questions :  L  The  organization  of  labor  in  France.  M.  Keufer  ; 
II.  Productive  labor  associations.    M.Vila. 

Beside  these  courses  some  lectures  were  delivered  on  '•  Labor 
Insurance"  and  laborers'  budgets,  by  MM.  Weber  and  Prunget, 
of  the  office  du  Travail ;  on  "Social  Idealism,"  by  M.  Fourni^re, 
of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council;  on  the  "General  Principles  of 
Sociology,"  by  the  eminent  sociologist,  Gabriel  Tarde ;  on 
"Criminology,"  by  M.  de  Mailly,  advocate ;  and  a  number  of 
visits  of  inspection  were  conducted  by  MM.  du  Mesuil,  du 
Maroussem  and  Barrat. 

Of  the  ninety-eight  names  inscribed  at  the  opening  of  the 
college  (for  a  merely  nominal  fee)  over  ninety  were  students  in 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of  Paris.  This  number  was 
greatly  increased  in  the  lists  for  the  second  scholastic  year,  just 
concluded.  But  the  college  aims,  after  all,  at  more  than  the 
sociological  education  of  students  preparing  for  a  professional 
career.  It  aims  at  what  the  secretary  of  the  college  aptly  terms 
"social  education,"  i.  e.,  the  creation  of  a  general  education  at 
the  side  of  the  special  education  which  all  of  us  now  receive.  It 
aims  at  systematic  preparation  for  social  duties  and  for  an  intel- 
ligent grasp  of  social  arrangements  and  problems,  as  well  as  the 
systematic  preparation  for  one's  special  occupation  which  is  now 
alone  attended  to.  There  is  need  of  this  broad  synthetic  union 
of  pur  diverse  special  trainings  in  a  common  preparation  for 
social  labor. 

How  far  the  aims  of  the  College  libre  des  Sciences  Sociales  will 
be  realized,  experience  alone  can  demonstrate.  This  experience 
will  itself  point  out   the   needs   for   alteration.      But   even   now 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  made  is  decidedly  worthy 
of  notice  and  of  admiration  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  college  offers  the  American  student  superb  opportunities  for 
sociological  study,  and  greatly  heightens  the  attractiveness  of 
Paris  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  seeks  instruction  along 
that  line. 

C.  W.  A.  Veditz. 

Paris,  July  1897. 


THE    MORTALITY   STATISTICS    OF   THE    CENSUS    IN 
RELATION  TO  OCCUPATIONS. 

For  the  first  time  the  census  report  on  mortality  and  vital 
statistics  furnishes  data  showing  the  influence  of  occupation 
upon  the  death  rate,  and  some  of  the  principal  features  of  this 
part  of  the  report  are  outlined  below.  This  report  has  been 
delayed  a  long  time  owing  to  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  population  data  relative  to  occupations  for  the 
computation  of  the  death  rates  in  necessary  details. 

The  record  of  deaths  for  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  and 
consequently  the  data  concerning  occupations  for  the  whole 
country  are  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  securing  an  accurate  return  of  all  deaths  occurring  in 
localities  where  such  returns  depended  upon  a  canvass  made  by 
the  enumerators;  but  for  about  one-third  of  the  population  the 
data  concerning  deaths  were  secured  by  transcribing  local  regis- 
tration records,  based  upon  physicians'  certificates,  and  for  this 
proportion  of  the  population,  and  for  such  areas,  the  data  are 
fairly  accurate. 

The  area  covered  by  this  class  of  returns,  and  designated  as 
the  "  registration  area,"  consists  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New- 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
eighty-three  cities  in  other  states,  which  are  enumerated  in  an 
appended  list. 

The  total  population  of  this  registration  area  was  19,659,440 
of  whom  about  7,837,000  were  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
5,809,803,  or  74.13  per  cent,  being  reported  as  engaged  in 
occupations  included  in  the  classification  adopted  for  the  mor- 
tality statistics.  The  total  number  of  deaths  of  males  at  ten 
years  of  age  and  over,  in  this  area,  was  124,591,  and  of  these 
71,346,  or  57.26  per  cent.,  were  reported  as  engaged  in  the  des- 
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ignated  occupations.  These  numbers  are  large  enough  to  afford 
some  reliable  results. 

Generally  speaking  the  classification  of  occupations  adopted 
for  the  population  is  too  extended  and  minute  to  be  followed  in 
classifying  the  occupations  of  decedents,  as  the  subdivision  of 
deaths  by  ages  and  causes  results,  in  many  cases,  in  too  small 
numbers  for  the  computation  of  reliable  death  rates  for  such 
details. 

The  general  occupation  tables  compiled  for  the  population  of 
the  whole  country  cover  218  titles,  giving  the  occupation  of 
18,821,090  males  of  which  number  17,765,270  are  included  in  the 
102  titles  embraced  in  the  tables  showing  the  deaths  in  relation 
to  occupation.  The  difference,  which  is  but  1,055,820,  is  less 
than  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and  is  distributed  among 
I  16  occupations. 

The  general  distinction  of  what  a  person  does,  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  his  employment,  rather  than  technical  skill, 
proprietary  interest,  or  character  of  products,  being  most  impor- 
tant in  studying  the  effect  of  occupation  upon  the  mortality  at 
different  ages,  or  from  different  causes,  many  minor  occupations 
prosecuted  under  generally  similar  conditions  may  properly  be 
grouped  and  considered  together. 

The  following  figures  and  remarks  relate  to  occupations  of 
males  only. 

The  aggregate  number  of  occupied  males  in  the  registration 
area  and  its  subdivisions,  with  the  number  in  each  class  of  occu- 
pations and  the  proportion  in  each  class  per  1000  of  the  total. 
is  shown  in  Table  I. 

Table  II.  shows  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  various  classes  of  occupations  in  the  several  areas 
and  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  deaths  follow. 

The  death  rates  per  lOOO  of  male  population  are  shown  in 
Table  III. 

Tables  I,  II,  and  III  show  the  aggregate  number  and  propor- 
tion of  the  population  and  decedents  in  each  class  of  occupations 
in  the  several  areas,  with  the  corresponding  death  rates,  but  the 
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TABLE  I. 


Pbpulation  in  eadi  dan,  and 
proportion  per  looo 


Registration 


Registration  states 


Total 


Cities 


Rural 


Registration 

cities  in 
other  states 


Population,  all  classes 

Professional 

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment 

Personal  service,  police,  and 

military 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and   mechan 

ical  industries 

Agriculture,      transportation 

and  other  outdoor , 

Proportion    in    each    class  per 

1000 

Professional 

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment 

Personal  service,  police,  [and 

military. 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and   mechan- 
ical industries 

Agriculture,      transportation, 

and  other  outdoor 


5,809,803 

207,268 
624,126 
528,225 
102,623 

149,834 
947,088 

,975,937 
,274,702 


35-68 

107.43 
90.92 
17.66 

25.79 
163.02 

340.10 
219.41 


3,491,407  2,043,724 

116,873 

324,032 

290,951 

54,771 


78,243 
468,721 

1,167,886 

989,930 


33.47 
92.81 

83.33 
15.69 

22.41 
134.25 

334.50 
283.53 


80,552 
261,706 
223,218 

40,802 


63,815 
311,092 

827,998 

234,541 


39.41 
128.05 
109.22 

19.96 

31.22 
152.22 

405.14 

114.76 


[,447,683 

36,321 
62,326 
67,733 
13,969 

14,428 
157,629 

339,888 
755,389 


25.09 

43-05 

46.79 

9.65 

9.97 
108.88 

234.78 

521.79 


2,318,396 

90,395 
300,094 

237,274 
47,852 

71,591 
478,367 

808,051 
284,772 

38.99 
129.44 
102.34 

20.64 

30.88 
206.34 

348.54 
122.83 


TABLE  IL 


Classes  of  occupations 


Regi  stra- 
tion    area 


Registration  states 


Total 


Cities         Rural 


Registra- 
tion 

cities     in 
other 
states 


All  classes, 


Professional 

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment 

Personal  service,  police,  and  military. 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries   

Agriculture,  transportation,  and  other 
outdoor 


12.28 

13.50 
7.69 
10.54 
13.08 
12.49 
18.24 

11.38 
11.92 


13.84 

15.70 
9.80 
12.25 
14.53 
15.39 
22.58 

12.96 

12.13 


15.69 

16.04 
10.26 
12.87 
15.86 
16.52 
25.15 

14.03 
17.39 


II. 21 

14.95 
7.91 
10.22 
10.67 
10.40 
17.52 

10.36 

10.49 


9.94 

10.66 
5.41 
8.43 

11.41 
9.32 

13.99 

9.10 
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Deaths  in  each  class,  and 
proportion  per  xooo 

Deaths,  all  classes 

Professional 

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment 

Personal  service,  police,  and 
military 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries 

Agriculture,      transportation, 

and  other  outdoor 

Proportion  in  each  class  per 
1000 

Professional 

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment 

Personal  service,  police,  and 
military 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries 

Agriculture,  transportation, 
and  other  outdoor 


Registration 


Registration  sutes 


Total 


Cities 


Rural 


Registration 

cities  in 
other  states 


71,346 

2.799 
4,802 
5.566 
1.342 

1,871 
17,278 

22,493 
15.195 


39.23 

67.31 
78.01 
18.81 

26.22 
242.17 

315.26 

212.98 


48,306 

1,835 
3.177 
3.565 
796 

1,204 
10,586 

15.138 
12,005 


37.99 
65.77 
73.80 
16.48 

24.92 
21Q.14 

313.38 
248.52 


32,071 

1,292 

2,684 

2.873 

647 

1,054 
7,824 

11,618 
4.079 


40.29 
83.69 
89.58 
20.17 

32.86 
243.96 

362.26 
127.19 


16,235 

543 
493 
692 
149 

150 
2,762 

3,520 

7.926 


33.45 

30.37 

42.62 

9.18 

9.24 
170.13 

216.82 

488.20 


23,040 

964 
1,625 
2,001 

546 

667 
6,692 

7.355 
3.190 


41.83 
70.53 
86.85 
23.70 

28.95 
290.45 

319.23 
138.45 


variations  in  the  gross  death  rates  of  the  different  classes  are 
due  to  differences  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  population 
engaged,  as  well  as  in  the  varying  conditions  under  which  the 
occupations  are  pursued. 

The  importance  of  taking  into  consideration  the  age  distri- 
bution of  the  population  contributing  the  deaths  in  comparing 
the  death  rates  of  persons  engaged  in  different  occupations  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  which  shows,  for  the  registra- 
tion states,  the  number  of  males  reported  as  engaged  in  each  class 
of  occupations,  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  each  of  four  age  groups  ; 
the  number  of  deaths  among  the  same  during  the  census  year, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  population  and  deaths  in  each  age 
group. 
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TABLE  IV. 


Population,  deaths,  and  percentages 
in  each  class 


Population 

Professional 

Clerical  and  oDicial 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment 

Personal  service,  police,  and 
military 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries 

Agriculture,    transportation, 

and  other  outdoor 

Per  cent,  in  each  class 

Professional   

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment   

Personal  service,  police,  and 
military 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries 

Agriculture,    transportation, 

and  other  outdoor 

Deaths 

Professional 

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment 

Personal  service,  police,  and 
military 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries 

Agriculture,     transportation, 

and  other  outdoor 

Per  cent,  in  each  class 

Professional    

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment 

Personal  service,  police,  and 
military 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries 

Agriculture,  transportation, 
and  other  outdoor 


Age  groups 


All  ages 


3»49i,407 

116,873 

324,032 

290,951 

54,771 

78,243 
468,721 

1,167,886 

989,930 


15  to  25 
years 


853,690 
16,049 

111,162 

53,428 

8.879 

13.555 
121,874 

309,904 

218,839 


25  to  45 
years 


,587,177 
61,623 

138,947 

149,154 

30,655 

42,000 
210,222 

546,934 
407,342 


45  to  65 
years 


800,280 
30,613 
59,327 
73,652 
13,403 

19,094 
101,623 

247,479 
255,089 


65  y 

and  ( 


ears 
over 


197,284 

8,085 

10,197 

12,393 

1,658 

3,025 
20,710 

45,554 
95,662 


24.45 
13-73 
34-36 
18.36 
16.21 

17.32 
26.00 

26.54 

22.11 


45-45 
52.72 
42.88 
51.37 
55.97 

53-68 
44.85 

46.83 


22.92 
26.19 
18.31 
25.31 
24.47 

24.40 
21.68 

21.19 
25-77 


48,306 

1,835 

3,177 

3,565 

796 

1,204 
10,586 

15,138 
12,005 


4,762 

81 

685 

188 

76 

88 
1,186 

1,555 
903 


[4,748 

522 

1,271 

1,110 

392 

471 
3,566 

5,021 
2,395 


14,728 

585 

810 

1,350 

244 

439 
3,374 

4,982 
2,944 


9.86 
4.41 
21.56 
5-27 
9.55 

7.31 
11.20 

10.27 

7-52 


30.51 
28.45 
40.01 
31.14 
49.25 

39.12 
33.69 

33.17 

19.95 


30.49 
31.88 
25.50 
22.72 
30.65 

36.46 
31.87 

32.91 
24.52 


5.65 
6.92 

3.15 
4.27 
3.03 

3.87 
4.42 

3-90 
9.66 


[3,827 
641 
393 
912 

84 

206 
2,379 

3,538 

5,674 


28.62 

34-93 
12.37 
11.02 

10.55 

17.11 

22.47 

23.37 
47.26 
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These  figures  show  that  28.57  per  cent,  of  the  males  engaged 
in  the  specified  occupations  were  45  years  of  age  and  over,  and 
that  these  furnish  59.1 1  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  reported.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  occurred  at  65  years 
or  over,  and  in  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

In  the  age  group  15  to  25  years  the  greatest  proportions  of 
population  occurred  in  the  clerical  and  official  class  (34.36  per 
cent.) ,  the  class  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  (26.54  per  cent.)  and  the  laboring  and  servant  class 
26  per  cent.  It  is  in  this  age  group  that  the  death  rate  is 
lowest. 

In  the  age  group  65  years  and  over,  in  which  the  death  rate 
is  highest,  the  greatest  proportions  of  population  are  found  in 
the  class  engaged  in  agriculture,  transportation,  and  other  out- 
door pursuits  (9.66  per  cent.)  and  the  professional  class  (6.92 
per  cent.). 

The  death  rates  at  all  ages  and  in  each  age  group,  corre- 
sponding with  the  two  preceding  tables,  are  shown  below. 

TABLE  V. 


All  males,  and  males  in  specified  occu- 
pations and  classes  of  occupations 


AUages 

15  to  95 

as  to  45 

45  to  65 

yean 

years 

years 

21.54 

7.16 

11.59 

23.04 

13.84 

5.58 

9.29 

18.43 

15.70 

5.05 

8.47 

I9.II 

9.80 

6.16 

9.15 

13-65 

12.25 

3-52 

7.43 

17.II 

14.53 

8.56 

12.79 

18.20 

15.39 

6.49 

II.2I 

22.99 

22.58 

9.73 

16.96 

33-20 

12.96 

5.02 

9.18 

20.13 

12.13 

4.13 

5.88 

11.54 

65 


ana  over 


Alt  males 

Males  in  specified  occupations. 

Professional 

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Entertainment 

Personal  service,  police,  and 

military 

Laboring  and  servant 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries 

Agriculture,    transportation, 
and  other  outdoor 


78.30 
70.09 
79.28 
38-54 
73-59 
50.66 

68.10 
114.87 

77.67 

59.31 


The  first  line  in  the  preceding  table  gives  the  death  rate  of 
all  males,  without  regard  to  occupation,  for  comparative  purposes. 
The  gross  death  rate  of  all  males  (21.54  per  1000)  and  that  of 
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males  engaged  in  the  specified  occupations  (13.84  per  1000) 
are  not  comparable,  as  the  former  is  based  upon  deaths  occurring 
at  all  ages,  and  includes  a  large  proportion  of  children  not  found 
in  the  latter.  Above  the  age  of  15  years  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
death  rates  of  males  in  the  designated  occupations  are  uniformly 
lower. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  basis  for  comparing  the 
death  rates  of  persons  engaged  in  different  occupations  which 
will  show  the  relative  healthfulness  of  such  occupations,  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  disproportions  in  numbers  and  the 
inequalities  in  the  age  distribution,  and  get  results  which  will 
represent  an  equal  number  of  persons  in  each  occupation,  dis- 
tributed equally  as  to  ages. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general  of 
England  for  males  between  25  and  65  years  of  age,  by  using  the 
average  death  rate  of  all  males  between  25  and  65  years  to 
determine  the  number  of  males  necessary  to  produce  1000 
deaths  at  a  given  rate,  and  the  number  so  found  is  divided  into 
the  age  groups  25  to  45,  and  45  to  65  years  upon  the  same  pro- 
portion as  that  existing  in  the  number  furnishing  the  original 
rate. 

Pursuing  this  plan  for  the  registration  states  we  find  that 
there  were  2,711,129  males  in  this  area  between  25  and  65  years 
of  age,  1,788,854  being  between  25  and  45,  and  922,275  between 
45  and  65  years.  At  the  average  death  rate  of  all  males  between 
these  ages  there  were  1000  deaths  to  each  64,558  males  between 
25  and  65  years  of  age.  Subdividing  this  number  in  the  pro- 
portions indicated  for  the  population  stated  above  gives  42,597 
between  25  and  45,  and  21,961  between  45  and  65.  These  num- 
bers correspond  very  closely  with  those  in  the  English  report, 
namely,  64,641  between  25  and  65  years,  with  41,920  under,  and 
22,721  over  45  years. 

The  1000  deaths  among  the  64,558  males  of  the  stated  ages 
is  used  as  the  standard,  and  the  comparative  number  is  found 
for  each  occupation  by  multiplying  42,597  by  the  death  rate  in 
that  occupation  at  25  to  45  years,  and  21,961  by  the  correspond- 
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ing  death  rate  at  45  to  65  years,  and  adding  together  the  num- 
bers so  found.  For  instance,  42,597  lawyers  between  25  and  45 
years  at  the  death  rate  of  8.50  per  1000  would  give  362  deaths; 
and  21,961  between  45  and  65  years  at  the  death  rate  of  21.68 
per  1000  would  give  476  deaths,  making  a  total  of  838,  which 
represents  the  mortality  of  lawyers  between  25  and  65  years  as 
compared  with  the  standard  mortality  of  all  males  of  the  same 
ages,  which  is  stated  as  1000. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  death  rates,  at  these  ages, 
of  all  males,  of  occupied  males,  and  of  males  in  certain  occupa- 
tions in  the  registration  states,  with  the  mortality  of  those  in 
each  class  or  occupation,  computed  as  above,  in  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  results  in  England. 

TABLE  VI. 


Death   rates 


Occupations 


All  males 

Occupied  males 

Clergymen 

Lawyers 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Teachers 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music. 
Commercial  travelers  and  salesmen 
Apothecaries,  pharmacists,  etc. . . 

Butchers 

Bakers  and  confectioners 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Tailors 

Boot  and  shoe  makers. 

Bookbinders 

Plasterers  and  whitewashers 

Cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers. 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Blacksmiths 


England,  1880-1883 


as  to  45 

years 


10.16 

9.71 

4.64 
7.54 

11.57 
6.41 

13.78 
9.04 

10.58 

12.16 
8.70 

13.64 

10.73 
9.31 

11.73 
7.79 
9.55 
7.77 
9.29 


45  to  65 
years 


25.27 
24.63 

15.93 
23.13 
28.03 
19.84 
32.39 
25.03 
25.16 
29.08 
26.12 
33.25 
26.47 
23.36 
29.72 
25.07 
24.77 
21.74 
25.67 


Registration  states 
1890 


25  to  45 
years 


11.59 
9.29 

5.88 

8.50 

9.52 

6.18 

10.59 

5.78 

11.47 

11.83 

II. 19 

11.80 

8.57 

8.65 

16.67 

13.20 

9.31 
7.II 
9.02 


45  to  65 
years 


23.04 
18.43 
14.72 

21.68 
21.15 
14.35 
25.65 
12.97 

27.79 
26.24 

28.45 
24.89 
28.17 
21.26 
13.76 
25.56 
21.90 
16.60 
18.56 


Comparative  mor- 
tality based  on  an 
equal  number  in 
each  occupation, 
divided  equally  as 
to  ages. 


England 


1,000 
967 

556 

842 
1,122 

719 
1,314 

948 
1,015 
1,170 

958 
1,327 
1.051 

921 
1,167 

896 

963 
820 

973 


Regis 

stratioii 
states 


1,000 
800 

574 

83S 

870 

57S 

1,014 

531 

I.0Q9 

1.080 

I.IOI 

1.049 

984 

835 

1,012 

1,124 
878 
667 
792 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  death  rate  of  all  males  in  the  age- 
group  25  to  45  years  in  the  registration  states  (11.59)  was 
somewhat  higher  than  the  English  rate  at  this  age  (10.16),  but 
in  the  age  group  45  to  65  years  it  was  lower  in  the  registration 
states  (23.04)  than  in  England. 

In  the  lower  age  group  the  death  rates  were  higher  in  the 
registration  states  than  in  England  among  clergymen  (registra- 
tion states  5.88,  England  4.64),  lawyers  (registration  states 
S.50,  England  7.54),  apothecaries  (registration  states  11.47, 
England  10.58),  bakers  aod  confectioners  (registration  states 
1 1. 19,  England  8.70),  bookbinders  (registration  states  16.67, 
England  11.73),  and  plasterers  and  whitewashers  (registration 
states  13.20,  England  7.79),  but  were  lower  in  all  other  occupa- 
tions specified. 

In  the  higher  age  group  the  rates  were  higher  in  the  registra- 
tion states  among  apothecaries  (registration  states  27.79,  Eng- 
land 25.16),  bakers  and  confectioners  (registration  states  28.45, 
England  26.12),  tailors  (registration  states  28.17,  England 
26.47),  ^"d  plasterers  and  whitewashers  (registration  states 
25.56,  England  25.07),  and  were  lower  in  all  other  occupations 
specified. 

The  comparative  mortality  figures,  computed  as  described 
above,  are  shown  in  the  last  two  columns.  From  these  it  appears 
that  in  the  registration  states  the  mortality  was  higher  than  the 
standard  figure  for  all  males  (1000),  for  musicians  and  teachers 
of  music  ( 10 1 4),  apothecaries  (  1099),  butchers  (1080),  bakers 
and  confectioners  (iioi),  barbers  (1049),  bookbinders  (1012), 
and  plasterers  and  whitewashers  (1124),  and  lower  than  the 
standard  for  all  other  occupations,  the  rate  for  those  in  all  occu- 
pations being  represented  by  800. 

The  comparative  mortality  was  also  higher  in  the  registration 
states  than  in  England  among  clergymen  (registration  states 
574,  England  556),  apothecaries  (registration  states  1099,  Eng- 
land 1015),  and  bakers  and  confectioners  (registration  states 
IIOI,  England  958),  but  was  lower  than  in  England  among 
those  in  all  other  occupations  specified. 
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Occupations 


Mortality  at  25  to  65  years 

on  basis  of 

1000  deaths  amon^ 


All  males 

Occupied 

1000 

1249 

800 

1000 

805 

1007 

574 

716 

1085 

1355 

838 

1046 

1014 

1266 

870 

1086 

771 

964 

573 

716 

563 

704 

995 

1244 

222 

277 

576 

719 

1099 

I37I 

531 

663 

711 

887 

956 

1 194 

730 

913 

1055 

1320 

1049 

13" 

954 

1193 

1119 

1395 

864 

1081 

1915 

2380 

919 

1 148 

1501 

1875 

918 

1147 

1132 

1414 

IIOI 

1374 

792 

989 

807 

1008 

I0I3 

1271 

835 

1042 

676 

845 

1030 

1283 

1080 

1349 

878 

X095 

667 

833 

All  males,  and  males  in  specified  occupations  . . 
Total  in  selected  occupations 

Professional : 

Architects,  artists,  and  teachers  of  art,  etc. . . . 

Clergymen 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Professors,  teachers,  literary  and  scientific  persons 

Others  of  this  class 

Clerical  and  official : 

Stenographers  and  typewriters 

Accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  copyists 

Bankers,  brokers,  and  officials  of  companies . . . 

Collectors,  auctioneers,  and  agents 

Mercantile  and  trading : 

Apothecaries,  pharmacists,  etc 

Commercial  travelers  and  salesmen 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Entertainment : 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers 

Saloon  keepers,  wine  and  liquor  dealers,  etc.. . 
Personal  service,  police  and  military  : 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Janitors  and  sextons 

Launderers 

Policemen,  watchmen,  and  detectives 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  (United  States).. 

Others  of  this  class 

Laboring  and  servant : 

Laborers 

Messengers  and  newsboys 

Servants 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries : 

Bakers  and  confectioners 

Blacksmiths 

Bleachers,  dyers,  and  scourers 

Bookbinders 

Boot  and  shoe  makers. 

Brassfounders  and  coppersmiths 

Brewers,  distillers,  and  rectifiers 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 
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While  the  figures  in  Table  VI  show  the  relative  mortality 
of  males  in  each  specified  occupation  in  comparison  with  the 
average  mortality  of  all  males,  and  indicate  the  relative  mortal- 
ity in  each  occupation  in  comparison  with  the  others,  the  latter 
is  better  shown  by  taking  the  mortality  of  the  total  occupied 
males,  computed  in  the  same  way,  as  the  standard  of  comparison, 
and  this  is  done  in  Table  VII  for  the  registration  states  which 
gives  results  for  males  between  25  and  65  years  of  age  according 
to  both  standards,  and  for  a  more  extended  list  of  occupations. 

TABLE  VIII. 


Occupations 


Mortality  at  25  to  65  years 

on  basis  of 

loco  deaths  among 

All  males 

Occupied 
males 

1301 

1624 

963 

1204 

1033 

1290 

858 

1072 

828 

1035 

818 

1022 

1490 

1864 

708 

883 

664 

829 

761 

950 

974 

I218 

807 

1008 

614 

768 

619 

774 

934 

1167 

T124     . 

1404 

1021 

1275 

984 

1226 

960 

1200 

795 

994 

1324 

1654 

897 

1 122 

358 

446 

851 

1063 

721 

900 

546 

682 

1071 

1338 

559 

700 

600 

750 

Cigar  makers  and  tobacco  workers 

Compositors,  printers,  and  pressmen 

Coopers 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) 

Glass  blowers  and  glass  workers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers,  trunk  makers,  etc. 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Leather  curriers,  dressers,  finishers,  and  tanners. 

Machinists 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Mill  and  factory  operatives  (textiles) 

Millers  (flour  and  grist) 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers 

Plasterers  and  whitewashers 

Plumbers,  and  gas  and  steam  fitters 

Tailors 

Tinners  and  tinware  makers 

Others  of  this  class 

Agriculture,  transportation,  and  other  outdoor 

Boatmen  and  canal  men 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  drivers,  etc 

Farmers,  farm  laborers,  gardeners,  etc 

Livery-stable  keepers  and  hostlers 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Sailors,  fishermen,  and  pilots 

Steam-railroad  employes 

Telegraph   and   telephone   operators,  electric- 
light  men,  etc 
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The  mortality  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  Table  VIII 
are  apparently  higher  than  those  in  the  first  column,  but  this  is 
only  relatively  so,  the  comparative  mortality  of  all  males  being 
1249,  or  25  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  occupied  males. 

At  the  average  death  rate  of  males  between  25  and  65  years 
in  the  specified  occupations  there  would  be  1 000  deaths  to  each 
80,972  males,  instead  of  1000  deaths  to  each  64,558  males  when 
the  unoccupied  are  included. 

Comparing  the  mortality  of  males  in  the  different  occupa- 
tions, it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  highest  among  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  (United  States  service,  2380),  laborers  (1875),  hat 
and  cap  makers  (1864),  boatmen  and  canal  men  (1654),  cigar 
makers  and  tobacco  workers  (1624),  servants  (14 14),  plasterers 
and  whitewashers  (1404),  launderers  (1395),  bakers  and  confec- 
tioners (1374),  apothecaries,  pharmacists,  etc.  (1371),  journal- 
ists (1355),  butchers  (1349),  sailors,  fishermen,  and  pilots 
(1338),  saloon  keepers,  wine  and  liquor  dealers,  etc.  (1320), 
barbers  (131 1),  coopers  (1290),  brewers,  distillers,  and  recti- 
fiers (1283),  plumbers  (1275),  and  bookbinder^  (1271). 

The  occupations  for  which  the  mortality  was  most  below  the 
average  are  bankers,  brokers,  and  officials  of  companies  (277), 
farmers  and  farm  laborers,  etc.  (446),  commercial  travelers 
(663),  miners  and  quarrymen  (682),  steam-railroad  employes 
(700),  clergymen  (716),  and  collectors,  auctioneers,  and  agents 

(719). 

The   mortality,  or   death    rate,  from   some   of    the   principal 

causes  and  classes  of  causes  in  the  whole  registration  area  per 
100,000  males  engaged  in  each  occupation  is  shown  in  Table 
IX. 

Considering  the  causes  of  death  specified  in  Table  X,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  death  rate  from  heart  disease  was 
112.55  P^^  100,000,  being  highest  in  the  professional  class 
(156.32),  the  laboring  and  servant  class  (144.91),  and  the  class 
engaged  in  agriculture,  transportation,  and  other  outdoor  pur- 
suits  (121.52),  and   lowest  in   the   clerical   and   official  class 

(63.03)- 
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TABLE  IX. 


Total  selected  occupations . 


Professional  class 

Architects,  artists 

Clergymen 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Professors,  authors,  teachers,  and  sci- 
entific persons 

Others  of  this  class 

Clerical  and  official 

Stenographers  and  typewriters 

Accountants,     bookkeepers,    clerks, 

and  copyists 

Bankers,   brokers,    and    officials    of 

companies 

Collectors,  auctioneers,  and  agents . . 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Apothecaries,  pharmacists,  etc 

Commercial  travelers  and  salesmen. 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Entertainment 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers. . , 
Saloon    keepers,    wine    and    liquor 

dealers,  etc 

Personal  service,  police,  and  military. . 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Janitors  and  sextons 

Launderers 

Policemen,  watchmen,  and  detectives. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  (United 

States) 

Others  of  this  class 

Laboring  and  servant 

Laborers 

Messengers  and  newsboys 

Servants 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  'indus- 
tries   

Bakers  and  confectioners 

Blacksmiths 

Bleachers,  dyers,  and  scourers 

Bookbinders 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Brassfounders  and  coppersmiths 


Death  rates,  due  to 


Heart 
disease 


Con- 
sumption 


112.55 

156.32 
102.83 
229.36 
193.89 
154-82 

155-93 
221.67 

119.72 
90.70 
63-03 
11-93 

61.62 

50.53 

87-52 

117-53 

91.71 

37-54 

160.23 

124.05 

99.51 
172.70 

83.61 
118.13 
107.14 
162.63 

53-02 
122.04 

167.68 
147.90 
144.91 

163-47 
13.64 

81.53 

101.17 
93-46 

131-63 
72.68 

75.79 

162.30 

79.10 


Diseases 

of  the 
nervous 
system 


249.65 

197-81 
233-71 
185.10 

369-31 
173.83 
284.98 
181.36 

195-10 
133-38 
211.83 
190.91 

275.84 

40.04 
125.48 
174-37 
259.83 
127.89 
187.54 
215-85 
303.81 
202.31 

325.87 
280.98 
348.20 
225.18 

365.85 
204.06 

372.61 
190.17 
387-31 
424.09 
54-57 
285.34 

267.57 
291.37 
230.66 
211.83 
407.35 
318.47 
338.98 


132.72 

202.64 
121.53 
293-74 
120.03 
255-32 
166.68 
328.18 

164.06 
85-36 
82.86 
35-80 

83-94 

50.53 
118.09 
145-76 
173.22 

52.81 

194-87 
129.02 
127.69 
212.18 

109.34 
124.14 

93.75 
112.59 

26.51 
148.04 

260.83 
200.74 
155.53 
177-85 
24.91 
70.41 

121.01 
130.11 
155-79 
101.31 
104.21 
195.22 
84.75 


Diseases 

of  the 
respir't'y 
system 


203.09 

211.80 
140.23 
313.86 
166.19 
220.01 
204.32 
342.57 

150.75 

109.37 

125.91 

23.86 

142.41 

62.93 
132.86 
166.64 
234.34 

77-6? 
203.20 
208.41 
261.54 
241.78 

265.84 
225.58 
160.71 
344.03 
74.23 
278.08 

232.88 
338.09 
332.20 
381.08 
20.46 
154.16 

182.75 
199-75 
221.21 

174-99 
208.41 
250.34 
158.19 


Suicide 


16.92 

21.71 
42.07 
4.02 
9-23 
27.16 
32.26 
14.40 

26.60 
18.67 

17-73 
23.86 

18.84 

9-53 
23.20 

16.43 
25-47 
10.82 
17.99 
22.33 
23.78 
19.74 

24.65 
29.37 
40.18 

37-53 
21.21 
18.01 

27.95 
42.26 

17.25 
19.04 

11.37 
8.89 

17.97 
25.66 
22.95 
27.63 
28.42 
19.14 
5-65 


Acci- 
dents 
and 
injuries 


97.54 

55.97 
28.05 

56.33 
55.40 
84.20 
53.77 
63.33 

93." 
18.67 
35-46 
35.80 

36. 1 5 

22.88 
41.12 
40.40 
40.76 
28.63 
45.30 
59.55 
71.60 
59.21 

73.96 
82.09 
55.80 

93.83 

37-12 

124.04 


181.93 
210.62 

62.26 

73.79 
42.15 
64.01 
73-68 
9-47 
65.84 
45-20 
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Brewers,  distillers,  and  rectifiers  .... 

Butchers " 

Cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Cigar  makers  and  tobacco  workers. . 

Compositors,  printers,  and  pressmen. 

Coopers 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  loco- 
motive   

Glass  blowers  and  glass  workers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers,  trunk 
makers,  etc 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers  

Leather  curriers,  dressers,  finishers, 
and  tanners 

Machinists 

Marble  aud  stone  cutters 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Mill  and  factory  operatives  (textiles) 

Millers  (flour  and  grist) 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  vamishers... 

Plasterers  and  whitewashers 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fitters. . 

Tailors 

Tinners  and  tinware  makers 

Others  of  this  class 

Agriculture,  transportation,  and  other 
outdoor 

Boatmen  and  canal  men 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  driv- 
ers, etc 

Farmers,  farm  laborers,  gardeners, 
etc 

Livery-stable  keepers  and  hostlers . . 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen 

Miners  and  quarr>'men 

Sailors,  fishermen,  and  pilots 

Steam-railroad    employes 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operator*, 
electric-light  men,  etc 


Death  rates,  due  to 


Heart 
Disease 


96.41 

89.26 

101.85 

107.30 

94.45 

73.51 

161.53 

116.87 
65.00 

86.44 

120.20 

63.26 

97.56 
96.20 
72.50 
118.82 
72.30 

169.59 
101.64 

125.43 
69.61 

126.80 
58.11 
84.05 


121.52 
180.75 

76.43 

150.82 
65.91 
87.60 

93.71 

227.02 

42.40 

45.89 


Con; 
sumption 


271.17 
259.18 

332.71 
205.67 

454.45 
343-50 
310.95 

238.07 
346.50 

285.26 
643.07 
188.47 

185.04 
225.50 
398.73 
271.75 
223.52 

245.91 
266.63 
316.09 
232.70 
283. 1 « 
302.16 
267.26 


168.04 
332.95 

236.38 

133.07 
278.87 
131.41 
136.96 
424.58 
110.12 

208.58 


of  the 
nenrous 
system 


96.41 
173.76 
110.90 
155.23 
100.36 

73.51 
193.84 

112.54 

88.00 

108.05 

156.26 

78.75 

94.20 
93.89 
77.67 

130.58 
60.25 

211.99 

119.32 
95.83 
65.63 

155.33 
78.45 

113-46 


142.94 
218.80 

78.32 

182.25 
81.13 
102.20 
104.52 
253-01 
48.88 

87.60 


Diseases 
of  the 

resp't'y 
system 


216.93 
178.51 
226.34 
175.98 
184.97 
130.98 
282.68 

184.69 
121.00 

198.82 
270.45 
157.49 

164.85 
150.08 
233.02 
239.98 
114.47 
211.99 
167.20 
175.61 
I4I.2I 
229.29 
188.85 
165.57 


181.38 
285.39 

180.23 

194.16 
180.00 
189.81 
212.65 
303.27 
85.97 

20.86 


Suicide 


36.16 
20.60 
27.16 
12.52 
29.52 
12.03 
20.19 

12.99 
22.00 

25.93 

6.01 
11.62 

10.09 
14.62 

7.77 
24.70 

13.25 
8.48 
22.10 
10.03 
5.97 
34.87 
29.05 
19-33 


12.00 


8.49 

12.80 
22.82 
29.20 

7.20 
17.33 

9.42 

12.52 


Acci- 

dentt 

uad  in- 

uries 


66.29 
82.39 
38.48 
98.00 
39.36 
37.42 
84.80 

187.57 
49.50 

43.22 

78.13 
71.00 

74.01 
53.10 
64.73 

125.87 
52.42 

101.76 
92.07 
75.26 
47.73 
54.95 
95.88 
58.83 


135.95 
418.57 

1 1 7.01 

66.74 
70.98 
160.61 
277.92 
294.61 
375.69 

137.66 


Of  the  individual  occupations,  the  highest  death  rates 
occurred  among  clergymen  (229.36),  sailors,  fishermen,  and 
pilots  (227.02),  physicians  and  surgeons  (221.67),  journalists 
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(193.89),  boatmen  and  canal  men  (180.75),  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  keepers  (172.70),  and  millers  (169.59),  and  the  lowest 
rates  from  this  cause  among  stenographers  and  typewriters 
(11.93),  messengers  and  newsboys  (13.64),  commercial  travelers 
and  salesmen  (37.54),  steam-railroad  employes  (42.40),  and 
telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  etc.  (45.89). 

The  average  death  rate  from  consumption  was  249.65  per 
100,000,  which  was  exceeded  in  the  laboring  and  servant  class 
(387.31),  the  entertainment  class  (303.81),  the  personal-service, 
police,  and  military  class  (280.98),  and  the  class  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  (267.57).  It  was 
below  the  average  in  the  class  engaged  in  agriculture,  transpor- 
tation, and  other  outdoor  pursuits,  in  which  it  was  lowest 
(168.04),  the  mercantile  and  trading  class  (174.27),  the  profes- 
sional class  (197.81),  and  the  clerical  and  official  class  (211.83). 

The  highest  death  rates  from  consumption  occurred  among 
hat  and  cap  makers  (643.07),  cigar  makers  and  tobacco  workers 
(454.45),  laborers  (424.09),  sailors,  fishermen,  and  pilots 
(424.45),  bookbinders  (407.35),  marble  and  stone  cutters 
(398.73),  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  United  States  service 
(372.61),  and  barbers  (348.20).  The  lowest  rates  from  this 
cause  occurred  among  bankers,  brokers,  and  officials  of  com- 
panies (40.04),  messengers  and  newsboys  (54.57),  steam-rail- 
road employes  (no.  12),  collectors,  auctioneers,  and  agents 
(125.48),  commercial  travelers  and  salesmen  (127.89),  farmers 
and  farm  laborers,  etc.  (133.07),  and  lumbermen  and  raftsmen 
(131-41). 

In  the  principal  occupations  the  death  rates  from  consump- 
tion were  above  the  average  among  bakers  and  confectioners 
(291.37),  boot  and  shoe  makers  (318.47),  cabinetmakers  and 
upholsterers  (332.71),  compositors,  printers,  and  pressmen 
(343-50)»  coopers  (310.95),  brick  and  stone  masons  (271.75), 
painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers  (266.63),  tailors  (283.18),  and 
accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  copyists  (274.84),  and 
below  the  average  among  clergymen  (  185.10) ,  lawyers  (173.83), 
physicians  (181.36),  merchants  (  187.54),  blacksmiths  (230.66), 
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carpenters  (205.67),  iron  and  steel  workers  ( 188.47),  leather 
curriers,  tanners,  etc.  (185.04),  machinists  (225.50),  and  among 
all  of  those  in  the  class  engaged  in  agriculture,  transportation, 
and  other  outdoor  pursuits  except  sailors  and  watermen,  and 
livery-stable  keepers,  etc. 

The  average  death  rate  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
was  132.72  per  100,000.  It  was  above  the  average  in  the  pro- 
fessional class,  in  which  it  was  highest  (202.64),  the  laboring 
and  servant  class  (155.43),  the  mercantile  and  trading  class 
(145.76),  and  the  class  engaged  in  agriculture,  transportation, 
and  other  outdoor  pursuits  (142.94),  and  was  below  the  average' 
in  all  other  classes,  being  lowest  in  the  clerical  and  official  class 
(82.86). 

Of  the  individual  occupations  the  death  rate  from  these  dis- 
eases was  highest  among  physicians  (328.18),  clergymen 
(293.74),  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  United  States  service 
(260.83),  lawyers  (255.32),  and  sailors,  fishermen,  and  pilots 
(253.01).  It  was  lowest  among  messengers  and  newsboys 
(20.46),  launderers  (26.51),  stenographers  and  typewriters 
(35.80),  and  steam-railroad  employes  (48.48). 

In  the  principal  occupations  the  death  rate  from  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  was  highest  among  brick  and  stone  masons 
(239.98),  tailors  (229.29),  boot  and  shoe  makers  (195.22), 
merchants  ( 194.87),  farmers  and  farm  laborers  (182.05),  butchers 
(173.76),  painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers  (167.20) ,  iron  and 
steel  workers  (157.49),  blacksmiths  (155.79),  carpenters 
(155.23),  and  machinists  (150.08),  and  was  lowest  among 
bankers,  brokers,  and  officials  of  companies  (50.53),  servants 
(70.41),  draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc.  (78.32),  account- 
ants, bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  copyists  (83.94),  cigar  makers 
and  tobacco  workers  (100.36),  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers 
(110.90),  and  mill  and  factory  operatives  (114.47). 

The  average  death  rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem was  203.09  per  100,000.  It  was  above  the  average  in  the 
laboring  and  servant  class  (332.20),  in  which  it  was  highest, 
the  entertainment  class  (261.54),  the  personal-service,  police, 
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and  military  class  (225.58),  and  the  professional  class  (211.80), 
and  was  below  the  average  in  all  other  classes,  being  lowest  in 
the  clerical  and  official  class  (125.91). 

Of  the  individual  occupations  the  death  rate  from  these 
diseases  was  highest  among  laborers  (381.08),  janitors  and 
sextons  (344.03),  physicians  (342.57),  sailors,  fishermen,  and 
pilots  (303.27), boatmen  and  canal  men  (285.39),  coopers  (282.68), 
policemen,  watchmen,  etc.  (278.08),  and  was  lowest  among 
messengers  and  newsboys  (20.46),  telegraph  and  telephone 
operators,  etc.  (20.86),  stenographers  and  typewriters  (23.86), 
bankers,  brokers,  and  officials  of  companies  (62.93),  launderers 
(74.23),  commercial  travelers  and  salesmen  (77.63),  and  steam- 
railroad  employes  (85.97). 

Taking  the  principal  occupations,  the  death  rate  from  these 
diseases  was  highest  among  saloon  keepers,  etc.  (265.84),  boot 
and  shoe  makers  (250.34),  brick  and  stone  masons  (239.98), 
marble  and  stone  cutters  (233.02),  cabinetmakers  and  uphol- 
sterers (226.34),  blacksmiths  (221.21),  and  lawyers  (220.01), 
and  was  lowest  among  accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks  and 
copyists  (142.41),  machinists  ( 150.08),  iron  and  steel  workers 
(157.49),  carpenters  (175.98),  butchers  (178.51),  and  bakers 
and  confectioners  (199.75). 

The  average  death  rate  from  suicide  was  16.92  per  100,000. 
It  was  highest  in  the  personal-service,  police,  and  military  class 
(29.37),  the  entertainment  class  (23.78),  and  the  professional 
class  (2i.7€),  and  was  lowest  in  the  class  engaged  in  agriculture, 
transportation,  and  other  outdoor  pursuits  (12). 

In  the  individual  occupations  the  death  rate  from  suicide  was 
highest  among  architects,  artists,  etc.  (42.07),  barbers  (40.18), 
janitors  and  sextons  (37.53),  brewers,  etc.  (36.16),  tailors  (34.87), 
and  musicians  and  teachers  of  music  (32.26),  and  was  lowest 
among  clergymen  (4-02),  brassfounders,  etc.  (5.65),  plumbers 
(5-97) »  and  hat  and  cap  makers  (6.01). 

Taking  the  principal  occupations,  the  death  rate  from  suicide 
was  highest  among  lawyers  (27.16),  cabinetmakers,  etc.  (27.16), 
bakers  and  confectioners  (25.66),  blacksmiths  (22.95),  painters. 
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glaziers,  and  varnishers  (22.10),  butchers  (20.60),  boot  and  shoe 
makers  (19.14),  laborers  (19.04),  accountants,  bookkeepers, 
clerks  and  copyists  (18.84),  and  merchants  (17.97),  and  was 
lowest  among  marble  and  stone  cutters  {7.77),  steam-railroad 
employes  (9.42),  iron  and  steel  workers  (11.62),  compositors, 
printers,  and  pressmen  (12.03),  carpenters  (12.52),  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  (12.80),  physicians  (14.40),  and  machinists 
(14.62). 

The  average  death  rate  from  accidents  and  injuries,  exclud- 
ing suicide,  was  97.54  per  100,000,  and  was  above  this  average 
only  in  the  laboring  and  servant  class  (181.93),  and  the  class 
engaged  in  agriculture,  transportation,  and  other  outdoor  pur- 
suits (I35-95)- 

In  the  individual  occupations  the  highest  death  rates  from 
accidents  and  injuries  occurred  among  boatmen  and  canal  men 
(418.57),  steam-railroad  employes  (375.69),  sailors,  fishermen, 
and  pilots  (294.61),  miners  and  quarrymen  (277.92)  laborers 
(210.62),  engineers  and  firemen,  not  locomotive  (187.57),  lum- 
bermen and  raftsmen  (160.61),  telegraph  and  telephone  operators 
etc.  (137.66),  brick  and  stone  masons  (125.87),  policemen, 
watchmen,  etc.  (124.04),  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  United 
States  service  (121. 10),  and  draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc. 
(117.01). 

The  preceding  table  gives  only  a  few  of  the  principal  causes 
of  death  for  which  the  death  rates  in  relation  to  occupation  are 
presented  in  the  report. 

The  analysis  of  the  occupation  data  covers  134  pages,  and 
gives,  for  each  occupation,  the  number  and  proportion  of  the 
population  engaged,  the  death  and  death  'rates  by  age  periods, 
in  the  various  areas,  also  the  death  rates  and  proportion  of  deaths 
due  to  different  causes.  The  general  tables  of  death  in  relation 
to  occupation  cover  337  pages. 

There  is  no  corresponding  data  for  any  previous  census,  and 
this  work  was  designed  to  supply  as  complete  a  basis  as  the  data 
would  permit  for  future  comparisons. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  such  a  wide  diver- 
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sity  in  the  laws  and  regulations  adopted  concerning  the  registra- 
tion of  deaths  in  various  states  and  cities,  especially  in  the  forms 
employed  for  returning  the  deaths,  and  in  the  opinions  of  the 
local  officers  as  to  the  importance  of  certain  facts.  In  many 
places  essential  facts  are  omitted ;  in  others  they  may  be  called 
for,  but  perhaps  not  used  in  the  compilations  of  the  local  officers, 
and  therefore  not  rigidly  insisted  upon  ;  in  still  others  the  inquiry 
may  be  loosely  stated,  affording  grounds  for  very  different  con- 
structions. 

The  effect  of  these  diversities  is  very  apparent  when  —  as  in 
the  census  work  —  the  effort  is  made  to  combine  and  analyze 
the  returns  from  all  such  areas.  This  matter  is  treated  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  census  report,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
future  reports  some  of  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 

If  the  legislation  now  pending  before  Congress  is  enacted, 
and  a  permanent  census  service  established  upon  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  commissioner  of  labor,  in 
charge  of  the  eleventh  census,  and  which  in  its  relation  to 
mortality  and  vital  statistics  was  discussed  by  the  writer  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Statistical  Association  (Journal 
of  the  Americafi  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  V,  No.  37,  March 
1897),  there  will  be  an  annual  report  issued  on  this  subject  which 
will  bring  the  central  work  of  compilation  much  more  closely  in 
touch  with  that  of  the  local  statisticians. 


LIST  OF    REGISTRATION 
WHICH  DATA  ARE 
CENSUS. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Fresno,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Denver,  Colo. 


CITIES    IN    NON-REGISTRATION    STATES,   FOR 
GIVEN    IN    THE    REPORTS  OF    THE    ELEVENTH 


Dubuque,  la. 
Keokuk,  la. 
Muscatine,  la. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Paducah,   Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Manistee,  Mich. 


Toledo,  O. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Norristown,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Titusville,  Pa. 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Aurora,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Galesburg,  111. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Ottawa,  111. 
Peoria,  111. 
Rockford,  111. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Laporte,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Davenport,  la. 


Muskegon,  Mich. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Stillwater,  Minn. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Raleigh.  N.  C 
Chillicothe,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Columbus,  O. 
Dayton,  O. 
Hamilton,  O. 
Portsmouth,  O. 
Springfield,  O. 


York,  Pa. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cleburne,  Tex. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William  A.  King. 


SOCIAL  CONTROL.     IX. 

PERSONALITY. 
I. 

The  natural  inequality  of  men,  which  explains  so  much  to 
the  sociologist,  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in 
the  ascendency  which  certain  persons  are  able  to  gain  over  their 
fellows  without  reliance  on  the  ordinary  means  of  procuring 
obedience.  The  assumption  that  everybody  acts  egotistically 
until  some  form  of  control  is  exercised  is  undermined,  not  only 
by  the  existence  of  spontaneous  sympathy,  but  also  by  the  fact 
of  voluntary  subordination.  Sympathy  with  fellows  and  defer- 
ence to  the  born  leader  are  the  two  primitive  social  facts  which 
precede  and  antedate  all  the  species  of  control  I  have  been 
describing. 

That  at  the  appearance  of  certain  exceptional  men  the 
impulse  to  obey  is  as  natural  and  overpowering  as  that  of  the 
spaniel  to  nose  the  heels  of  a  master,  can  be  established  by 
numerous  citations. 

Garibaldi  "inspired  among  men  of  the  most  various  tempera- 
ments love  that  nothing  could  shake,  and  devotion  that  fell  little 
short  of  idolatry."  "  He  enjoyed  the  worship  and  cast  the  spell 
of  a  legendary  hero." 

Cortez  had  "wonderful  power  over  the  discordant  masses 
gathered  under  his  banner." 

Of  Sam  Houston  it  is  said :  "  If  he  had  been  bound  naked 
upon  the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  like  Mazeppa,  the  first  tribe  he 
came  to  would  have  chosen  him  prince." 

Mirabeau  "carries  all  before  him;"  has  "a  terrible  gift  of 

familiarity,"  "turns  people  round  his  thumb,"  "is  possessed  of  a 

secret   charm   that  ....  opens   him   the   hearts   of  almost  all 

people." 
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Said  Vandamme  of  Napoleon:  "That  devil  of  a  man  exer- 
cises a  fascination  on  me  that  I  cannot  explain  to  myself,  and  in 
such  a  degree  that,  though  I  fear  neither  God  nor  devil,  when  I 
am  in  his  presence  I  am  ready  to  tremble  like  a  child,  and  he 
could  make  me  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  to  throw  myself 
into  the  fire."  Augereau  is  stupefied  at  their  first  meeting,  and 
confesses  afterward  that  this  "little  devil  of  a  general"  has 
inspired  him  with  awe. 

II. 

What  are  the  conditions  and  causes  of  this  personal  ascend- 
ency? 

Undoubtedly  a  condition  of  excitement  favors  it.  The  battle 
field,  with  its  exalted  mood,  has  always  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  splendid  triumphs  of  personal  influence.  Hence  great 
captains  —  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Clive,  Bonaparte,  Ney,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Lee,  Skobeleff — have  shown  a  rare  capacity  to  win 
their  men's  devotion.  Cavalry  battle,  especially,  with  its  intoxi- 
cation of  rapid  movement  and  thrill  of  personal  encounter,  gives 
to  leaders  like  Prince  Rupert,  Murat,  Schill,  Sheridan,  or  Phil 
Kearney  an  almost  superhuman  value.  Men  in  masses — armies, 
mobs,  audiences — succumb  more  readily  than  the  same  men 
taken  singly,  because  of  the  herd  thrill.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
otherwise  strange  connection  between  personal  ascendency  and 
public  speaking.  Quite  apart  from  the  persuasiveness  of  his 
utterances,  the  orator  enjoys  two  favorable  conditions  of  personal 
fascination — a  crowd  and  continuous  attention.  Times  of  alarm 
and  stress  give  golden  opportunities  to  the  born  leader.  We 
have  but  to  recall  Peter  the  Hermit,  Joan  of  Arc,  Danton,  Lam- 
artine,  Garibaldi,  and  Lincoln. 

The  causes  of  hero  worship  are  to  be  sought  in  the  hero. 
The  serene  brow  of  Sakya  Muni,  the  burning  black  eyes  of 
Mahomet,  the  stature  of  Charlemagne  or  Peter  the  Great,  the 
purity  that  shone  upon  the  face  of  the  Maid,  the  "terrific  ugli- 
ness" of  Mirabeau,  the  piercing  eye  of  Napoleon,  the  leonine 
face  of  Webster,  the  glance  "  like  the  glint  from  broken  steel " 
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of  Walker  the  Filibuster,  the  romantic  aspect  of  Garibaldi,  the 
yellow  curls  of  Custer  — these  witness  to  the  value  of  physical 
traits.  Perfection  of  physique  certainly  subdues.  The  old  Teu- 
tons loved  to  recognize  in  their  leader  the  supreme  manly  beauty 
of  the  true  god-descended  Amal  or  Balth.  Manner,  as  already 
shown,  apropos  of  ceremony,'  is  perhaps  the  key  to  pure  per- 
sonal fascination.  The  born  master  is  he  who  is  able  to 
radiate  his  desires  into  a  passive  circle  disposed  to  prompt  imi- 
tation. Manner  serves  him  because  of  its  value  in  suggesting 
belief  and  confidence  in  himself.  Primitive  chieftains,  a  sachem 
like  Logan,  a  sheik  like  Abd-el-Kader,  are  renowned  for  their 
superb  dignity.  For  winning,  rather  than  merely  impressing, 
the  peculiar  cordiality  of  a  "magnetic"  Clay  or  Blaine  is  potent. 
Even  tricks  have  their  effect,  and  we  must  not  ignore  the  his- 
trionism  of  Houston,  Jackson,  or  Napoleon. 

Of  mental  qualities  strength  of  will  is  of  course  the  invaria- 
ble prerequisite ;  but  faith  in  one's  self  and  imagination  are  the 
real  architects  of  vast  personal  authority.  Those  who  win  mul- 
titudes for  some  great  enterprise  —  a  crusade,  a  conquest,  or  a 
canal  —  are  invariably  great  promisers.  A  royal  imagination, 
coupled  perhaps  with  the  ecstatic  temperament  and  equipped 
with  eloquence,  enables  them  to  bedazzle  their  followers  with 
prospects,  and  a  tremorless  faith  in  themselves  and  their  cause 
inspires  confidence  of  success.  Such  men  were  Mahomet, 
Cortez,  Pontiac,  Madame  Kriidener,  De  Lesseps,  El  Mahdi. 
Courage  and  persistence  avail.  The  man  who  bears  up  when 
others  despair,  is  cool  when  they  are  excited  —  a  Luther  or 
a  Brigham  Young — acquires  in  time  large  influence.  The 
most  stupendous  enterprise  of  all  time  is  the  campaign  against 
the  unsocial  self,  and  in  this  the  master  qualities  of  a  leader  are 
generosity  and  love.  Disinterested  paladins  of  justice  like  Kos- 
suth or  Chinese  Gordon,  great  lovers  like  Saint  Francis  or  Liv- 
ingstone, surpass  all  other  influences  in  the  power  to  call  forth 
supreme  personal  devotion. 

Such  are  the  elements  of  natural  prestige.     But  a  man  over- 

» Sec  the  seventh  paper  of  this  series. 
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tops  others,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  stature,  but  as  well  by 
whatever  he  stands  on.  The  hero  may  be  lifted  up  by  his  skill 
at  arms,  his  sagacity,  his  hoard  of  experience,  his  talents,  §ifts, 
accomplishments.  Outside  the  heroes  of  religion,  the  charm  of 
pure  personality  is  rarely  seen  in  history,  so  much  is  it  confused 
with  a  boundless  admiration  extorted  by  distinction  and  achieve- 
ment. Who  can  separate  Ulysses  from  his  craft,  Richard  from 
his  exploits,  Saladin  from  his  skill,  Johnson  from  his  intellect, 
Bismarck  from  his  success,  and  say  how  much  is  due  to  the  per- 
sonality itself? 

Moreover,  when  we  pass  from  the  heroes  to  the  numerous 
captains  and  governors  of  men  we  must  take  account  of  still 
other  factors.  Society  is  ever  arranging  itself  in  ranks  with 
reference  to  race,  caste,  family,  wealth,  condition,  and  so  forth. 
To  the  Hindu  the  European,  to  the  Sudra  the  Brahmin,  to  the 
plebeian  the  patrician,  to  the  tenant  the  lord,  to  the  soldier  the 
officer  is  invested  with  elements  of  prestige  that  have  awe- 
inspiring,  obedience-compelling  power. 

III. 

Let  us  observe  the  role  of  personality  in  the  history  of  con- 
trol. 

We  find  that  in  primitive  societies  headship,  ere  it  becomes 
the  sacred  right  of  a  family,  is  held  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
exceptional  man.  Among  the  Khonds  "  the  spirit  of  attach- 
ment to  persons  rather  than  to  institutions  is  very  powerfully 
developed."  "The  patriarch  depends  for  obedience  to  his  deci- 
sions entirely  upon  his  personal  influence."  The  homage  of  the 
Ostiaks  to  their  chief  "is  voluntary  and  founded  on  personal 
respect."  The  Damaras  "court  slavery,"  and  "follow  a  master 
as  spaniels  would."  "Their  hero  worship  is  directed  to  people 
who  have  wit  and  strength  enough  to  ill-use  them."  Among  the 
Bedouins  the  sheik  must  "maintain  his  influence  by  the  means 
which  wealth,  talents,  courage,  and  noble  birth  afford."  "The 
tribes  never  obey  their  sheiks  unless  for  personal  considerations." 
Among  the  Franks  "the  personal  element  is,  speaking  generally, 
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the  predominant  element  in  all  the- relations  ....  of  public 
life." 

From  a  study  of  Asiatic  and  African  races  one  truth  stands 
out  clear.  Iti  natural  societies  persoiial  cofiirol  is  all  the  positive  co?i- 
trol  there  is.  But  the  true  nature  of  this  voluntary  subordination 
must  be  noted.  The  sentiments  that  underlie  early  allegiance 
are  not  love  and  devotion,  but  fear,  trust,  and  admiration. 
Vague  tear  that  comes  to  be  inspired  by  an  Attila,  a  Tecumtha,  or 
a  Chaka;  trust,  inspired  as  in  the  case  of  Hastings,  by  his  "con- 
stant successes  and  the  manner  in  which  he  extricated  himself 
from  every  difficulty;"  admiration  for  preeminence  in  those 
qualities  that  insure  success  in  an  enterprise,  such  as  superior 
cunning,  sagacity,  knowledge,  athletic  skill,  strength,  courage, 
or  resource.  But  all  this  amounts  merely  to  recognition  of  the 
able-man.  Early  man  is  too  egotistic  and  practical  to  be  swept 
from  his  moorings  by  any  sentiment  of  personal  devotion. 
There  is  no  hint  of  idolatry  for  one  of  his  kind. 

Nothing  can  carry  men  beyond  this  hard-headed  cult  of 
efficiency  but  a  dash  of  idealism.  With  noble  idealizing  races, 
like  the  Arabs  or  the  Germans,  we  see  almost  from  the  first 
something  chivalric  in  the  relations  of  follower  to  leader.  The 
chieftain  of  Tacitus'  Germans  was  the  Able-man  to  those  who 
chose  him  in  assembly,  but  to  the  band  of  comrades  —  the  comi- 
tatus  —  that  voluntarily  clave  to  him  he  was  the  object  of  all 
love  and  fidelity.  We  get  something  better  than  a  myrmidon 
allegiance  contingent  on  success  as  soon  as  we  get  disiiiterestea 
admiration,  i.  e.,  admiration  for  qualities  that  are  not  serviceable 
to  the  follower.  When  men  begin  to  admire  and  obey  him  who 
is  most  conspicuous  for  eloquence  or  truth  speaking,  or  justice 
or  magnanimity,  we  get  a  loyalty  that  does  not  turn  on  the  pros- 
pect of  success.  Such'an  attitude  implies  that  in  the  course  of 
social  life  certain  values  have  come  to  prevail,  certain  ideals 
have  infected  the  mass  —  in  other  words,  moral  civilization  has 
begun. 

This  disinterested  appreciation  of  personality  is  but  a  phase 
of  a  larger  movement.     As  a  social  environment  becomes  more 
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rich  and  varied  we  can  distinguish  a  development  of  man's  feel- 
ings, judgments,  and  choices  which  may  be  termed  the  evolution 
of  personality .  The  law  of  it  is  that  men  come  to  feel  toward  more 
things  and  to  feel  toward  them  more  strongly.  The  world's  gray  is 
broken  up  into  lights  and  shadows.  For  instance,  during  a 
definite  period  we  can  see  the  Greek  race  pass  from  indifference 
to  the  strongest  feelings  of  admiration  or  dislike  for  a  work  of 
art.  During  the  Middle  Ages  we  can  observe  the  dawn  of  that 
sense  of  the  charm  of  woman  that  was  to  give  birth  to  romantic 
love.  With  the  Renaissance  the  feeling  for  natural  beauty 
develops  prodigiously,  while  in  about  a  century  and  a  half  we 
have  seen  the  rise  of  a  passion  for  absolute  self-direction.  Now 
in  the  midst  of  these  developments  we  can  discover  a  growing 
sense  of  the  charm  of  persons. 

So  far  as  this  means  keener  feelings  about  personal  beauty  or 
ugliness  it  is  a  chapter  in  the  development  of  taste.  But  there 
is  something  more  than  aesthetic  in  the  growing  emphasis  of 
attitude  toward  traits  of  character.  In  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ  men  are  enamored  of  courage,  justice,  magnanimity.  In 
the  fourth  century  after,  it  is  mercy,  meekness,  unselfishness, 
that  are  prized.  With  the  rise  of  chivalry,  courage,  courtesy, 
and  purity  become  supreme  values.  In  fact,  whenever  a  people 
is  formed  certain  character  values  are  sure  to  be  throned  among 
the  gods  and  become  the  goal  of  individual  endeavor.  The 
possessor  of  these  is  not  followed  simply  as  a  promiser  of  suc- 
cess ;  he  is  adored  as  a  hero. 

Besides  this  development  of  personality  there  is  a  certain 
social  development  that  favors  hero  worship.  The  military 
organization  of  an  invading  host,  coupled  with  the  stratification 
of  races  through  conquest,  ranges  men,  as  it  were,  on  social  ter- 
races. Those  kingly  men  who  stand  high  up  on  the  social  pyra- 
mid are  invested  with  an  additional  prestige  by  their  excep- 
tional birth,  wealth,  education,  or  privilege.  The  hearty  rec- 
ognition of  their  superiority,  and  the  frank  acknowledgment  of 
inferiority  by  common  men,  smooths  the  way  to  a  costless 
ascendency  of  the  born  leaders  from  the  higher  class,  and  thus 
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vastly  simplifies  the  problem  of  government.  But  this  is  on 
condition  that  the  masses  consent  to  be  measured  by  the  scale 
of  the  masters.  Where,  as  with  the  captive  Jews,  or  the  Chris- 
tian races  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  governed  feels  itself  a  sub- 
ject population,  and  spurning  the  master  values  that  brand  it 
with  inferiority  clings  to  its  own  table  of  excellences,  the  ruling 
class  will  not  be  able  to  ease  itself  in  the  saddle.  But  if  the 
subjugated  accept  the  scale  of  values  of  their  rulers,  and  so  feel 
their  own  inferiority,  the  relations  of  coercion  and  submission 
pass  over  into  the  domination  and  fealty  of  feudal  society.  Here 
where  fidelity  is  a  universal  countersign  with  which  men  meet  the 
challenge  of  conscience,  personal  control  bulks  for  more  than  it 
ever  has  before  or  since. 

But  a  later  evolution  of  personality  shatters  the  foundations 
of  this  control.  Certain  theological  ideas  accepted  by  the  Occi- 
dent taught  each  man,  even  the  undermost,  to  feel  himself  an 
immortal  soul  of  a  worth  quite  independent  of  his  political  or 
social  weight.  In  the  eye  of  Deity  men  stood  not  on  rising 
terraces,  but  on  a  common  footing.  Acquired  prestige,  there- 
fore, shrunk,  and  personality  lost  the  brilliant  chromosphere  lent 
it  by  social  distinction.  Printing,  gunpowder,  trade  and  new 
land  conspiring  to  improve  the  social  situation  of  the  lower 
classes,  these  theological  ideas,  revamped  by  metaphysics,  were 
used  as  a  lever  to  lift  the  lowly  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  pos- 
sibilities before  them.  The  common  man  was  declared  first 
custodian  of  an  inviolable  conscience,  and  later  proprietor  of  a 
bundle  of  "rights."  Equality  was  proclaimed  a  fact,  liberty  a 
birthright,  and  fraternity  an  ideal.  Thus  Protestantism,  Puritan- 
ism, and  democracy  have  worked  together  to  deepen  the 
individual's  sense  of  his  own  worth,  and  to  indispose  him  to 
unconditional  subordination  to  another. 

Impressed  by  the  collapse  of  social  order  in  revolutionary 
France,  and  the  signs  that  western  societies  were  sliding  toward 
the  abyss  of  anarchy,  Carlyle,  with  his  gospel  of  hero  worship, 
sought  to  revive  the  sway  of  personality  by  inspiring  anew  rev- 
erence and  admiration  for  the  exceptional  man.     For  the  decay 
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of  control  by  constituted  organs  he  saw  no  remedy  save  in  the 
return  to  personal  ascendencies  and  personal  fealty.'  Salvation 
lay  in  brushing  aside  dogmas  of  "equality"  and  'rights,"  and 
fostering  that  humble  frame  of  mind  that  bows  gladly  to  the 
natural  superior.  To  this  end  Carlyle  made  of  history  a  drama,* 
exalted  the  role  of  great  men,^  belittled  that  of  the  people,  over- 
emphasized loyalty  as  a  principle  of  order,**  and  sought  to  trace 
back  all  existing  ranks,  dignities,  and  titles  to  primitive  personal 
ascendencies. 5  In  the  flinging  off  of  authority  led  by  Luther 
and  ending  with  Rousseau  Carlyle  saw  but  the  casting  aside  of 
'* shams,"  "false  heroes,"  and  "make-believe  authorities,"  "the 
painful  but  indispensable  first  preparative  for  true  sovereignty 
getting  place  among  us." 

It  is  now  clear  to  us  that  Carlyle  missed  the  drift  of  the  age. 
He  did  not  see  that  a  new  type  of  control  was  made  possible  by 
the  cult  of  the  individual.  When  he  wrote  the  moral  method  of 
democracy,  namely,  the  guidance  of  men  by  ideals  to  which 
they  are  held  by  pride  and  self-respect,  had  not  yet  shown  its 
efficacy.  Not  on  the  continent,  but  in  America,  where  it  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Puritanism,  do  we  see  democracy  providing 
its  own  antidote.  Here  the  steadiness  of  a  social  control  through 
self-masterhood  lessens  both  the  mood  and  the  need  of  hero 
worship.  Rare  spirits,  no  doubt,  will  never  be  wholly  defrauded 
of  their  birthright  over  the  souls  of  lesser  men.  In  emergencies, 
in  troublous  times,  in  new  countries,  and  on  frontiers,  in  the  con- 
tact of  higher  races  with  lower  the  Strong  Man  still  comes  to 

'  Hero  worship  is  **  a  fact  inexpressibly  precious  ;  the  most  solacing  fact  one  sees 
in  the  world  at  present.  There  is  an  everlasting  hope  in  it  for  the  management  of 
the  world." 

» '*  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  biography  of  great  men." 

'"They  were  the  leaders  of  men,  these  great  ones;  the  modelers,  patterns,  and, 
in  a  sense,  creators  of  whatsoever  the  mass  of  men  contrived  to  do  or  attain." 

***  Society  is  founded  on  hero  worship."  "  Hero  worship  never  dies  nor  can  die." 
"  Loyalty,  the  life  breath  of  all  society."  "Admiration  for  one  higher  than  himself  is 
to  this  hour  and  at  all  hours  the  vivifying  influence  in  man^s  life." 

s"AII  dignities  of  rank  on  which  human  association  rests  are  what  we  may  call  a 
heroarchy:"  "  Society  everywhere  is  some  representation  ....  of  a  graduated  wor- 
ship of  heroes." 
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his  own.  Moreover,  if  this  experiment  of  exaggerating  the  com- 
mon man's  sense  of  his  own  worth  ends,  not  in  a  proud  loyalty 
to  ideals  of  duty,  but  in  an  overweening  conceit,  unleashing  a 
baleful  egotism,  the  parent  of  misrule  and  lawlessness,  we  shall, 
no  doubt,  get  the  Man-on-Horseback.  But  not  until  society 
finds  control  by  means  of  its  impersonal  institutions  —  its  laws, 
faiths,  disciplines,  ideals,  dogmas,  and  values  —  no  longer  ade- 
quate will  it  fall  back  upon  personal  ascendencies  and  strive  to 
patch  together  a  social  order  out  of  the  order  every  strong  per- 
sonality creates  about  him. 

IV. 

How  now  is  society  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  control  enjoyed 
by  persons? 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  such  a  control  may  in  no  wise 
comport  with  the  ends  or  welfare  of  society.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  an  Alcibiades,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Burr  from  exploiting 
his  fascination  wholly  for  his  private  benefit,  and  not  at  all  on 
behalf  of  his  followers  or  of  the  group.  In  fact,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  historical  instances  of  hecatombs  of  victims,  self-immo- 
lated to  the  greed  or  ambition  of  one  man,  we  have  but  to  look 
about  us  to  see  men — worldly  clerics,  bosses,  demagogues,  and 
adventurers  —  assisting  themselves  to  the  top  by  their  magnetic 
power,  coolly  using  their  charm  to  disarm  rivals  or  win  allies  as 
their  interest  may  require.  It  is  only  because  society  soon  inter- 
venes to  check  the  growing  ascendency  of  such  dangerous  ego- 
tists that  the  leaders  who  are  permitted  to  attain  historical 
dimensions  usually  possess  some  social  aim  and  significance. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  guarantee  furnished  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  born  captain.  The  qualities  —  will,  imagination, 
courage,  preeminence  —  which  give  him  lasting  ascendency 
imply  largeness  of  caliber.  They  go  with  wide  horizons,  far- 
ranging  vision,  soaring  ambition,  and  a  passion  for  large  objects, 
great  causes,  and  enterprises  of  pith  and  moment.  Quite  apart 
from  any  love  of  others  or  devotion  to  the  group,  a  great  man 
is  liable  to  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  labors  which  do  not  issue  and 
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terminate  upon  himself.  Alongside  of  that  little  boat  which  he 
steers  so  carefully  are  millions  of  others  of  similar  build  and 
dimensions;  none  of  them  are  worth  much,  and  his  own  is  not 
worth  more.  In  vain  will  he  provision  it,  decorate  it,  and  shove 
ahead  to  get  the  first  place  ;  in  vain  will  he  repair  it  and  handle 
it  carefylly  ;  in  a  few  years  it  leaks  ;  sooner  or  later  it  sinks,  and 
with  it  goes  all  the  labor  it  has  cost  him. 

He  with  eye  to  see  the  shortness  of  his  course  and  the  near- 
ness of  his  fate  will  feel  the  pettiness  of  individual  aims,  and 
will  be  drawn  toward  those  substantial  and  enduring  communal 
objects,  those  corporate  concerns  and  undertakings  which  affect 
vast  numbers  of  men,  and  have  an  imposing  secular  history. 
Among  the  innumerable  boats,  so  soon  to  sink,  so  easy  to  replace, 
there  are  great  three-deckers,  freighted  with  vast  interests,  and 
destined  to  remain  afloat  long  after  he  and  his  boat  have  dis- 
appeared. Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  exceptional  man  fre- 
quently devotes  himself  more  willingly  to  steering,  maneuvering, 
and  advancing  one  of  these  ships  than  to  managing  his  own 
frail  bark?' 

But  if  the  man  of  influence  still  cleaves  to  a  purely  personal 
ambition,  and  if,  moreover,  society  cannot  overcome  him  with 
any  of  its  long-range  weapons  of  control  —  its  faiths  or  its 
ideals  —  there  are  still  other  means  of  bringing  him  into  line 
with  social  endeavor.  Society  is  always  contending  with  the 
brittleness  of  its  regulative  instruments.  The  helmsmen  of  the 
state,  the  archons  of  religion,  the  shapers  of  moral  disciplines, 
the  framers  of  ideals  are  painfully  conscious  of  a  certain  impo- 
tence. Hence  society,  through  its  guides,  courts  the  aid  of 
dominating  persons,  hoping  to  use  their  influence  to  strengthen 
its  own.  This  it  docs  by  making  it  to  the  interest  of  the  man 
of  light  and  leading  to  pull  with  it  rather  than  against  it.  to  dis- 
pose of  his  control  to  the  wardens  of  the  social  order  rather 
than  to  invest  it  on  his  own  account. 

The  military  service  exemplifies  this  policy.  Here  wc  have 
a  great  body  of  fighters  led  by  a  small  body  of  officers,  organ- 

*  This  illustration  is  adapted  from  Taine*s  Modem  Rfgime^  Vol.  I,  Bk.  iv,  chap.  t. 
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ized  hierarchically  and  graded  in  respect  to  responsibilities, 
emoluments,  and  honors.  All  along  this  staircase,  excepting 
perhaps  a  few  steps  at  the  very  top  reserved  for  the  Shermans 
and  Von  Moltkes,  promotion  is  very  closely  bound  up  with  suc- 
cessful leadership.  The  officer  who  can  animate  his  men  to  the 
greatest  efforts,  win  them  for  the  boldest  enterprises,  nerve  them 
for  the  heaviest  shocks,  is  deemed  of  highest  value,  and  is 
advanced  towards  ever  higher  prizes.  Such  a  service,  there- 
fore, establishes  a  perpetual  market  where  personal  ascendency 
can  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  state  has  always  been  another  field  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  natural  mastership.  The  steady  authority  polit- 
ical organs  can  count  on  now  is  a  rather  recent  thing.  The  time 
was  when  a  success  of  government  was  very  much  bound  up 
with  the  personal  authority  of  those  who  officered  the  state. 
Not  great  administrators  like  Stephan  or  Cromer,  nor  yet  great 
statesmen  like  Pitt  or  Cavour,  welded  the  modern  state  out  of 
the  fragments  of  power  provided  by  feudalism.  This  was  in 
part  the  work  of  heroes,  of  kings  and  the  ministers  of  kings, 
who  eked  out  the  scanty  royal  authority  with  their  personal 
dominion.  Through  most  of  its  history  the  state  has  been  a 
hierarchy  of  places  and  prizes  to  go  to  those  most  able  to  make 
their  wills  prevail  over  those  of  other  men. 

Even  in  the  rigid  articulated  mechanism  of  the  "legal  state" 
personal  ascendency  is  not  yet  a  quantite  n^gligeable .  All  the  time 
considerable  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  partition  of  power 
between  government  and  citizen  and  in  its  distribution  among 
the  men  who  compose  the  government.  Despite  its  statutory 
framework,  an  office  bulges  when  filled  by  the  man  of  command, 
shrinks  when  occupied  by  mediocrity.  Recognizing  as  he  must 
all  these  warping  influences  that  make  the  real  state  so  unlike 
the  edifice  of  the  theorist,  it  is  still  certain  that  the  general  will 
behind  the  political  mechanism  prevails  more  and  more  over  the 
personalities  that  constitute  its  parts. 

The  church  relies  much  more  than  the  state  upon  manipula- 
tion of  the  feelings  because  it  has  no  bailiffs  or  constables  at  its 
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beck  and  call.  Denied  power  over  the  body,  it  must  ply  all  the 
more  skillfully  those  great  instruments  of  "spiritual"  ascend- 
ency—  religion,  ideals,  and  personality.  Of  the  last  a  perpetual 
capital  is  already  provided  in  the  person  of  the  founder.  In  the 
Christian  or  the  Buddhist  church,  if  anywhere,  is  verified  Emer- 
son's saying  that  an  institution  is  a  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man.  Moreover,  through  the  church,  society  is  beneficiary  of 
the  control  exercised  by  a  corps  of  inspired,  consecrated,  over- 
mastering, uplifting  persons  whose  influence  it  may  accept  but 
could  under  no  circumstances  buy.  But  social  order  can  profit, 
not  alone  from  a  Ballington  Booth  or  a  Phillips  Brooks,  but  can 
even  make  use  of  unconsecrated  personalities.  In  the  more 
centralized  churches,  just  as  in  army  and  state,  we  have  a  hier- 
archy of  places  and  prizes  in  which  the  principle  of  ascent  is 
the  power  to  sway  men  and  a  willingness  to  sway  them  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.  How  often  the  self-seeker  with  "power  and 
will  to  dominate"  enlists  in  the  ecclesiastical  corps  for  the 
"heaven's  incense,"  the  "Greek  busts,  Venetian  paintings, 
Roman  walls,  and  English  books"  of  a  Bishop  Blougram  the 
Life  of  Manning  gives  us  a  hint.  The  democratic  tendency 
to  do  away  with  steep  gradations  in  the  prizes  of  state  and 
church  is  a  sign  that  society,  having  opened  up  new  sources  of 
control,  need  no  longer  bid  so  desperately  for  personal  influence. 

On  the  whole  I  conclude  that  personal  ascendency  will  play 
no  such  role  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Unless  human- 
ity surrenders  the  idealistic  basis  upon  which  more  and  more 
the  control  of  its  members  rests,  personality  will  remain  as  now 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  political  and  moral  authority,  but  not  the 
corner  stone  of  social  order.  In  our  days  the  Carlylean  "gos- 
pel of  great  men"  leads  chiefly  to  nothing  better  than  the 
apotheosis  of  such  pinchbeck  heroes  as  Cecil  Rhodes  and  "  Doc- 
tor Jim." 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

Stanford  University, 
California. 
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FIFTEENTH    MEETING. 

1.  General  topic :  Municipal  Government. 
References  : 

Bryce,  American  Commonwealth  (Ed.  3,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1895), 

Vol.  I,  pp.  622-666. 

A  careful  analytical  study  of  our  municipal  institutions. 
Ely,  Problems  of  Today. 

Directly  to  the  point  as  regards  municipal  problems. 
Fiske,  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 

A  valuable  study,  chiefly  historical. 
Goodnow,  Comparative  Administrative  Law  (New  York,  Putnam,  1893), 

Vol.  I,  bk.  3. 

A    comparative    study    of    municipal    organizations    in     different 

countries ;  especially  valuable  as  furnishing  a  basis  for  comparison 

in  the  study  of  our  own  institutions. 
Loomis,  Modern  Cities  (New  York,  Baker,  1887). 

Suggestive  discussion  of  municipal  problems. 
National   Conference  for  Good  City  Government,  Proceedings   1895-6. 

Contain    valuable    papers    on   the   different   phases   of   municipal 

reform.     The  volume  for  1 894  has  a  very  full  bibliography. 
Shaw,  Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain. 
Shaw,  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe. 

Shaw's   books   are   excellent   studies   of   British   and    Continental 

municipal  life,  with  special  attention  to  social  problems. 
Tolman,  Municipal  Reform  Movements  (New  York,  Revell,  1895). 

Made  up  largely  of  reports  from  organizations  in  many  cities  for 

improving  existing  conditions. 

2.  Special  Report  on  How  our  City  is  Governed. 

This  should  be  merely  a  descriptive  report  giving  the  various  depart- 
ments, how  they  are  officered,  method  of  election  or  appointment,  etc. 
Some  attempt  should  be  made  to  compare  the  local  government  with 
that  of  other  cities.  If  more  extended  study  is  desired  by  the  Club 
special  reports  on  each  branch  of  the  city  government  should  be 
brought  in. 
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3.  The  general  discussion  might  take  the  form  of  a  review  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  reports  conducted  by  someone  who  should  be 
specially  prepared. 

SIXTEENTH    MEETING. 

I.  General  topic:  Municipal  Lighting. 
References  : 

Bemis,  Municipal  Ownership  of  Gas  in  the  United  States  (American 

Economic  Association,  Vol.  VI). 

Argues  for  municipal  ownership. 
Ely,  Problems  of  Today. 

Also  strongly  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership. 
Finley,  Electric  Street  Lighting  in  American  Cities  {Review  0/ Reviews, 

February  1893). 

Presents  returns  from  numerous  American    cities,  indicating  that 

municipal  ownership  is  cheapest. 
Francesco,  Fallacy  of  Municipal  Control  {Engineering  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember 1893). 

Against    municipal   control,  criticises  sharply  Finley's  article  and 

reports  of  cities  owning  plants. 
Meyers,  Electric  Street  Lighting  in  Chxc&go  {Po/ifica/ Science  Quarterly), 

Finds  it  probable  that  the  electric  lights  for  1893  cost  slightly  more 

than  gas. 
Mikkelsen,    Electric   Street   Lighting  in   Chicago  {Annals  American 

Academy,  March  1892). 

Concludes  that  electric  lights  cost  but  one-third  as  much  as  gas 

from  the  companies. 
Shaw,  Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain. 
Shaw,  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe. 
Shaw's  hooks  give  the  gist  of  European  experience  and  favor  public 
ownership. 
a.  Special  Report  on  the  Local  System  of  Lighting. 

In  this  and  the  four  following  reports  a  map  should  be  used  to  show 
location  of  plants,  power  houses,  etc.;  lines,  pipes,  wires,  etc.;  paved 
and  unpaved  streets,  and  all  other  information  that  can  be  shown  in  this 
way.  Consider  each  system  in  its  relation  and  adaptation  to  social 
need.  Study  the  services  rendered  in  their  relation  to  cost,  etc.  How 
is  each  system  managed  ?  What  are  the  provisions  of  franchise,  etc. 
3.  General  discussion,  topic :  Lighting  in  Other  Cities. 
References  : 

(See  under  general  topic.) 
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SEVENTEKNTH     MEETING. 

1.  General  topic:  City  Transportation. 

References  : 

Baxter,  The  Municipality  and  Urban  Transit,  Cosmopolitan,  Nov.  i8q4. 
Studies  municipal  control  in  various  cities,  including  Toronto, 
Sidney,  and  Melbourne. 

Ely,  Problems  of  Today,  chs.  19-24. 

Here,  as  in  numerous  magazine  articles  (see  Poole's  Index)  Ely 
argues  ably  for  municipal  control. 

Hopkins,  Street  Railway  Problem  in  Cleveland  (Economic  Studies,  Vol. 
I,  Nos.  5  and  6). 

Analyzes  the  Cleveland  situation,  and  concludes  in  favor  of  care- 
fully restricted  franchises. 

Sinclair,  Municipal  Monopolies  and  their  Management  (Toronto,  Edu- 
cational Department  of  Ontario,  1891). 

Valuable    discussion   of   this   and    other   questions    as    to    natural 
monopolies. 

United  States  Consular  Report,  April  1892. 

Gives  in  detail  the  experience  of  European  cities. 

(Shaw's  books  should  also  be  consulted  on  this  point  —  see  indexes.) 

2.  Special  Report  on  Local  Street  Railway  System. 

(For  suggestions  see  Special  Report,  Sixteenth  Meeting.) 

3.  General  Discussion  on  the  Granting  of  Street  Railway  Franchises. 
References  : 

Bemis,  Good  City  Government  and  the  Granting  of  Franchises  (National 
Conference  for  Good  City  Government,  1895). 
A  telling  indictment  of  present  methods  of  granting  franchises. 
(Shaw's   books   (see    indexes)  show  how    carefully   franchises    are 
guarded  in  European  cities.  See  also  references  under  general  topic.) 

EIGHTEENTH    MEETING. 

I.  General  topic:  The  Water  Supply  of  Cities. 
References  : 

Baker,  The  Manual  of  American  Waterworks  (New  York,  Engineering 
A'cws). 

An  annual  giving  general  information  as  to  waterworks  in  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

Davis,  Water  Supplies  for  Cities  and  Towns  {^Engineering  Magazine, 
May  1892). 

An  illustrated  article  giving  information  as  to  the  details  and  tech- 
nique of  water  supply. 
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Lubbock,  London's  VV^ater  Supply  (Ntn^/frnt/t  Century,  February  1892). 
Shows  confusion  and  waste,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  city  is 
supplied  by  several  different  companies. 

McElroy,  City  Water  Supplies  of  the  Y\i\\xx^  {Engineering  Magasiiif, 
March  1894). 

Discusses  the  available  supply  of  various  large  cities,  and  concludes 
that  they  should  adopt  methods  to  prevent  waste  and  to  provide  a 
second  set  of  pipes  for  water  not  used  for  drinking,  citing  in  sup- 
port the  practice  of  the  Romans. 

Sinclair,  Municipal  Monopolies  and  their  Management. 
Valuable  discussion. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Local  Water  Supply. 

(For  suggestions  see  above.) 

3.  General  discussion,  topic:  Should  the  City  Own  its  Waterworks  ? 
References  : 

Ely,  Problems  of  Today. 

A  general  discussion  favoring  municipal  ownership. 
(Shaw's  books  (see  indexes)  give  the  experience  of  British  cities 
clearly  favoring  municipal  ownership.     See  also  references  under 
general  topic.) 

NINETEENTH    MEETING. 

1 .  General  topic  :  Care  of  Streets  and  Alleys. 
References  : 

City  Ordinances  of  city  studied. 

Should  be  consulted  to  ascertain  what  are  the  exact  provisions  as 

to  streets  and  alleys. 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  State. 

These  will  give  the  general  provisions  of  the  state  as  to  nuisances,  etc. 

(Shaw's  books  (see  indexes)  give  facts  as  to  European  cities,  and 

are  the  most  valuable  literature  on  the  subject.) 
Wilson,  Street  Cleaning  in  Large   Cities   {Popular  Science  Monthly, 

April  1891). 

A   first-class   discussion.     Maintains  that  careless  individuals  are 

largely  responsible  for  the  filthy  conditions  of  the  street;  gives 

methods  now  employed  and  points  out  improvements. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Local  Streets  and  Alleys. 

(For  suggestions  see  above.) 

3.  General  discussion. 
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TWENTIETH    MEETING. 

1.  General  topic:  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Systems. 
References  : 

Muir,  The  Telegraph  Systems  of  the  World  {McClures  Magazine,  July 

1895). 

Interesting  discussion  and  statistics  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  cables 
of  the  world. 
Vamey,  The  Telegraph  up  to  Date  {Lippincotf s  Magazine,  October 
1894). 
The  main  steps  in  the  development  of  the  technique  of  the  telegraph. 

Webb,    Future   of   the    Telephone    Industry  {Engineeritig  Magazine 
March  1892). 

Shows  the  intricacy  of  a  large  telephone  system  and  in  consequence 
the  improbability  of  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  service. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Local  System. 

(For  suggestions  see  above.) 

3.  General    discussion,    topic :  Should  the  Public  own  the  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  System  ? 

References  : 

Clark,  The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Properly  Parts  of  the  Post-office 
System  {Arena,  March  1892). 

Asserts  that  the  government  lost  control  of  the  telegraph  only  by 
accident  and  that  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  its  resuming  the 
right. 

Ely,  Problems  of  Today  (New  York,  Crowell),  1888,  pp.  277-296. 

Here,  as  in  magazine  articles  (see  Poole's  Index),  Ely  argues  for 
government  control. 

Jevons,  Methods  of  Social  Reform. 

Discusses  analogy  of  telegraph  to  the  post-office  system,  and  con- 
cludes that  it  may  be  best  to  manage  in  connection. 

Parsons,  The  Telegraph  Monopoly  {Arena). 

This  long  series  of  articles  presents  all  the  arguments  for  govern- 
ment control. 

United  States  House  Executive  Document,  1 871-2,  IV,  Report  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 
Recommends  adoption  of  postal  telegraph  system. 

United  States  House  Miscellaneous  Documents,  1872-3,  No.  73,  Report 
of  David  A.  Wells. 

Is  decidedly  opposed  to  government  ownership,  for  financial  as  wel 
as  political  reasons. 
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TWENTY-FIRST    MEETING. 

1 .  General  topic  :  Public  Control  of  Natural  Monopolies. 
References  : 

Adams,  Relation  of  the  State  to  Industrial  Action  (American  Economic 

Association,  Vol.  I). 

A  painstaking  attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  wise  and  unwise 

government  interference. 
Baker,  Monopolies  and  the  People  (New  York,  Putnam,  1890). 

A  discussion  of  all  classes  of  monopolies,  with  practical  suggestions 

as  to  their  control. 
Ely,  Socialism  and  Social  Reform,  pt.  iv. 

Argument  in  favor  of  socialization  or  government  ownership  and 

control. 
George,  Progress  and  Poverty,  bk.  VII. 

Ably  presents  claims  of  every  individual  to  a  share  of  the  land. 
Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  iv,  ch.  7;  bk.  v,  ch.  11. 

Discusses  general  question  of  the  advisability  and  justice  of  the 

extension  of  governmental  action. 
Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism  (New  York,  Scribners,  1891),  ch.  10. 

Discusses  monopolies  in  connection  with  socialism. 
Toynbee.  Industrial  Revolution  (London,  Longmans,  1890),  pp.  1-27. 

Asserts  that  the  government  may  do  whatcvever  it  can  do  best. 

2.  Special  Report  on  the  Local  Postal  System. 
(For  suggestions  see  above.) 

3.  General   discussion,  topic:  Should  the  Government  own  the  Railways? 
References  : 

Bastable,  Public  Finance,  bk.  ii,  ch.  3. 

A  comparative  study  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  with  conclu- 
sions opposed  to  government  ownership. 

Bonham,  Railway  Secrecy  and  Trusts  (New  York,  Putnam,  1890). 
Negative  conclusion. 

Cohn,  Railway  Policy  of  Prussia  (fouma/  of  Poiitical  Economy,  March 

1893). 

History  of  Prussian  state  management,  with  conclusion  favorable  to 

its  continuance. 

Hadley,  Railroad  Transportation  (New  York,  Putnam,  1890). 

Comparative  study  of  railroad  systems  of  leading  nations,  with  con- 
clusion against  state  ownership. 

Hole,  National  Railways  (London,  Cassell,  1893). 

Examination  of  railways  of  Great  Britain  especially,  with  conclu- 
sion in  favor  of  government  ownership. 
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Hudson,  Railways  and  the  Republic  (New  York,  Harpers,  1889). 
Favors  strict  regulation  but  not  government  control. 

Lewes,  National  Consolidation  of  the   Railways  of  the  United  States 
(New  York,  Dodd,  1893). 

Favors  consolidation  into  a  system  owned  and  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

TWENTY-SECOND    MEETING. 

General  topic  :  Socialism. 

References  : 

Ely,  Socialism  and  Social  Reform  (New  York,  Crowell,  1894). 

Gives  a  good  insight  into  the  principles  of  socialism. 
Gilman,  Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit  (Boston,  Houghton,  1893). 

Suggestive  discussion  ;  rejects  socialism  as  a  system,  but  finds  that 

many  practical  ends  of  socialism  are  being  realized  in  America. 
Gladden,  Tools  and  the  Man  (Boston,  Houghton,  1896). 

A  brief,  clear  discussion. 
Gonner,  The  Socialistic  State  (London,  Scott,  1895). 

A  satisfactory  discussion  in  a  small  book. 
Graham,  Socialism  New  and  Old  (New  York,  Appleton,  1891). 
Hyndmann  and   Morris,   Principles    of    Socialism    (London,    Reeves, 

1884). 

A  succinct  and  attractive  statement  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 

socialist  party. 
Marx,  Capital  and  Capitalistic  Production  (London,  Swan,  1 892). 

The  bible  of  the  socialist. 
Monroe,    Christian    Socialism    {^American   Journal  of  Sociology,  July 

1895). 

Traces  the  history  and  seeks  to  find  the  principles  of  Christian 

socialism. 
Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism. 

A  very  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 
Schafifle,  Quintessence  of  Socialism  (London,  Swan,  1892). 

Examines  the  theory  of  socialism  and  what  would  be  the  process  of 

putting  it  into  operation,  with  conclusion  that  it  is  impracticable. 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  HI,  ch.  22. 

Gives  results  of  some  socialistic  experiences  in  Australia,  which 

seem  conclusive  evidence  against  the  practicability  of  socialism. 
Special  Report  on  the  Main  Features  of  Socialism. 
The  report  may  consist  of  a  review  of  one  of  the  books  on  socialism. 
This  and  the  succeeding  topic  are  introduced  here  in  violation  of  our 
plan  of  confining  study  to  actual  local  conditions,  because  the  preced- 
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ing  studies  have   naturally  led   up   to  them,  and    because   everyone 
should  know  something  of  the  complaints  and  proposals  of  socialism, 
and  the  idea  and  the  results  of  the  Social  Settlement. 
3.  General  discussion,  topic :  Is  Socialism  Practicable  ? 
References  : 
(Sec  above.) 

TWENTY-THIRD    MEETING. 

1.  General  topic:  The  Social  Settlement  Idea. 
References  : 

Addams,  Jane,  The  Subjective  Necessity,  and  The  Objective  Value  of  a 
Social  Settlement  (Philanthropy  and  Social  Progress,  chs.  i  and  2.) 
A  thoughtful  discussion,  based  on  experience  in  the  work. 

Betts,   Lillian  W.,  New  York's  Social  Settlements  {Outlook,  April  27, 

1895). 
Hull  House  Maps  and  Papers  (New  York,  Crowell,  1895).     Appendix. 

A  good  description  of  the  work  at  Hull  House  in  Chicago. 
Knapp,  The  Universities  and  the  Social  Problem  (London,  Rivington, 

1895). 
Social  Settlements  in  Chicago  {Chicago  Tribune,  Sep|pmber  16,  1894). 

A  collection  of  essays  dealing  mainly  with  the  leading  settlements 

in  London  and  related  questions. 
Woods,  English  Social  Movements,  ch.  3. 

Discusses  origin  of  the  movement,  Toynbee  Hall,  British  university 

settlement,  etc. 
Woods,  University  Settlement  Idea  (Andover  Review,  October   1892). 

2.  Special  Report  on  the  Social  Settlement. 

Material  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Hull  House,  335  South  Hal- 
sted  street,  Chicago,  or  to  other  social  settlements. 

3.  General  discussion. 

TWENTY-FOURTH    MEETING. 

I.  General  topic  :  Social  Amelioration  and  Remedial  Agencies. 
References  : 

Booth,  Maud  Ballington,  Beneath  Two  Flags  (New  York,  Funk,  1894). 

A  good  account  of  the  history  and  work  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Dc  Grafenried,   Clara,   Some    Social  Economic    Problems   (American 
foumai  of  Sociology,  September,  1 896). 

Discusses  firoblems  of  labor,  domestic  service,  household  manage- 
ment, etc.,  and  makes  suggestions  as  to  solutions.  A  stirring 
article. 
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Eastmann,  Free  Traveling  Libraries  {Forum,  January  1895). 

Gives  an  insight  into  this  new  movement  for  social  betterment. 

Henderson,  Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Delinquents,  pt.  iv. 
A  general  discussion  of  social  ameliorative  agencies. 

Henderson,  The  German  Inner  Mission  {American  Journal  oj  Sociol- 
ogy, March-July,  1896). 
An  account  of  the  great  German  federation  of  charitable  societies. 

James,   Handbook  of  University  Extension  (Phil.    Am.    Soc.   for   the 
Extension  of  University  Education,  1894). 
The  best  single  work  on  the  subject. 

Knapp,  The  Universities  and  the  Social  Problem. 
(See  under  twenty-third  meeting.) 

Loch,  Charity  Organization  (London,  Swan,  1892). 

A  good  exposition  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  charity  organization 
by  the  secretary  of  the  London  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Philanthropy  and  Social  Progress  (New  York,  Crowell,  1893). 

A  collection  of  essays  dealing  with  several  phases  of  social  improve- 
ment. 

Potter,  The  Cooperative  Movement  (London,  Swan,  1893). 

History  and  progress  of  the  movement,  with  statistical  tables. 

Woods,  English  Social  Movements. 
A  most  suggestive  work. 

Toynbee,  Industrial  Revolution  in  England,  ch.  14. 

Hopeful  tendencies  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  greatest  social  work- 
ers of  the  century. 

2.  Special  Report  (or  reports)  on  Local  Agencies. 

This  report  should  set  forth  what  the  local  society  (social  group)  is  doing 
to  assist  the  unfortunate,  and  to  punish  the  vicious.  Sources  :  Reports  of 
the  various  institutions,  and  material  gathered  in  visitations. 

3.  General  discussion,  topic :  The  Punishment  of  Crime. 
Rejerences  : 

Abbot,  Christianity  and  Social  Problems,  ch.  i. 

Short  discussion  of  the  problem  of  criminology,   favoring  remedial 

instead  of  punitive  measures. 
Du  Cane,  The  Punishment  and  Prevention  of  Crime  (New  York,  Mac- 

millan,  1885). 

History  of  punishment,  especially  in  England,  with  special  attention 

to  modern  methods. 
Ellis,  The  Criminal  (New  York,  Scribner,  1892). 

An  instructive  and  entertaining  treatise  embodying  the  results  of 

criminal  anthropology  down  to  date. 
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Ferri,  Criminal  Sociology  (New  York,  Appleton,  1896). 

Presents  latest  thought  on  criminology,  tending  to  substitute  pre- 
vention and  reform  for  repression  and  punishment. 

Henderson,  Defectives,  Dependents,  and  Delinquents. 
A  guide  to  the  whole  subject. 

Wines,  Punishment  and  Reformation  (New  York,  Crowell,  1895). 
History,  theory,  and  practice  of  criminology  ably  presented. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  any  club  will  be  able  to  follow 
strictly  the  programme  here  presented,  otherwise  the  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  special  reports  would  be  more  specific.  Many 
interesting  topics,  of  course,  could  not  be  included.  These  may 
be  taken  up  by  expanding  the  course.  Without  including  other 
topics,  however,  study  may  be  extended.  Almost  every  topic 
will  bear  indefinite  expansion. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  this  paper  is  not  an 
attempt  to  popularize  sociology,  though  the  work  proposed  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of  that  subject.  It  is  rather 
an  effort  to  encourage  good  citizenship.  Under  present  con- 
ditions machine  politicians,  as  a  rule,  run  municipal  govern- 
ments. The  recourse  of  intelligent  citizenship  is  to  acquire  and 
to  use  superior  knowledge  of  social  conditions  and  the  machin- 
ery of  government.  When  this  is  realized  the  social  conscious- 
ness will  be  enlarged,  civic  pride  will  be  engendered,  practicable 
social  reforms  will  be  proposed,  and  intelligent,  concerted  social 
action  will  be  possible.  In  achieving  the  end  desired  general 
social  study  is  indispensable.  This  study  may  best  be  carried 
on  through  clubs  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  social 
self-knowledge. 

I.   W.    HOWERTH. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Organisme  et  Soci^ti.     Par  Ren6  Worms.     Bibliotheque  Sociol- 
ogique  Internationale,  I.  Paris:  V.  Giard  et  E.  Briere,  1896. 
Pp.  412. 
La   Pathologic  Sociale.     Par    Paul    de    Lilienfeld.     Avec   une 
Preface  de  Rene  Worms.     Bibliotheque  Sociologique  Inter- 
nationale,   II.     Paris:  V.   Giard    et   E.    Briere,    1896.     Pp. 
xlvii+332. 
The  charm  of  analogy  !     What  a  power  it  has  been  in  the  mental 
world  !     It  is  simply  the  imagination  taking  one  of  the  many  directions 
in  which  it  naturally  moves.     It  is  the  creative  faculty  of  man  which 
does  not  always  express  itself  in  marble,  on  canvas,  or  in  measure.     It 
inheres  in  the  man  of  science  as  well  as  in  the  artist  or  the  poet,  and 
it  cannot  be  suppressed.     It  lives  alike  in  the  savage,  the  untutored 
peasant  or  shepherd,  in  the  half-educated  classes  of  modern  society, 
and  in  the  best  stored  minds  of  our  day.     Think  of  the  poetry  that  was 
woven  into  the  early  history  of  the  aborigines  of  America!  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  Morgans,  the  Powells,  the  Holmes's  and 
the  Brintons  in  eliminating  it !     Most  of  it  was  the  immediate  fruit  of 
this  passion  for  analogies.     Whole  lives  have  been  spent  in  demon- 
strating that  the  North  American  Indians  are  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
Vast  labors  have  been  devoted  to  tracing  their  languages  back  to  the 
Sanskrit.     Innumerable  analogies  have  been  discovered  between  their 
ceremonies,  customs,  designs,  and  symbolic  figures  and  those  of  Asia 
and  Egypt.     Their  comparatively  modern  Indian  origin  is  proved  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  Buddhist  cross  or  swastica,  and  their  Hellenic 
ancestry  by  the  analogy  between  the  words  Potomac  and  Trora/Ao? ! 

But  the  love  of  analogy  is  not  confined  to  ethnology.  It  permeates 
history  and  literature  and  gives  us  those  laborious  demonstrations  by 
means  of  mysterious  ciphers  and  cryptograms  that  Lord  Bacon  was  the 
natural  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
It  penetrates  every  branch  of  science,  and  aside  from  the  wonderful 
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harmony  early  discovered  between  the  twelve  apostles  and  the  twelve 
planets,  it  performed  the  valuable  service  of  creating  the  constellations 
of  the  heavens.  It  constitutes  a  sort  of  animism,  and  its  favorite 
amusement  is  to  animate  the  inorganic  world  and  to  personify  abstract 
ideas  and  relations.  Many  there  are  who  are  convinced  that  this  world 
of  ours  is  in  very  truth  a  great  living  beast  with  all  the  organs  and 
functions  of  a  huge  animal,  and  that  men  are  merely  parasites  upon  it 
like  fleas  among  the  hairs  of  an  animal's  skin.  To  the  stage  of  meta- 
physics or  personification  belong  such  analogies  as  Hobbes'  conception 
of  the  state  as  a  huge  Leviathan,  a  conception  reflected  by  Herder, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and  Comte's  idea  of  humanity  as  a  Grand 
£tre. 

Akin  to  these,  and  especially  to  the  former,  is  the  somewhat  broader 
analogy  of  society  to  an  organism,  Bluntschli  in  his  Allgemeines  Staats- 
rechty  1852,  furnishing  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  animated 
state  and  the  social  organism.  The  question  of  priority  in  propound- 
ing the  latter  doctrine  has  arisen.  By  many  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Schaffle's  great  work,  Bau  und  Leben  des  socialen  Korpers,  which  first 
appeared  in  1875,  should  be  regarded  as  its  true  starting  point,  but 
not  only  did  the  first  volume  of  Lilienfeld's  Gedanken  uber  die  Social- 
wissenschaft  der  Zukunft,  in  which  it  is  fully  set  forth,  appear  two  years 
earlier,  but,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  M.  Worms  to  the  present 
work  by  that  author,  large  parts  of  the  other  appeared  in  the  Russian 
language  somewhat  earlier  still.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Spencer's 
treatment  of  that  subject  was  later,  as  the  first  volume  of  his  Principles  of 
Sociology  did  not  appear  till  1874,  but  his  views  are  set  forth  in  his 
Study  of  Sociology ,  1873,  and  much  earlier  in  an  article  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Review  for  January  1860/  Nor  was  this  his  earliest  utterance  on 
the  social  organism.  There  is  a  distinct  adumbration  of  it  in  the 
original  edition  of  his  Social  Statics^  1850,  pp.  451-453,  which  is  in 
advance  of  Bluntschli.  But  neither  can  we  ascribe  to  Mr.  Spencer 
the  origination  of  the  scientific  conception  of  the  analogy  between 
society  and  an  organism.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Comte's  Positive 
Philosophy^  that  great  neglected  storehouse  of  original  ideas,  this  anal- 
ogy is  clearly  pointed  out  in  various  passages.  This  volume  originally 
appeared  in  1838,  and  some  of  the  passages  may  be  found  on  pages 
285  and  31 1  of  the  third  edition. 

We  have  now  before  us  two  works  from  the  same  press,  written  by 

•See  this  Journal,  Vol.  I,  pp.  317-322. 
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two  of  the  leaders  in  the  modern  sociological  movement,  reiterating 
and  reCnforcing,  each  in  its  way,  this  doctrine  of  the  social  organism. 
Both  authors  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea,  both  are  equipped 
with  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
and  both  books  are  literally  packed  with  facts  and  arguments  in  its 
support.  As  we  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  question  and  see  these 
facts  and  arguments  piled  upon  one  another  like  Ossa  upon  Pelion  and 
Olympus  upon  Ossa,  we  feel  fairly  crushed  by  their  weight.  How  pre- 
sumptuous would  be  any  attempt  at  criticism  !  Indeed  do  not  these 
able  and  adroit  advocates  disarm  all  possible  criticism  by  fully  stating 
every  objection  that  has  ever  been  raised  and  then  fully  answering  it  ? 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  is  left  to  do  but  to  let  the  objections  and 
their  answers  stand  and  exert  each  its  legitimate  influence  upon  differ- 
ently constituted  mindSj  Still  there  are  some  who  may  be  capable  of 
occasionally  pausing  even  in  the  midst  of  such  a  surging  torrent  and 
of  imagining  themselves  for  the  moment  out  of  the  stream  and  quiet 
spectators  upon  its  banks.  From  such  a  standpoint  there  are  certain 
very  general  questions,  questions  that  may  have  no  direct  relation  to 
any  of  the  specific  tenets  that  are  being  defended,  that  may  arise  and 
crowd  out  for  the  time  being  the  particular  considerations  that  are 
being  urged.  To  change  the  figure,  some  minds  are  so  constituted 
that  they  can  and  will  from  time  to  time  suspend  all  regular  business 
in  order  to  take  stock  and  find  out  whether  their  business  is  running 
at  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  questions  is:  What  is  an  analogy?  In 
biology,  which  is  the  standpoint  of  both  our  authors  and  of  all  defend- 
ers of  the  social  organism  theory  in  whatever  form,  this  word  has 
a  very  definite  meaning —  a  technical  usage — viz.,  physiological  without 
anatomical  similarity.  It  is  contrasted  with  homology,  which  is  ana- 
tomical similarity  irrespective  of  function.  If  this  is  all  they  mean  by 
the  analogy  between  society  and  an  organism,  there  seems  to  be  no 
objection  to  pursuing  it  to  its  utmost  extent  and  determining  how  far 
social  functions  resemble  organic  functions,  recognizing  all  the  time 
that  there  is  no  real  morphological  or  structural  resemblance  any  more 
than  there  is  between  the  wing  of  a  bat  and  that  of  a  bird.  What,  then, 
does  Senator  Lilienfeld  mean  by  his  oft-repeated  expression,  "r^^/ anal- 
ogy "  ?  Does  he  mean  that  there  are  homologies  ?  It  seems  difficult  to 
interpret  him  otherwise.  Not  only  in  the  present  treatise,  but  through- 
out his  great  five-volume  work,  and,  later  than  either,  in  a  pamphlet 
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recently  issued,'  he  denies  that  society  can  be  properly  called  a  super- 
organism,  as  Mr.  Spencer  proposes,  and  insists  that  it  is  in  very  truth 
an  organism.  But  what  manner  of  organism  does  he  make  it  out  to 
be  ?  An  organism  consisting  entirely  of  a  "  social  nervous  system  "  and 
"social  intercellular  structure."  Is  there  any  such  animal  or  plant  as 
that  ?  How  much  of  the  body  of  an  animal  consists  of  "intercellular 
structure  "  ?  Is  not  this  expression  to  the  biologist  a  contradiction  of 
terms?  What  is  "structure"  in  biology?  Is  it  not  wholly  cellular 
(or  vascular,  in  which  the  most  highly  developed  cells  are  differenti- 
ated into  vessels)?  It  is  true,  there  are  fluids  of  various  kinds  flowing 
through  the  animal  body  in  various  physiological  capacities,  but  the 
blood  is  full  of  corpuscles,  /.  e.y  cells,  and  the  lymphatics  and  secre- 
tions are  not  "structures."  There  are  also  some  structures  in  the 
animal  body  that  for  physiological  reasons  are  devoid  of  sensitive 
nerves,  but  they  are  all  made  up  of  cells.  Lilienfeld  and  Worms  both 
agree  that  individual  men  constitute  the  cells  of  the  social  organism, 
and  both  take  this  in  a  literal  biological  sense,  that  they  represent  the 
"real"  cells  as  made  known  by  Schleiden  and  Schwann.  But  the  first 
of  these  authors  maintains  that  the  individual  men  in  society  taken 
together  only  constitute  the  nervous  system  of  society,  and  that  soci- 
ety is  devoid  of  all  the  other  systems  of  the  animal  body.  In  their 
stead  we  have  the  intercellular  structure,  which,  as  he  says,  is  produced 
by  the  nervous  system,  or,  as  the  biologists  would  say,  secreted  by  it. 
And  what  is  this  intercellular  structure  of  society  ?  As  I  understand 
him  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  material  (and  perhaps  spiritual)  capital 
of  society,  the  product  of  human  labor  and  thought.  Sometimes  he 
seems  to  give  it  somewhat  the  scope  that  Mr.  Spencer  gives  to  society 
itself,  as  including  the  soil,  water,  air,  flora,  and  fauna,  in  short,  the 
environment  of  society.  But  if  this  is  all  intercellular  structure  and  is 
only  the  product  of  the  nervous  system  and  no  part  of  that  system 
itself,  where  is  the  consistency  of  speaking,  as  both  our  authors  do,  of 
telegraph  lines  as  analogues  of  nerves  ? 

Another  question  that  will  sometimes  obtrude  is :  What  are  the 
limits  of  the  social  organism  ?  Is  it  all  of  society,  /.  ^.,  the  whole 
aggregate  of  individual  men  (social  cells), or  are  there  many  societies? 
If  the  latter,  how  are  these  social  organisms  bounded  and  delimited  ? 
Are  the  lines  political,  or  national,  or  racial,  or  ethnic,  or  linguistic  ? 

■ "  L'Organi»mo  Sociale  €  un  Superorganismo?  "  Estratta  dalla  Riforma  Sociale, 
FaK.  3,  anno  III,  Vol.  VI,  Tornio,  1896. 
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In  any  of  these  cases  we  have  a  remarkably  heterogeneous  lot  of  organ- 
isms, satyrs,  centaurs,  minotaurs,  or  beings  still  more  inextricably 
mixed.  Think  of  the  number  of  German,  Irish,  African,  and  Chinese 
cells  that  have  got  into  the  American  social  organism  !  For  it  cannot 
be  objected  that  the  process  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  mingling  of 
hereditary  strains  by  the  process  of  reproduction.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  physiological  units  —  gemmules,  micellae,  biophores,  plastidules, 
and  what  not  — that  make  up  the  stirp  or  germ  plasm  in  heredity,  but 
with  the  biological  units,  or  cells,  which  are  products  of  an  entirely 
different  order,  vastly  superior  in  size  and  complexity,  and  widely  dif- 
ferentiated in  all  organic  beings  at  all  developed.  No  animal  cell  — 
not  even  in  reproduction  except  the  spermatozoa — ever  passes  entire 
from  one  organism  to  another.  But  these  social  cells  stalk  abroad  at 
will  and  migrate  singly  or  in  droves,  permanently  or  temporarily,  from 
one  organism  to  another. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  one  social  organism,  embracing 
all  individual  men,  is  the  picture  at  all  relieved?  Are  not  the  hetero- 
geneity and  incongruity  still  further  increased?  How  is  that  part  of  the 
social  nervous  system  which  is  located  in  China  or  Soudan  related  to 
the  part  that  is  located  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg? 

But  if  such  questions  are  not  serious  there  are  others  that  are  so. 
Mr.  Spencer  was  frightened  a  long  way  out  of  the  doctrine  by  the 
specter  of  centralization  which  its  logical  results  so  clearly  presented. 
All  are  agreed  that  government  is  the  analogue  of  the  animal  brain. 
But  consider  the  autocratic  power  that  the  brain  wields  over  the  animal 
organism!  Is  society  coming  to  this?  Huxley  asked  this  question  of 
Spencer.  It  has  never  been  answered.  Our  authors  are  far  from  being 
socialists,  indeed  both  of  them  manifest  grave  apprehensions  from  that 
quarter.  The  social  organism  theory  leads  direct  into  the  socialist 
camp.  Already  M.  Pioger  has  taken  up  the  line  of  march.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  the  present  writer  pointed  out*  that  in  so  far  as  society 
can  be  said  to  represent  an  organism  it  must  be  one  very  low  in 
the  scale  of  development,  one  in  which  the  parts  are  but  feebly  inte- 
grated and  in  which  scarcely  any  controlling  ganglion  has  as  yet  been 
formed.  M.  Pioger'  had,  it  seems,  a  year  earlier,  taken  the  same  view, 
and  urged  it,  as  well  he  might,  in  defense  of  socialism.  To  this  com- 
plexion it  must  come  if  society  is  an  organism  and  government  is  its 
brain. 

*This  Journal,  Vol.  I,  November  1895,  p.  325. 
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A  still  broader  question  sometimes  insists  upon  forcing  itself  in 
between  the  lines  of  such  books  as  we  are  considering.  What  is  society 
anyhow?  Society  is  an  idea.  It  is  not  a  concrete  material  thing  at  all. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  general  class  of  ideas  as  a  genus  or  a  species. 
A  genus  is  not  an  organism,  neither  is  a  species,  nor  any  other  classific 
group.  These  are  conceptions,  ideas.  They  are  true  Platonic  ideas. 
This  does  not  detract  from  their  importance.  The  most  important 
things  in  the  world  are  ideas  —  virtue,  honor,  justice,  liberty,  truth 
itself.  Now  society  is  simply  an  idea,  a  relation  of  things,  not  a  con- 
crete object.  It  was  with  just  such  questions  that  the  old  mediaeval 
philosophy  —  realism,  nominalism,  conceptualism,  idealism,  etc. — 
occupied  itself.  The  essence  of  metaphysics  is  to  objectify  ideas,  to 
make  entities  out  of  relations.  The  method  of  the  advocates  of  the 
social  organism  theory  is  essentially  metaphysical  or  ontological.  It  is 
not  scientific.  It  imputes  individual  reality  to  a  classific  idea.  It 
objectifies,  or,  as  Comte  says,  personifies  a  property.  The  distinguished 
ethnologist.  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  from  his  prolonged  studies  in  savage 
philosophy  finds  that  the  human  mind  passes  through  three  distinct 
preliminary  states  in  its  transition  to  the  scientific  state.  These  are 
(i)  imputation,  (2)  personification,  and  (3)  reification.  These  may 
be  compared  to  the  first  two  of  Comte's  "  trois  ^tats,"  the  first  two 
being  phases  (not  overlooked  by  Comte)  of  his  theological  stage, 
and  the  third  being  exactly  commensurate  with  his  metaphysical  stage. 
Our  authors  are  to  be  classed  in  this  third  stage  of  "  reification."  They 
have  reified  society,  which  is  only  an  abstract  idea. 

It  may  be  objected  that  society  is  something  different  from  humanity 
as  a  whole,  from  the  genus  Homo,  or,  as  some  prefer,  the  species  Homo 
sapiens.  Grant  this,  and  compare  a  society  with  a  pack  of  wolves 
{homo  homini lupus).  Is  a  pack  of  wolves  (held  together  by  a  conscious- 
ness not  merely  of  "kind"  but  of  advantage,  the  same  as  men  in  society) 
an  organism?  It  is  the  same  whether  the  object  is  offensive  or  defen- 
sive. Is  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a  mountain  side,  or  of  wild  geese  flying 
in  a  triangle,  an  organism?  Why  is  not  any  troop,  or  group,  or  herd, 
or  swarm  of  gregarious  animals  an  organism  as  well  as  a  horde,  or 
clan,  or  tribe,  or  race  of  men?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  to 
which  the  theory,  logically  carried  out,  gives  rise. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  biologists  are  responsible  for  the 
prominence  which  the  social  organism  theory  has  assumed.     Nothing 

*JULIIN  PlOGBR,  La  VUSodaUt  la  Morale^  et  U  Progris,  1894. 
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could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  spe- 
cialist in  any  branch  of  biology  who  has  given  it  any  degree  of  impor- 
tance. The  heaviest  blow  that  has  ever  been  leveled  against  it  came 
from  that  type  and  prince  of  biologists,  Professor  Huxley  (Adminis- 
trative Nihilism).  Both  Darwin  and  Haeckel  have  recognized  the  true 
"  analogy,"  but  neither  has  laid  great  stress  upon  it.  Mr.  Spencer, 
although  his  Principles  of  Biology  is  certainly  his  masterpiece,  makes 
no  pretension  to  any  specialty  in  biology,  and  might  as  well  be  called 
a  psychologist  or  a  chemist,  but  he  is  too  good  a  biologist  to  swallow 
the  doctrine  in  the  large  doses  prescribed  by  the  two  authors  now 
under  consideration.  The  present  writer  has  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  two  of  the  lesser  but  cognate  branches  of  biology,  and 
has  made  some  excursions  into  certain  of  its  wider  fields,  and  while  he 
fully  acknowledges  the  existence  of  an  analogy  and  yields  to  none  in 
appreciating  the  inestimable  value  to  sociology  of  biological  prin- 
ciples, he  is  still  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  more  harm  than  good 
may  come  from  the  attempt  to  push  such  considerations  farther  than 
the  strict  limits  of  science  and  fact  will  warrant. 

What  then  does  it  all  amount  to,  and  what  is  the  real  outcome  of 
the  whole  discussion  ?  Simply  this,  that  the  laws  of  evolution  are  cos- 
mical  in  their  sweep,  and  that  whatever  department  of  nature  we  look 
into  we  find  them  operating  in  the  same  way  and  bringing  about  the 
same  results.  We  might  as  well  say  that  organisms  are  planetary  sys- 
tems because  the  laws  of  evolution  are  working  the  same  in  both.  We 
could  with  equal  propriety  claim  that  language  is  an  organism,  for 
everyone  knows  what  remarkable  analogies  occur  between  organic 
and  linguistic  phenomena.  We  find  analogies  everywhere,  and  they 
only  seem  to  prove  the  identity  of  different  spheres  of  cosmic  action 
when  we  forget  that  the  universe  is  under  the  dominion  of  one  grand 
law;  but  so  soon  as  this  is  recognized,  instead  of  wondering  at  the 
likenesses  of  things  we  learn  rather  to  wonder  at  the  diversities  that 
nature  presents. 

There  is  no  space  left  in  which  to  deal  with  that  mere  corollary  of 
the  subject  which  is  called  social  pathology.  Both  authors  include 
it,  only  Senator  Lilienfeld's  work  professes  to  be  confined  to  this 
aspect.  It  is  not  so,  but  is  really  a  summary  of  his  great  work,  which 
M.  Worms  in  his  introduction  to  it  says  with  some  humor  and  much 
truth,  could  not  be  made  so  voluminous  and  discursive  when  written 
in  the  French  language !     Social  pathology  as  treated  by  both  authors 
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is  simply  the  prognosis,  diagnosis,  prophylactics,  and  therapeutics  of 
existing  social  evils.  Aside  from  the  alleged  underlying  biological 
principle  and  the  somewhat  novel  terminology,  the  treatment  of  this 
side  of  the  subject  is  not  notably  original,  and  in  fact  one  is  some- 
what surprised  to  find  that  with  such  a  profoundly  scientific  substratum 
the  social  questions  discussed  are,  after  all,  both  in  their  normal  and 
their  pathological  aspects,  little  else  than  those  that  confront  us  in 
other  economic,  sociological,  and  even  popular  literature  everywhere. 
The  social  organism  theory  is  merely  used  as  a  thread  upon  which  to 
string  every  conceivable  question  in  the  social  world,  and  one  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  this  theory  is  its  use  in  furnishing  the 
vehicle  in  which  are  thus  borne  and  distributed  to  the  world  the  fer- 
tile ideas  and  the  ripened  wisdom  of  such  well-stored  minds.  Let  us 
thank  the  "social  organism"  for  this  service  to  the  world. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 


The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects.  By  F.  H.  Wines 
and  John  Koren.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1897 

An  investigation  has  been  carefully  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  President  Eliot,  President  Low,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Carter,  subcommittee 
of  fifty  to  collect  data  in  relation  to  the  liquor  traffic.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee  is  to  prepare  a  basis  of  fact  for  social  judgments  and  to 
do  this  in  a  thoroughly  impartial  spirit.  The  volume  here  noticed 
forms  one  part  of  a  series  of  studies.  Its  main  topics  are  Prohibition 
in  Maine  and  in  Iowa,  The  South  Carolina  Dispensary  System,  The 
Restrictive  System  in  Massachusetts,  The  Liquor  Laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
The  Ohio  Liquor  Tax,  Liquor  Laws  in  Indiana,  and  The  Missouri  Local 
Option  Law.  The  main  conclusions  which  are  suggested  by  the  data 
are  summarized  by  the  committee. 

The  results  of  the  statistical  researches  are  mainly  negative ;  even 
if  the  student  had  command  of  government  agencies  for  collecting  the 
materials  they  could  not  be  conclusive  because  the  local  conditions  are 
so  various  and  shifting. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  legislation  are  accurately  and  fully  given, 
and  the  testimonies  of  intelligent  witnesses  throw  light  on  the  effects 
of  the  laws.  At  every  step  the  inquiry  is  hindered  by  prejudices,  par- 
tisanship, and  hostile  economic  interests. 
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Prohibitory  legislation  has  succeeded  in  preventing  the  manufacture 
on  a  large  scale  of  distilled  and  malt  liquors  within  the  very  limited 
area  covered  by  it ;  but  has  not  succeeded  in  preventing  the  sale  of 
such  liquors.  Many  social  evils,  as  evasion  of  lew,  hypocrisy,  and 
bribery,  have  been  aggravated  by  this  legislation.  Local  option  has 
had  a  fair  success  in  towns  generally  opposed  to  the  saloon  —  if  they 
were  near  enough  license  towns  to  get  intoxicants !  The  provisions  of 
the  license  laws  which  have  been  most  useful  in  restricting  the  evils  of 
dramshops  are  carefully  described. 

The  committee  distinctly  shows  that  the  South  Carolina  dispensary 
law  lacks  the  essential  feature  of  the  Norway  method :  it  does  not 
remove  the  motive  of  private  gain,  because  the  salaries  of  dispensers 
are  made  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  business  done  in  their  respec- 
tive dispensaries.  It  is  important  that  the  public  should  understand 
that  the  failures  of  the  Carolina  plan  cannot  be  charged  to  the  Norway 
plan. 

The  non-legislative  methods  of  diminishing  the  injuries  due  to  the 
drink  traffic  are  not  considered  in  this  report,  but  will  be  discussed  by 
other  subcommittees.  The  names  of  the  investigators  and  of  the 
directors  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  ability,  fairness,  and  scientific 
accuracy.  The  book  is  a  model  in  all  these  aspects  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  who  have  occasion  to  speak  or  write  on  the 
subject.  C.  R.  Henderson. 


Grundbegriffe   utid  Grufidlagefi   der    Volkswirthschaft.      Zur    Ein- 
fiihrung    in   das   Studium    der  Staatswissenschaften.     Von 
Dr.  Julius  Lehr.     Leipzig :  Verlag  von  C.  L.   Hirschfeld, 
1895. 
For  its  clearness  and  conciseness,  for  completely  unbiased  scien- 
tific judgment,  and  for  the  characteristic  feature  —  rare  enough  in  most 
German  "outlines"  of  economics  —  of  leaving  aside  matters  of  minor 
importance  in  order  to  devote  all  attention  to  those  which  justly  claim 
consideration,  this  is  the  best  outline  of  political  economy  that  I  have 
yet  seen.     It   is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  employment  of 
algebraic  proofs  and   illustrations   offers  any  considerable  help  to  the 
average  reader  in  pursuing  the  anthor's  arguments. 

Of  the  350  pages  which  the  book  approximately  contains,  about  60 
are  devoted  to  the  concept  of  value,  and  about  130  to   the  regulation 
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of  prices.  The  section  on  prices  is  masterful,  and  terminates  the  work. 
While  Professor  Lehr  fully  acknowledges  the  importance  of  the 
investigations  of  such  writers, as  Menger,  Walras,  and  Bohm-Bawerk, 
which  he  frequently  cites,  he  nevertheless  maintains  that  the  theory  of 
final  utility  represents  the  exclusive  study  of  but  one  determinative 
series  of  phenomena  in  the  regulation  of  prices — of  which  the  cost  of 
production  offers  the  supplementary  explanation.  He  attempts  to  show 
that  there  is  no  such  opposition  between  the  classical  theory  of  value 
and  price  and  the  more  recent  doctrine  of  final  utility,  as  is  frequently 
supposed. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  book  is  the  section  on  the  legal  organ- 
ization of  society.  Every  economic  society  develops  within  the  bound- 
aries, so  to  speak,  of  a  fixed  legal  system,  and  receives  from  this  legal 
system  its  peculiar  stamp.  The  relation  of  law  to  economic  activity 
may  be  described  as  that  of  the  form  to  the  contents,  and  the  intimacy 
of  the  relation  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  economic  laws  and 
concepts  which  are  not  merely  borrowed  from  natural  science  contain 
the  supposition  of  a  somehow  regulated  society  —  presuppose,  in  short, 
a  legal  system.  It  was  a  mistake  of  the  elder  economists,  in  their  dis- 
cussions of  economic  concepts  and  laws,  to  omit  indicating  that  it  was 
a  distinct  form  of  society  which  alone  their  system  attempted  to  explain. 
It  was  thus  the  idea  could  arise  that  there  existed  universal  economic 
laws,  bound  neither  by  time  nor  space,  and  independent  of  the  legal 
structure  of  society.  If  the  chief  service  of  the  historical  school  has 
been  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  temporal  and  local  in  economic 
theory,  the  work  of  Rodbertus  and  Wagner  in  emphasizing  the  inter- 
dependence of  economic  and  legal  concepts  was  of  almost  equal 
importance. 

Some  objections,  of  course,  might  be  made  to  parts  of  Professor 
Lehr's  work.  Thus  ft  might  be  urged  that  in  the  treatment  of  free 
goods,  as  distinguished  from  economic  goods,  he  fails  sufficiently  to 
appreciate  the  relativity  of  the  term  free.  Many  of  the  "gifts"  of 
nature  are  neither  common  to  all  humanity  nor  gratuitous.  Excellent 
qualities  of  soil  and  of  climate,  for  instance,  and  partly  the  products 
which  ensue  therefrom,  are  the  gifts  of  nature  only  to  certain  favored 
countries. 

Another  case.  On  page  222  a  diagram  of  the  demands  of  three 
purchasers  of  a  certain  ware  is  constructed,  and  their  demands  are 
added  to  constitute  the  total  demand.     In  his  explanation  of  this 
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diagram,  Lehr  remarks  that  the  "  final  utility  for  all  purchasers  would 
be  identical,  that  is  to  say  equal  to  the  price."  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
final  utility  for  each  purchaser  would  equal  the  price ;  but  it  (the  final 
utility)  would  nevertheless  itself  vary,  for  the  simple  reason  that  one 
and  the  same  price  does  not  signify  an  equal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
all  buyers,  but  one  which  varies  according  to  their  respective  total 
purchasing  capacity.  At  a  certain  price  the  wealthy  purchaser  may 
see  fit  to  acquire  five  increments  of  the  article  in  question,  the  poor 
man  be  able  to  secure  but  one.  The  final  utility  differs,  therefore, 
enormously,  though  in  both  cases  it  equals  the  price. 

Such  faults  of  fact  or  expression  as  those  indicated  are,  however, 
few  and  far  between,  and  may  be  well  taken  into  the  bargain  with  such 
chapters  as  the  remarkable  one  on  natural  prices.  The  author  here 
thoroughly  demonstrates  the  untenability  of  Marx's  theory  of  value, 
and  the  inevitable  failure  of  all  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  once 
established  distinction  between  "concrete"  and  "abstract"  time  of 
labor.  Marx's  well-known  discussion!  of  "real"  and  "socially  neces- 
sary" hours  of  labor,  so  far  as  it  is  not  meant  for  bare  agitatory  put- 
poses,  is  of  a  distinctly  ideological  character.  The  essential  points  of 
Marx's  theory  might  easily  have  been  condensed  into  a  much  more 
comprehensible  presentation  than  the  series  of  abstractions  in  which 
he  has  seen  fit  to  clothe  them.  Moreover,  the  moment  one  attempts 
to  take  into  account  demand  and  the  individual  judgment  of  value, 
the  moment  one  concedes  that  the  costs  of  production  vary  and  that 
interest  must  be  reckoned  among  the  costs,  one  has  completely 
entered  the  camp  of  the  "biirgerliche  Nationalokonomen"  which  Marx 
so  virulently  attacks. 

Less  satisfactory  than  the  treatment  of  Marx  is  Lehr's  discussion  of 
Thiinen's  theory  of  natural  wages ;  it  might  well  have  been  omitted. 
The  impression,  notwithstanding,  which  the  entire  work  leaves  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  if  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  approach  the 
standard  here  established  the  editor  of  the  whole  is  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated. 

The  "Hand-  und  Lehrbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften "  which  Dr. 
Kuno  Frankenstein,  of  Berlin,  has  planned,  and  of  which  Professor 
Lehr's  book  is  the  first  installment,  is  in  several  respects  a  remarkable 
undertaking.  It  will  consist  of  about  thirty  volumes,  covering  the 
entire  field  of  political  science  —  as  Dr.  Frankenstein  conceives  its 
compass.     The  first  section,  Political  Economy,  will  include  treatises  on 
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the  fundamental  concepts  of  economics,  on  distribution,  on  the  diverse 
branches  of  production,  on  transportation,  on  insurance,  on  population, 
on  socialism,  and  on  the  history  of  economic  doctrines.  The  second 
section.  Finance,  will  embrace  volumes  on  that  science  as  a  whole,  on 
the  principles  of  taxation,  on  banking,  etc.  The  third  section.  Public 
and  Administrative  Law,  will  commence  with  a  treatise  on  the  general 
theory  of  the  state,  and  another  on  the  theory  of  administration,  fol- 
lowed by  works  on  education,  on  police,  on  poor  laws,  etc.  The 
fourth  and  last  section  is  devoted  to  Statistics.  The  books  will  not 
be  published  in  any  prearranged  order,  and  while  the  series  will 
systematically  cover  the  whole  field  each  volume  is  to  be  a  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject  dealt  with,  and  separately  purchasable.  To 
each  of  the  volumes  —  for  whose  preparation  an  array  of  German 
authorities,  some  of  them  as  prominent  in  the  civil  service  as  in  the 
world  of  science,  has  been  secured — a  bibliography  as  complete  as 
possible  is  to  be  annexed. 

Thus  the  utility  of  this  initial  volume  is  considerably  heightened 
by  the  addition  of  some  twenty-five  large  pages  of  bibliography ;  and 
I  ought  to  note,  in  conclusion,  that  the  book  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  printing.  'C-  W.  A.  Veditz. 

Paris. 
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Religion  as  a  Social  Force. —  "The  two  most  powerful  social  forces  known  to 
man  are  the  religious  and  the  economic.  The  latter  has  been  discussed  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  able  thinkers  in  all  civilized  lands  for  the  past  hundred  years  or  more. 
The  former  has  been  strangely  neglected.  There  have  indeed  been  those  who  have 
attempted  to  give  a  scientific  account  of  society  and  have  entirely  neglected  religion, 
one  of  the  two  mightiest  social  forces.  Something  stranger  still  has  happened.  When 
others  have  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  religion  as  a  social  force,  men  in  the 
name  of  science  have  denounced  them  and  ridiculed  them  for  so  doing.  Yet  it  is  hard 
to  think  of  anything  more  unscientific  than  any  philosophy  of  society  which  neglects  a 
consideration  of  the  role  played  in  its  evolution  by  religion.  The  attempt  to  neglect 
this  role  is  more  than  unscientific  ;  it  is  absurd." 

Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his  Social  Evolution,  holds  that  the  interests  of  the  individual 
and  that  of  society  are  antagonistic,  and  that  religion  has  no  rational  sanction.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  progress  leaves  many  uncoordinated  members  in  its  trail,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  have  their  interests  enhanced  by  social  evolution.  Religion 
is  first  of  all  a  social  cement  and  so  furnishes  a  rational  sanction  for  social  action. 
Religion  is  the  very  cause  of  society  and  without  society  we  can  have  no  progress. 
"  No  society  has  ever  come  into  existence  without  the  help  of  religion  ;  no  society  has 
ever  thrived  in  which  religion  has  not  been  a  real,  vital  force ;  no  society  has  ever  sur- 
vived a  general  decay  of  religion." 

Religion  is  a  source  of  disunion  as  well  as  of  union.  The  areas  of  union,  how- 
ever, are  continually  growing  larger  and  larger.  It  provides  rational  and  ultra-rational 
but  not  anti-rational  sanctions  for  individual  conduct,  and  this  conduct  is  in  the  true 
interest  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  "  Religion  clarifies  the  vision  and  enables 
men  to  see  their  own  true  interests."  It  is  also  a  power  and  so  enables  men  to  do  that 
which  is  advantageous  to  them.  It  encourages  the  long  view  rather  than  the  short 
view  and  so  becomes  a  tremendous  force  in  upward  social  evolution. 

"  Religion  furnishes  us  with  ideals  of  true  social  happiness,  and  encourages  us  to 
follow  these  ideals.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  ideals,  which  continually  become  higher 
and  nobler,  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  society  are  in  the  main  harmonious. 
It  is  in  the  minority  and  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  a  sacrifice  of  individual 
interests  is  required,  and  it  is  a  minority  and  not  a  majority  who  must  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  interests  of  society.  When,  however,  the  time  comes  for  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual to  make  a  sacrifice  in  an  exceptional  case,  or  for  the  exceptional  individual  to 
give  up  all  save  honor  and  character,  then  religion  is  a  support.  Religion  encourages 
all  the  self-sacrifice  which  social  evolution  demands.  Self-sacrifice,  however,  is  not  an 
end,  but  is  only  a  means.  Religion  encourages  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  both  social 
and  individual,  and  in  this  pursuit  of  happiness  we  are  meeting  with  a  fair  measure 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  measure  of  success,  while  the  ideals  of  happiness  become 
ever  higher  add  nobler."— Richard  T.  Ely,  Christian  Quarterly,  July  1897. 

Over-nutrition  and  its  Social  Consequences.— The  view  is  generally  enter- 
tained that  in  the  process  of  evolution  organisms  survive  whose  nervous  system  reacts 
pleasurably  when  brought  in  contact  with  utilities,  while  those  which  react  painfully 
are  eliminated.  This  does  not  seem  fully  to  account  for  the  role  played  by  pleasure 
and  pain  in  the  evolutionary  process. 

Assimilation  normally  ends  in  pleasure,  and  pleasure  conditions  psychic  control. 
An  abundance  of  assimilation  is  necessary  for  pleasure-psychic  control,  which  unifies 
the  action  between  the  various  parts  of  the  organism.  Under-nutrition  limits  psychic 
control  and  so  causes  the  displacement  of  the  underfed. 
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Complete  nutrition  can  do  no  more  than  to  create  psychic  control.  Further  social 
progress  depends  upon  social  control.  This  means  that  there  must  be  secured  the 
same  unity  of  action  and  harmony  of  motives  in  society  that  psychic  control  creates  for 
the  individual.  Social  control  is  secured  by  the  elimination  of  the  overfed.  Over- 
nutrition  weakens  psychic  control  and  reduces  the  individual's  energy  by  means  of 
which  economic  advantage  ceases. 

"  Social  progress,  therefore,  demands  a  steady  improvement  in  psychic  control, 
through  which  the  productive  power  is  increased  and  a  corresponding  modification  of 

consumption  in  such  ways  as  will  avoid  over-nutrition Any  increase  of  efficiency 

among  the  well  fed  must  result  in  over-nutrition  if  the  intensity  of  old  wants  is  not 
reduced  and  if  new  ones  of  greater  intensity  are  not  acquired.  Those  who  persist  in 
the  old  habits  fall  victims  to  dissipation  and  disappear." 

For  purposes  of  social  philosophy  the  Darwinian  reasoning  in  this  form  :  i.  The 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  species ;  2.  The  struggle  for  existence ;  3.  The  survival  of 
the  fittest,  is  inadequate.  The  well  fed  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  a 
well-fed  man  need  not  necessarily  be  a  fit  man.  Social  qualities  determine  fitness  in 
his  case.  The  modified  reasoning  is  as  follows:  i.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
species ;  2.  The  struggle  for  existence ;  3.  The  survival  of  the  well  fed ;  4.  The 
degeneration  of  the  overfed ;  5.  The  modification  of  desires  ;  6.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

The  biologic  formula  accounts  for  the  origin  of  species,  but  does  not  account  for 
permanence  of  types.  The  new  formula  accounts  for  the  existence  of  species  under 
the  conditions  that  may  exist,  whether  static  or  dynamic. — S.  N.  Patten,  Annals  0/ the 
American  Academy,  July  1897. 

Have  Americans  any  Social  Standards  ?  —  Society  is  the  social  world  as 
distinct  from  the  economic,  political,  or  intellectual.  In  this  sense  it  means  the  inter- 
change of  courtesies  and  the  receiving  of  hospitality.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  ideal  life  we  have. 

Tradition  controls  the  European  social  world,  and  its  stability  is  its  essence.  In 
a  republican  country  conditions  are  different.  In  America  we  had  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century  the  New  England  and  southern  social  influences,  but  at  present 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  a  purer  democracy,  or  the  New  England  social  type. 

New  Englanders  had  habits  of  thrift  and  frugality,  grew  rich  slowly,  toiled  alone 
or  with  servants,  exhibited  a  keen  intellectual  hunger,  and  made  their  region  the 
literary  and  educational  center  of  the  country.  Southern  social  life  followed  the  Eng- 
lish tradition  more  closely,  and  was  conditioned  by  a  different  economic  life,  made 
possible  by  the  institution  of  slavery.  Fox-hunting  was  a  pastime ;  free-hearted  hos- 
pitality obtained,  and  there  was  constant  merrymaking  in  the  dining  and  drawing 
rooms. 

In  ante  bellum  days  these  opposing  social  forces  and  tendencies  met  at, "  first, 
Washington;  second,  the  watering  places  —  so-called  summer  resorts  with  hotels  —  to 
which  fashionable  people  then  flocked  ;  and,  third,  to  some  extent  the  northern  schools 
and  colleges.  In  each  of  these  places  the  South  was  socially  dominant.'*  But  the  last 
half  century  has  witnessed  great  social  changes.  The  social  balance  has  been  mate- 
rially disturbed  since  the  Civil  War.  "The  result  is  that  the  average  American  is 
helpless  in  the  matter  of  social  judgments.  Middle-aged  people,  usually  of^the  female 
sex  —  for  women  manage  society  in  this  country  —  are  in  a  state  of  timid  anxiety 
about  what  they  shall  eat,  how  they  shall  act,  what  they  shall  wear,  whom  they  shall 
associate  with,  and  where  they  shall  go  in  the  summer." 

The  matters  pertaining  to  social  life  are  not  trivial.  "How  we  live  shows  what 
we  are  living  for.  The  way  a  person  spends  his  leisure  and  the  companions  he  chooses 
give  a  much  juster  indication  of  his  character  than  the  habits  and  associates  of  his 
working  hours."  America  has  some  social  standards  peculiarly  its  own.  Culture 
does  command  respect.  Literary  people  and  others  of  intellectual  habits  are  consid- 
ered to  belong  to  the  best  society.  We  have  simply  abjured  those  which  are  associated 
with  mediseval  oppression  and  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  degree  of  culture  and  dignity 
which  enables  us  to  establish  coherent  standards  of  our  own.— Francbs  M.  Abbott, 
Forum,  July  1 897. 
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The  Genesis  of  Social  Classes. —  A  type  is  an  ensemble  of  distinctive  charac- 
ters. An  aggregation  of  individuals  of  a  certain  type  constitutes  a  "class."  Heredity 
and  environment  are  the  factors  in  the  formation  of  type  and  class. 

Heredity  is  not  a  force ;  it  is  a  process.  Continuity  is  its  essential  fact.  The  line 
of  ancestral  generation  in  every  individual  increases  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
geometrical  progression,  and  so  a  child  of  today  has  more  than  a  thousand  progenitors 
it  we  commence  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Hence  remote  ancestors  cannot  materially 
have  contributed  to  the  mental  and  physical  energy  of  any  man,  woman,  and  child  now 
living.  It  can  only  have  been  heightened  by  exceptional  vigor,  or  by  isolation  and 
inbreeding. 

Heredity  exercises  a  great  influence.  Although  it  is  the  primary  factor  in  evo- 
lution, it  is  not  necessarily  the  principal  factor.  It  is  a  conservative  influence  and  must 
be  modified  by  environment  to  produce  evolution  at  all.  Circumstance  or  environ- 
ment is  the  other  factor.  Much  that  finds  explanation  as  heredity  may  also  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  being  due  to  training  and  imitation  in  the  domestic  circle. 

"No  doubt  there  is  something  innate  in  every  man,  of  which  nothing  can  deprive 
him,  which  he  cannot  cultivate  out  of  himself,  and  which  external  conditions  and  influ- 
ences can  modify  only  in  part.  This  is  his  original  physical  constitution,  the  limitations 
of  which  govern  his  limitations  in  mind  and  morals.  Upon  the  persistency  of  the 
original  physical  type  depends  the  persistency  of  his  intellectual  and  ethical  traits. 
His  power  of  self-destruction  is  of  course  greater  than  his  power  of  expansion.  Yet 
the  possibilities  of  impairment  and  growth,  through  the  assimilation  or  non-assimi- 
lation of  his  personal  experience,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  practically  infinite.  We 
have  all  unnumbered  facets,  so  to  speak,  by  which  we  are  enabled  under  favorable  con- 
ditions to  adhere  to  any  of  the  corresponding  facets  of  aggregate  human  life.  Men 
are  like  blocks  of  marble,  which  are  capable  of  being  hewed  into  any  one  of  unnum- 
bered shapes.  Every  bit  of  marble  in  the  world  —  if  the  piece  is  only  large  enough 
—  contains  within  itself  in  posse  every  statue  that  has  been  chiseled,  or  that  might  have 
been  chiseled,  in  response  to  the  sculptor's  creative  fancy." 

Anthropological  types  are  self-perpetuating  by  inheritance.  They  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  separation  of  a  segment  of  mankind  by  migration,  and  environment 
has  accentuating  the  original  differences.  Inbreeding  is  the  essential  condition  prec- 
edent to  anthropological  variation.  "Social  classes  are  not  the  result  of  inbreeding  ; 
they  are  groups  of  types,  the  resemblance  between  which  is  largely  accidental ;  such 
resemblance  is  due  rather  to  similar  than  to  identical  heredity  and  environment,  and 
more  to  environment  than  to  heredity." 

The  term  social  class  is  applicable  to  all  groups  of  men  and  women  who  present 
in  the  aggregate  and  who  repeat  with  more  or  less  completeness  an  ensemble  of 
distinctive  characters.     They  may  and  may  not  be  stigmata  of  degeneracy. 

Degeneracy  signifies  a  physical  affection,  an  impairment  of  the  cells  of  which  the 
tissue  of  the  body  is  composed.  This  affection  of  the  cells  is  general  and  results  in  a 
lowered  "  physical  tone."  The  mental  and  moral  natures  are  affected  sympathetically. 
The  effect  is  to  assimilate  the  victim  to  some  special  type  of  so-called  degenerates  — 
paupers,  lunatics,  idiots,  criminals  —  in  a  word,  incompetents  who  are  also  more  or 
less  anti-social. 

The  origin  of  social  classes  as  here  used  is  not  biological.  "The  only  biological 
suljdivisions  of  the  great  human  family  are  those  of  sex  and  race."  "There  may  be 
hereditary  and  congenital  members  of  special  classes,  but  not  all  the  members  of 
any  special  class  fall  under  that  category. 

Degeneracy  perpetuates  itsels  by  inheritance.  It  would  thus  accentuate  into 
anthropological  type  if  not  interfered  with.  Interference  comes  either  through  being 
counteracted  by  intermarriage  with  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  stock  or  by  extinction 
through  enfeebled  vitality  or  sterility.  We  must  therefore  not  press  biological  analogy 
too  far  in  the  consideration  of  problems  essentially  sociological. —  Frederick  Howard 
Wines,  Charities  Review,  April  1897. 

The  Process  of  Social  Change.— "Natural  selection,"  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  and  "the  struggle  for  existence  "  are  now  applied  to  social  phenomena  with 
some  vagueness.     Natural  selection  operates  as  far  as  concerns  the  race  elements  of 
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the  earth's  population.  History  reveals  it  in  numerous  instances.  Witness  the  Amer- 
ican  Indian  melting  away  before  the  onward  march  of  the  whites. 

When  we  turn  to  examine  what  is  going  on  within  any  race,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  what  natural  selection  is  doing.  It  is  apparently  much  more  active  in  preserv- 
ing than  in  changing  types.  People  of  conspicuous  intellectual  and  moral  power  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  degraded  classes  on  the  other  are  not  as  prolific  as  the  intermediate 
class.  The  races  of  men  undergo,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  organic  transformation,  but 
this  must  act  very  slowly.  "  It  has  little  to  do  with  the  rise,  spread,  and  decay  of  archi- 
tecture, music,  painting,  or  poetry,  or  the  great  religious  systems ;  it  is  not  the  process 
by  which  governments  become  milder,  popular  education  advances,  and  manners  mel- 
iorate ;  nor  is  it  that  by  which  new  views  prevail  about  childhood  and  the  status  of 
women." 

The  process  which  generates  opinions,  moral  standards,  and  institutions  rests  upon 
the  imitative,  sympathetic,  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  and  is  related  to  natural 
selection  through  the  probability  of  their  having  an  evolutionary  origin  in  which  nat- 
ural selection  acted  as  a  factor.  Man  is  a  docile  and  conforming  animal,  and  owes  his 
power  to  his  amenability.  Conformity  is  a  social  discipline  which  levels  up  as  well  as 
down,  and  by  so  doing  prevents  crime  as  well  as  hindering  genius.  Social  evolution 
rests  primarily  upon  cooperation,  which  involves  social  discipline  and  individual 
amenability.  Imitative  and  sympathetic  human  nature  is  a  means  to  cooperation  and 
so  implies  the  process  of  social  change.  Variations  from  time  to  time  occur  and  tend 
to  be  preserved  by  survival. 

A  continuous  and  progressive  change  in  environment  occurs.  This  changes  the 
mechanism  through  which  social  influence  acts  and  extends  its  range.  "  Society  is  a 
matter  of  the  incidence  of  men  upon  one  another,"  and  this  incidence  is  a  matter  of  com- 
munication. With  its  extension  an  individual  may  select  among  several  environments. 
It  is  upon  the  multiplicity  of  accessible  influences  and  not  upon  radical  change  in 
human  nature  that  present  individual  development  differs  from  that  of  the  past.  Indi- 
viduality and  society  as  above  defined  are  mutually  dependent  and  evolve  side  by 
side. 

*'  The  process  of  change  that  I  have  described  involves  selection,  and  is  perhaps 
as  natural  as  anything  else.  Hence  we  may,  if  we  choose,  call  it  natural  selection.  It 
comes  about  through  the  competition  of  influences  and  the  propagation  of  opportune 
innovations  in  thought  and  action.  The  selective  principle,  the  arbiter  of  competition, 
is  ever  human  nature,  but  human  nature  conditioned  in  its  choices  by  the  state  of  com- 
munication which  determines  what  influences  are  accessible,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
straining momentum  of  its  own  past." — Charles  H.  Cooi.i.\ ,  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, March  1897. 

The  Conflict  of  Races,  Classes,  and  Societies. — In  a  new  environment 
the  immigrants  arc  assimilated  by  the  native  population.  Both  Vaces,  if  of  separate 
races,  are  united  into  one  uniform  group  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
environment. 

Civilization  is  not  conditioned  by  race.  It  is  developed  almost  without  relation 
to  race.  It  passed  from  the  south  to  the  north  in  Europe  without  displacement  of 
races.  The  decay  of  Rome  began  long  before  the  northern  barbarians  exerted  anv 
influence.  Venice  has  lost  her  commercial  supremacy  because  her  port  was  not  suf- 
ficiently deep  for  modem  ships.  So  we  may  affirm  that  intellectual  development  of 
an  ethnographic  race  is  due  to  causes  quite  foreign  to  the  action  of  race. 

Race  classification  is  uncertain.  The  basis  is  either  "  color  of  the  skin,  form  of 
the  skull,  religion,  language,  even  a  cross  section  of  the  hair,"  depending  on  the 
author.  With  such  an  uncertainty  **  how  can  we  sav  that  there  has  been  a  conflict  of 
races?"  "Conflict  of  races"  implies  that  the  individuals  of  a  race  are  united  or 
cohere  for  reacting  against  another  race.  "  Now  it  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  that 
a  race  which  in  respect  to  another  is  not  only  physiologically  and  intellectually 
inferior,  but  inferior  also  in  numbers,  is  able  to  live  and  prosper  alongside  of  it.  Then 
what  becomes  of  this  theory  of  the  conflict  of  races." 

It  becomes  more  improbable  when  we  realize  that  the  various  natural  environ- 
ments form  a  gradation  that  never  makes  a  leap  or  leaves  a  hiatus,  and  it  is  just  so 
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with  populations  whose  characteristics  are  determined  by  environment.  In  Scotland 
the  line  of  continuity  is  perfect  between  the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders. 

A  strike  may  seem  to  exhibit  conflict  of  classes.  Modern  social  classes  have  no 
stable  composition.  The  same  individuals  may  be  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  two 
different  classes.  Conflict  of  classes  signifies  collective  action  which  tends  to  repair 
social  injustices.  In  this  sense  much  that  savors  of  a  conflict  of  classes  is  bare-faced 
effrontery. 

Man  has  always  been  essentially  selfish,  and  this  enabled  him  to  survive.  He  has, 
however,  learned  to  defer  immediate  utility  to  a  future  superior  utility.  Even  the 
existence  of  society  is  due  to  utility.  Man  has  unconsciously  conformed  to  society  in 
order  more  fully  to  satisfy  his  needs. 

The  civilization  which  arose  along  the  Mediterranean  was  due  to  geographic  con- 
ditions. Communication  and  contact  between  the  three  continents  of  the  ancient 
world  was  here  possible,  and  made  possible  the  cosmopolitan  civilization  which  it  gave 
to  the  world.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  influence  which  natural  conditions  have  exer- 
cised upon  the  character  of  individuals.  "Why  is  the  German  more  of  an  idealist 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  ?  If  we  exclude  the  different  influ- 
ences which  the  conditions  of  a  natural  environment  exercised  upon  the  development 
of  the  two  characters  I  do  not  know  where  we  should  go  to  find  any  other  cause." 

The  South  American  character  is  a  mixture  of  the  European  and  Indian  character 
with  a  predominance  of  the  apathy  of  the  latter.  Indian  apathy  can  only  be  explained 
by  environment.  The  new  environment  has  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  immi- 
grants of  South  America  which  effected  a  change  by  intensifying  the  Indian  traits. 

"  If,  instead  of  comparing  the  intellectuality  of  the  colored  race  with  that  which 
the  white  race  has  acquired,  it  were  possible  to  take  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  white  race  many  years  ago,  when  the  social-economic  system  was  at  the  same 
level  with  that  of  the  real  colored  races,  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  illusions  in 
regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  whit^  race  would  be  destroyed.  The  truth  is  that 
certain  nations  belonging  to  the  white  race,  and  called  superior,  have  founded  civiliza- 
tions much  inferior  to  the  civilization  of  the  yellow  race,  or  even  of  the  black.  There 
is  no  people  belonging  to  a  race  originally  superior."  The  intelligence  of  the  white 
race  —  its  seeming  superiority  —  is  a  product  of  development.  The  psychical  and 
physiological  superiority  of  the  white  man  has  been  slowly  acquired. 

The  so-called  human  races  are  different  because  they  lived  in  different  environ- 
ments—  natural  and  social.  "That  which  is  improperly  called  a  race  is  never  an 
ethnological  unit,  but  an  historical,  intellectual,  or  a  moral  unit."  The  difference  in 
cranial  capacity  of  the  white  and  colored  races  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intellectual 
conquests  of  the  white  race  have  been  consolidated  in  the  human  brain  through 
heredity.     The  same  is  possible  for  every  other  race  in  the  same  condition  of  life. 

Race  exclusiveness  finds  its  basis  in  ignorance.  "  The  cautious  human  egotist 
sees  that  the  only  source  of  welfare  and  of  wealth  is  labor,  and  for  two  individuals 
who  find  it  profitable  to  work  together  in  order  to  increase  their  mutual  welfare,  diver- 
sity of  race,  of  color,  of  form  of  the  head,  of  nationality  or  social  class  constitutes  no 
impediment."  When  this  is  once  fully  realized  then  the  question  of  the  origin  of  races 
and  of  civilizations  will  no  longer  command  present  interest. — G.  Fiamingo,  Monist, 
April  1897. 

Genius,  Fame,  and  the  Comparison  of  Races. —  "Genius  is  that  aptitude  for 
greatness  that  is  born  in   a  man  ;  fame  is  the  recognition  that  greatness  has  been 

achieved One  is  biological,  the  other  social ;  to  produce  genius  is  a  function 

of  race ;  to  allot  fame  is  a  function  of  history." 

**  Every  able  race  probably  turns  out  a  number  of  greatly  endowed  men  many  times 
larger  than  the  number  that  attains  to  fame."  Which  are  to  achieve  fame  is  determined 
by  historical  conditions.  Genius  is  wonderful,  but  not  miraculous.  A  little  suggestion, 
a  little  opportunity  will  go  a  great  way  with  it,  but  something  of  the  sort  there  must  be. 
A  man  can  hardly  fix  his  ambition  upon  a  literary  career  when  he  is  perfectly  unaware, 
as  millions  are,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  literary  career  exists.  Between  illiteracy  and 
the  ability  to  read  a  few  good  books  there  is  all  the  difference  between  blindness  and 
sight.     Underfeeding  in  childhood  and  the  subjection  of  children  to  premature  and 
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stunting  labor  prevent  the  development  of  natural  ability.  Freedom  is  a  favoring 
circumstance  ,in  development.  Favorable  environment  is  nothing  fixed  and  definite, 
but  is  a  vari.'\ble  for  different  individuals.  Opportunity  is  another  great  factor  and 
so  is  such  economic  independence  as  will  spare  one  from  bread-winning  activities. 

History  clearly  shows  that  great  men  cannot  he  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  race 
alone  unless  races  undergo  rapid  changes  in  degree  and  kind,  owing  to  the  action  of 
forces  as  yet  unknown.  We  can  safely  conclude  that  able  races  produce  at  all  times  a 
considerable  number  and  variety  of  men  of  genius  of  whom  only  a  few  encounter  those 
favorable  conditions  that  enable  them  to  achieve  fame.  Genius  can  develop  into  great- 
ness at  some  times  and  not  at  others,  under  conditions  not  inscrutable.  No  social 
career  can  ever  be  independent  of  circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

For  example,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  a  number'of  conditions  other  than  natural 
ability  must  concur  to  evolve  excellent  painters,  (i)  "A  perfect  technique  achieved 
by  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  generations  and  kept  'alive  and  promulgated 
by  a  succession  of  masters."  OpfKjrtunities  for  training  in  this^technique  are  conditioned 
by  art  resting  upon  art-handicrafts.  (2)  An  "  art  atmosphere  "  is  also  indispensable. 
(3)  An  aspiring  and  successful  general  life,*furnishing  symbols  that  speak  to  a  com- 
mon enthusiasm,  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  which  will  raise  this  into  art 
of  the  highest  type  of  beauty.  These  principles  that  apply  to  painting  hold  good  i» 
other  social  careers,  especially  in  other  arts  and  in  literature.  It  is  not  so  obvious  in 
science  as  its  atmosphere  is  more  intellectual  and  less  dependent  on  personal  contact 
or  emotional  stimulus.  Seeming  exceptions  are  only  so  in  details  and  do  not  affect 
the  general  principle.  "  The  main  fact  is  that  'great  success  in  any  career  calls  for 
two  things :  natural  ability  and  a  social  mechanism  to  make  this  effective.''^ 

Estimates  of  the  worth  of  races  based  upon  the  number  and  grade  of  eminent 
men  they  produced  have  no  justification  unless  it  be  possible  to  eliminate  those  social 
conditions  that  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  necessary  development^  as  race. 
—  CHARLiis  H.  COOLEY,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  July  1897. 

The  George  Junior  Republic. — This  little  republic  is  situated  on  forty-eight 
acres  of  land  about  nine  miles  east  of  Cornell  University.  Its  buildings  are  few  and 
simple.  Its  inhabitants  number  forty-four  in  winter  and  are  increased  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  summer.  Most  of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  and 
are  placed  in  the  care  of  Mr.  William  R.  George  through  sentence  of  city  magistrates 
or  by  voluntary  agreement  on  the  part, of  parents. 

Mr.  George's  influence  in  its  government  is  exerted  only  indirectly.  The  repub- 
lic has  a  boy  president  with  veto  power.  Congress  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  The  police  and  judicial  departments  are  alert  and  vigorous.  Civil 
service  obtains  for  the  police  department,  as  here  competition  is  strongest.  To  be  a 
"  cop  "  is  the  great  ambition  of  the  average  New  York  boy. 

The  court  proceedings  are  conducted  seriously  and  are  designed  to  exemplify  in 
miniature  the  state  judiciary.  Offenders  are  given  a  jury  trial,  and  if  found  guilty  by 
their  peers  are  sentenced  to  hard  labor  and  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  time  rang- 
ing from  half  a  day  to  six  days.  Prison  discipline  is  enforced  and  the  sentence  of 
the  court  is  executed  in  letter  and  spirit.  Mr.  George  says  of  this  regime  :  "This  is 
severe  punishment,  but  we  have  severe  cases  sometimes  to  deal  with.  I  don't  like  this 
prison  part,  of  course,  but  there  are  several  hundred  other  things  in  the  world  at  large 
which  we  do  not  like,  but  which  seem  to  be  essential.  We  could  have  made  the  prison 
part  milder,  to  be  sure,  but  then  they  would  have  formed  a  very  wrong  impression  of 
the  actual  state  prison,  and  we  do  not  wish  them  to  glean  the  impression  that  a  penal 
institution  is  a  kind  of  picnic  ground.** 

The  economic  life  exhibits  many  features  of  the  outer  world  industrial  system. 
*'  The  wages  paid  are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  and  the  labor  day  is  from 
8: 30  to  12.'*  The  contract  system  obtains  quite  extensively.  Twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  in  cash  and  sixteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  provisions  were  contributed 
last  year  by  benevolent  people.  It  is  hoped  to  make  it  more  self-sustaining  than  at 
present. 

Aside  from  the  education  furnished  by  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  little 
republic  direct  attention  is  given  to  education  by  making  daily  subsistence  dependent 
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upon  advancement  made  in  the  subjects  taught.     Two  of  the  juvenile  citizens  act  as 
schoolmasters. 

These  children  of  the  slums  are  rapidly  assimilated  by  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
good  order  that  pervades  the  republic.  This  is  due  to  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
them  and  the  confidence  manifested  toward  them;  but  also,  and  chiefly,  to  the  whole- 
some influence  of  Mr.  George  and  his  wife. — William  I.  Hull,  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy,  July  1 897. 

*'Homewood" — A  Model  Suburban  Settlement. —  Mr.  M.  Koechlin,  an 
enlightened  Alsatian,  in  1835  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effective  method  of 
combating  the  moral  and  social  evils  of  congested  populations  lay  in  the  individualiza- 
tion of  the  home.  New  York  has  at  present  more  densely  populated  districts  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Model  tenements  are  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  pro- 
miscuous and  common  life  of  the  ordinary  tenement  and  the  well-ordered  life  of  the 
detached  home. 

"  Homewood "  is  a  tract  of  land  that  has  been  divided  into  about  350  lots  for 
model  homes,  and  is  situated  within  the  six-mile  limit  of  the  New  York  City  Hall. 
"Macadamized  streets,  granite  block  gutters,  bluestone  curbs,  well-laid  "sidewalks, 
lines  of  shade  trees,  terraced  sites,  and  a  perspective  of  fifteen  feet  of  lawn  in  front  of 
the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  various  streets  and  the  avenues  have  been  provided  for." 
Colonel  Waring's  invention  for  the  purification  of  sewage  by  forced  aeration  will  be 
temporarily  used  until  the  large  main  becomes  available.  Gas  and  water  connections 
will  be  provided. 

The  houses  will  be  pleasing  architecturally  and  are  to  be  solidly  built  with  first- 
class  material  and  appurtenances.  They  are  to  be  available  for  wage-earners  receiving 
from  $800  to  $1500  a  year.  Landscape  and  house  architecture  have  counted  for  a 
great  deal  in  making  suburban  sites  popular,  and  so  the  houses  are  to  be  built  artistic- 
ally. "  It  is  not  expected  that  a  house  built  entirely  of  wood  will  be  erected  within  the 
limits  of  '  Homewood.'  Brick  or  cement,  with  a  combination  [of  both,  with  chestnut 
beams  or  brick  first  story,  with  shingle  upper  story,  represent  the  types  of  construc- 
tion." The  houses  will  have  from  five  to  eight  rooms,  excluding  bathroom  and  pantry, 
and  in  fittings  and  workmanship  will  be  first  class.  The  houses  are  either  detached, 
semi-detached,  or  four  in  a  row. 

These  dwellings  are  built  upon  order,  but  only  when  100  have  been  called  for. 
The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  bought  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  builds  so 
as  to  get  the  material  at  wholesale  prices.  This  saves  very  considerable  sums  to  pur- 
chasers. Life  insurance  is  required  of  clients,  and  10  per  cent,  of  cost  of  home  must 
t>e  paid  in  cash.  Payment  for  the  home  can  be  made  on  either  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
year  installment  plan.  Title  is  not  given  until  the  home  has  been  fully  paid  for,  and 
only  genuine  home  seekers  need  apply. — E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Review  of  Reviews,  July  1897 

Cooperative  Stores  in  the  United  States. — The  cooperative  store,  a  com- 
paratively simple  business  enterprise,  has  persistently  failed.  Farmers  have  succeeded 
in  the  management  of  cooperative  creameries,  and  fire  and  tornado  insurance  com- 
panies. The  large  fraternal  life-insurance  companies  testify  to  cooperative  capacity, 
and  building  and  loan  associations  have  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success. 

Five  cooperative  movements  have  been  started  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  or  1847  period  769  union  stores  were  started,  and  during 
the  year  1857  the  350  reporting  conducted  an  annual  trade  of  $2,000,000.  In  1866 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  started  the  grange  or  second  union-store  movement.  The 
Sovereigns  of  Industry  started  the  third  wave  of  enthusiasm  in  1874.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  are  responsible  for  the  fourth  general  crop  of  attempts  and  failures.  About  the 
same  time  a  farmers'  association  of  the  South  known  as  "  The  Wheel  and  Alliance  " 
made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  cooperative  stores.  Some  stores  survive  the 
wreckage  of  the  past  fifty  years.  Their  annual  trade  is  about  $900,000  outside  of 
New  England  and  $1,200,000  in  New  England.  Some  of  these  stores  are  doomed  to 
failure,  while  others  are  successful  on  account  of  a  man  or  a  few  men  of  business 
capacity. 

The  movement  for  cooperative  stores  has  suffered  on  account  of  entangling 
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alliances  with  Utopian  schemes  for  social  amelioration.  It  has  not  sufficiently  weighed 
the  importance  of  small  savings,  past  experience,  efficient  counsel,  instability  of  pop- 
ulation due  to  immigration  and  migration,  and  competent  leadership. — Edward 
CUMMINGS,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  April  1 897. 

Oyer-Insurance  and  Underconsumption.— Recently  life  insurance  has  devel- 
oped enormously.  The  number  of  policies  has  increased  about  300  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  amount  of  insurance  to  a  policy  has  also  increased.  Many  carry  too  large  a 
policy  and  thereby  burden  the  present  unduly  for  the  future.  It  necessitates  sav- 
ing, and  this  may  not  always  be  wise  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  and  social 
interest. 

*•  Saving  means  curtailment  of  expenditure."  Production  is  governed  by  con- 
sumption. Not  many  are  so  completely  under  the  sway  of  this  fallacy  ^that  they 
will  stint  themselves  of  what  are  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  will  curtail  the  more 
social  side  of  expenditures  and  consume  only  those  commodities  which  cost  relatively 
little  labor  and  so  give  less  employment  to  laborers.  Serious  industrial  consequences 
may  follow  its  extensive  practice.  *'  Because  consumption  is  limited  to  few  articles, 
industry  will  not  be  able  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  production  of  those  articles. 
In  these  channels  the  whole  stream  of  new  capital  will  he  diverted,  with  the  result  of 
overproduction  and  industrial  depression."  It  were  better  for  society  if  it  increased 
its  demand  for  higher  classes  of  goods  and  limited  its  saving  by  a  reduction  of  life 
insurance. — ^John  Davidson,  Journal  of  Canadian  Bankers'  Association^  April  1897. 

Sympathy  and  Reason  in  Charitable  Work. —  Failure  to  perceive  the  rela- 
tion between  sympathy  and  reason  in  charitable  work  is  a  cause  of  confusion  and 
some  controversy.  On  this  account  we  have  as  yet  arrived  at  little  tenable  philan- 
thropic theorj'.  Adjustment  between  the  two  is  possible,  inasmuch  as  their  union  is 
largely  a  question  of  proportion. 

As  we  advance  toward  clearer  vision  we  find  that  their  tendency  is  toward  har- 
mony both  in  interest  and  aim.  This  harmony  is  evinced  by  an  examination  of  the 
elements  of  sympathy  —  experience  and  imagination.  Experience  enables  one  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  suffering  and  so  acts  as  an  incentive  to  effort  at  relief.  This, 
however,  is  accentuated  by  imagination.  The  data  for  reliable  judgments  are  fur- 
nished by  experience  and  imagination.  Springing  so  largely  from  the  same  root,  it 
would  seem  that  harmony  between  their  final  product  must  obtain. 

Reason  in  its  highest  product  is  sympathetic.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
charity.  Abuses  have  appeared  when  in  its  administration  reason  and  sympathy  were 
not  exercised  in  proper  proportion.  Sympathy  moves  the  world  to  charity,  while 
reason  aims  to  harness  these  impulses  and  direct  them  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 

Present-day  charity  aims  to  develop  character  through  personal  association  and 
influence.  In  order  to  be  effective,  sympathy  guided  and  directed  by  reason  must  be 
the  motor.  Love  and  the  infliction  of  pain  are  not  antithetical.  Sympathy  and  reason 
must  be  so  balanced  in  charitable  effort  that  one  can  see  the  pain  endured  that  spurs 
to  the  development  of  character. 

Sympathy  awakens  an  interest  in  charitable  work.  A  hundred  causal  connections 
then  lead  to  a  study  of  economic  problems.  "  To  isolate  any  social  question  and 
examine  it  apart  from  its  relations  to  the  social  question  as  a  whole,  is  clearly  impos- 
«ible Such  is  the  solidarity  of  knowledge  in  general  and  of  this  subject  in  par- 
ticular, that  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  poverty  one  needs  to  be  trained  in  all  the 
social  sciences."  There  are  social  laws,  and  reason  aided  by  sympathy  in  discovering 
the  facts  for  their  induction  must  formulate  them.  Harmony  exists  between  real  sym- 
pathy and  true  reason.— Edward  T.  Jones,  Charities  Review,  June  1897. 

The  Immigration  Question. —Former  centuries  have  known  migration.  It 
has  been  superceded  by  immigration,  or  change  in  domicile  by  individuals  and 
families.  The  latter  has  taken  place  extensively  during  the  last  century,  and  that 
without  apparent  union  of  interests  or  destination.  Immigration  becomes  a  serious 
problem  only  after  conflict  of  economic,  social,  and  political  interests  arises  between 
the  immigrants  and  the  old  inhabitants. 
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Four-fifths  of  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  are  received  at  the  special 
immigration  station  on  Ellis  Island.  Immigration  to  this  country  was  encouraged 
until  recently.  The  first  evidence  of  restriction  was  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1875  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  prostitutes  from  China  and  Japan.  The  Act  of  March  3, 
1893,  excluded  certain  classes,  and  since  then  immigration  in  the  broader  sense  has 
practically  come  to  a  standstill.  At  present  the  immigration  to  this  country  is  but 
very  little  larger  than  that  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  actual  immigration  to  the  United  States  under  the  new  law  is  as  follows : 

In  the  United  States  Came  to  join  Leave  as  immigrar 

Fiscal  year  Total  landing  before  immediate  family  tion  proper 

1893-4  219,046  29,782  90,887  98,377 

1894-S  190,928  45,280  69,637  76,011 

1895-6  263,709  48,804  95.269  119,636 

Of  the  233,400  arriving  on  Ellis  Island  during  the  calendar  year  1896  only  108,563 
could  be  classified  as  immigrants  proper. 

Immigration  from  the  less  desirable  nationalities  is  decreasing.  The  number 
debarred  from  landing  has  increased  absolutely  and  relatively,  and  the  number 
returned  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies  because  they  had  become  a  public 
charge  within  one  year  after  landing  has  materially  decreased.  This  indicates  more 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  1893. 

The  winnowmg  process  is  commenced  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  number 
deterred  from  risking  their  money  in  purchase  of  passage  was  probably  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  last  year.  The  exclusion  process  is  continued  on  Ellis  Island  by  a 
searching  examination  and  returning  the  undesirable  ones.  Should  any  foreigner 
become  a  public  charge  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  for  a  cause  not  previously 
existing,  he  may  be,  and  many  are,  returned  at  the  expense  of  an  immigration  fund. 
Exclusion  by  a  monetary  test  is  not  sufficient  guarantee,  and  consular  certification  is 
impracticable.  A  moderate  educational  test  for  the  protection  of  American  civiliza- 
tion and  the  American  standard  of  life  is  desirable. 

Exclude  all  undesirable  persons  and  at  the  same  time  see  that  the  most  desirable 
immigrants  are  properly  distributed  over  the  country,  then  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
immigration  problem. — J.  H.  Lenner,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  July  1897. 

The  Labor  Movement. —  The  labor  movement  is  not  yesterday's  movement,  of 
some  men  against  others,  but  it  is  the  movement  of  Man.  Men  and  measures  are  its 
way  marks  for  the  recognition  of  human  rights  and  personal  values  in  the  working 
world.  It  should  be  based  on  a  broader  knowledge  of  economic  history,  economic 
life  and  economics. 

"The  slave  labor  of  antiquity  and  the  serf  labor  of  the  Middle  Ages  constitute 
the  background  for  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  modern  laborer."  Laborers  of  old  were 
more  wretched  in  their  poverty,  incomparably  less  prosperous  in  their  prosperity  ;  were 
worse  clad,  worse  fed,  worse  housed,  worse  taught,  worse  tended,  and  worse  governed 
than  modern  laborers.  The  transition  from  Serfdom  to  Wages  was  effected  by  the 
silent  working  of  economic  forces,  through  the  influence  exerted  by  "The  Black 
Death,"  and  by  the  ever  increasing  need  for  more  money  on  the  part  of  the  lords  in 
lieu  of  services  from  the  serfs. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  evolutionary  in  character  in  spite  of  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  beginning  and  the  rapidity  of  its  pace.  It  ushered  in  commercial  depres- 
sions, irregularity  in  work  and  lack  of  employment,  sudden  fluctuations  in  prices, 
industrial  strikes  and  the  clash  of  classes.  Child  labor  became  profitable  and  children 
were  compelled  to  toil  from  4  a.m.  of  a  cold  winter's  day  for  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen, 
and  even  eighteen  hours  a  day  under  the  most  heartrending  conditions.  Some  were  even 
sold  as  part  of  a  bankrupt's  effects.  Indeed  child  slavery  obtained  in  the  factory 
towns  of  England. 

The  Factory  System  was  inaugurated  during  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the 
domestic  system  of  manufacture  gradually  disappeared.  Several  great  inventions  made 
this  possible.  These  inventions  were  not  conceived  in  a  flash  by  a  genius,  but  were 
the  gradual  completion  of  a  process  that  had  been  unfolding  itself  under  the  spur  of 
necessity. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  the  factory  system  was  the  displacement  of  labor  by  machin- 
ery^ and  a  greater  product  for  "the  same  amount  of  human  effort.  The  displacement 
was  so  rapid  that  many  laborers  failed  of  proper  coordination  in  the  new  economic 
order  and  so  a  large  amount  of  actual  hardship  and  suffering  was  produced.  In  a 
new  and  rapidly  developing  country  the  effects  of  the  displacement  of  labor  are  not  as 
painful  as  they  are  in  an  older  and  a  more  slowly  developing  one.  In  America,  "  we 
are,  therefore,  in  great  danger  of  doing  the  gravest  injustice  to  large  classes,  and 
even  masses,  of  our  suffering  fellow  countrymen,  by  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
easy-going  optimism  prevalent  in  all  our  well-to-do  circles,  which  so  stoutly  claims 
that  'no  man,  willing  and  able  to  work,  fails  to  find  opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  live- 
lihood, except  there  be  some  moral  obliquity  to  account  for  his  failure.'  The  facts  of 
the  increasing  displacement  and  irregularity  of  labor,  and  the  precariousness  of  liveli- 
hood consequent  upon  the  inevitable  and  ultimately  beneficial  development  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  must  be  faced  and  the  general  good,  undoubtedly  promoted  thereby, 
must  somehow,  sooner  or  later,  be  made  to  compensate  those  who  suffer  loss  as  unjust 
as  it  has  been  irretrievable."  Another  result  of  the  factory  system  is  the  impetus  it  gave 
to  the  principle  of  competition  as  a  social  force  and  a  consequent  appearance  of  the 
phenomena  "overproduction."  The  manufacturer  was  originally  a  hand-working 
producer,  but  now  became  the  possessor  of  the  machinery  of  production,  and  the 
employer  of  the  workers. 

Machine  production  has  intensified  all  and  occasioned  some  of  the  following  effects 
upon  labor  : 

(i)  The  separation  of  the  employing  and  the  employed  classes.  ^ 

(2)  The  concentration  of  capital  and  especially  the  tools  of  p'roduction  in  the 
hands  of  relatively  few. 

(3)  The  lowering  of  price  of  manufacturers'  goods  and  the  increase  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  labor. 

(4)  The  increase  in  the  complexity,  fluctuations,  speculative  element,  and  uncertainty 
of  industrial  interests  affects  the  social  conditions  of  labor  by  enhancing  the  precarious- 
ness of  livelihood,  shortening  the  working  season  and  lengthening  its  working  day,  less- 
ening the  yearly  average  of  wages  by  the  more  frequent  intervals  of  enforced  idleness, 
and  by  breaking  up  the  permanency  of  abode  and  compelling  populations  to  become 
transient  through  the  necessity  of  seeking  work  from  place  to  place. 

(5)  The  centralization  of  population  in  factory  towns  and  manufacturing  cities 
has  ever  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  social  and  ethical  effects  upon  the  san- 
itary safety,  family  interests,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  operative  classes. 

(6)  The  disproportionate  increase  of  women  workers  over  men,  and  the  persist- 
ency of  child  labor. 

The  last  and  most  far  reaching  of  the  social  effects  of  the  machine  production 
system  here  noted  is  the  intensifying,  the  permanancy  and  the  practically  universal 
pervasiveness  of  the  principle  of  industrial  competition. 

The  reentrance  of  ethics  and  religion  into  the  economic  domain  of  human  rela- 
tionship compels  us  to  "recognize  competition  to  be  a  thing  neither  good  nor  bad," 
and  "look  upon  it  as  resembling  a  great  physical  force  which  cannot  be  destroyed  but 
maybe  controlled  and  modified. 

That  Humanity  in  Industry  Pays  is  seen  in  the  successful  democratic  and  con- 
siderate administration  of  the  wage-system  in  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  at 
their  shops  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Here  obtains  the  most  careful  consideration  for  the 
health  and  comfort,  the  conveniences  and  feelings  of  the  employes.  The  considera- 
tion shown  the  three  hundred  women  employes  savors  of  the  chivalrous,  and  due 
regard  for  what  men  care  most  for  is  shown  the  fourteen  hundred  employes.  "  The 
N.  C.  R.  House"  is  practically  a  social  settlement  for  the  families  of  the  employes. 
The  saving  on  the  annual  payment  of  1700,000  for  labor  is  thought  to  yield  good  inter- 
est on  the  sum  invested  in  sanitary  safety.  The  rise  in  value  of  the  real  estate  near 
the  shops  is  estimated  to  more  than  cover  the  expenditure  in  landscape  art  and  the 
garden-flats,  and  the  training  of  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  in  truck  gardening. 
The  company,  "  now,  next  in  value  to  the  perfected,  patented,  mechanical  processes, 
and  products  ....  rates  highest  among  the  assets  of  the  concern  the  intelligence, 
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loyalty,  enthusiasm,  and  fellowship,  of  all  concerned  in  this  great  community  of 
interests."  * 

"Conscience  is  surely,  if  slowly,  establishing  its  sovereignity  over  competition, 
ethics  its  jurisdiction  over  economics."  That  the  common  good  is  promoted  by  self- 
interest  is  an  assumption  and  not  a  fact ;  for,  have  not  men  all  along  exempted  their 
inner  circles  of  associates  from  their  competitive  operations,  and  is  it  not  our  industrial 
system  developing  a  federation  of  giants  with  avowed  neutrality  ?  "  Mixed  as  have 
been  the  economic  results  of  the  competitive  system  of  industry  with  splendid  achieve- 
ments and  dire  disasters,  with  a  progress  in  which  all  have  shared  much,  fewer  have 
reaped  hitherto  unheard  of  wealth,  and  an  ever  increasing  multitude  have  suffered  a 
poverty  such  as  only  the  civilizatfonof  this  system  knows  ;  its  effects  upon  morals  have 
been  insidiously  and  fundamentally,  if  not  wholly,  evil." 

Competition  cannot  forever  remain  as  potent  a  factor  among  the  active  social 
forces,  that  it  is  today  ;  for,  "  to  take  advantage  of  human  necessity  by  selling  in  the 
dearest  and  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  cannot  long  continue  to  be  considered 
consistent  or  compatible  with  a  moral,  not  to  say  a  Christian,  life." —  Professor 
Graham  Taylor,  Chicago  Commons,  September  1896  to  July  1897. 

The  Nature  of  Corporations, — "  All  men  sustain  social  relations  to  all  other 
men.  The  effect  of  social  relations  —  growth,  stagnation,  or  decay  —  is  a  product  of  two 
factors,  the  content  (function)  of  the  human  activity  and  the  organization  (form)  within 
which  it  is  exerted.  The  existence  of  each  factor  implies  the  existence  of  the  other. 
Social  functions  are  exercised  only  through  the  machinery  of  social  forms ;  yet  the 
forms  are  continually  suffering  modification  to  meet  the  demands  of  new  or  altered 
functions." 

The  corporation  is  a  form  of  organization  through  which  certain  classes  of  social 
functions  are  exercised.  It  gives  rise  to  associate  activity  and  comprehends  both  the 
interrelations  of  the  associated  numbers  and  their  relations  with  other  organs  of  society. 
This  corporate  form  or  sum  of  peculiar  relations  is  a  creation  by  the  state.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  corporate  form  is  voluntary,  as  is  also  the  acceptance  of  membership  therein  ; 
but  when  the  corporate  form  has  once  assumed,  it  is  compulsory  from  the  side  of  state 
upon  all  its  members.  Within  the  limits  of  this  particular  corporate  form  and  func- 
tion imposed  or  granted  by  the  state,  the  corporation  possesses  complete  autonomy, 
self-sufficiency  as  far  as  concerns  ability  to  exercise  effectively  the  particular  powers 
granted  to  it  and  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  rights  of  self-renova- 
tion or  authority  to  renew  its  membership.  It  acts  and  is  acted  upon  as  a  compulsory 
unit,  and  has  its  motive  in  private  interest  whether  that  be  political,  social,  religious  or 
economic.  The  functions  it  performs  are  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society  in  gen- 
eral and  are  more  advantageously  performed  by  associate  than  by  individual  activity. 

More  concisely :  "A  corporation  is  a  body  of  persons  upon  whom  the  state  has  con- 
ferred such  voluntarily  accepted,  but  compulsorily  maintained  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  all  others  that,  as  an  autonomous,  self-sufficient  and  self-renewing  body,  they 
may  determine  and  enforce  their  common  will ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  private 
interest  may  exercise  more  efficiently  social  functions  both  specifically  conducive  to 
public  welfare  and  most  appropriately  exercised  by  associated  persons."  —  John  P. 
Daws,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June  1897. 
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THE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC.     I. 

The  Junior  Republic  is  an  experiment  in  charity,  penology, 
and  pedagogy.  It  carries  to  a  consistent  extreme  the  principles 
of  self  help  and  individuality  towards  which  thinkers  and  work- 
ers in  these  fields  for  a  decade  or  more  have  been  urging. 
Various  of  its  devices  have  recently  been  hit  upon  here  and 
there  in  reformatories,  schools,  and  child-saving  organizations, 
but  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  George  to  begin  at  the  foundation 
and  to  build  up  a  complete  system,  untrammeled  by  traditions, 
institutions,  or  trustees.  And  now  that  the  Republic  has  become 
famous,  the  fascination  of  its  story  and  its  apparent  simplicity 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  Republics  elsewhere  and 
the  adoption  of  certain  of  its  features  in  existing  institutions. 
It  is  in  the  effort  to  imitate  the  Republic  without  fully  appre- 
ciating its  motif,  that  discredit  is  likely  to  come  upon  its  princi- 
ples, and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  that  only  under  the  per- 
sonal inspiration  of  a  Mr.  George  can  it  succeed,  or  that  it  is 
anything  more  than  the  fanciful  pastime  cf  a  harmless  philan- 
thropy. In  order  to  show  that  it  has  been  developed  not  as  an 
amusement  but  to  meet  the  most  fundamental  practical  problem 
of  sociology  —  the  education  of  personal  character  for  both  indi- 
vidual and  social  responsibilities — I  can  begin  with  no  more 
convincing  recital  than  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Republic. 
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In  1887  Mr.  W.  R.  George,  then  about  21  years  of  age,  whose 
home  had  been  among  the  hills  near  Freeville,  Tompkins  county, 
N.  Y.,  went  to  New  York  City  to  follow  a  business  calling.  All 
of  his  leisure  time  he  occupied  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  street  boys  and  girls  on  the  East  Side,  in  visiting  boys'  clubs, 
teaching  Sunday-school  classes,  and  becoming  deeply  attached 
to  these  urchins.  Impressed  by  their  cramped  life,  he  deter- 
mined, in  1890,  to  take  a  company  of  thirty  to  his  home  near 
Freeville,  where  he  spent  his  own  vacations  in  August.  He 
secured  railway  expenses  through  the  Tribu?te  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
and  relied  upon  his  relatives  and  neighbors  to  furnish  provisions. 
His  only  purpose  at  this  time  was  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  a 
thoroughly  happy  outing.  The  second  summer — 1891 — he 
took  a  company  of  200,  all  to  be  kept  on  one  farm  in  tents,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  number  has  ranged  from  i  50 
to  200,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  have  been  girls.  The  people 
and  churches  of  the  neighborhood  responded  bountifully  with 
food  and  clothing,  and  these  were  distributed  freely  among  the 
youthful  claimants.  Four  summers  of  this  experience  focused 
his  attention  on  its  essentially  degrading  effects.  One-tenth  of 
the  children  came  there  as  a  "  gang,"  to  fight  and  brawl  and  ter- 
rorize the  country  —  nine-tenths  came  for  the  food  and  the 
clothing  that  they  could  take  back  to  their  parents.  From 
arrival  to  departure  their  constant  clamour  was,  "What  are  dese 
farmers  goin'  to  give  us  to  take  back?  "  "  The  woman  I  was  by 
last  year  gave  me  two  dresses,  and  sent  us  three  barrels  of 
potatoes  in  the  winter.  What  are  youse  going  to  give  me?"  and 
so  on.  Here  were  two  conditions  for  Mr.  George  to  meet,  crime 
and  pauperism,  the  very  life  and  moving  spirit  of  the  political 
and  charitable  system  of  New  York  City  and  its  tenements. 
And  the  fact  that  200  of  these  budding  criminals  and  paupers 
were  on  his  hands  made  him  think.  One  day  he  remonstrated 
with  a  crowd  of  them,  "  Why  do  you  do  nothing  but  beg  and 
demand  things  to  take  back  with  you?  You  have  done  nothing 
to  earn  them  ;  they  are  not  yours."  A  little  Italian  girl,  spokes- 
man of  the  crowd,  drew  herself  up  and  said,  "  Mr.  George,  wot 
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do  youse  t ink  we  are  here   fur,  anyway?"     "That's  the   talk," 
growled  the  crowd. 

The  next  summer —  1894  —  Mr.  George  determined  to  make 


W.  R.  GEORGE 

them  work  for  what  they  took  home.  Boxes  of  clothing  sent 
in  by  the  philanthropic  were  no  longer  passed  around,  but  notice 
was  given  that  only  hard  work  with  pick  and  shovel  would  be 
considered  a  claim  for  such.  The  grumbling  and  muttering  were 
general    and   ominous.     One  boy,  however,  after   a   period  of 
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thinking,  offered  to  work  five  days  for  a  suit  of  clothes  —  the 
price  set  by  Mr.  George.  The  others  hectored  him  and  called 
him  a  fool  for  working  to  get  what  was  his  by  right,  but  when 
he  walked  away  with  his  new  suit,  the  pride  of  honest  ownership, 
and  the  immediate  capitulation  of  many  others,  were  the  first 
suggestion  towards  the  Re[)ublic's  cure  for  pauperism. 

The  problem  of  crime  was  equally  hard.  Mr.  George  made 
rules  against  smoking,  gambling,  stealing,  fighting,  etc., but  how 
to  punish  for  violations  was  beyond  his  comprehension.  He  even 
tried  the  whip,  but  that  failed.  He  then  resorted  to  a  vicarious 
expedient,  offering  himself  to  be  whipped,  and  compelling  the 
culprit  to  do  the  whipping.  This  worked  better,  but  crime  still 
flourished.  Finally,  in  1894,  he  inaugurated  a  public  trial  of 
every  alleged  offender,  the  decision  to  be  awarded  by  the  town 
meeting.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  boys  a  jury  of  the  best  citi- 
zens was  selected  by  Mr.  George  himself  for  such  trials.  At 
this  time  instead  of  corporal  punishment  he  substituted  fines  of 
a  graded  number  of  hours'  work.  The  stone  pile  was  super- 
intended by  an  adult,  one  of  the  assistants,  and  when  one  day 
he  was  sick  the  boys  proposed  that  in  his  place  be  appointed 
Banjo,  a  member  of  the  "  Park  "  gang,  which  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  famous  "Why-ho"  gang.  Only  necessity  compelled  Mr. 
George  to  accept  this  radical  innovation,  and  that  for  but  one 
day,  but  its  startling  success  was  the  first  eye-opener  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  self-government.  Banjo  got  much  better  and  harder 
work  out  of  the  boys  than  did  the  adult,  for  they  could  not 
deceive  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  Banjo  himself  became  the 
most  self-respecting  upholder  of  law  and  order  in  the  entire  com- 
munity.     He  was  retained  permanently  in  office. 

The  summer  of  1894  was  full  of  many  kinds  of  experiments, 
Mr.  George  knew  that  something  was  wrong  and  he  was  feeling 
for  remedies.  After  the  children  went  home  he  set  to  thinking. 
Three  facts  had  impressed  themselves  upon  him.  First,  the  keen 
sense  of  justice  and  power  of  discrimination  shown  by  the  boys 
in  all  the  trials  by  jury  ;  second,  their  superior  powers  of  admin- 
istration and   discipline  over  their  fellows   compared  with  those 
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shown  by  adults ;  third,  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  suggestions 
they  had  made  in  modes  of  government  and  administration  com- 
pared with  those  which  had  occurred  to  himself.  He  therefore 
reasoned  that  they  might  equally  well  make  the  laws  as  judge 
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and  administer  them,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  a  boy  leg- 
islature. Then,  too,  if  they  worked  for  their  clothing,  why  not 
require  them  to  work  for  their  victuals  ?  All  these  are  just  what 
people  in  the  outside  world  are  doing — why  not  copy  their 
methods?  and  if  so  we  have,  sure  enough,  a  Republic — yes, 
indeed,  a  Junior  Republic.  The  idea  was  a  flash,  an  inspiration 
— it  carried  our  enthusiast  off  his  feet  with  a  shout — at  once  he 
announced  his  plan,  and  the  summer  of  1895  was  the  first  year 
of  the  Junior  Republic. 

But  the  self-governing  Republic  was  not  born  full-fledged. 
Mr.  George  was  not  ready  to  trust  the  boys.  He  made  himself 
president  with  a  veto  on  all  laws.  He  appointed  adult  assistants 
as  chief  justice,  chief  of  police,  civil  service  examiners,  board 
of  health,  and  bank  president.     He   let  the  contracts  to  adults. 

The  first  summer  convinced  him  that  in  every  one  of  these 
positions  the  boys  themselves  would  be  superior  to  adults.  They 
knew  much  better  how  to  deal  with  their  fellows.     They  would 
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also  be  more  responsible  to  them,  and  would  give  them,  there- 
fore, a  keener  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  for  the  execution 
of  their  own  laws.  Consequently,  in  the  summer  of  1896  adults 
were  removed  from  all  responsible  positions,  except  the  presi- 
dency, and  the  boys 
were  appointed  by 
the  president,  and  in 
1897  another  step 
towards  democracy 
was  taken  in  that  a 
boy  was  made  presi- 
dent by  election  of 
his  peers.  In  all 
respects,  therefore, 
the  Junior  Republic 
is  now  self-govern- 
ing, and  is  a  coales- 
cence of  the  federal, 
state  and  city  gov- 
ernments of  the 
United  States.  The 
president  is  elected 
for  one  year,  sena- 
tors for  two  weeks, 
representatives  for  one  week,  and  officials  are  appointed  on 
good  behavior.  The  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  the  laws 
of  the  Republic,  though  subject  to  amendment  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  president.  These  amendments,  however,  are  all  abro- 
gated on  the  first  of  July  each  year,  and,  to  remain  valid,  must 
be  reenacted. 

While  in  the  forms  of  government  the  representative  democ- 
racy has  been  perfected,  the  same  does  not  yet  hold  for  the 
ownership  of  property.  This  will  appear  from  the  very  interest- 
ing monetary  history  of  the  Republic. 

In  1895  ^r-  George  was  owner  and  business  manager  of  all 
property  in  the  Republic.     He  employed  boys  and  girls,  paying 
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them  wages  in  their  card-board  money  (later  tin  coin)  and  they, 
in  turn,  paid  him  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  hotels.  As  a 
matter  of  form,  and  to  give  the  government  some  material  rea- 
son for  existence,  the  citizens  paid  small  taxes  levied  by  the  leg- 


islature, though  Mr.  George  as  sole  capitalist  paid  the  bulk  of 
the  taxes.  In  1896,  in  order  to  extend  democracy,  the  contracts 
for  hotels  and  mercantile  establishments  were  let  by  the  govern- 
ment to  citizens  on  the  payment  of  a  license  or  percentage  deter- 
mined by  auction.  But  Mr.  George  still  retained  ownership  of 
the  land  and  employed  a  large  force  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  paid  them  wages  daily,  and  as  he  had  nothing  to  sell  to  the 
citizens,  since  his  crops  would  not  mature  until  after  their  return 
home  the  first  of  September,  the  money  was  not  returned  into 
his  hands.  As  a  result,  the  currency  was  expanded  and  contin- 
ued to  depreciate  through  rapid  fluctuations  until   one  dollar  of 
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Republic  money  was  worth  only  five  to  ten  cents  of  American 
money.  The  method  of  determining  this  depreciation  was  to 
note  the  prices  at  which  clothing  and  other  goods  from  outside 
would  sell  at  auction  to  the  citizens  in  their  currency,  compared 

with  the  customary 
prices  for  the  same 
in  American  cur- 
rency. The  ratio 
between  the  two 
prices  would  give  the 
rate  of  depreciation. 
The  causes  of  this 
growing  deprecia- 
tion were  for  several 
months  inexplicable 
to  either  the  citizens 
or  their  patron.  It 
involved  serious 
problems  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth 
and  the  contentment 
of  the  citizens.  Out 
of  it  sprang  the 
heated  political 
campaign  between  the  "People's  Party"  and  the  "Free  Tin" 
Party.  The  government  being  constantly  in  receipt  of  more 
money  than  it  could  use,  owing  to  the  growing  surplus  in  the 
community  at  large  and  the  feeling  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  keep  it  in  circulation,  projected  large  public  improve- 
ments, such  as  building  highways,  side-walks,  drains  and  laying 
out  parks.  These  were  let  to  contractors,  who,  by  paying  their 
laborers  fifty  cents  a  day  and  foremen  one  dollar,  were  them- 
selves often  able  to  make  as  profit  $150  out  of  a  ;g200  contract. 
They  thus  became  "millionaires,"  and  flaunted  their  riches  in 
the  face  of  others,  living  at  the  most  expensive  hotels  without 
the  need   of  work  ;   and  the  high   prices  which  they  paid  both 
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depreciated  the  currency  and  placed  luxuries  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  commonalty.  Rapidly  there  appeared  a  general 
feeling  of  remonstrance  against  these  parvenus  and  a  desire  to 
curb  their  pride.  Somehow,  it  was  felt  that  the  excessive  cur- 
rency furnished  them  

their  opportunities, 
and  the  People's  or 
conservative  party 
was  organized,  whose 
platform  demanded  a 
high  tax  rate  and  the 
arbitrary  creation 
therefrom  a  govern- 
ment reserve  in  order 
to  contract  the  cur- 
rency. 

The  speculators 
now,  in  turn,  organ- 
ized the  "  Free  Tin  " 
party  and  their  pop- 
ular appeal  was  ''high 
wages,  plenty  of  work 
and  prosperity." 
They    told    their 

workmen  that  they  now  were  able  to  pay  but  fifty  cents  a  day, 
and  if  currency  should  be  shortened,  they  could  pay  only  twenty- 
five  cents;  whereas,  as  everyone  knew,  it  required  a  minimum 
of  fifty  cents  a  day  to  pay  for  meals,  lodging  and  taxes.  These 
arguments  carried  with  the  voters,  and  the  People's  party  was 
overwhelmed.  The  currency  continued  to  depreciate,  and  the 
millionaires  to  flourish  till  the  end  of  the  season. 

In  1897  Mr.  George  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  returned  to 
his  policy  of  1895.  ^^  became  again  sole  landed  proprietor 
and  capitalist.  He  considers  this  as  far  from  the  ideal,  but  as  a 
means  of  regulating  the  currency,  it  is  the  only  secure  j)lan  yet 
devised.     He  now  pays  directly,  or  through  his  sub-contractors, 
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all  the  employes,  except  government  servants,  and  pays  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxes.  He  receives  an  income  from  the  hotels 
and  other  sources,  and  consequently  is  able  to  control  the  cur- 
rency at  par,  apart  from  the  regulations  by  the  government.    The 

inference  seems  to  be 
that  popular  sover- 
eignty has  failed  in 
the  field  of  the  cur- 
rency, just  as  we 
often  hear  it  held 
that  it  must  also  fail 
in  the  greater  repub- 
lic outside. 

By  owning  all 
the  industries,  Mr. 
George  is  also  able 
to  check  the  rise  of 
millionaires.  He  can 
prevent  the  merely 
shrewd  and  unscru- 
pulous from  accum- 
ulating wealth  as 
against  the  industri- 
ous and  honest.  He 
does  this  by  letting  the  contracts,  not  merely  on  the  basis  of 
the  strict  competitive  system,  as  was  done  in  1896  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  by  awarding  them  to  the  more  deserving  in  his 
private  estimation.  Thus,  by  monopolizing  private  property, 
he  quietly  controls  the  lives  of  the  citizens  regardless  of  the 
complete  self-government  vouchsafed  to  them.  In  this  a  more 
ideal  justice  is  measured  out,  though,  of  course,  in  so  far,  the 
government  has  become  a  benevolent  despotism  rather  than  a 
democracy.  This,  too,  has  made  the  Republic  less  fascinating 
and  less  exciting  than  it  was  under  the  political  and  commercial 
contests  of  1896,  and  outsiders  might  wish  these  competitive 
conditions  had  been  retained,  in  order  to  see  what  sort  of  an  ideal 
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commonwealth  the  citizens  themselves  might  have  worked  out 
Both  Mr.  George  and  the  citizens  feel  this  lack  of  complete  self- 
government,  and  the  plans  for  1898  will  resume  again  the  demo- 
cratic trend.     Private  property  in  land  and  all  enterprises  will 
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be    arranged    for  in  some  way,  and  the  government  will  have 
entire  control  of  the  volume  of  currency. 

At  present  the  currency  is  easily  kept  at  par,  as  far  as  the 
purchase  of  necessities  is  concerned.  United  States  money  has, 
of  course,  a  wider  value,  but  if  the  treasury  of  the  Republic  had 
an  adequate  reserve  of  candy  with  which  to  redeem  its  currency, 
the  par  value  of  the  same  could,  in  all  respects,  be  steadily 
maintained.  The  management  wishes  to  arrange  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  certain  portion  of  its  currency  in  United  States  money 
when  the  citizens  return  home,  but  at  present  the  only  redemp- 
tion for  the  savings  of  the  citizens  is  such  clothing  and  pro- 
visions as  may  happen  to  be  on  hand.  The  outgoing  citizens 
occasionally  retain  their  Republic  money  and  bring  it  back  the 
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following  summer  for  a  few  days  of  luxury  before  settling  down 
to  work. 

The  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  community  occasioned  by 
the  millionaires  and  their  sudden  riches  would  be  largely  obvi- 
ated if  the  govern- 
ment had  other 
means  of  redemp- 
tion than  merely 
meals  and  lodgings. 
If  the  millionaires 
could  purchase 
clothing,  shoes,  pic- 
tures and  bric-a-brac 
for  adorning  their 
rooms,  books  and 
other  useful  imper- 
ishables,  they  would 
still  feel  the  incen- 
tive to  work,  even 
with  a  large  surplus 
of  profits  in  hand,  for 
the  surplus  would  be 
turned  at  once  into 
such  permanent 
acquisitions.  As  it  is,  the  only  use  to  be  made  of  large  earnings 
is  to  spend  them  on  meals  and  lodgings  throughout  a  long  period 
of  idleness.  If  the  imperishables  were  donated  by  outsiders,  or 
even  manufactured  in  part  by  the  citizens  themselves  with  machin- 
ery and  a  plant  like  those  of  many  prisons  and  reformatories, 
Mr.  George  would  see  his  way  again  to  return  to  the  individual 
enterprise  of  iSgO-  It  is  toward  this  ideal  that  his  new  plans  are 
tending. 

New  counterparts  with  the  republic  of  history  are  continually 
appearing.  The  duration  of  the  Republic  was  originally  the  two 
months  of  July  and  August.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1895, 
there  were  five  of  the  summer  citizens  who  persuaded  Mr.  George 
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to  keep  them  through  the  winter  until  the  next  summer.  These 
he  calls  his  "original  residents;"  they  were  the  nucleus  of  a 
colony  of  thirty-two  in  the  winter  of  1896-7  and  of  fifty-three  in 
the  winter  of   1897-8.     These  winter  citizens,  known  as  **resi- 


THE  ORIGINAL  "  RESIDKNTS"— WINTER  OF  1895-6 

dents,^'  continue  the  government  through  the  year  under  the 
same  constitution  and  laws,  but  they  have  become  a  patriciate, 
engrossing  the  offices,  the  property  and  profitable  contracts,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  greater  number  of  plebs,  known  as  "summer 
citizens,"  who  swarm  in  during  the  summer.  The  winter  resi- 
dents elect  the  president  who  appoints  the  administrative  officials, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1896-7  they  adopted  a  new  constitution,  pro- 
viding that  no  citizen  could  be  a  senator  or  representative,  who 
had  not  been  a  resident  of  the  Republic  for  one  month.  This, 
of  course,  excluded  the  leaders  of  the  summer  citizens  during  the 
first  half  of  their  stay,  and  since,  during  this  first  month,  the 
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majoritv  of  these  leaders  were  arrested  and  convicted  on  criminal 
charges,  they  were  further  incapacitated  for  election  the  second 
month.  The  outcome  has  been  that  the  summer  citizens,  having 
three-fourths  of  the  votes,  have  cast  their  strength  for  the  weak 
and  inefficient  of  the  winter  residents,  instead  of  the  capable 
leaders,  and  the  legislature  has,  therefore,  been  almost  a  nonen- 
ity.  This  is  very  much  like  ward  politics  at  large.  The  residents 
of  1897-8  are  planning  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  summer  cit- 
izens, and  this  again  will  tend  to  give  to  the  political  life  of  1898 
some  of  the  thrill  of  1896. 

The  main  obstacle  at  present  to  the  successful  working  of 
the  educational  and  reformatory  principles  of  the  Republic  is 
this  inroad  of  summer  citizens.  Experience  shows  that  at  least 
a  year's  continuous  residence  is  required  to  saturate  a  boy  with 
the  spirit  of  self-help  and  responsibility.  The  first  month  or 
two  is  a  period  of  depression  and  discouragement.  The  boy  is 
arrested  and  convicted  again  and  again,  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  jail  and  on  the  stone  pile,  and  only  begins  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  upright  and  industrious  living  at  about  the  time  when  he  goes 
home.  The  boys  who  stay  through  the  year  get  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  George  and  become  model  citizens.  It 
is  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  residents  and  lessen  that 
of  summer  citizens,  so  as  to  give  a  preponderance  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  to  the  former  ;  also  to  establish  another 
"state"  near  by,  exclusively  for  summer  citizens. 

The  Republic  is  based  upon  the  wage  system.  .  This  is  a  sys- 
tem of  indirect  coercion  grounded  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
wage-earners  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Traditional  educa- 
tional methods  of  direct  coercion  through  corporal  punishment 
and  despotic  control  are  based  upon  the  slave  system.  The 
indirect  coercion  is  far  more  efficient,  both  as  an  industrial  stim- 
ulus and  an  educational  device.  It  is  deliberate  and  searching; 
it  stimulates  thought  and  self-examination.  I  saw  two  boys  go 
without  breakfast,  because  on  the  day  before  they  had  loafed, 
and  so  failed  to  earn  cash  for  a  day's  meals  and  lodging.  Mr. 
George  himself  escapes  the  odium  of  enforcing  this  harsh  pen- 
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alty,  for  it  is  enforced  by  the  boy  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  to  whom 
it  is  a  matter  of  business. 

In  1895  taxes  were  levied  to  support  the  poor.     Finally  a  bill 
was  introduced   in   the  legislature    and  enacted  into  law,  stipu- 


THE  LAUNDRY 


lating  that  after  a  certain  day  the  paupers*  table  supported  by 
the  government  should  be  abolished.  There  were  a  dozen  pau- 
pers, who  had  contented  themselves  with  the  spare  diet  of  that 
table.  They  treated  the  matter  as  a  joke  and  predicted  that 
when  the  day  arrived,  the  citizens  would  do  what  the  charities  of 
New  York  had  always  done,  feed  the  hungry  whether  deserving 
or  not.  But  the  citizens  were  tax-payers.  When  the  day  arrived 
the  policemen  ordered  the  paupers  to  move  on.  They  moved ; 
and  before  night  had  found  work  and  earned  enough  to  pay  for 
a  heavy  supper.  Since  that  day  there  have  been  no  paupers. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  problem  of  the  unemployed  in  this  Junior 
Republic,  and  so  the  paupers  cannot  throw  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  philanthropists. 
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If  the  wage  system  were  uniform  for  all  grades  of  labor,  it 
would  be  no  better  than  slavery  as  a  means  of  individual  prog- 
ress. But  by  grading  the  pay  according  to  the  quality  of  ser- 
vice, higher  motives  than  the  craving  for  necessities  can  be 
evoked.  The  minimum  wages  paid  by  Mr.  George  are  twelve 
cents  an  hour  for  six  hours'  work,  or  seventy-two  cents  a  day. 
Curiously  enough,  when  boys  are  the  employers  they  pay  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  a  day  higher  wages,  but  they  compel  their  employes 
to  work  harder  and  somewhat  longer.  Policemen  are  paid  ninety 
cents  a  day  ;  the  chief  of  police  $1.25  ;  senators  and  representa- 
tives $2  a  week ;  police  commissioners  and  other  officers 
Si  to  S2  a  week.  Civil  service  examinations  are  held  by  the 
civil  service  commissioners  for  the  policemen  and  all  appoint- 
ive officials.  The  examinations  cover  the  common  branches  of 
study  as  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Republic. 

Syracuse  University.  John    R.    COMMONS. 
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STUDIES  IN  POLITICAL  AREAS.^ 

THE    POLITICAL    TERRITORY    IN    RELATIO$l    TO    EARTH    AND 
CONTINENT. 

Although  only  the  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
remains  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  polar  regions  and  the  sea 
is  habitable  and  politically  occupied,  nevertheless  all  the  super- 
ficial areas  of  political  geography  stand  to  the  earth's  surface  in 
the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole.  Just  as  the  different  races 
are  members  of  the  one  human  family,  so  countries  are  parts  of 
this  maximum  political  area  out  of  which  they  have  been  formed 
in  increasing  size  and  number,  as  from  one  widely  distributed 
element,  and  from  which  their  growth  is  nourished.  Karl  Rit- 
ter's  expression,  "The  Principle  of  Proportions,"  means  in  its 
deepest  sense  the  spacial  relation  of  every  geographic  phenome- 
non to  the  earth  as  a  whole.  In  political  geography  this  rela- 
tion assumes  a  practical  aspect,  for  all  political  extensions  of 
territory  have  had  to  stop  at  the  limits  of  the  total  space  and 
definite  regions  found  established  on  the  earth. 

The  close  connection  between  every  country  and  the  whole 
earth's  surface  exists  not  merely  in  the  abstract,  but  it  lives  and 
operates  in  the  present  and  all  the  future.  This  community  of 
foundation  determines  the  forms  of  contact  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  these  lands,  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  differences  and 
boundaries,  they  are  never  to  be  thought  of  as  quite  isolated 
existences.  Herein  lies  one  great  cause  of  the  progress  of 
humanity,  that,  as  more  states  and  larger  states  grow  up,  the 
nearer  do  they  edge  together,  and  so  much  the  more  intimately 
must  they  act  and  react  upon  one  another ;  history,  therefore, 
means  mutual  approach  and  compression.  From  the  time  of 
Hanno  and  Pytheas,  as  the  known  earth  has  grown  at  the  cost 

•Translated  by  Miss  Ellen  C.  Semple. 
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of  the  unknown,  political  territories  have  continually  increased 
in  size  and  number,  one  unknown  region  after  the  other  taking 
on  political  value.  In  the  same  way,  lands  to  which  we  are  still 
strangers  will  gain  political  importance,  till  the  whole  earth  has 
become  familiar  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  political  account. 
In  Africa,  even  during  the  last  years,  we  have  seen  discovery 
and  political  possession  going  hand  in  hand ;  and  we  have  wit- 
nessed how  the  efforts  to  reach  the  North  and  South  Pole,  on 
the  part  of  all  those  nations  participating  therein,  have  assumed 
the  character  of  national  enterprises  to  gain  ideal  benefits  of 
political  value. 

The  conception  of  spacial  relations  on  the  part  of  historians 
is  without  doubt  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  these  relations  are 
expressed  in  terms  which  obscure  the  nature  of  the  thing.  When 
one  speaks  of  "the  dominating  territorial  position"  of  a  nation,, 
he  means  the  large  area  which  serves  as  its  base.  The  word 
"territorial"  does  not  describe  the  nature  of  the  matter,  but 
only  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  an  expression  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. In  the  phrase  "conditions  of  power,"  there  lurks,  as  a 
rule,  the  idea  of  superficial  extent ;  and  particularly  is  this  the 
case  in  Droysen's  favorite  expression,  "ponderance  of  powers" 
{^Poftderatioii  der  Mdchte)  y  since  here  is  meant  classification  accord- 
ing to  relative  strength,  and  in  this,  of  course,  superficial  extent 
must  always  play  its  great  role.  In  all  such  inaccurate  terms 
no  adequate  expression  is  found  for  the  historical  principle,  that 
all  events  having  to  do  with  territorial  changes  possess  an 
altogether  special  importance.  When  Mommsen  (chap,  iii., 
Book  5)  calls  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  an  event  "whose 
results  even  today  determine  the  history  of  the  world,"  he  put 
into  words  the  never-failing  tendency  of  territorial  changes  to 
make  their  influence  felt  for  a  long  time  afterward.  Political 
geography  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  be  contented  with  this  merely 
superficial  consideration  of  a  phenomenon  so  fundamentally 
geographical,  but  it  must  regard  a  systematic  treatment  of  the 
same  as  one  of  its  most  important  tasks. 

The  given  space  of  every  age  has  decided  how  far  countries. 
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have  had  to  expand  in  order  to  become  in  reality  "world  pow- 
ers," i.  e.,  to  span  the  earth ;  and  in  this  general  process,  every 
single  country,  even  the  smallest,  has  had  its  position  continu- 
ally modified  by  the  growth  of  the  whole.  Since  the  size  of  the 
earth's  surface  sets  limits  to  this  development,  the  zenith  can  be 
reached  by  only  a  few  states  at  the  same  time.  In  like  manner, 
the  number  of  the  smaller  powers  naturally  depends  upon  the 
fifty-one  million  square  miles  which  stand  at  the  disposal  of  all. 
In  this  space  there  would,  indeed,  be  room  for  two  hundred 
countries  the  size  of  Germany  or  France ;  but  this  wide  expanse 
immediately  shrinks  when  the  five  really  great  states  of  our 
time,  —  England,  Russia,  China,  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
take  their  share  in  it,  for  these  occupy  almost  the  half.  What 
remains  is  still  large  enough  for  quiescent  possession  which  has 
been  historically  established,  but  small  for  the  far-reaching 
plans  of  a  new  Alexander  or  Napoleon.  The  whole  earth  suffices 
for  only  a  few  great  political  exploits,  and  this  so  much  the 
more,  since  it  not  only  restricts  the  political  areas,  but  also 
curbs  the  incentives  to  activity  and  growth.  Russia  cannot 
expand  without  clashing  with  the  British  or  Chinese  Empire. 
We  ourselves  have  seen  how,  scarcely  had  Germany  modestly 
enough  entered  the  ranks  of  the  colonial  powers,  but  forthwith 
a  sense  of  crowding  went  through  the  world,  and  the  still 
undivided  territory  in  a  short  time  was  taken  up.  Only  upon  a 
small  planet  like  this  could  a  surface  of  two  million  square 
miles  form  the  base  of  a  "genuine  "  great  state.  Therefore  one 
nation  pushes  the  other  out  of  its  position  as  a  world-power. 
What  England  is  today,  Spain  was  formerly,  just  as  in  that  narrow 
horizon  upon  which  the  western  world  had  not  yet  risen,  the 
Imperium  Ronuinum  and  the  Persian  Empire  under  Darius  could 
not  have  existed  side  by  side.  In  fact  the  succession  in  office, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  "world-ruling"  powers  belongs  to  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  ancient  history.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
growing  simply  out  of  the  question  of  space.  In  every  age, 
however,  we  can  call  only  that  power  a  world-power  which  is 
strongly  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  known  earth,  and  espe- 
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cially  at  all  critical  points,  by  its  own  possessions.  Even  today 
only  the  British  Empire  can  be  designated  as  such.  World-wide 
scattered  interests  constitute  no  position  as  a  world-power ;  these 
can  be  maintained  through  commerce  by  small  states  like  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland.  Even  a  land-mass  such  as  that  of  Russia 
would  only  grow  to  a  world-empire  through  broader  expansion 
on  the  Pacific  and  a  corresponding  position  on  the  Atlantic ; 
since  only  the  oceans  open  to  her  an  avenue  for  the  possible 
extension  of  her  sway  over  the  lands  of  the  western  and  south- 
ern hemispheres.  When  mention  is  made  in  historical  works  of 
the  world-power  of  Rome,  of  the  world-empire  of  Darius,  of  the 
world-position  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
of  many  other  world-ruling  phenomena,  a  justification  for  such 
expressions  can  be  sought  only  in  the  limited  horizon  of  the 
times  to  which  they  refer.  In  our  age  they  are  merely  hyper- 
bolical and  must  rapidly  become  antiquated  in  the  face  of  the 
great  size  of  real  world-powers. 

In  the  idea  world-power,  there  lurks  an  exaggeration  which 
can  be  readily  discerned.  In  view  of  the  existing  divisions  of 
races  and  the  form  of  our  present  political  institutions  and  con- 
ditions, the  expansion  of  a  single  government  over  the  whole 
habitable  earth  is  unthinkable.  A  universal  state  with  1500 
million  "citizens  of  the  world"  belongs  to  the  realm  of  poetry. 
And  nevertheless,  the  effort  to  banish  the  idea  of  cosmopolitism 
out  of  practical  politics  as  a  useless  chimera  has  failed  utterly. 
Even  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  intellectual  community  of  the 
civilized  and  literary  peoples  of  Europe  evidenced  the  fact  that 
the  boundaries  of  its  own  land  had  grown  too  narrow  for  every 
separate  nation,  and  those  of  the  continent,  too  contracted  for 
all.  The  literature  of  world-wide  circulation  and  the  intellectual 
cosmopolitism,  which  then  grew  to  be  a  reality,  could  not  possibly 
remain  without  exerting  a  retro-active  influence  politically.  The 
idea  of  natural  rights,  the  movement  against  the  slave-trade  and 
even  against  slavery,  then  so  deeply  rooted  in  most  non-Euro- 
pean lands,  the  considerate  policy  towards  the  natives  on  the 
part  of  the  great  colonial  power  England, —  all  had  their  origin 
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in  a  truly  cosmopolitan  humanitarian  feeling,  peculiar  to  all 
civilized  peoples  of  the  present  time.  In  this  sense,  we  find 
Karl  Peters  speaking  of  a  "common  European  conscience"  which 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  demands  on  principle  the 
recognition  of  the  human  rights  of  all  belonging  to  the  genus 
man.  We  find  the  expression  quite  apt,  although  we  do  not 
concede  the  justification  of  this  particular  verdict  of  the  "com- 
mon conscience."  As  to  its  world-wide  validity,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  even  the  adjective  European  is  properly  too  restrictive. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  drop  from  the  stream  of  movements 
which  are  trying  to  sweep  away  the  barriers  to  their  universal 
acknowledgment, —  an  acknowledgment  that  shall  extend  over 
the  inhabited  earth.  Our  civilization  and  Christianity  are  striving 
after  the  broadest  expansion,  and  as  usual,  commerce  has  already 
outstripped  them  in  attaining  it.  The  most  obvious  cosmopolitism 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  today  no  corner  of  the 
earth  to  which  the  ideas  and  material  products  of  occidental 
civilization  do  not  penetrate.  Political  geography  has  its  current 
set  along  a  special  course  in  this  same  direction.  Every  form  of 
geographical  consideration  of  a  question  tries  to  get  an  all- 
embracing  survey.  This  is  the  chief  purpose  of  geographical 
study.  The  advantage  of  laying  a  geographical  foundation  for 
political  views  and  judgments  lies  to  great  extent  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  phenomena  which  constitute  its  base.  Just  as 
there  are  principles  of  history  which  time  imparts,  so  there  are 
principles  of  geography  which  we  seek  and  compare  in  space. 
In  this  way,  there  lies  a  corrective  for  the  self-sufficient  narrow- 
ness of  the  European  point  of  view  in  a  broad  survey  of  the 
earth.  With  the  whole  world  as  a  background,  many  things 
seem  insignificant  or  accidental  which,  in  the  continent,  appeared 
important.  Economically,  politically,  and  above  all  in  point  of 
civilization,  Europe  is  not  to  be  thought  of  apart  from  the  other 
continents.  The  most  flourishing  communities  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  nothing  more  than  offshoots  of  Europe. 
All  the  continents  have  long  lain  in  the  politico-geographical 
horizon  of  Europe,  and   now  they  are  steadily    rising   higher. 
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Only  the  politically  far-sighted  understand  their  own  times ;  and 
just  as  positively,  therefore,  should  it  be  demanded  of  the  polit- 
ical as  of  the  physical  geographer,  that  he  be  familiar  with  the 
whole  earth.  This  is  the  cosmopolitanism  that  geographical 
study  is  meant  to  promote. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  land  among  the  continents  deter- 
mines the  unequal  distribution  of  political  areas.  Since  Asia  is 
nearly  five  times  as  big  as  Europe,  the  Americas  four  times,  and 
Africa  three  times  its  size,  the  non-European  world  stands  in 
contrast  to  the  European  as  more  spacious,  applying  therefore  a 
larger  standard  of  measure  in  questions  of  territory,  making 
greater  demands.  Europe  and  Australia,  which  include  respect- 
ively only  7.2  per  cent,  and  ^.d  per  cent,  of  all  the  land  of  the 
earth,  offer  each  merely  room  enough  for  a  single,  genuine  great 
power.  Australia  belongs  entirely  to  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  whole  continent  together  with  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 
are  about  to  be  converted  into  the  commonwealth  of  Australia, — 
that  is,  the  whole  continent  be  made  into  one  state,  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  in  history.  Besides  Russia,  which  occupies 
more  than  half  of  Europe,  that  continent  has  room  for  only  a 
fairly  large  number  of  medium  powers ;  among  these,  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdom,  which  stands  next  to  Russia  in  point  of  size, 
covers,  however,  only  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  Russia  in  Europe. 
The  average  size  of  the  European  states  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  Switzerland. 

Europe  has  twenty-four  independent  states  and  three  small  depend- 
encies—  the  Faroe  Islands,  Malta  and  Gibraltar  —  which  hold  some- 
what the  same  relative  position  as  colonies  in  foreign  lands.  Among 
these  is  only  a  single  state  of  continental  proportions;  it  embraces  55 
per  cent,  of  Europe.  Then  follow  seven  states,  varying  from  293,848 
square  miles  (Norway  and  Sweden)  to  114,410  square  miles  (Italy), 
which' are  great  states  according  to  the  European  standard  of  size;  ten 
which  are  medium  states  according  to  the  same  standard,  ranging  from 
the  64,000  square  miles  of  European  Turkey  proper,  to  the  11,373 
square  miles  of  Belgium  ;  and  six  small  states,  or  nine  including  the 
small  outlying  dependencies.     The  natural  causes  of  this  distribution 
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of  territory  are  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  European 
state  belongs  entirely  to  the  broad  eastern  expanse  of  the  continent, 
while  Norway  and  Sweden,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  are 
clearly  defined  by  the  physical  forms  of  central  and  western  Europe. 

Asia  has  nine  nominally  independent  states,  but  only  Qaina,  Persia, 
and  Japan  can  be  regarded  as  independent  in  the  European  sense  of 
the  term.  These  take  up  almost  one-third  of  the  continent.  Then 
come  the  possessions  of  the  seven  European  powers,  Russia,  England, 
Turkey,  Holland,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  if  we  divide  these 
holdings  into  the  individual  states  which  exist  as  colonial  dependencies, 
we  get  for  Asia  a  total  of  thirty-two  separate  colonial  domains.'  Among 
•these,  Siberia,  China,  the  Empire  of  India  (without  Socotea  and  the 
African  provinces),  and  Russian  Central  Asia  together  with  the  Trans- 
Caspian,  must  all  be  regarded  as  states  of  continental  proportions  ; 
they  embrace  73  per  cent,  of  the  continent.  In  addition,  independent 
Arabia,  the  Dutch  Indies,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Persia,  all  of  which  are 
from  four  to  five  times  the  size  of  Germany,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
great  states.  Afghanistan,  Siam,  French  Farther  India,  the  Trans- 
Caucasus,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  territories  from  215,- 
000  to  115,000  square  miles  in  area,  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  com- 
pared in  point  of  extent  with  the  great  states  of  Europe.  If  we  draw 
the  line  of  the  medium  states  at  Bhutan  (circa  13,000  square  miles), 
then  all  the  nine  smaller  states,  such  as  Samos,  Cyprus,  Bahrain,  Hong 
Kong,  Macao,  and  others,  belong  to  fereign  powers.  Moreover,  they 
show  by  their  scattered  peripheral  position,  how  little  they  have  to  do 
with  the  Asiatic  system  of  distribution  of  land.  This  system  undoubt- 
edly gets  its  stamp  from  the  broad  mass  of  northern  and  central  Asia, 
where  three-fifths  of  the  continent  fall  to  the  share  of  two  domains. 
India  begins  the  list  of  Asiatic  states  of  medium  size ;  it  is  far  ahead 
•of  the  rest  in  point  of  importance,  however,  because,  starting  from  a 
peninsula,  it  has  sent  a  wedge  deep  into  the  body  of  the  continent. 
Like  it,  the  others  also  are  found  in  the  peninsulas,  islands,  and  coast 
•countries  of  western,  southern  and  eastern  Asia. 

Australia  has  five  colonies,  which,  together  with  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  regard  themselves  as  one  whole,  and  for  years  they  have  main- 
tained the  community  of  their  interests  by  independent  agreements. 

'  The  Pamir  countries  and  the  small  districts  east  of  Bhutan  are  here  left  out  of 
consideration  as  no  longer  independent.  All  Arabia  not  under  Turkish  rule  is  taken 
its  a  whole. 
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Their  union,  encouraged  by  the  mother  country,  has  entered  upon  the 
stage  of  official  preparation  since  the  conference  in  Hobart  Town  in 
January  1895.  The  areas  of  the  five  continental  colonies  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  historical  age,  just  as  was  the  case  in  North  America.  The 
most  recent.  West  Australia,  Queensland,  and  the  North  Territory, 
embrace  almost  three  times  the  area  of  the  three  older  ones.  The  small 
size  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  has  a  close  connection  with  their 
position  in  the  southeast,  the  only  narrow  and  richly  articulated  por- 
tion of  Australia ;  that  of  the  other  two  divisions  lies  in  their  character 
as  islands. 

Africa  is  at  present  undergoing  a  process  of  political  transposition 
which  is  involving  almost  all  its  territories,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  give  even  an  approximate  figure  for  the  size  of  a  single  one  of  these. 
Evident  enough  is  the  fact,,  however,  that  the  seven  largest  areas  all 
belong  to  non-African  powers,  and  that  the  list  of  native  territories 
begins  with  no  larger  country  than  Morocco,  which  can  count  merely 
as  a  medium  state.  The  Congo  State,  rooted  in  the  largest  river-basin 
of  Africa,  is  relatively  the  most  defined  of  the  greater  territories, 
although  the  latest  formed.  The  absence  of  a  state  in  Africa  of  decid- 
edly predominating  extent  is  due  to  the  division  of  the  larger  half  of 
the  continent  among  eight  foreign  powers,  to  the  lack  of  a  native  great 
power  after  the  manner  of  China,  and  moreover,  to  the  want  of  all 
political  possibilities  in  the  desert,  which  takes  up  one-fourth  of  the 
continent  and  that  in  the  part  most  advanced  in  political  respects. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  North,  Central,  and  South 
America  (exclusive  of  the  polar  regions)  stand  in  the  proportion  of  52: 
2:  46,  an  entirely  different  allotment  of  land  rules  in  the  north  from 
that  in  the  south  ;  and  Central  America,  too,  together  with  the  West 
Indies,  presents  a  peculiar  distribution  of  its  territory.  North  America 
is  practically  divided  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Mexico,  which  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  comes  in  here  as  a  country  of  essentially  South  American  pro- 
portions. In  the  limited  area  of  Central  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  a  piecemeal  division  such  as  occurs  nowhere  else  but  in  Europe. 
It  is  split  up  into  seven  independent  states  and  twelve  different  colo- 
nies. The  largest  of  these,  Guatemala  (48,700  square  miles)  is  smaller 
than  the  smallest  South  American  state,  Uruguay  (69,000  square  miles), 
and  the  average  size  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 
Almost  half  (47  per  cent.)  of  South  America  is  taken   up  by  Brazil, 
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which  is  situated  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  continent  and  embraces 
the  largest  river  basin  of  the  world.  In  the  remaining  portion,  we 
find  the  next  group  of  states  in  point  of  size,  varying  from  two  to  five 
times  the  area  of  Germany,  from  the  1,125,000  square  miles  of  Argen- 
tine to  the  294,000  square  miles  of  Chili ;  so  that  only  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  remains  for  the  far  smaller  domains,  which  range  from  Ecuador's 
116,000  square  miles  to  French  Guiana's  30,000  square  miles. 

Let  us  review  the  division  of  the  continents  with  independent 
states  according  to  the  three  classes  usually  adopted  on  the  basis  of 
size :  continental  states,  with  an  area  of  2,000,000  square  miles  and 
over;  medium  states,  from  80,000  to  2,000,000  square  miles;  and 
small  states. 
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3 
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Africa 
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If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  is 
only  in  the  initial  stage  of  political  development,  in  all  the  rest  we  find 
the  states  of  continental  size  in  the  preponderance.  Moreover,  these 
show  a  much  closer  relationship  in  point  of  extent  than  do  the  medium 
and  smaller  states ;  for  the  latter  utilize  the  given  area  in  a  more  acci- 
dental manner,  while  the  former  fill  it  out  to  its  natural  boundaries, — 
that  is,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  therefore  stand  in  closer  touch  with  their 
territory.  Where  the  same  fact  holds  for  medium  and  smaller  states, 
it  is  to  be  explained,  not  by  the  size,  but  by  the  shape  of  the  continent; 
wherefore,  the  very  smallest  states  and  colonies — leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration members  of  federations — are  located  without  exception  on 
islands  or  strips  of  coast.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
smaller  and  older  stages  of  development'would  only  become  apparent 
if  we  could  construct  a  table  of  areas  existing  before  the  evolution  of 
the  numerous  large  and  medium  states ;  such  a  table  would  show  every- 
where an  unqualified  preponderance  of  small  and  smallest  states  in 
North  America,  Australia,  and  IJIorthern  Asia,  even  excluding  from  the 
list  all  medium  states.  But  the  material,  unfortunately,  is  lacking  for 
the  reconstruction  of  those  conditions.     Still,  we  know  enough  to  be 
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able  to  state  the  general  principle  that  tribes  which  have  been  left  to 
themselves,  like  the  Negroes  in  Africa,  Indians,  Malays,  Australians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions,  have,  with  few  exceptions  and 
those  rapidly  disappearing,  formed  no  states  which  exceed  the  limits 
of  the  medium  states ;  and  that  they  live,  as  a  rule,  under  petty  polit- 
ical conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  Africa  is  sure,  within  ten  years, 
to  present  a  different  picture,  in  which  continental  proportions  will 
have  developed  out  of  medium  states.  According  to  the  figures,  most 
of  the  states  of  continental  extent  are  to  be  found  in  the  largest  conti- 
nents ;  in  this  connection,  however,  it  is  significant  for  the  advanced 
territorial  development  of  states  in  all  continents,  that  those  of  medium 
«ize  are  almost  as  numerous  as  small  ones,  while  the  latter  appear  in 
Europe  and  Asia  today  merely  as  residues  not  yet  absorbed.  Since 
we  leave  the  growth  of  states  for  the  time  being  quite  out  of  the  present 
-consideration,  from  the  connection  between  age  and  stage  of  territorial 
development,  we  can  seize  only  upon  the  fact  that  all  states  of  conti- 
nental size  are  of  recent  formation.  Even  China  has  reached  its 
present  great  extent  only  in  the  last  centuries ;  while  the  smallest,  like 
Monaco,  San  Marino,  Andorra  and  the  Hanse  Towns  are  among  the 
•oldest  states. 

Stating  the  present  division  of  political  areas  in  terms  of 
Europe,  Russia  in  Asia  and  the  Chinese  Empire  are  each  larger 
than  Europe,  both  together  are  nearly  three  times  as  big ;  British 
Asia  is  almost  exactly  the  size  of  European  Russia.  In  Africa, 
the  French,  British,  Portuguese  and  German  possessions,  together 
with  the  Congo  State,  occupy  an  area  that  exceeds  that  of  Europe 
by  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The  French 
holdings  in  Africa  are  even  now  five  times,  the  German  are  three 
and  one-half  times,  as  large  as  their  respective  mother  countries ; 
the  Congo  State  is  almost  eighty  times  as  large  as  Belgium.  In 
America,  we  find  the  United- States,  the  British  possessions,  and 
Brazil  each  with  an  area  hardly  smaller  than  that  of  Europe. 
Fourteen  to  fifteen  such  countries  as  Germany  or  France  could 
find  room  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The  aver- 
age size  of  the  twenty-four  countries  and  colonies  of  America  is 
623,220  square  miles,  or  almost  three  times  as  big  as  the  area  of 
France  or  Germany,  and  almost  forty  times  the  average  size  of 
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the  European  states.  In  addition  to  the  eighteen  independent 
countries  of  the  western  continents,  the  American  holdings,  as 
at  present  divided,  of  the  European  powers  form  nineteen  colo- 
nial territories  or  dependent  states,  and  eleven  of  these  are 
smaller  than  Hayti,  the  smallest  free  American  country  (11,100 
square  miles).  The  average  size  of  these  thirty-seven  divisions 
is  nevertheless  504,000  square  miles. 

In  the  history  of  Europe,  the  conclusions  remain  yet  to  be 
deduced  as  to  the  unavoidable  reaction  of  non-European  upon 
Europian  spacial  conditions.  Like  everything  unfinished,  this 
state  of  affairs  has  a  disturbing  effect,  above  all  naturally  in  the 
case  of  those  countries  whose  size  has  not  been  determined  by 
nature  itself.  Europe  pays  for  the  superiority  of  its  concentrated 
situation  in  the  temperate  zone,  so  favorable  to  civilization,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  its  limited  space.  One  can  speak  of  general 
European  evils  which  find  their  root  in  this  cause.  Even  in  the 
times  of  powerful  expansion,  in  Europe  nothing  more  than  a 
fragmentary  extension  in  smaller  districts  has  ever  been  possible 
for  the  Europeans,  since  every  current  of  migration  has  met  a 
counter-current  which  split  it  up.  For  this  reason  the  German 
expansion  towards  the  east  was  a  laborious  advance,  a  forward 
struggle  in  certain  regions  and  an  enforced  halt  in  others.  The 
final  result,  therefore,  is  a  dismembered  situation,  fertile  in  fric- 
tion, as  we  see  it  in  eastern  Germany.  Similarly,  also,  one  dis- 
ease of  Europe  is  the  miserable  condition  of  agriculture,  which 
is  caused  by  the  crowding  of  a  growing  population  into  a  space 
already  become  too  small,  and  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in 
consequence  of  increasing  competition  with  larger,  newer  coun- 
tries which  are  thinly  populated  and  produce  at  little  expense. 

Since  every  age  derives  the  scale  of  its  views  from  the  extent 
of  its  space,  and  at  the  same  time  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
increase  of  political  areas,  we  see  in  the  present  not  merely 
domains  of  proportions  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  even  more 
pronounced  tendencies  in  this  direction,  which  must  be  counted 
among  the  singular  features  of  recent  history.  Empires  which 
embrace  half  continents  are  endeavoring  to  combine  whole  con- 
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tinents  with  these  into  a  political  system.  When  Cardinal  Albe- 
roni,  in  the  third  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  proposed  a 
United  States  of  Europe  with  an  European  parliament,  how  vis- 
ionary the  plan  appeared  then,  and  how  unexpectedly  has  com- 
merce and  civilization  in  general  set  the  example  for  it  today  I 
For  the  North  American  statesman,  the  American  system  reaches 
from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  includes  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and 
Samoa,  where  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  Australian  ideal  of 
the  union  of  all  the  Pacific  islands  with  Australia.^  Although  in 
Europe  the  formation  of  united  empires  of  Asiatic  or  American 
proportions  must  be  recognized  as  impossible,  still  a  tendency  is 
making  itself  felt  in  a  milder  form  towards  extensive  territorial 
schemes  of  a  political  character,  which  have  evidently  been  sug- 
gested by  non-European  conditions.  The  similarity  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  two  great  countries,  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  between  which  the  states  of  western  and  central  Europe 
seem  to  be  wedged  in,  has  emphasized  the  admonition  to  com- 
bine. 

At  the  discussion  of  the  new  commercial  treaties  in  the 
Reichstag  on  the  loth  of  December,  1891,  Caprivi  mentioned  as 
a  phenomenon  of  universal  history  which  he  considered  very 
significant,  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  great  empires,  their 
awakened  national  self-consciousness,  and  their  effort  to  shut 
themselves  off  from  others.  He  said  that  the  stage  of  history 
has  expanded,  that  political  proportions  have  grown  larger,  "and 
a  state  that  has  played  the  role  of  a  great  European  power  can^ 
in  a  conceivable  time,  sink  to  the  rank  of  a  small  power,  as  far 
as  its  material  strength  is  concerned.  If  European  states  wish 
to  maintain  their  permanent  position  in  the  world,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  make  a  close  union  with  one  another,  so  far,  at 
least,  as   they  are  adapted   to  it  in  other  respects."     In  other 

» This  is  particularly  advocated  by  the  statesmen  of  New  Zealand.  See  Sir  Julius 
Vogel's  New  Zealand  and  the  Sauth  Sea  Islands  and  their  relation  to  the  Empire 
(London:  1878),  and  the  speech  of  Seddon,  the  prime  minister  of  New  Zealand,  in 
Hokidada  on  the  lith  of  January,  1895  {The  Times,  January  15),  in  which  he  enunci- 
ates the  necessity  that  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  be  "  peopled  by  the  British 
race." 
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words,  the  ideal  of  a  great  political  whole,  embracing  the  conti- 
nent or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it,  is  held  up  to  Europe  also.  If 
this  great  territorial  project  should  triumph  over  the  geographic 
dismemberment  and  the  ethnographic  diversity  of  Europe,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  achievement  of  which  such  a  project  could 
possibly  be  capable.  Indeed,  how  differently  will  this  space 
even  then  be  filled  by  its  varied  contents,  as  compared  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  Australia  and  North  America,  Russian  North  and  Central 
Asia,  or  Hispano-Portuguese  South  America !  The  European 
world,  both  in  its  peoples  and  states,  will  always  bear  the 
mark  of  an  historical  epoch  which  dealt  with  smaller  areas 
than  ours ;  for  that  reason  it  will  always  give  the  impression  of 
antiquity. 

The  differences,  too,  between  the  northern  and  southern  con- 
tinents affect  the  size  of  their  states.  The  great  expanse  of  land 
in  the  north  of  the  northern  hemisphere  afforded  room  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America  for  the  largest  domains.  The  two 
states  of  continental  proportions  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
stand,  in  point  of  area,  to  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in 
the  ratio  of  2  :  7.  In  this  fact  lies  not  only  the  preponderance 
of  political  power  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  also  the 
increase  of  competition  among  its  states  and  peoples,  a  competi- 
tion which  grows  with  the  numerical  strength  of  both.  In  the 
number  of  their  states,  also,  the  northern  continents  form  an 
overwhelming  contrast  to  the  southern.  We  must  make  an 
exception  of  Africa,  since  it  is  not  yet  politically  organized 
enough  to  be  compared  with  the  others.  But,  however  we  may 
count,  the  states  of  the  northern  continents  are  still  at  least  twice 
as  numerous  as  those  of  the  southern. 

In  every  part  of  the  earth,  the  configuration  of  the  land  and 
the  natural  irrigation  conditioned  by  it  are  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  size  of  political  areas ;  they  operate  according  to  the 
rule  that  territorial  growth  is  promoted  by  all  circumstances  that 
accelerated  historic  activity.  Among  those  peoples  whom  we 
are  wont  to  call  historic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  and  in  the 
hands   of  whom,  from   their  first  appearance,  we  see  ships  and 
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iron,  the  water  has  always  exercised  a  quickening  and  stimulat- 
ing influence ;  their  states  have  grown  up  on  islands  and  coasts, 
along  rivers  and  lakes.  Well  articulated  coasts,  therefore,  with 
numerous  bays,  peninsulas,  islands  and  river  mouths,  have  been 
the  favored  regions  where  such  peoples  have  built  up  their  states. 
But  since  the  water  acts  as  a  disjunctive  factor  between  the  parts 
of  the  land,  it  separates  it  into  naturally  defined  divisions  ;  of 
these  Greece  and  the  Mediterranean  region  in  general  afford  the 
best  examples.  States  have  always  grown  up  in  these  divisions 
and  have  been  content  to  fill  them  out  to  the  boundaries,  where- 
fore such  states  were  quicker  to  take  on  their  final  form  and, 
with  their  contracted  territorial  views,  developed  to  maturity 
more  rapidly.  The  most  ancient  states  of  which  the  history  of 
the  Old  World  speaks  all  stand  under  the  influence  of  the  spacial 
conditions  of  the  Mediterranean  lands.  Peninsulas,  islands  and 
river-born  oases  form  the  ground  on  which  they  arose,  and  which 
did  not  permit  any  of  them  to  grow  beyond  medium  dimensions. 
The  greatest  of  them,  the  Roman  Empire,  united  to  Italy  the 
Iberian  and  Balkan  peninsulas,  Asia  Minor,  Mauretania,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Britain  beyond  ;  five-sixths  of  the  empire  consisted  of  such 
naturally  defined  parts,  many  of  which  had  before  belonged  to 
other  states  and  later  again  passed  over  in  unaltered  size  into 
other  hands.  The  different  Mohammedan  powers  in  this  region 
down  to  the  Turkish  Empire  of  our  own  time  have  ever  anew 
patched  together  some  of  these  natural  pieces  and  attained  con- 
sequently about  the  same  superficial  extent.  Just  as  Europe 
spreads  out  towards  the  east  in  continental  proportions,  and  con- 
tracts towards  the  west  to  ever  narrower  areas,  similar  also  is 
the  distribution  of  its  political  divisions.  The  series,  England 
.122,000  square  miles,  France  207,000  square  miles,  Germany 
210,000  square  miles,  Austro-Hungary  261,000  square  miles, 
European  Russia  with  Poland  and  Finland  2,198,000  square 
miles,  shows  the  increase  of  political  areas  towards  the  east. 
The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  west  of  the  thirtieth 
degree  east  longitude,  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
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lies   the  Europe  of  medium    and    small   states,   east   of  it  the 
Europe  of  single  massive  Russia.' 

In  Asia  as  in  Europe  there  reappears  this  contrast  between 
the  smaller  territories  of  the  articulated  south  and  west  sides,, 
and  the  larger  ones  of  the  massive  north  and  east.  We  find  it 
even  between  France,  confined  within  its  natural  boundaries  of 
sea  and  mountain,  and  Germany  which  is  endowed  with  a  greater 
possibility  of  expansion  towards  the  east,  and  whose  leading 
powers  spread  out  from  the  broad  east  towards  the  dismembered 
west.  Even  the  Balkan  peninsula  shows  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  its  states  in  the  direction  of  the  torso-like  mass  of  the 
north,  just  as  does  India  towards  the  northwest. 

Since  in  every  continent,  even  if  it  is  not  copiously  articu- 
lated, the  great  unbroken  spaces  lie  in  the  interior  and  the 
naturally  divided  districts  on  the  margin,  the  broad  interior 
always  forms  the  source  on  which  the  development  of  the  larger 
domains  must  draw,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  contrast  between  the 
states  of  the  continental  body  and  of  the  continental  limbs.  The 
kingdom  of  Persia  is  the  first  truly  great  state  in  the  list  of  the 
so-called  world-empires  of  antiquity, -because  it  extended  farther 
back  into  the  massive  interior  of  Asia  than  all  earlier  states,. 
while  these  were  merely  lodged  on  the  edge  of  the  land.  The 
old  China  reached  its  continental  dimensions  only  when  the  inner 
regions  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia  joined  themselves  to  it.  Brit- 
ish North  America  grew  out  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  now 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  which  lie  between  chains  of  lakes  and  seas,^ 
and  are  amply  divided  up  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  and  Riche- 
lieu, and  whicTi  together  are  scarcely  twice  the  size  of  Germany. 
The  strip  of  country  in  New  England,  hardly  15,000  square 
miles  in  area,  embracing  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, can  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  United  States. 
Virginia,  which  we  might  look  upon  as  the  nucleus  of  the  south- 
ern  states,  has  42,450  square  miles.     The   area  of  both   these 

'  It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  that  the  similarity  between  Greece  and  the  group  of 
European  states  west  of  Russia  made  an  impression  upon  the  most  eminent  recent 
writer  upon  Russia.      See  Anatolb  Leroy-Bsaulibu,  L Empire  des  Tsars,  chap.  i. 
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nuclei   together  stands  to  that  of  the  whole  United  States   as 
I  :  62. 

Since  historic  movements,  even  in  the  making  of  states, 
almost  always  advance  from  the  periphery  towards  the  interior 
just  as  commerce  and  civilization  do,  the  marginal  countries  are 
therefore  necessarily  the  smaller,  older,  and  earlier  matured. 
That  advance  is  just  for  this  reason  a  progress  to  larger  from  smaller 
states  which  first  spring  up  on  the  periphery  and  often  suddenly 
expand  enormously  when  they  have  reached  the  broad  spaces  of 
the  interior.  The  youthful  but  powerful  states  and  colonies  of 
America  and  Africa  afford  numerous  examples  of  this  fact.  This 
process  takes  on  astonishing  proportions  when  an  insular  posi- 
tion enables  a  large  territory  to  be  occupied  at  the  same  time 
from  all  sides,  as  Australia,  for  instance,  whose  population  con- 
centrated on  the  rim  of  the  continent,  whose  large  cities  and 
prompt,  bold  enterprise  offer  the  sharpest  contrast  to  Siberia, 
with  its  one  accessible  side.  Similar  in  its  effects  is  a  great 
river  system  with  its  thousands  of  miles  of  course,  which 
has  prepared  the  country  for  both  dominion  and  commerce, 
as  the  rapid  growth  of  Brazil,  the  Congo  State  and  the  spread 
of  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  abundantly 
show.  These  natural  conditions  are  among  those  which  make 
themselves  felt  ever'  again  and  through  all  political  forms, 
for  the  reason  that  they  exert  not  only  a  formative  but  also  a 
conservative  influence.  Even  though  the  example  of  powers  of 
continental  size  in  other  parts  of  the  world  should  some  day 
have  its  effect  on  Europe,  Europe's  much  articulated  west  and 
south  will  always  promote  the  development  of  numerous  medium 
and  smaller  states ;  just  as  the  great  streams  and  land-forms  of 
eastern  America  have  so  far  effectuated  the  construction  of 
political  territories  on  a  corresponding  scale,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disintegrating  tendencies  at  work  in  the  development  of  states. 
The  influence  exerted  by  the  land  upon  historic  movements 
continues  to  operate  in  less  striking  ways  upon  the  further  evo- 
lution of  political  territories.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
land  and  vegetation,  together  with  the  natural  supply  of  domes- 
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tic  animals,  give  rise  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  to  a  nomadic  life.  This,  in  accordance  with  its 
nature,  needs  and  controls  broad  stretches  of  country,  and  hence 
offers  a  lively  contrast  to  the  contracted  life  of  a  sedentary  agri- 
cultural population  and  the  necessarily  scattered  hunting  folk  of 
the  forests.  The  result  is  an  internal  division  of  the  continent 
into  the  nomadic  region  and  the  region  of  permanent  settlement, 
in  part  coinciding  with  that  of  the  continental  body  and  the  con- 
tinental limbs.  Therefore,  in  the  Old  World,  the  regions  of 
active  historic  movement  lay  in  the  great  zone  of  steppes  and  in 
the  neighboring  lands ;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  the  America 
and  Australia  of  pre-European  times,  we  find  only  a  tardy  prog- 
ress and  a  lack  of  every  higher  development  of  governmental 
organization  such  as  is  produced  in  the  Old  World  by  the  politi- 
cal stratification  of  imperious  nomads  over  the  masses  of  indus- 
trious agricultural  peoples.  Therefore,  too,  great  states  appear 
in  the  steppe  and  subpolar  regions,  where  a  thin  population 
offers  no  appreciable  resistance  to  subjugation ;  on  the  border 
lands,  over  into  which  the  movements  from  the  steppes  extend, 
we  find  medium  states,  as  in  Iran,  Mesopotamia  and  in  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Soudan  from  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Forest  regions  develop  a  type  such  as  prevailed  in  the  Negro 
countries  of  Africa  up  to  the  first  invasion  of  the  Europeans 
and  Arabians.  There  the  village  states  of  from  four  to  forty 
square  miles  lay  like  cells  in  a  great  magma,  within  their  impene- 
trable bordtr  forests  or  border  prairies,  the  area  of  which  would 
equal  or  even  exceed  that  of  the  community  itself.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  was  the  rule  in  all  the  forest  lands  of  the  New 
World  and  Oceanica,  of  ancient  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  as 
also  of  Australia,  and  it  even  survived  in  Farther  India  nearly 
up  to  our  time  between  the  greater  states  which  from  the  coasts 
and  rivers  had  sent  their  roots  farther  back  into  the  land. 

Friedrich  Ratzbl. 
Univsrsity  of  Lkipzio. 


THE  HIERARCHY  OF  EUROPEAN  RACES. 

The  significance  for  the  whole  group  of  sociological  sciences 
of  the  anthropological  researches  of  de  Lapouge,  Ammon  and 
their  co-workers,  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest.  In  so 
far  as  the  contribution  that  these  authors  have  made  toward  a 
science  of  sociology  has  consisted  of  a  study  of  social  phenom- 
ena in  connection  with  the  character  of  population  as  determined 
by  heredity  and  survival,  there  could  be  little  question  of  its 
soundness  and  value.  In  so  far,  however,  as  their  conclusions 
were  reached  through  the  method  of  ethnical  analysis,  there  has 
been  perhaps  more  room  for  skepticism.  Their  sharp  division  of 
European  populations  into  three  main  elements ;  still  more  their 
characterization  of  these  elements  as  distinct  races ;  and  most 
of  all  their  assertions  as  to  the  greater  capacity  and  social  worth 
of  one  of  these  races  as  compared  with  another,  may  well  have 
seemed  startling  and  questionable  to  the  general  reading  public, 
and  even  to  "  sociologists  "  accustomed  to  classifying  popula- 
tions simply  along  linguistic  or  political  lines.  In  fact,  even 
readers  versed  in  ethnological  lore  found  reason  to  question 
whether  the  evidence  brought  forward  was  sufficient  to  justify 
the  broad  characterization  of  racial  traits ;  and  one  critic  sneer- 
ingly  remarked  that  the  breadth  of  Lapouge's  generalizations 
was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  statistical  basis  on  which  they  rested. 

There  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  this  last  pleasantry,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  de  Lapouge  —  and  one  of  his  chief  merits 
as  an  investigator — to  discern,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  large  sig- 
nificance of  apparently  petty  data  which  come  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  to  formulate  therefrom  generalizations  that  serve  at 
least  as  working  hypotheses  to  be  confirmed,  modified  or  rejected, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  subsequent  detailed  researches.  This 
criticism,  however,  urged  against  the  conclusions  that  he  and 
Ammon  have  drawn  as  to  the  character  of  European  races,  has 
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been  losing  weight  as  more  and  more  statistical  data  have  been 
brought  forward  to  substantiate  them;'  and  now  the  force  of 
the  criticism  almost  entirely  collapses  in  view  of  the  statistical 
evidence  which  the  most  recent  of  Lapouge's  researches  have 
brought  to  the  support  of  his  claims.  This  last  evidence  (which 
will  be  summarized  as  we  proceed)  rests  on  a  basis  no  less  broad 
than  the  comparison  between  groups  of  several  millions  of  popu- 
lation, representing  the  respective  racial  elements. 

Before  considering  the  statistical  data  and  the  laws  which  fol- 
low therefrom,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  not 

*  Since  the  publication  in  1896  of  DE  Lapougb's  masterly  work  Z>j  Selections 
Sociales,  a  considerable  number  of  articles  and  monographs  have  appeared  dealing  with 
the  ethnical  analysis  of  populations  or  of  particular  groups  of  population,  such,  for 
instance,  as  urban  residents  contrasted  with  rural  residents,  as  migrants  contrasted 
with  stationary  elements,  as  one  social  class  contrasted  with  another,  etc.  The  follow- 
lowing  works  may  be  cited  : 

Lapouge  :  "  Recherches  anthropologiques  snr  la  probl^me  de  la  depopulation,*' 
Rev.  d'  Acon.polit.,  1895,  P-  1002,  1896,  p.  132;  "Indice  c^phalique  des  consents  de 
Rennes,"  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  scient.  et  mid.  de  T Quest.,  1896,  p.  90;  "Correlations  finan- 
ciferes  de  I'indice  cephalique,"  Rev.  d*  £con.  polit.,  1897,  p.  256.  Ammon  :  "Die 
Gesellschaftsordnung,"  Zweite  Aufiageyjena,  1896  ;  "  Die  Geschichte  einer  Idte,'' Rund- 
schau der  Deutschen  Zettung,  I,  Nos.  185,  186,  190,  192,  196,  197;  "Die  Arierdam- 
merung,"  ibid.,  II,  Nos.  27,  28,  33,  34;  "Die  Wirthschaftliche  Leistungsfahigkeit  der 
drei  weissen  Rassen  in  Frankreich,"  i^i^/.  II,  Nos.  109,  118;  "Die  Menschenrassen  in 
Europa,"  Tdgliche  Rundschau,  1896,  133;  "  Fortschritte  der  Anthropologic  und  Social 
Anthropologic,"  Naturwissenschaftliche  Wochenschrift  XI,  No.  20.  Ripley  :  "Ethnic 
Influences  in  Vital  Statistics,"  Publ.  Am.  Statistical  Assn.,  1896,  p.  18.  Closson  : 
"La  dissociation  par  ddplacement,"  Rev.  int.  de  Sociologie,  1896,  p.  511  ;  "Ethnic 
Stratification  and  Displacement,"  Q.  J,  of  ^con.,  XI,  p.  92  ;  "Social  Selection,"  /.  of 
Pol.  Aeon.  1896,  p.  449;  "Recent  Progress  of  Social  Anthropology,"  ibid.,  1896,^ 
p.  410.  Chalumeau  :  "Influence  de  la  taille  humaine  sur  la  formation  des  classes 
sociales,"  Geneva,  1896;  "Lcs  races  de  la  population  Suisse,"  J.  de  statistique  Suisse," 
XXXII,  4.  Coi.LiGNON:  "Anthropologic  du  S.  O.  de  la  France,"  Mem.  de  la  Soc. 
d' Anthropnlogie  de  Paris.  UjFALjY  :  Let  Aryens,  Paris,  1896.  Ferrari:  "Etudio 
critico  di  Anthropologia  i  Sociologia,"  Reforma  sociale,  VI.  Wisler  :  "Auslesc  und 
Kampf  ums  Dascin,"  Karlsruhe.     Paulau  :  Rev.  scient.,  1896,  II,  13. 

Most  of  the  above  articles  deal  with  special  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  owe  their 
origin  more  or  less  directly  to  the  researches  of  Laponge  and  Ammon.  We  have,  in 
addition,  two  recent  general  works  on  ethnical  analysis : 

Ripley:  "The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe,"  Pop.  Set.  Monthly,  beginning  with 
February  1897.  Livi :  Anthropometria  MUitaire  ....  Parte  I,  Dati  Anthropologict 
ed  Etnologici,  Rome,  1896.  This  monumental  work  is  based  on  the  examination  of 
over  299,000  subjects. 
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versed  in  anthropological  technicalities,  to  offer  some  brief  pre- 
liminary explanations.  Europe  is  populated  mainly  by  three 
racial  groups,  and  by  types  in  which  two,  or  even  three,  of  the 
racial  strains  blend,  but  which  may  nevertheless  be  regarded 
usually  as  belonging  in  preeminent  degree  to  some  one  of  the 
three  primary  races.  These  three  races  are  designated  by  the 
terms.  Homo  Europceus  (referred  to  also  as  the  dolichocephalic 
blond,  and  sometimes,  loosely,  as  the  Aryan  race);  Homo  Alpinus 
(referred  to  also  as  the  brachycephalic,  and  sometimes,  rather 
erroneously,  as  the  "Celtic"  or  "Celta-Slav"  race);  and  the 
so-called  Mediterranean  race  (referred  to  also  as  the  dolicho- 
cephalic brown  or  the  southern  dolichocephalic).  These  races 
may  be  distinguished,  first,  by  their  respective  physical,  and, 
secondly,  by  their  respective  psychological  peculiarities.  Homo 
EuropcBus,  in  pure  strain,  is  tall,  light  of  skin,  hair  and  eyes,  long 
of  face  and  head.  Homo  Alpinus  is  shorter,  darker,  and  round- 
headed.  The  Mediterraneans  have  the  long,  narrow  form  of  the 
head,  but  are  prevailingly  short,  dark-skinned,  dark-haired,  dark- 
eyed  ;  hence  their  designation  as  the  dolichocephalic  brown  race. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  ethnical  analysis  of  a  given  popula- 
tion it  is  desirable  to  find  a  single  trait  that  will  serve  to  identify 
a  group  of  individuals  with  one  or  another  race.  Where,  as  in 
northern  and  western  Europe,  the  population  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  two  first-mentioned  races,  the  form  of  the  head,  as 
expressed  by  the  cephalic  index,  serves  as  such  a  means  of  classi- 
fication and  analysis.  The  cephalic  index  expresses  the  ratio  of 
the  breadth  of  the  head  to  its  length.  It  is  found  by  dividing 
the  breadth  X  lOO  by  the  length.  Thus,  for  example,  a  head 
measuring  189  millimeters  in  length  by  150  in  width  would  give 
a  cephalic  index  of  79.8.  Thus,  low  indexes  indicate  a  dolicho- 
cephalic,   and    high    indexes    a    brachycephalic     population.' 

■In  this  article,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  terms  "dolichocephalic"  and 
brachycephalic "  are  employed  simply  as  adjectives  of  description  and  comparison. 
In  a  more  exact  and  technical  sense  they  are  sometimes  employed  as  two  terms  in  the 
seriation  of  indexes,  thus :  Indexes  from  65  to  69,  dolichocephalic  ;  from  70  to  74, 
sub-dolichocephalic;  from  75  to  79,  mesacephalic ;  from  80  to  84,  sub-brachycephalic ; 
from  85  to  89,  brachycephalic. 
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Wherever,  as  in  southern  Europe,  the  Jiediterranean  element 
enters  extensively  into  the  population,  the  cephalic  index  alone 
is  no  longer  a  safe  criterion,  since  although  it  serves  to  distin- 
tinguish  the  dolichocephalic  from  their  brachycephalic  neigh- 
bors, it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  dolichocephalic  Aryan 
and  the  equally  dolichocephalic  Mediterranean.  In  such  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  take  account  also  of  coloration  and  height. 

These  three  races  that  can  be  thus  sharply  distinguished  by 
physical  peculiarities  will  have,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  each  more 
or  less  pronounced  psychological  characteristics  and  tendencies  ; 
tendencies  that  can  be  discerned  by  a  comparison  of  communi- 
ties and  groups  representing  the  different  races  ;  tendencies  that 
are  bound  to  affect  the  nature  and  development  of  social  groups 
according  as  one  or  another  racial  element  predominates.  To 
some  of  these  differences  in  the  psychological  character  and 
tendency  of  the  three  races  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

These  differences  have  been  studied  already  from  several 
points  of  view,  but  most  fruitfully,  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
their  bearing  upon  the  operation  in  society  of  selective  influences. 
In  every  society  complex  forces  are  operating  to  increase  certain 
elements  of  the  population  and  to  bring  about  the  decrease  of 
other  elements.  In  a  society  composed  of  different  racial  ele- 
ments these  selective  forces  operate  largely  along  racial  lines ; 
one  race  tends  to  survive  and  increase,  another  to  decrease  in 
relative  or  even  in  absolute  numbers. 

Of  the  many  processes  in  society  that  have  a  selective  influ- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  three  of  the  most  significant  are  the 
struggle  for  wealth,  the  effor.t  for  social  position,  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  change  of  domicile.  Our  material  will  enable  us 
to  consider  the  relative  capacity,  aptitude,  and  tendencies  of  the 
three  races  with  reference  to  each  of  the  above  processes.  Our 
conclusions  will  be  formulated  in  three  corresponding  laws,  which 
we  may  designate  respectively  as  :  ( i )  The  law  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth;  (2)  the  law  of  social  stratification;  and  (3)  the 
law  of  domicile  and  migration. 

Our  first  task  will  be  to  compare,  as  respects  the  operation 
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of  these  laws,  the  two  principal   races  of  northern  and  central 
Europe. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN    "HOMO  EUROPEAUS  "  AND    "HOMO  ALPINUS." 

The  law  of  the  distribution  of  zvealth. — In  cou?itries  iyihabited 
jointly  by  Homo  Europeans  and  Honio  Alpinus  the  dolichocephalic 
element  possesses  a  larger  proporiio?i  of  wealth.  We  may  take  for 
an  illustration  of  this  law  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion of  taxation  borne  respectively  by  these  two  races  in 
France.  The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  the  principal 
taxes,  public  debts,  etc.,  in  the  most  dolichocephalic  depart- 
ments' of  France  so  grouped  as  to  include  ten  million  inhabi- 
tants, compared  with  the  corresponding  items  in  the  most  bro- 
chycephalic  departments,*  so  grouped  as  to  include  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants : 


The  most  dolicho- 
cephalic depart- 
ments embracing 
10,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. 


The  most  brachy- 
cephalic  depart- 
ments embrao 
10,000,000  in- 
habitants. 


Taxes  on  land 1896 

Taxes  on  personal  property 1896 

Door  and  window  tax 1896 

Taxes  on  transfers  of  property 1894 

Taxes  on  gifts  of  property 1894 

Taxes  on  inheritances 1894 

Taxes  on  leases  and  pledges 1894 

Taxes  on  mortgages 1894 

Stamps  ("ordinary") 1894 

Stamps  on  receipts 1894 

Stamps   proportioned   to   amount  involved  in 

transaction 1894 

Drink  tax 1894 

Tobacco  tax I894 

Tax  on  bicycles,  etc 1894 

Receipts  of  departments 1892 

Receipts  of  communes 1893 

Octroi 1893 

Debts  of  communes 1893 


Francs 
17,725,000 
26,485,000 
17,239,000 
59,312,000 

7,378,000 
70,920,000 

3,663,000 

2,473,000 
15,920,000 
14,430,000 

8,485,600 

186,229,000 

122,926,000 

643,000 

76,307,000 

399,790,000 

191,077,000 

2,271,260,000 


Francs 
29,891,000 
13,227,000 

8,581,000 
33,667,000 

4,801,000 
32,923,000 

1,288,000 

1,166,000 
11,113,000 

2,497,000 

2,123,000 

79,969,000 

84,471,000 

386,000 

68,5^9,000 
109,485,000 

28,609,000 
373,447.000 


The  greater  tax-paying  capacity  of  the  dolichocephalic  popu- 
lation, as  indicated  by  the  above  table,  is  certainly  significant ; 

*The  two  groups  of  departments  are  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  average 
cephalic  indexes  of  all  the  departments  of  France  as  tabulated  by  Collignon. 
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but  in  order  to  realize  the  full  weight  of  the  comparison  it  is 
necessary  to  take  note  of  two  considerations.  First,  the  group 
of  ten  million  dolichocephalic  population  is  embraced  in  only 
thirteen  departments,  whereas  the  ten  million  brachycephalics 
include  the  population  of  thirty  departments ;  this  difference  in 
the  extent  of  area  represented  by  the  two  groups  explains  the 
sole  case  (that  of  taxes  on  land,  "property  not  built  upon")  in 
which  the  brachycephalic  group  pays  the  larger  revenue  to  the 
government.  Secondly,  the  dolichocephalic  group  includes  the 
Seine  (Paris),  but  even  if  this  department  be  omitted  altogether, 
the  remaining  seven  million  dolichocephalics  pay  nearly  as  much 
in  each  category  of  taxation  as  the  ten  million  brachycephalics, 
and  in  some  categories  they  pay  even  more. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  these  and  similar  statistics  would 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  dolichocephalic  elements  excel 
not  simply  in  the  ownership  of  wealth,  but  still  more  in  wealth 
producing  capacity,  and  most  of  all  in  commercial  and  financial 
activity.  Lapouge,  after  studying  each  category  of  taxes  in 
detail,  sums  the  case  up  as  follows  :  '*  The  dolichocephalic,  then, 
appears  to  have  a  tax-paying  capacity  almost  double  that  of  the 
brachycephalic;  and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  persist- 
ence of  the  figures  all  through  our  comparison.  The  dolicho- 
cephalic departments  are  far  more  densely  populated,  far  richer, 
far  more  active;  their  industries  are  more  flourishing,  their  trade 
especially  is  far  more  extensive ;  their  financial  needs,  their 
public  expenses  and  their  debts  arc  more  considerable ;  the  more 
active  and  progressive  character  of  their  population  shows  itself 
even  in  the  greater  number  of  bicycles  owned  and  taxed.  In  a 
word  the  inequality  of  taxation  is  proof  of  the  unequal  economic 
activity  and  aptitude  of  the  two  races." ' 

Law  of  Social  Stratification.  In  countries  inhabited  jointly  by 
Homo  Europceus  and  Homo  Alfnnus,  the  former  race  is  more  gener- 
ally represented  atnong  tlie  higher,  more  influential,  more  highly  edu- 

■  For  a  detailed  study  of  this  subject  see  Lapouqb,  "  Correlations  financiires  de 
IMndice  c^phalique,"  Hcv.  eTEcon.  polit.,  1897,  P-  ^57  ;  and  Ammon,  "  Die  wirthschaft- 
liche  Leistungsfahigkeit  der  drei  weissen  Rassen  in  Frankreich,"  Rundscktm  der 
DeuUchen  Zritung,  II,  Nos.  loq,  118. 
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cated  classes  and  professions  ;  the  latter  race  is  found  more  generally 
in  a  subordinate  social  position. — The  most  interesting  illustration 
of  this  law  that  we  have  to  offer,  will  be  presented  later  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  Mediterranean  race  in  comparison  with 
the  other  two  races.  We  may  note  here  certain  recent  evidence 
that  tends  to  establish  the  law  as  between  the  Homo  EuropcBus 
and  Homo  Alpinus.  It  will  be  remembered  that  tall  stature  is 
especially  characteristic  of  Homo  EuropCBUS.  Now  tall  stature  is 
found  also  to  be  characteristic  of  the  higher  professions. 
Chalemeau,  for  example,  in  his  recent  study,  Influe?ice  de  la 
Taille  humaine  sur  la  Formation  des  Classes  sociales,^  based  on 
the  Swiss  army  statistics  of  the  last  ten  years,  finds  that  the 
stature  of  the  subjects  is  in  close  correlation  with  their 
occupation  and  social  position,  and  adopts  as  the  explanation 
the  greater  relative  prevalence  in  the  higher  callings  of  the  ele- 
ment EuropCBUS.  Another  bit  of  similar  evidence  may  be  taken 
from  the  work  of  Oloriz  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the 
Cephalic  Index  in  Spain.''  He  compares  the  stature  of  lOO  mem- 
bers of  intellectual  professions  with  that  of  5 1  representatives  of 
intermediate  occupations,  and  with  that  of  319  manual  laborers. 
The  average  height  of  the  first  group  is  162.2  centimeters,  that 
of  the  second  16 1.4  centimeters,  and  that  of  the  third  160.2 
centimeters. 

The  Law  of  Domicile  and  Migration.  In  countries  inhabited 
iointly  by  Homo  EuropcBus  and  Homo  Alpinus^  the  form£r  constitutes 
the  more  migratory  element  of  the  population,  and  tends  to  concentrate 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the  country.^  The 
statistical  evidence  in   support  of  this  law  has   been   gathered 

'Geneva,  1896. 

•  Distribucibn  Geogr&fica  del  Indice  cefSdico  en  Espagfia,  deducida  del  Examen  de 
8368  Varones  Adultos,  Madrid,  1894,  p.  59. 

3  In  a  previous  article  treating  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  selec- 
tion I  have  designated  this  law  as  "  the  law  of  displacement."  "  The  dissociation  of 
the  different  elements  of  a  community  may  occur  through  a  geographical  separation 
by  the  migration  of  one  of  the  elements.  Such  a  movement  may  take  the  form  of  the 
abstraction  of  the  element  in  question  from  the  given  community  (as  by  emigration  to 
foreign  countries),  or  of  its  concentration  in  certain  localities  within  the  community 
(as  by  migration  from  the  country  to  the  cities)." 
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by  observers  in  widely  separated  localities,  and  is  especially 
striking  by  reason  of  the  uniformity  of  the  results  reached.  As 
the  detailed  evidence  is,  however,  already  available  to  English 
readers,  we  will  not  encumber  this  paper  with  it,  but  will  simply 
summarize  some  of  the  conclusions  established.  The  cities  have 
a  more  dolichocephalic  population  than  the  surrounding  rural 
regions,  and  the  fertile  low  country  a  more  dolichocephalic 
population  than  the  barren  mountainous  country.  That  this  is 
due  to  the  migration  thitherward  of  the  dolichocephalic  element 
of  the  rural  population,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  migrants 
have  an  average  cephalic  incjcx  lower  than  that  of  the  popula- 
tion they  leave  behind.  As  a  last  and  most  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  greater  mobility  of  the  dolichocephalic  elements,  may 
be  cited  the  fact  that  marriages  between  persons  born  in  different 
localities  are  more  frequent  among  them  than  among  the  brachy- 
cephalic  elements. 

To  the  above  three  laws  others  might  be  added,  each  formu- 
lating some  significant  difference  in  character  or  conduct  between 
Homo  EurcpcBus  and  Homo  Alpinus}  These  laws,  so  far  as  dis- 
covered, all  point  to  a  single  conclusion,  that  of  the  greater 
energy  and  capacity  of  the  dolichocephalic  element;  and  they 
may  safely  be  generalized  into  a  single  law,  that  of  the  superi- 
ority of  Homo  EuropcBus.  In  view  of  the  work  of  one  man  of 
genius  in  the  discovery  and  proof  of  this  law,  and  in  the  discern- 
ing of  its  many  ramifications,  it  ought,  in  simple  justice,  to  be 
designated  as  "  the  Law  of  de  Lapouge." 

COMPARISON  OF    THE    MEDITERRANEAN  WITH    THE    OTHER  TWO 

RACES. 

Such  being  the  relative  rank  of  the  two  principal  races  of 
Europe,  we  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  position  of 
the  third  race  —  the  Mediterranean  —  in  comparison  with  either  or 
both  of  the  others.  Our  data  may  be  grouped  under  three  laws 
corresponding  with   those  above  formulated,  the  law  of  wealth 

•  For  a  statement  of  a  considerable  number  of  such  laws  the  reader  is  referred  to 
a  forthcoming  monograph  of  de  Laponge  —  an  English  translation  of  which  is  under 
press  — on  "the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Anthropo-sociology.** 
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distribution,  the  law  of  social  stratification,  and  the  law  of  migra- 
tion. But  whereas  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  formulate 
our  conclusions  into  three  laws  parallel  with  the  above,  it  should 
be  understood  that  evidence  as  to  the  rank  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  as  yet  less  conclusive  than  that  as  to  the  relative  rank  of  Homo 
EuropcBus  and  Homo  Alpinus,  and  that  our  further  generalizations 
will  be  of  a  somewhat  hypothetical  and  provisional  character. 

Law  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  In  countries  inhabited  jointly  by 
tlie  Mediterranean  and  the  otlier  races;  the  former  element  possesses  the 
smallest  proportion  of  wealth.  —  Our  first  illustration  may  be  taken 
from  the  statistics  of  the  tax  yielding  capacity  of  the  different 
races  in  France.  The  two  French  departments  in  which  the 
Mediterranean  element  enters  largely  into  the  population  are  the 
Pyrenees  Orientales  and  Corsica.  The  tax  paying  capacity  of 
both  is  weak,  not  only  in  comparison  with  the  departments  dom- 
inated by  Homo  Europceus,  but  also  in  comparison  with  the  dis- 
tinctly brachycephalic  departments.  Corsica  takes  one  of  the 
last  places,  and  under  many  categories  of  taxation,  the  very  last ; 
and  the  Pyrenees  Orientales  does  not  stand  much  better.  A 
more  conclusive  proof  may  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  taxation  in 
Italy.  The  population  of  the  northern  part  of  Italy  contains  a 
considerable  element  of  Homo  Europceus,  as  shown  by  the  lighter 
average  coloration  and  Jthe  higher  stature,  as  compared  with  the 
southern  portion.  Proceeding  southward  this  element  Europceus 
nearly  disappears  ;  the  brachycephalic  element  persists ;  but  the 
Mediterranean  becomes  more  and  more  the  predominant  factor 
in  the  population.  The  southern  provinces  show  the  lower 
cephalic  index  on  account  of  this  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
Mediterraneans.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  south,  the  most  dolicho- 
cephalic part  of  Italy,  a  low  index  in  any  group  of  subjects  marks 
them  as  belonging  to  the  Mediterranean  element ;  whereas  in  the 
north,  the  most  brachycephalic  part  of  the  country,  a  low  index 
in  any  given  group  indicates  the  probable  presence  therein  of 
the  element  Europceus.  With  this  explanation,  we  see  at  once 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that  in  northern  Italy  the  brachy- 
cephalic  populations  pay  a  less  proportion  of  the   taxes  than 
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the  more  dolichocephalic  (more  Aryan);  whereas  in  the  south, 
the  brachycephalic  groups  surpass  the  dolichocephalic  (in  this 
case  the  dolicocephalic  Mediterranean) .  This  is  shown  in  detail 
in  the  following  tables.  The  first  concerns  the  northern  portion 
of  Italy  and  shows  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  most  brachy- 
cephalic compared  with  the  most  dolichocephalic  provinces : 


NoRTHBKN  Italy 

Class  op  Taxation 

X894 

The  most 

brachycephalic  provinces, 

indexes  above  85 

The  most 

dolichocephalic  province*, 

indexes  84.1  to  80 

Tax  on  land 

17,278,000  fr. 

10,875,000 

16,968,000 

7,097,000 

8,409,000 

1 1, 1 54,000  fr. 
14,307,000 
25,346,000 
6,904,000 

8,866,000 

••     "  buildings 

"     "  personal  property 

Inheritance  tax 

Registration  fees 

Totals 

60,627,000 

66,577,000 

The  dolichocephalic  group,  representing  in  some  degree  the 
element  Homo  Europeeus,  although  somewhat  the  smaller  numer- 
ically, '  yields  the  larger  amount  of  taxes.'  The  second  table 
concerns  the  southern  portion  of  Italy  and  shows  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  most  brachycephalic  as  compared  with  the 
most  dolichocephalic  provinces : 


SouTHBRN  Italy 

Class  op  Taxation 
1894 

The  most 

brachycephalic  provinces, 

indexes  from  8x.8  to  80 

The  most 

dolichocephalic  province*, 

indexes  below  80 

Tax  on  land 

17.379.000  fr. 
9,295,000 
9,910,000 
3,527,000 
7,366.000 

1 4, 1 1 8,000  fr. 

9,589,000 

10,096,000 

4,184,000 

7,681,000 

"      "  buildings 

"      **  personal  property 

47.477.000 

45,668.000 

*It  it  made  np  of  proYinces  aggregating  4,516,000  inhabitants,  whereas  the  bra- 
chycephalic group  is  made  up  of  provinces  aggregating  4,680,000  inhabitants. 

'  It  will  be  noted  that  as  in  France  the  dolichocephalic  group  is  relatively  weak 
in  its  holdings  of  lands. 
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The  first  of  the  above  tables  indicates  that  the  dolichoce- 
phalic populations  of  north  Italy  with  their  strain  of  Aryan  blood 
are  superior  in  economic  capacity  to  the  brachycephalic  adjoining. 
The  second  table,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  as  between 
two  groups  both  mainly  Mediterranean  the  group  containing 
somewhat  more  of  the  brachycephalic  element  is  superior  to  the 
more  purely  dolicho-Mediterranean  group.  If  now  the  two 
tables  be  taken  in  conjunction,  it  will  be  seen  with  special  clear- 
ness that  the  two  groups,  mainly  brachycephalic,  of  northern 
Italy,  are  far  superior  to  the  two  groups,  mainly  Mediterranean, 
of  southern  Italy.  The  tables  indicate  then  that  in  economic 
efficiency,  Homo  Europceus  ranks  first.  Homo  Alpinus  second,  and 
the  Mediterranean  third. 

Law  of  Social  Stratification.  In  countries  inhabited  jointly  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  other  races  the  former  has  the  least  propor- 
tionate representation  among  the  more  influential  and  more  highly 
educated  classes. — We  turn  again  for  illustration  to  the  Italian 
data  of  Livi.  The  following  table'  shows  clearly  that  among 
the  comparatively  brachycephalic  people  of  the  northern  part 
of  Italy,  the  percentage  of  dolichocephalic  persons  is  greater,  the 
percentage  of  brachycephalic  persons  is  less,  among  the  scholarly 
classes  than  among  the  peasants ;  whereas,  among  the  southerns 
(mostly  dolicho-Mediterraneans)  the  reverse  is  the*case  : 


Localities  with  an  average 

Per  cent,  of  brachycephalic  indi- 

Per cent,  of  dolichocephalic  indi- 

index of 

viduals,  indexes  of  85  or  above 

viduals,  indexes  below  80 

Among  students 

Among  peasants 

Among  students 

Among  peasants 

85  or  above 

52.7 

64.7 

6.8 

5.1 

84  to  85 

36.6 

53.5 

15.0 

7.0 

83  to  84 

31.7 

47.7 

15.2 

II.4 

82  to  83 

24.2 

27.7 

24.2 

25.3 

81  to  82 

21.0 

22.1 

29.9 

33.6 

8g  to  81 

15.I 

14.2 

32.4 

38.9 

79  to  80 

12.7 

9.0 

43-8 

50.7 

below  79 

6.2 

3.6 

57.5 

70.7 

The  explanation  is  that  in  the  north  where  the  population  is 
in  some  degree  composed  of  the  descendants   of  Aryan  immi 

*  Livi,  Anthropologia  militare^  ?•  9i- 
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grants,  the  scholarly  classes  are  more  dolichocephalic  than  the 
peasants  because  they  are  drawn  in  larger  proportions  from 
these  Aryan  elements.  In  lower  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  comparison-  is  between  the  short-heads  and  the  Med- 
iterraneans, the  scholarly  classes  are  made  up  more  largely  of 
the  former  element  and  are  in  consequence  more  brachycephalic 
than  the  peasants.  In  general,  the  index  of  the  highly  educated 
classes  diminishes  from  north  to  south  as  does  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  but  in  much  less  degree.  It  is  significant  that 
in  the  north  the  lower  average  index  of  the  educated  classes 
results  from  the  absence  among  these  classes  of  the  extreme 
cases  of  brachycephaly,  and  that  extreme  cases  of  brachy- 
cephaly  are  lacking  also  among  the  scholars  of  the  south. 
Further,  even  in  the  south,  highly  dolichocephalic  subjects,  that 
is  subjects  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  Mediterranean  type,  are 
not  found  among  the  students.  In  a  word,  the  result  of  Livi's 
researches  indicates  that  as  regards  the  respective  prevalence  of 
learned  pursuits.  Homo  EuropcBus  stands  first,  Homo  Alpinus 
second,  and  the  Mediterranean  third  among  European  races. 

Law  of  domicile  and  migration.  In  countries  inhabited  jointly 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  other  races ^  the  former  coTistitutes  the 
least  migratory  element  of  the  population  and  tends  in  the  least  degree 
of  all  to  ccmcentrate  in  the  cities. — This  law  is  discernible  in  the 
results  of  Livi's  comparison  of  the  average  cephalic  index  in  the 
capital  city  of  each  of  the  Italian  provinces  with  the  average 
index  in  the  surrounding  region. 

"In  the  twenty-two  provinces  with  an  index  of  84.7  or 
above,  the  index  of  the  capital  is  lower  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding region  in  nineteen,  higher  in  three.  In  the  eighteen 
provinces  with  an  average  index  of  80.7  or  below,  the  index  of 
the  capital  is  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  region  in 
fourteen,  lower  in  four.  It  results  then  that  in  the  brachycephalic 
part  of  Italy  the  urban  centers  arc  less  brachycephalic  than 
the  surrounding  region,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  dolicho- 
cephalic part  these  centers  are  more  brachycephalic." 

The  explanation  is  that  the  opportunities  of  city  life  attract 
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( just  as  we  have  seen  that  scholarly  pursuits  attract )  in  the 
north,  the  dolicho-blond  rather  than  the  brachycephalic,  in  the 
south,  the  brachycephalic  rather  than  the  Mediterranean.  The 
justification  of  this  interpretation  of  the, matter  appears  more 
clearly  from  an  examination  of  the  results  reached  by  Oloriz  in 
Spain,  a  country  which  has  a  rather  homogeneous  population 
composed  mainly  of  the  Mediterranean  type. 

Arranging  the  provinces  in  simple  alphabetical  order,  the 
Spanish  anthropologist  makes  it  appear  that  the  urban  popula- 
tions are  sometimes  more  long-headed,  sometimes  more  round- 
headed  than  the  surrounding  rural  populations.'  By  rearranging 
the  provinces,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  index  of  their 
respective  rural  populations,  we  find  that  the  urban  residents  are 
more  dolichocephalic  than  the  rural  people  in  brachycephalic 
provinces,  but  more  brachycephalic  in  the  dolichocephalic  prov- 
inces. Now,  the  more  brachycephalic  provinces  are  those  into 
which  there  has  been  a  migration  of  Aryan  peoples.''  In  these 
provinces  it  is  the  dolicho-Aryan  element  which  has  concen- 
trated in  the  cities,  leaving  to  the  more  brachycephalic  population 
the  cultivation  of  the  farms.  Hence  in  these  regions  we  find  the 
urban  populations  shewing  the  lower  average  index.  In  the  prov- 
inces, on  the  other  hand,  which  are  mainly  composed  of  the  doli- 
cho-Mediterranean  race,  with  a  sprinkling  of  brachycephalics,  the 
movement  to  the  cities  has  drawn  rather  upon  this  comparatively 

*  See  the  table  on  page  47  of  Oloriz's  works. 

="' A  very  significant  fact  is  the  higher  average  index  in  the  provinces  of  Spain 
which  have  received  an  Aryan  immigration :  Galicia,  Toledo,  and  Andalusia.  The 
more  brachycephalic  character  of  these  provinces  needs  an  explanation,  since  (as  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  of  the  Britons  and  Scandinavians  with  the  Spanish  and 
South  Italians)  the  index  of  the  pure  Aryans  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mediterra- 
neans. The  explanation  probably  is  that  the  warlike  Aryans  and  especially  Germans, 
when  they  migrated  into  Spain  carried  in  their  train  a  number  of  round-headed  cap- 
tives ;  and  that  these  latter  multiplying  more  rapidly  than  the  dominant  race,  and  less 
subject  to  decimation  by  war,  have  become  a  considerable  factor  in  the  population  of 
the  provinces  in  question.  In  a  word,  the  average  index  is  higher  in  the  old  Aryan 
provinces  than  in  the  Mediterranean  because  of  the  presence  in  the  former  of  the 
descendants  of  the  brachycephalic  captives  whom  the  Aryans  brought  with  them." — 
Otto  Ammon. 
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brachycephalic  element,  and  left  behind  the  race  least  of  all  dis- 
posed to  migration  —  the  Mediterranean.' 

As  in  the  comparison  between  Homo  EuropcBus  and  Homo 
Alpinus  we  generalized  the  three  laws — the  law  of  wealth-distri- 
bution, the  law  of  social  stratification,  and  the  law  of  migration — 
into  the  law  of  the  superiority  of  the  former  race ;  so  now  that 
the  comparison  has  been  extended  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
three  special  laws  to  include  the  Mediterranean  race,  we  may,  at 
least  provisionally,  again  generalize  our  results  under  the  follow- 
ing formula:  In  point  of  energy  and  capacity.  Homo  EuropcBus 
stands  first.  Homo  Alpinus  second,  and  the  Mediterranean  third, 
in  the  hierarchy  of  European  races. 

Carlos  C.  Closson. 

*  The  idea  that  the  Mediterranean  race  ranked  below  the  brachycephalic  in  mobil- 
ity and  in  ambition  and  efficiency  was  suggested  to  me  in  a  communication  from  Otto 
Ammon  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  article  published  in  October  1896  (^MistV  Strati- 
/Ication  and  Displacement  —  Quar.  Jour,  of  Econ.  XI.  p.  92).  Ammon  brought  forward 
the  same  suggestions  very  briefly  in  an  article  published  in  May  1896  {Fortschritte  der 
Anthropologie  und  Sozial-Anthropologie,  Naturwissenschaftliche  Wochenschrift  XI.  No. 
20.)  and  more  elaborately  in  November  1896  {Die  Geschichte  einer  Idee^  V.,  Rundschau 
der  deutschen  Zeitung  I,  No.  196).  In  the  present  article  I  have,  so  far  as  concerns  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  drawn  largely  from  Ammon's  exposition. 


SOCIAL  CONTROL.    X. 

RELiGiON,Ideals,Assemblage,  Ceremony,  Art  and  Personality 
have  been  considered  in  their  influence  on  the  feelings.  To 
keep  this  series  of  studies  within  due  bounds  it  is  necessary  to 
slur  over  other  modifiers  of  feelings,  such  as  Music  and  Wont 
and  dismiss  them  with  a  word. 

The  discussion  of  the  former  would  lead  us  to  consider  why 
music  was  esteemed  so  valuable  in  moral  education  by  peoples 
so  unlike  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Chinese,  while  among  moderns 
it  is  quite  neglected  as  a  moral  means,  save  in  warfare  and  in 
worship.  After  noting  the  strong  words  of  Plato,  Luther, 
Napoleon  and  others,  we  should  ask  with  Professoi  Mahaffy 
whether  the  Greeks  exaggerated  the  moral  side  of  music  or  we 
moderns  have  unduly  lost  sight  of  it.  The  conclusion  would 
be  that  although  music  has  a  magical  power  over  the  harsh  fell 
self-will  of  early  folk,  it  is  less  fitted  to  dissolve  the  intellec- 
tual, refined  selfishness  that  flourishes  in  an  advanced  and  sophis- 
ticated society. 

Custom  and  tradition  are  allies  rather  than  agents  of  social 
control.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  society  to  impart  venerable- 
ness  to  an  injunction  or  a  practice,  but  it  can  profit  by  the  tend- 
ency of  its  laws,  rites  and  institutions  to  bind  men  more  firmly 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  It  cannot  at  will  make  the  moss  grow 
or  the  ivy  run,  but  it  can  thankfully  avail  itself  of  the  charm 
they  lend  to  the  granite  walls  of  authority.  Psychology  has 
nbt  yet  fully  explored  the  roots  of  custom-imitation,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  primary  force  guiding  successive  generations  to  their 
due  place  in  the  social  system  just  as  heredity  presides  over  the 
growth  of  the  body.  It  is  to  guard  unbroken  the  hallowing 
spell  of  time  and  wont  that  the  regulative  organs  of  society  so 
often  obstinately  refuse  to  allow  needed  changes  in  laws,  faiths, 

rites  and  dynasties. 
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We  have  next  to  examine  those  means  by  which  Xh^  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  is  modified  to  the  advantage  of  society. 
This  calls  for  a* consideration  of  Enlightenment,  Illusion,  and 
Social  Valuation  as  instruments  of  social  control. 

I. 

ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Undoubtedly  the  asses*  bridge  in  this  field  of  study  is  the 
recognition  of  the  conflict  between  society's  purposes  for  the 
individual  and  the  individual's  purposes  for  himself.  Yet  the 
deadlock  is  not  quite  so  desperate  as  some  imagine.  Often  it  is 
mere  shortsightedness  that  brings  a  man  into  clash  with  social 
injunctions,  and  if  we  can  get  the  myope  to  regard  his  welfare 
in  the  long  run,  he  will  become  a  well-conducted  member  of  the 
community.  It  is  true  that  corporate  and  private  interests  are 
not  always  parallel  as  the  tribe  of  moralists  would  have  us 
believe  ;  but  neither  are  they  quite  so  divergent  as  the  unre- 
flective  man  is  apt  to  imagine.  Other  virtues  as  well  as  honesty, 
if  pursued  in  due  moderation,  are  matters  of  good  policy  in 
peaceful  and  settled  socities,  and  it  is  not  at  all  ineffectual  to 
point  this  out  to  the  would-be  transgressor.  In  other  words, 
the  enlightenment  of  a  person  as  to  the  prudetit  ordering  of  his  life  for 
his  own  ends  is  a  means  of  moralization . 

The  social  appeal  to  reason  presupposes  that  reason  is 
already  installed  as  the  guide  of  life.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  reason  must  prescribe  the  goals  of 
endeavor.  Desire  is,  after  all,  the  propeller  of  life,  while  intel- 
lect is  merely  the  rudder.  Liking  rules  ultimate  choices  and 
the  paragon  of  prudence  is  .still  aiming  at  some  form  of  feeling. 
But  the  inevitable  interference  of  desires  suggests  to  the  thought- 
ful the  necessity  of  inhibiting  some  impulses  and  subordinating 
others  to  larger  aims.  Primitive  folk,  for  instance,  are  so 
unstably  poised  between  laughter  and  tears,  smiles  and  frowns, 
that  their  affective  mobility  denies  them  mastery  over  their 
actions  and  puts  them  at  the  mercy  of  incident  and  circumstance. 
With  the  growth  of  intelligence  it  comes  to  be  seen  that  the 
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giving  of  loose  rein  to  appetite  and  passion  thwarts  success  in 
undertakings  and  sacrifices  real  welfare  to  monetary  gratifica- 
tion. It  is  realized  that  there  can  be  no  progress  toward  max- 
imum individual  happiness,  save  as  desires  are  thinned  out  by 
weeding,  and  arranged  into  a  kind  of  a  system  of  majors  and 
minors.  This  integrating  of  life  into  large  harmonious  wholes 
by  the  aid  of  an  inhibitive  power  which  weeds,  prunes,  and  reg- 
ulates the  inclinations  to  this  purpose,  constitutes  the  sway  of 
reason  in  the  sphere  of  conduct.  It  is  the  chief  desideratum 
of  all  systems  of  private  morality. 

The  growth  of  self-control  and  integrity  furnishes  as  such 
no  guarantee  to  society,  for  the  ends  so  systematically  pursued 
may  remain  wholly  selfish.  The  domination  of  purpose  over 
impulse  is  nearly  as  striking  in  great  knaves  apd  criminals  as  in 
heroes,  in  a  Borgia  or  a  Cagliostro  as  in  a  Livingstone.  Yet  it  is 
not  from  benevolence  merely,  but  from  a  keen  regard  for  its  own 
welfare  that  society  through  its  official  teachings  encourages  the 
rule  of  prudence  and  set  purpose  in  the  lives  of  its  members. 

In  the  first  place  the  slaves  of  appetite  and  impulse  are  of 
little  social  efficiency,  while  men  of  self-mastery  and  fortitude, 
even  though  self-seeking,  avail  for  the  building  of  the  common- 
wealth. Again,  reflection  and  self-control  are  presupposed  in 
the  systems  of  sanction — legal  and  supernatural  —  that  society 
attaches  to  conduct.  Until  foresight  and  inhibitive  power  have 
been  gained  it  is  useless,  even  cruel,  to  inflict  punishment  for 
acts  springing  from  anti-social  impulses.  It  is  idle  to  supply  the 
unreasoning  with  artificial  reasons  for  right  doing.  Finally,  the 
sway  of  reason  in  the  choices  of  life  makes  possible  the  control 
of  men  by  enlightenment.  The  more  the  foaming  torrent  of 
desires  is  brought  to  a  smooth,  even  flow,  the  more  readily  it 
can  be  canalized  by  moralists. 

The  only  light  men  can  receive  in  respect  to  conduct  is  light 
on  its  consequences.  It  has  been  widely  held  that  light  can  be 
thrown  on  the  nature  of  actions,  and  much  time  has  been  spent 
in  investigating  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  acts  and  acquaint- 
ing people  with  the  conclusions.      But  this  is  futile.      There  is  no 
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fruitful  classification  of  human  conduct,  save  tftat  which  discriminates 
according  to  results.  And  it  is  just  here  that  men  stumble  and 
hence  need  light.  For  the  consequences  of  a  deed  are  numer- 
ous, lying  in  many  directions  and  often  entangled  with  the  con- 
sequences of  other  acts  and  conditions.  Some  fall  within  the 
physical  sphere,  others  in  the  vital  or  psychical.  Some  are 
near  and  others  are  remote.  Some  are  certain  and  others  are 
problematic.  Some  are  momentous  and  others  are  trivial. 
Some  are  transient  and  others  are  enduring.  Some  affect  self 
and  some  affect  others.  In  this  maze  the  uninstructed  eye 
catches  chiefly  what  will  happen  to  me  here  and  now.  When 
the  links  in  the  chain  of  connection  are  many  a  consequence  is 
unseen,  when  its  form  is  indeterminate,  it  appears  doubtful,  when 
it  falls  well  into  the  future,  it  has  no  real  weight,  when  it  strikes 
another  person,  it  lacks  in  reality.  Thus  partial  views  prevail, 
pennyweights  are  balanced  against  each  other  instead  of  pounds, 
and  the  choices  of  life  prove  to  be  unreasonable  and  disastrous. 
This  state  of  confusion  is  harmful  to  the  common  welfare. 
On  the  whole  it  is  more  to  the  interest  of  society  to  turn  up  the 
lights  than  to  turn  them  down.  A  facility  in  reckoning  and 
weighing  consequences  makes  more  virtue  than  it  mars.  Of 
course  good  impulses  may  be  overruled  as  well  as  bad  ones,  but 
the  balance  of  advantage  lies  with  prudence.  Impulse  reigns  in 
Uganda,  enlightened  selfishness  in  China.  Neither  is  a  paragon 
of  social  architecture,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  which  pre- 
sents the  better  equilibrium  of  clashing  private  interests.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  no  man  is  allowed  to  go  through  life  with- 
out receiving  a  vast  amount  of  gratuitous  instruction,  admoni- 
tion and  advice  from  sources  official,  semi-official,  or  merely 
countenanced,  as  to  the  consequences  of  acts  in  the  debatable 
p>ortion  of  the  field  of  conduct. 

II. 

One  is  enlightened  as  to  the  results  of  his  acts  to  himself. 

Here  we  have  a  setting  forth  of  : 

a.  Physiological  consequences. — "  Society  "  is,  of  course,  a  kind 
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of  fiction  or  abstraction.  There  is  nothing  to  it  after  all  but 
people  affecting  each  other  in  various  ways.  The  thesis  of  this 
series  of  papers  is  that  from  the  interactions  of  individuals  and 
generations  there  emerges  a  kind  of  collective  mind  evincing 
itself  in  living  ideals,  conventions,  dogmas,  institutions  and 
religious  sentiments  which  we  find  more  or  less  happily  adapted 
to,  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  task  of  safeguarding  the  col- 
lective welfare  from  the  ravages  of  egoism.  Whatever  it  may 
have  been  in  caste  communities  or  sacred  aristocracies  or  priestly 
oligarchies,  the  society  that  **  controls  "  is  today  too  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  mass  to  feel  any  great  aloofness  from  the  individ- 
uals it  deals  with.  Originating  in  the  community  of  many 
consciousnesses  it  does  not  place  itself  over  against  the  indi- 
vidual in  order  to  bully,  browbeat  and  exploit  him  if  it  can. 
This  public  composed  of  living  and  dead  is,  if  you  will,  a  despot, 
but  still  a  paternal,  benevolent  despot.  Hence  it  is  concerned 
not  only  with  what  harms  the  community,  but  with  what  harms 
the  man  himself.  Society  will  not  always  repress  vice  as  it 
represses  crime,  but  it  ceases  not  to  warn  its  members  against  it. 

Our  schools  do  not  fail  to  enlighten  as  to  the  care  of  health, 
assigning  personal  welfare  as  a  motive  where  a  Brahmin,  a 
Magian  or  a  Levite  gave  the  will  of  the  gods.  Hygienic  rite 
and  sanitary  observance  that  once  people  were  awed  into  or 
trained  into  are  now  supported  by  appeals  to  prudence.  Intem- 
perance is  discouraged  by  showing  its  effect  on  the  body,  dissi- 
pation by  forecasting  nervous  exhaustion.  Sexual  excess  is 
opposed  by  exhibiting  the  medical  sanctions  of  purity.  In  our 
rationalistic  age  the  use  of  opium  or  cigarettes  is  connected  not 
with  curses  of  the  Mount  Ebal  kind,  but  with  nerve  fatigue  and 
brain  blight.  Thus  by  showing  indulgence  as  sacrificing  the 
future  to  the  present  or  bartering  health  for  momentary  gratifica- 
tion, it  is  sought  to  offset  the  attractiveness  of  vice,  especially 
the  anti-social  sort. 

b.  Psychological  consequences. —  The  likening  of  a  bad  action 
by  the  well-intentioned  to  the  first  patch  of  leprosy  is  not  mere 
tumid  rhetoric.      Man  at  the  reflective   stage  tends  so  strongly 
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to  integrate  his  choices  into  large  wholes  that  he  cannot  easily 
pass  over  a  lapse.  Principles,  standards,  ideals,  be  they  gener- 
ous or  mean,  assert  their  unifying  force  in  character.  Occasional 
recreancy  to  settled  principles  of  choice  under  special  temptation 
is  usually  the  crack  in  the  levee  that  ends  in  ruin.  The  favorite 
moral  delusion  is  to  trust  that  some  darling  sin,  pet  vice,  or 
occasional  yielding  can  be  kept  isolated  and  harmless  in  some 
corner  of  the  soul.  But  *'  man  is  not  built  in  water-tight  com- 
partments." It  is  in  order,  therefore,  to  show  the  unripe  that 
one  kind  of  meanness,  dishonesty,  fraud,  lie,  unfairness,  sensu- 
ality or  selfishness,  if  granted  lodgment,  infects  the  rest  of  char- 
acter till  there  is  a  total  degeneration.  Again,  many  a  one  will 
recoil  from  a  pet  vice  if  confronted  with  the  natural  outcome. 
To  show  the  coquette,  the  libertine,  the  gourmand,  the  cynic, 
the  miser,  the  domestic  tyrant,  the  sycophant  or  the  fakir  as  the 
psychological  consummation  of  vanity,  lubricity,  gluttony,  con- 
tempt of  others,  greed,  self-will,  flattery  or  mendacity,  is  a  well- 
tried  and  long-approved  method  of  control. 

c.  Social  consequences. —  Experience  could  teach  most  of  the 
above,  but  society  cannot  let  its  members  register  in  so  dear  a 
school.  For  its  own  sake  it  cannot  afford  to  wait  till  under- 
mined health  or  corroded  character  shall  drive  home  the  lesson 
of  consequences.  In  the  social  field,  however,  consequence 
treads  so  close  on  the  heels  of  transgression  that  forewarning  is 
scarcely  necessary.  Neighbors,  if  abused,  react  more  promptly 
than  do  nerves  or  moral  sentiments.  The  boy  on  the  playground 
can  find  out  in  much  less  time  than  his  teacher  can  tell  him  how 
others  will  react  when  he  strikes,  mocks  or  robs  them.  Hence 
the  importance  of  association  during  childhood  in  order  to 
acquaint  with  the  reactions  that  follow  over  much  self  assertion 
The  home  often  fails  to  provide  them,  but  the  playground 
never.  The  continuous  tapping  of  companions  on  the  plastic 
will  spares  it  later  many  a  heart-breaking  blow  on  the  anvil  of 
practical  life.  This  is  why  no  system  of  national  education  has 
failed  to  provide  association  during  youth  with  comrade  or 
elders. 
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But  in  complex  adult  society  the  novice  not  finding  at  once 
inevitable  reactions  such  as  he  met  with  in  his  circle  of  com- 
panions thinks  himself  able  to  dodge  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences of  self  assertion.  Hence  it  is  well  to  declare  those 
tardier  but  no  less  sure  reactions  that  make  honesty  the  best 
policy  and  shame  the  portion  of  the  wicked.  That  •'  the  gods 
have  long  memories,"  and  that  their  mills,  though  slow,  grind 
exceeding  fine,  are  wholesome  truths  to  instil.  It  is  well  to 
remind  that  "God  pays,  but  he  does  not  pay  every  Saturday." 
People  should  be  cured  of  the  impolicy  that  takes  note  of  the 
temporary  advantage  of  the  transgressor  but  overlooks  the 
eventual  forfeiture  of  reputation,  credit,  honor,  public  esteem 
and  love,  the  chief  personal  assets  of  associated  man.  We  can 
safely  join  Josh  Billings  in  assuring  the  would-be  rascal  that  he 
has  "the  qualifications  for  a  phool."  It  is  common  to  look 
upon  the  community  as  a  pauper  that  cannot  reward  its  friends; 
therefore  it  is  an  excellent  short-cut  to  control  to  show  how 
honest  men  are  facilitated  at  many  points  and  to  demonstrate 
that  the  fruits  of  long  uprightness  are  public  confidence,  author- 
ity, honors,  praise  and  fame. 

One  is  enlightened  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  acts  to 
otlurs. 

Even  the  sympathetic  need  light,  for  society's  ultimate  con- 
cern is  not  right  motives  but  right  actions.  It  must,  therefore, 
illuminate  the  foolish  as  well  as  the  perverse.  As  social  rela- 
tions become  manifold  and  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  longer, 
it  is  possible  for  the  innocent  or  the  thoughtless  to  do  more 
harm  by  their  blunders  than  the  violent  by  their  crimes.  "God 
be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! "  is  the  cry  of  the  modern  man  placed 
in  a  too-complex  world.  It  is  then  wise  policy  to  make  audible 
the  social  reverberation  of  deeds  and  to  show  people  the  distant 
bitter  fruit  of  innocent  actions.  The  preacher  who  helps  us 
realize  what  evil  crop  is  sown  when  one  marries  a  degenerarte, 
indulges  children,  sells  liquor,  or  feeds  "the  devil's  poor,"  is 
doing  yeoman's  service. 

So  far  as   man    has   a   corporate   sense,  it  is  enough  to  deter 
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him  to  show  him  that  a  proposed  course  of  conduct,  if  gener- 
ally followed,  will  hurt  or  ruin  the  community.  In  respect  to 
those  who  are  ready  to  obey  the  Kantian  injunction  to  do  only 
that  which  everybody  might  safely  be  allowed  to  do,  the  battle 
is  as  good  as  won.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  set  before  them  the 
laws  of  all  social  life.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  fraud 
breeds  fraud  and  violence  breeds  violence.  Nor  is  it  hard  to 
prove  that  fairness  begets  fairness,  and  that  generosity  is  infec- 
tious. The  supreme  triumph  of  enlightenment  awaits  the  social 
philosopher  who  inspires  the  conviction  that  a  regime  of  self- 
aggrandizement  leads  to  enmity,  strife,  wounds  and  disappoint- 
ment, while  the  fruits  of  mutualism  are  peace,  health  and  life. 

III. 

Less  than  other  types  of  control  does  enlightenment  leave 
historic  traces.  Early  literature,  mainly  springing  from  and 
ministering  to  leisured  upper  classes,  chose  to  embalm  the  pride- 
ful  morality  of  masters  rather  than  the  prudential  morality  of 
peasants.  History  records  the  reflections  of  the  elite  upon  the 
conduct  of  life,  but  neglects  the  forces  that  held  in  their  humble 
social  orbits  the  veoman  and  the  artisan.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  sur- 
mise  that  in  all  free  communities  where  man  was  not  terrorized 
by  priest  and  task-master,  there  was  a  kind  of  exudation  of 
proverb  and  aphorism,  gnome  and  parable,  legend  and  moral 
tale  tending  to  bring  about  a  canny  adjustment  of  men  to  the 
requirements  of  life  in  common.  That  underground  growth  we 
call  folklore  was  full  of  salty  maxims  and  pithy  counsels  which 
gradually  gave  moral  shape  to  multitudes  of  obscure,  unhori- 
zonedlives.  Here  and  there  this  hidden  trunk  sent  up  a  shoot 
in  Hesiod  or  Solomon  or  Poor  Richard.  But  for  the  most  part 
it  yielded  place  to  the  epics  and  sagas,  the  Vedas  and  Avestas 
that  constituted  the  literature  for  warriors  and  priests. 

.  The  beginning  of  the  prudential  era  of  morality  is  connected 
with  the  weakening  of  the  hold  of  law  and  custom.  These,  at 
first  invested  with  a  sanctity  that  wins  them  unquestioning  obe- 
dience^  loses  in  prestige  wherever,  as  in  old  Greece,  the  contacts 
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of  embryo  cultures  give  rise  to  discussion  which,  in  turn,  breeds 
the  spirit  of  inquiry.  Whenever  sacred  law  from  being  arrested 
at  an  early  stage  fails  to  develop  minuteness  of  detail,  popular 
saws  and  maxims  fill  in  and  the  sagacity  of  living  men  replaces 
the  authority  of  the  dead.  Hesiod,  whose  writings  became  a 
classic  for  youth,  stands  for  prudential  morality,  and  recom- 
mends justice  no  less  than  thrift  as  a  means  to  prosperity.  We 
may  be  sure  that  his  pungent  precepts  won  their  vogue  because 
he  was  a  builder  of  order  as  well  as  a  wholesome  adviser  of 
farmers.  After  him  the  "Wise  Men"  filled  Greece  with  the 
fame  of  certain  pregnant  moral  observations  and  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  the  poets,  Theognis  and  Simonides,  won  great 
authority  by  reflections  on  life  which  throw  many  a  gleam  of 
light  on  the  natural, sanctions  of  good  conduct. 

The  reflective  stage  is  now  reached,  and  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  Greece  becomes  dramatic.  The  ancient  sanctions  are 
crumbling.  The  Sophists  appear  and  the  old  reasons  for  right- 
eousness are  thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  Hippias  declares  the 
laws  of  the  state  to  be  mere  arbitrary  enactments.  Protagoras 
makes  the  individual  man  "the  measure  of  all  things,"  exalts 
inclination  and  extols  prudence.  Socrates,  himself  a  Sophist, 
puts  his  trust  in  individualism,  declares  virtue  a  science  that  can 
be  taught,  and  believes  that  all  the  wicked  man  needs  is  more 
light.  The  swift  collapse  of  the  higher  enginery  of  social  con- 
trol can  be  traced  in  the  Tragic  Poets.  In  .^schylus  morality 
is  backed  by  the  will  of  the  gods;  in  Sophocles  it  is  supported 
by  a  noble  intuitive  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  in  Euripides  it  is 
the  conclusion  dictated  by  a  sophistical  reasoning  upon  moral 
questions. 

From  Aristophanes  we  learn  that  in  Athens  this  disintegrat- 
ing subjectivism  led  to  a  serious  moral  crisis.  Philosophy  now 
hurriedly  left  the  problems  of  the  Cosmos  to  attend  to  those  of 
conduct.  Plato  with  his  subordination  of  desires  to  the  divine 
faculty  of  Reason,  and  Aristotle  with  his  sublimated  gentleman- 
morality  labored  earnestly  to  get  a  solid  foundation  for  social 
order.     As   the  problem   continued  to  press,  the  sunlight  van- 
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ished  and  the  fog  closed  in.  Speculation  became  handmaid  to 
ethics  and  a  Stoicism  of  Semitic  origin  contended  with  Epicurus 
for  the  souls  of  the  higher  classes.  But  in  respect  to  the  com- 
mon people  chilled  by  philosophic  ethics  and  dead  to  the  high- 
pitched  Stoic  appeal,  the  problem  of  control  stayed  unsolved 
until  the  importation  of  oriental  mysteries  and  religions  per- 
mitted the  recovery  of  living  gods. 

Rational  thought  on  life  and  conduct  stayed  in  eclipse  till 
after  the  Renaissance.  Then  criticism  of  objective  authority  set 
in,  till  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  individual 
ism  had  been  worked  out,  not  unlike  that  of  Athens  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  The  foundations  of  the  higher 
forms  of  social  control  were  broken  up.  Morality  became  con- 
scious and  sophisticated.  Man  became  once  more  "the  measure 
of  all  things,"  and  in  the  crucible  of  Helvetius'  analysis  saw  dis- 
appear the  last  idealistic  restraints  on  his  will.  It  was  in  line 
with  this  dissolution  of  control  that  "enlightenment "  became 
the  watchword  of  moral  agencies.  Religion  ceasing  to  bear  on 
the  feelings,  reduced  to  a  scheme  of  morality,  enforced  by  super- 
natural rewards  and  punishments,  and  enabling  a  man  "to  make 
the  most  of  both  worlds."  '  Ethics  became  utilitarian,  and  staked 
everything  an  enlightened  self-interest.  The  ideal  man  was  he 
who  regulated  his  life  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  Not 
selfishness,  but  stupidity,  was  declared  to  be  the  common  enemy, 
and  virtue  in  parody  of  Socrates  was  identified  with  common 
sense. 

Rationalism  failed  for  several  reasons.     It  clipped  the  wings 

'Says  Professor  W.  W.  Hudson,  of  the  English  clergyman  of  the  Hanovarian 
reigns,  "  We  have  the  moderate  and  sober  divine,  reading  from  his  carefully  written 
manu.script  a  homily  full  of  gcxxl  sense  and  fair  judgment,  unfanciful,  precise,  and 
lucid,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  establish  by  solid  argument  the  essential  reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  or  to  enforce  the  prudence  of  right  living  and  the  principles  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest.  He  studiously  avoids  all  extravagance  of  thought  and  phrase  ; 
dwells  rather  upon  the  nobility  than  upon  the  debasement  of  human  nature  ;  touches 
lightly,  if  at  all,  upon  the  questions  of  the  sacrificial  death,  salvation  through  faith  and 
etenM^  damnation  ;  and  labors  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  important  fact  that  the 
fonnders  of  his  religion  were  not  enthusiastic  dreamers,  or  mystics,  but  emphatically 
men  of  sense  and  gentlemen." 
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of  imagination  ;  it  cramped  the  emotions ;  it  misinterpreted  the 
social  impulses  ;  it  deprived  religion  of  all  wonder  ;  it  neglected 
the  ebullient  side  of  human  nature.  But  its  cardinal  sin  was 
failure  to  furnish  a  good  cohesive  principle  for  society.  Its 
cement  would  not  hold,  and  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  its  method 
became  apparent.  Romanticism,  revivalism,  sentimentalism, 
idealism,  and  the  new  Stoicism  fell  upon  it  and  overwhelmed  it 
with  jeer  and  contumely.  Thus  the  world's  second  ray  of  sun- 
light was  withdrawn,  and  the  flyingmists  were  permitted  to  make 
our  century  a  century  of  half-lights. 

The  method  of  enlightenment  has  distinct  correlations.  An 
age  that  deems  man,  at  bottom,  a  reasonable  creature,  thinks 
much  of  education  as  a  cure  for  human  depravity.  Times  of 
great  educational  enthusiasm  are,  therefore,  times  of  faith  and 
enlightenment,  and  vice  versa.  The  magnificent  educational 
zeal  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  inspired  by  the  theories  of  the 
eighteenth. 

The  subversion  of  tradition,  custom,  and  precept  and  the 
attempt  to  manage^  men  by  enlightenment,  hurries  society 
toward  consciousness  of  itself.  For  with  the  endeavor  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility  by  dwelling  on  the  consequences 
of  conduct  to  others,  or  to  the  institutions  of  society,  there 
grows  up  a  popular  theory  of  social  relations  which  is  preliminary 
to  the  "  good  citizen  "  that  democracy  presupposes.  Thus  the 
group  becomes  aware  of  the  relations  and  processes  on  which 
its  life  depends,  and  utilitarianism  proves  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
social  science. 

The  prudential  method  flourishes  in  periods  of  religious 
breakdown,  when  it  is  no  longer  heresy  to  confess  that  the  right- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  an  act  depends  upon  the  character  of  its 
censequences.  It  prospers  in  a  scientific  age  when  physiology, 
psychology,  and  sociology  bring  to  light  unexpected  sanctions 
for  old  rules  of  conduct.  It  thrives  in  an  industrial  epoch  when 
the  discipline  of  regular  work  has  developed  in  the  common  man 
that  habit  of  self-control  and  reflection,  without  which  enlight- 
enment would  be  of  no  effect.     It  grows  apace   in  democratic 
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times,  when  laws  are  seen  to  be  matters  of  enactment,  when  reli- 
gion, freed  from  the  control  of  priesthood  and  confided  to  the 
laity,  ceases  to  give  minute  guidance  in  life,  and  when  the  moral 
authority  of  the  exceptional  men  touches  its  nadir. 

But  whether  the  appeal  to  self-interest,  silently  insinuating 
itself  into  religion,  philosophy,  ethics,  and  literature,  rides 
splendidly  at  the  swaying  summit  of  society's  system  of  control, 
surrounded  by  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  or  whether  thrust  out 
of  the  high  places  by  dogmas  and  dreams,  it  works  quietly  and 
unobserved  in  a  humbler  sphere,  shaping  the  character  of  youth 
through  homely  proverbs  and  copy-book  maxims  and  moral 
tales  and  Sunday-school  books  —  in  any  case  we  can  never  do 
without  it.  It  never  gets  in  the  way  of  science.  It  relieves  the 
strain  on  other  parts  of  the  system.  It  is  the  best  custodian  of 
whole  fields  of  conduct.  It  alone  can  reach  certain  natures.  It 
enlists  parents  and  friends,  all  those  solicitous  about  the  indi- 
vidual, in  the  task  of  controlling  him.  And  so  while  it  may  not 
be  the  battlement,  it  will  always  remain  the  half  invisible  founda- 
tion of  a  system  of  social  control. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
Stanford  Univkrsity, 
California. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT. 

The  term  •* Social  Movement"  is  already  a  cant  phrase  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  It  once  had  dignity.  It  is  so  com- 
mon now  that  it  is  falling  into  contempt.  The  social  move- 
ment was  that  dawning  of  national  consciousness  which  produced 
the  series  of  revolts  from  hierarchic  sway  called  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  social  movement  was  the  growth  of  the  third  estate 
from  a  name  to  a  power.  The  social  movement  was  the  abolition 
of  political  privilege,  the  enlargement  of  religious  toleration,  the 
extension  of  industrial  opportunity. 

The  social  movement  is,  an  unfriendly  observer  might  say,  a 
confusion  of  fussy,  fidgety  folk,  blocking  each  other  and  every- 
body else  by  their  foolishness.  Here  it  is  free  soup,  and  there  it 
is  demand  for  a  work-test  instead  of  free  soup.  It  is  industrial 
education  here,  it  is  there  a  trade-union  practice  to  prevent  people 
from  learning  trades.  It  is  importunity  for  more  law,  and  it  is 
clamor  for  no  law.  It  is  in  one  group  the  prescription  of  political 
machinery,  and  in  another  the  proscription  of  political  machinery. 
It  is  in  one  party  outcry  for  more  democracy,  and  in  another  it 
is  a  wail  for  revival  of  aristocracy.  The  social  movement  on 
the  whole  seems  at  best  a  tuning  of  the  orchestra.  Many  are 
the  doubters  whether  there  will  be  any  symphony.  Let  us  not 
be  cynics.  Let  us  try  to  be  fair  and  appreciative.  The  ''social 
movement  "  of  our  time  is  not  a  proper  butt  for  ridicule.  It  will 
not  be  arrested  by  pointing  out  its  contradictions,  any  more  than 
the  waves  of  the  sea  will  be  stilled  by  showing  that  they  do  not  all 
keep  the  same  tempo. 

Let  us  try  to  represent  the  social  movement  candidly.  So 
long  as  men  have  lived  they  have  at  times  showed  two  opposite 
dispositions ;  first,  to  calmly  take  life  as  they  found  it ;  second, 
to  try  to  better  themselves.  It  would  be  altogether  distorted  to 
represent  past  times  as  controlled  by  the  former  impulse,  and 
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to  assert  that  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  our  day.  The  migrations 
of  Semites  and  Mongols  and  Teutons  would  disprove  that.  The 
history  of  industry  and  commerce  and  war  ,and  science  would 
disprove  it.  The  study  of  every  great  nation  would  disprove  it. 
Men  have  always  tried  to  improve  their  condition.  Neverthe- 
less the  modern  social  movement  means  that  there  is  a  new  note 
in  men's  purpose  to  better  themselves.  .  It  has  new  force.  It 
has  a  changed  outlook. 

Specifications  must  be  understood  in  a  very  general  sense. 
They  sketch  broad  outlines  of  comparison.  They  would  not 
apply  to  minute  details.  When  I  say  that  there  is  a  new  note 
in  men's  purpose  to  better  themselves,  I  mean  this :  men  used 
to  accept  the  situation  and  tried  to  make  themselves  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  in  it.  Today  they  propose  to  change  the  situa- 
tion. Men  used  to  try  to  better  themselves  within  the  condition 
in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  They  now  try  to  better  the  con- 
dition itself.  We  may  illustrate  the  earlier  temper  regarding 
progress  by  the  attitude  of  Paul  toward  certain  relations  about 
which  the  Corinthian  Christians  wanted  advice  (i  Cor.  7.)  What 
had  the  apostle  to  say  about  celibacy  or  marriage ;  about  Chris- 
tians whose  marital  partners  clung  to  the  old  faith ;  and  about 
slaves  ?  Paul's  advice  was  distinctly  against  staking  all  upon 
attempts  to  secure  improvement  by  changing  the  condition,  and 
distinctly  in  favor  of  contentment  with  trying  to  do  better 
within  the  conditions.  "Wast  thou  called  being  a  bond  servant  ? 
Care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  canst  become  free,  use  it  rather. 
Brethren,  let  each  man,  wherein  he  was  called,  therein  abide  with 
God."  And  it  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  better- 
ment within  the  conditions  when  John  the  Baptist,  in  answer  to 
the  question  "What  shall  we  do  ^"  advised  the  people  in  general, 
'*  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none : 
and  he  that  hath  food,  let  him  do  likewise."  And  he  advised 
the  publicans,  "Extort  no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed 
you;"  and  again  the  soldiers,  "Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither 
exact  anything  wrongfully,  and  be  content  with  your  wages." 
(Luke  3:10-14).     That    is,    "adjust  yourselves  to  the  proper 
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requirements  of  your  condition."  Not  a  word  about  exchang- 
ing one  condition  for  another. 

Now  my  point  is  that  this  used  to  be  the  rule,  and  variations 
from  it  were  the  exception.  Today  the  tendency  is  to  make 
these  exceptions  relatively  more  numerous  than  ever  before,  or 
to  put  it  strongly,  modern  men  do  not  stop  with  bettering  them- 
selves within  their  condition,  they  want  to  reform  their  con- 
dition. They  are  not  content  with  trying  to  get  better  wages. 
They  want  to  overthrow  the  wage  system.  They  do  not  stop  with 
plans  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day.  They  want  to  abolish  the  rainy 
day.  They  are  not  content  with  conjugal  fidelity.  They  want  to 
reconstruct  the  family.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  improve- 
ments in  the  working  of  governments.  They  want  to  eliminate 
governments.  They  look  with  contempt  upon  adjustment  of 
relations  between  social  classes.  They  want  to  obliterate  social 
classes.  The  emphasis  today  is  on  change  of  conditions  rather 
than  upon  adjustment  to  conditions.  Consequently  too  much 
of  the  labor  problem  is  simply  the  problem  of  avoiding  labor. 
Instead  of  feeling  a  pride  and  obligation  in  service,  men  and 
women  through  all  the  grades  are  debauched  by  the  vision  of 
escape  from  service,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  exchange 
of  work  for  a  state  that  seems  to  require  less  work.  Not  how  to 
do  well  the  work  of  our  present  condition,  but  how  to  get  into 
a  condition  which  seems  to  promise  release  from  work,  is  the 
question  which  teases  the  least  respectable,  and  sometimes  the 
more  respectable  of  those  who  make  the  social  movement.  In 
the  older  countries  Americans  are  constantly  surprised  by  evi- 
dences of  pride  in  being  the  latest  of  several  generations  in  the 
line  of  fathers  and  sons  who  have  succeeded  to  the  same  lowly 
occupation,  and  still  find  satisfaction  in  conducting  it  well.  With 
us  the  rule  is  discontent  unless  the  occupation  of  the  children 
promotes  them  to  conditions  supposed  to  be  more  dignified  than 
those  of  their  parents. 

In  the  second  place  the  social  movement  of  our  time  has  a 
new  force  or  volume.  It  takes  more  people  to  make  the  people 
than  ever  before.     Every  ranch  and  farm,  every  fishing  hamlet, 
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every  factory  loft,  and  every  crossroads  store  helps  to  increase 
unrest  if  not  to  accelerate  motion.  Aspiration  to  get  on  in  the 
world  makes  slum  tenements  and  frontier  cabins  headquarters 
of  agitation.  The  people  who  were  once  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  and  were  dumb  at  their  occupation  unless 
they  were  harried  to  desperation  by  some  exceptional  infliction, 
are  today  practiced  coiners  and  utterers  of  social  philosophies. 
Formerly  only  a  rare  few  tried  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  As  we  say  in  sociological 
language,  there  was  a  very  low  degree  of  social  consciounesss. 
The  people  who  felt  themselves  parts  of  the  great  moving  world  as 
a  whole  were  hard  to  find.  Now  there  is  a  sort  of  feeling  among 
the  obscurest  and  most  helpless  people  that  they  have  the  issues 
of  life  in  their  own  hands.  They  are  the  source  of  power.  They 
have  but  to  say  the  word  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  and  the  world 
will  move  as  they  order.  The  people  who  used  to  be  called  the 
rabble  are  now  making  their  own  appraisal  of  their  social  value. 
They  are  not  abashed  at  the  thought  of  steering  the  ship  of  state 
with  their  own  hands.  No  vague  awe  draws  invisible  but  impas- 
sable lines  beyond  which  they  must  not  step  in  pursuit  of  their 
desires.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are  saying  with  more  than 
the  bravodo  of  Macbeth,  "What  man  dare,  I  dare!"  More  than 
this,  the  increasing  volume  of  social  force  has  new  leverages  with 
which  to  exert  its  power.  In  the  days  of  John  Ball  in  England,  or 
of  the  Bundschuh  in  Germany,  the  masses  had  merely  the  power 
of  numbers.  They  had  none  of  the  tools  of  popular  education,  few 
means  of  communication,  little  political  influence,  no  plausible  pro- 
grammes, no  power  of  organization,  no  allies  to  speak  of  in  other 
clas.ses.  Today  the  same  social  elements  have  more  knowledge 
than  the  average  clergyman  had  in  many  periods  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  give  a  living  to  crowds  of  crafty  men  for  printing 
back  at  them  their  own  provincial  thoughts.  They  are  learning  to 
array  themselves  in  effective  political  formations.  They  are  pro- 
ducing and  spreading  programmes  which  have  the  merit  of  aim- 
ing at  many  things  which  it  would  be  very  comfortable  to  have. 
They  are  cultivating  mass  sympathies  and  drilling  themselves  in 
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mass  movements,  and,  not  least  of  all,  they  are  sapping  and 
mining  the  foundations  of  supposed  pillars  of  society  by  making 
many  friends  and  champions  in  social  classes  whose  lives  move 
in  entirely  different  lines.  The  social  movement  is  thus  more 
than  a  class  movement.  It  includes  among  its  active  promoters 
people  of  all  social  strata,  except  perhaps  the  enormously  rich, 
and  even  these  do  not  always  oppose  the  tendencies  that  I  am 
describing.  The  social  movement  is  popular  in  the  most  inclu- 
sive sense,  i.  e.,  it  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  people.  Property  is 
universally  conservative,  but  in  our  day  great  property  holders 
who  on  the  whole  sympathize  with  the  main  tendencies  of  the  social 
movement  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  social  movement  is  thus 
not  the  inertia  of  the  many  slightly  disturbed  by  the  few,  it  is 
the  momentum  of  the  many,  hardly  restrained  by  all  the  arts 
that  the  few  can  contrive. 

I  said  third,  that  the  social  movement  has  a  new  outlook. 
It  may  be  defined  in  a  word.  The  supreme  purpose  of  life  has  some- 
times been  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come.  People  are  today  fleeing 
from  the  wrath  that  has  come  and  they  are  frankly  prospecting  for 
happiness.  We  may  argue  with  this  state  of  things  as  we  please, 
the  fact  remains.  The  social  movement  is  a  deliberate  undertak- 
ing to  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  life  than  it  has  ever  yielded. 
It  is  impelled  by  bold  and  stubborn  presumption  that  men  are 
fools  not  to  be  happy  and  comfortable  in  this  world.  There  is 
not  very  much  reckoning  with  the  conditions  of  another  world 
in  the  }>resent  social  movement  The  idea  is  that  there  is  a 
way  to  be  physically  and  morally  happy  now  if  we  can  find  it, 
and  then  the  hereafter  will  take  care  of  itself.  This  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  religion.  It  is  opposed 
to  all  conceptions  of  religion  which  make  it  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  to  dead  men  than  to  living  ones. 

It  may  be  charged  that  if  I  have  correctly  described  the  social 
movement  it  is  selfish  and  sordid  and  materialistic.  That  would 
be  true  in  particular  cases.  It  would  not  be  true  in  general.  I 
would  rather  say  that  the  social  movement  is  an  effort  for  con- 
crete, specific,  definable  goods,  without  much  attention   to  the 
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relation  which  these  may  bear  to  remoter  abstract  goods.  The 
social  movement  is  a  demand  for  shorter  working  hours  ;  for  more 
sanitary  working  space  ;  for  better  tenements  ;  for  higher  wages  ; 
for  less  breadwinning  by  women  and  children  ;  for  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  so  that  the  load  will  bear  more  equally  on  all 
backs ;  for  expenditure  of  public  moneys  in  ways  that  will  give 
all  classes  a  rightful  share  of  benefits ;  for  the  use  of  govern- 
mental machinery  so  that  it  will  help  most  those  who  can  do 
least  for  themselves,  and  not  artifically  increase  the  advantage 
of  those  who  can  do  most  for  themselves.  The  social  movement 
is  in  spirit  a  very  sincere  attempt  of  people  who  are  sure  they 
want  certain  things  to  secure  those  things.  People  are  reaching 
for  goods  that  they  understand,  or  think  they  do,  without  bother- 
ing their  heads  much   about  goods  that  they  do  not   understand. 

All  this  however  is  very  near  the  surface  of  the  social  move- 
ment, and  we  are  after  the  deeper  meaning.  Without  doubt  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  make  up  the  social  movement  would 
say  that  I  have  already  told  all  there  is  to  it.  I  should  be  sorry 
if  I  felt  obliged  to  believe  them.  There  are  undercurrents  that 
these  hints  have  not  sounded.  There  are  reasons  for  the  social 
movement  that  have  not  yet  been  stated.  Quite  likely  most  of 
the  people  in  the  movement  would  not  acknowledge  the  under- 
current. Very  probably  they  would  not  accept  the  statement  of 
reasons  that  I  shall  offer.  The  baby  in  the  cradle  cries,  for 
reasons  that  he  does  not  understand,  and  would  not  admit  if  they 
were  explained  to  him.  The  instinct  of  mother  and  nurse  finds 
out  what  kind  of  pain  produces  the  cry.  The  social  movement 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  spontaneous  cry  of  pain  and  a  spas- 
modic clutching  for  pleasure ;  the  sources  of  the  pain  and  pleas- 
ure are  not  known  by  the  majority  who  make  the  demonstration. 
They  are  not  altogether  beyond  analysis  and  explanation. 

My  interpretation  of  the  social  movement  then  makes  it,  with 
all  its  faults,  a  proof  that  the  natural  force  of  humanity  is  not 
abated,  that  social  virility  is  not  exhausted.  The  social  move- 
ment is  today's  form  of  the  same  vital  facts  which  have  always 
been  the  impulse  of  human  advancement. 
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Civilization  has  been  humanity's  gradual  discovery  of  itself. 
From  the  start  men  have  been  the  same  enigma  to  themselves 
that  the  Yerkes  telescope  is  to  the  men  who  are  now  learning 
to  use  it  —  or  rather  a  thousandfold  more  enigmatical.  The 
question  about  human  nature,  as  about  the  telescope,  has  been, 
What  is  it  good  for  ?  What  is  its  capacity  ?  What  can  it  do  ? 
Ever  since  human  acts  have  been  recorded  some  men  have  always 
gone  ahead  of  others  in  answering  the  question  by  experiment. 
Human  cunning,  prowess,  foresight,  persistence  have  made  some 
men  superior  to  others  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  advertised 
human  resources,  and  registered  human  capabilities.  Some  men 
have  been  adventurers,  discovering  their  own  opportunities  and 
talents  and  powers.  They  have  made  successful  ventures.  They 
have  acquired  new  skill,  they  have  made  new  tools,  they  have  devised 
new  processes,  they  have  won  comfort,  riches,  renown.  Then 
other  men  have  looked  at  them,  and  have  said  to  themselves  — 
"They  are  only  men  after  all.  They  are  made  of  the  same  stuff 
I  am  made  of.  They  have  no  rights  or  powers  that  are  not  in 
me  too.  What  they  have  done,  what  they  have  gained,  and 
enjoyed,  is  proper  object  of  endeavor  for  every  man."  Enter- 
prise and  envy  have  been  equal  partners  in  making  the  world. 
The  strong,  original,  capable  men  of  one  day  have  been  the  typical, 
model,  standard  men  of  the  next  day.  What  these  pioneer  men 
have  been  and  done  and  possessed  all  men  have  presently  tried 
to  be  and  do  and  possess.  Hurnanity  has  found  itself  by  proxy. 
Men  with  the  fullest  tide  of  life  in  their  veins  have  gone  ahead 
in  trying  their  strength  and  their  talent.  Then  less  original  men 
have  seen  the  results.  They  have  wanted  them.  They  have  said 
"These  things  come  from  human  strength  and  talent.  We  are 
also  human.     We  will  have  the  same  things  too." 

There  has  been  no  more  constant  motive  in  civilization  than 
the  one  which  cropped  out  in  Casca's  tirade  against  Caesar. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
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I  was  born  as  free  as  Caesar :  so  were  you  : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well :  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

"  Brutus  "  and  "  Caesar ; "  what  should  be  in  that "  Caesar  "  ^ 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name"; 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well. 

Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  with  'em, 
"  Brutus  "  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  "  Caesar," 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  does  this  our  Caesar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ? 

—  Jul.  Cae.  Act.  I.  Sc.  II. 

That  is,  men  have  taken  the  measure  of  themselves  in  the 
person  of  more  strenuous  men.  Great  men  have  served  to  show 
what  is  latent  in  little  men.  Rare  men  have  explored  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  for  mediocre  men,  and  average  life  has  tended  to 
achieve  the  fullness  and  diversity  of  many  exceptional  lives. 
Extraordinary  men  have  roused  desires  dormant  in  the  ordinary 
man,  and  thus  humanity  has  progressively  found  itself.  Human- 
ity has  expressed  itself,  and  asserted  itself,  and  exerted  itself  in  its 
most  forceful  specimens,  and  in  them  and  their  works  the  rest  of 
men  have  learned  to  know  their  own  nature,  and  power,  and 
destiny. 

The  social  movement  of  today  is  the  onward  march  of  that 
same  average  humanity  towards  further  gains  indicated  as  within 
human  reach,  because  they  have  actually  been  compassed  by 
some  men.  We  are  simply  continuing  the  series  of  movements 
by  which  all  historical  men  have  proved  their  power  to  take  up 
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and  use  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their  resources  that  repre- 
sentative men  have  gained.  Social  classes  have  been  advance 
agents  of  prosperity  for  the  social  mass.  Powers  and  rights  that 
aggressive  classes  have  at  first  monopolized  have  gradually 
appeared  to  belong  not  to  classes  as  such,  but  to  men  as  such. 

For  example,  the  very  abstract  idea  of  individual  rights  them- 
selves, as  distinguished  from  the  privileges  that  belong  to  members 
of  a  class,  had  to  be  asserted  and  maintained  in  the  concrete  over 
and  over  again  by  a  few,  before  it  could  be  presented  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  then  demanded  as  the  proper  possession  of  the  many. 
Humanity  was  such  a  dull  mass  once  that  the  individual  was 
imperceptible  within  it.  Castes  separated  themselves  with  their 
claims,  and  "rights,"  and  "privileges."  Families  maintained 
separateness  and  dignity.  Cities  asserted  independence  of  other 
cities  and  masters.  Other  groups  got  legal  recognition  —  such 
as  church,  monastery,  university,  or  gild.  Each  of  these  had 
their  "rights,"  but  it  was  a  long  evolution  before  there  was  a 
definite  notion  of  an  individual,  as  having  rights  distinct  from  his 
share  of  the  rights  of  his  group. 

We  have  a  comparatively  plain  record  of  various  steps  by 
which  this  change  took  place.  It  appears,  for  instance,  in  the 
shifting  of  ideas  that  gradually  demolished  feudalism.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  under  the  feudal  system  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  persons  had  socially  recognized  rights.  These  were  the 
lords  and  their  vassals,  between  whom  there  was  a  solemnly  ratified 
compact.  The  great  masses  not  in  the  feudally  contracting  class 
were  without  the  pale  of  defined  rights.  Presently  it  was  so  evi- 
dently a  good  thing  for  the  class  with  rights  to  have  those  rights, 
that  many  other  people  began  to  say  to  themselves  "  Rights  are 
good  things  for  those  who  have  them.  Being  men  like  those 
people  who  have  rights,  why  should  we  not  have  some  too?" 
A  by-product  of  this  reasoning  was  a  motion  of  rights  as 
belonging  to  human  beings,  not  to  exceptional  classes  of  human 
beings. 

A  similar  progress  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  towns  that  got 
certain  liberties  from  their  masters.  The  liberties  that  the  towns 
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enjoyed  proved  advantageous  to  the  towns.  People  who  lived 
in  the  country  saw  that  the  towns  thrived  upon  "  liberties."  They 
thought  within  themselves  "Townsmen  find  'liberties*  a  good 
thing.  Doubtless  countrymen  would  find  them  an  equally  good 
thing."  Then  the  rustics 'made  struggles  for  liberties  and  at 
last  got  them.  With  them  came  a  clearer  conception  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  same  process  with  similar  effects  runs  through 
the  evolution  of  the  popular  idea  of  law  in  England.  Under  the 
Norman  kings  legal  rights  were  concessions  from  the  sovereign 
to  the  subject  in  a  charter.  They  are  now,  ostensibly  at  least, 
volitions  by  the  subjects  expressing  their  will  about  the  society 
which  they  compose.  Again,  the  process  is  illustrated  in  the 
tedious  development  of  the  idea  which  was  at  work  before  the 
Reformation,  but  which  did  not  come  to  maturity  till  it  reformed 
the  Reformation.  It  was  the  antithesis  of  the  idea  that  religion 
is  the  prerogative  of  a  privileged  class,  and  that  administration 
of  religion  belongs  to  that  class.  Men  began  to  believe  that  if 
relgion  is  good  for  some  it  is  good  for  all.  They  believed  that 
if  it  is  a  prerogative  of  some  it  is  a  prerogative  of  all.  They 
refused  to  believe  that  there  is  any  provision  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  grow  fat  on  religion,  while 
the  rest  of  the  race  only  grew  lean  from  it.  They  virtually 
declared  and  maintained  that  so  far  as  religion  is  a  real  benefit 
to  anybody,  its  like  benefits  belong  to  everybody.  They  then 
either  rejected  religion  as  an  artificial  imposition  upon  men,  or 
they  claimed  it  as  an  equal  natural  right  of  all  men  in  their  free- 
dom of  commerce  with  the  universe. 

By  such  steps  as  these  this  rudimentary  idea  of  the  para- 
mount dignity  of  persons,  regardless  of  their  social  state,  has 
become  distinct  and  commonplace.  It  has  been  made  very  spe- 
cific in  a  thousand  applications.  Whenever  any  men  have  reached 
an  evident  vantage  ground,  other  men  have  begun  to  say  **  Either 
they  hold  that  advantage  as  a  fair  reward  for  special  work,  or 
they  have  no  business  to  occupy  it  at  all,  or,  finally,  it  is  the 
proper  place  and  reward  for  all  men,  who  are  really  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  men." 
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I  repeat,  then,  that  the  social  movement  throughout  history 
has  been  an  instinctive  effort  to  get  for  more  men  the  things 
that  have  seemed  to  be  good  for  some  men.  The  social  move- 
ment of  today  is  in  one  view  only  the  latest  episode  in  this  inces- 
sant effort.  In  another  view  there  are  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  incident,  which  call  for  special  notice. 

First,  then,  things  that  were  supposed  to  be  assured  to  all 
Americans  a  hundred  years  ago,  today  seem  to  many  to  be  in 
jeopardy.  When  our  fathers  framed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence they  thought  it  "self-evident"  that  all  men  "are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights." 
Among  these  rights  they  thought  there  was  no  room  for  question 
about  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  case  is  distinctly  different  now.  Not  that  the  theory  has 
changed,  but  conditions  have  changed  so  that  thousands  of  men 
distinctly  believe  and  other  thousands  vaguely  suspect  that  the 
latest  gains  in  civilization  have  clouded  the  title  of  the  average 
man  to  life,  liberty,  and  free  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  social 
movement  of  today  is  in  great  part  a  desperate  struggle  to  save 
what  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  industrial  revolution.  The 
toiling  millions  can  buy  with  their  wages  more  comforts  than 
they  ever  could  before.  The  laboring  class,  as  a  class,  is  more 
necessary  to  civilization  than  ever.  The  individual  laboring  man 
today,  however,  is  haunted  by  the  thought  that  he  may  any  day 
lose  his  job.  He  feels  that  he  has  fess  certainty  of  keeping  him- 
self and  family  from  starvation  or  pauperism  than  the  average 
American  slave  had  of  living  in  comfort  through  old  age.  The 
free  man's  freedom  today  is  evidently  a  struggle  with  severer  and 
more  relentless  contingencies  than  slaves  as  a  class  have  encoun- 
tered in  civilized  countries  in  modern  times.  Men  are  accord- 
ingly beginning  to  feel  that  the  wide  wide  world  is  a  very 
crowded  place,  and  that  its  accommodations  are  not  as  free  as 
they  used  to  be.  Somehow  a  great  deal  of  the  space  has  been 
spoken  for  in  advance  by  people  who  hold  it  in  reserve  for 
themselves  and  their  friends.  We  find  ourselves  very  seriously 
playing  the  old  game  of  "goals."     There  are  fewer  goals  than 
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there  are  players.  Each  change  of  places  gives  somebody  a 
chance  to  improve  his  condition,  but  at  somebody's  peril  of 
losing  his  position.  Opportunities  are  today  so  controlled  that 
men  feel  themselves  more  subject  to  the  caprice  of  others  than 
at  any  time  since  serfdom  disappeared.  It  is  no  comfort  to 
the  sidetracked  man  to  read  in  tables  of  statistics  the  story  of 
material  and  moral  gains  by  all  classes.  These  tables  make  no 
exhibit  of  the  sense  of  insecurity  among  individuals  within  the 
classes.  If  that  schedule  could  be  filled  out  it  would  show  a 
balance  of  unhappiness  so  great  that  it  possibly  makes  our  pres- 
ent civilization  bankrupt.  Machinery  and  capital  and  commer- 
cial combinations  put  multitudes  in  a  condition  of  dependence 
on  vast  operations  upon  which  they  can  exert  but  feeble  influ- 
ence. The  many  are  getting  into  a  state  of  panic  as  they  con- 
template the  possibilities  of  this  dependent  condition.  They 
feel  that  they  have  somehow  been  tricked  out  of  their  share 
of  guarantees  for  "life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness." 
They  suspect  that  they  are  really  being  deceived  by  smooth 
words.  They  think  they  detect  the  beginnings  of  a  slavery  for 
the  many  in  which  the  masters  are  released  from  the  moral 
responsibility  which  mitigated  the  lot  of  former  slaves,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  subtler  means  of  making  their  mastery 
oppressive. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  grounds  of  this  belief, 
nor  to  pass  upon  its  correctness.  I  state  the  fact  that  men  by 
millions  take  virtually  this  view  of  present  social  conditions, 
and  the  social  movement  is  to  be  understood  accordingly.  It  is 
really,  in  one  part  of  its  strategy,  an  abandonment  of  the  old 
lines  in  which  men  a  century  ago  fought  for  '•  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity."  That  fanciful  frontier  is  much  too  far  advanced. 
The  men  of  today  are  fighting  not  primarily  for  these  ideal 
conquests.  They  arc  fighting  for  security:  security  of  standing 
ground ;  security  of  opportunity ;  security  of  personal  recog- 
nition among  the  shareholders  in  the  inheritances  of  the  ages ; 
security  of  a  man's  chance  to  be  a  man ;  security  that  the 
mighty  impersonal  power  of  capital  and  organization  shall  not 
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be  allowed  to  march  masses  of  men  roughshod  ov^er  individual 
men,  in  pursuit  of  schemes  vast  in  aim,  but  needlessly  terrific  in 
means.  The  French  Republic  gravely  parades  that  legend  as 
itsideal.  It  is  maddening  the  very  people  whom  it  is  intended 
to  soothe. 

I  predict  that  this  fact  about  the  social  movement  will  be 
perceived  more  and  more,  and  that  it  will  shape  more  and  more 
the  strategy  of  the  movement.  Men  are  parts  of  society  and 
necessarily  subordinate  to  society.  It  is  too  late  to  avoid  that 
fact.  The  needs  of  society  must  necessarily  require  frequent 
exercise  of  eminent  domain  over  individual  interests  in  ways  for 
which  damages  cannot  be  collected.  But  it  is  possible  that  we 
are  at  present  rating  individuals  as  too  small  and  too  cheap  parts 
of  society.  It  is  possible  that  our  mighty  plans  of  commercial 
conquest  are  not  worth  success,  because  it  would  have  to  be 
purchased  at  too  great  cost  of  individual  security.  The  social 
movement,  candidly  and  fairly  interpreted,  means  that  millions 
of  men  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  They  say  we  have  invented 
some  modern  improvements  that  are  working  at  too  great  cost  of 
manhood.  They  pay  in  false  coin.  Their  profits  are  delusions. 
They  are  destroying  the  securities  on  which  reliance  should  be 
placed  for  individual  and  social  strength.  "Give  back  by  any 
means  the  vanishing  security  which  we  have  exchanged  for 
deceptive  and  debasing  prosperity." 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  weigh  the  justice  of 
this  plea.  It  is  the  temper  of  the  social  movement  as  I  observe 
it,  and  I  am  trying  to  state  the  bald  fact.  The  fact  must  be 
clearly  understood,  whether  we  justify  it  or  not.  Otherwise  we 
are  entirely  at  fault  in  our  estimate  of  the  social  movement. 
There  is  certainly  a  solemnity  about  this  matter  when  we  come 
to  see  these  features.  Men  are  going  back  to  first  principles. 
They  are  saying  that  security  of  fundamental  rights  is  good  for 
some  men,  and  therefore  good  for  all  men.  They  are  saying 
that  this  security  is  being  impaired.  They  are  demanding  that 
it  shall  be  strengthened.  No  temporary  and  frivolous  issue  this. 
There  can  be  no  permanent  settlement  until  there  are  different 
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popular  convictions  about  social  tendencies,  or  until  the  ten- 
dencies themselves  are  changed. 

But  if  there  is  solemnity  about  the  social  movement  it  has 
also  traits  of  sublimity.  If  security  is  the  primary  end  of  the 
social  movement  today,  it  is  also  not  less  a  means.  Men  want 
security  of  opportunity,  so  that  they  may  then  gain  ampler  results 
from  the  use  of  their  powers  than  were  ever  before  aimed  at  by 
men  in  great  numbers.  Say  what  we  will  about  men's  narrow 
conceptions  of  life,  and  their  sordid  ambitions ;  popular  concep- 
tion of  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  are  larger  and  truer  than  they  have 
ever  been  throughout  great  masses  before.  I  do  not  find  men 
philosophizing  very  analytically  or  comprehensively  about  spe- 
cifications that  should  be  satisfied  in  right  human  life.  By  putting 
together  what  many  men  are  saying,  however,  I  get  at  traits  of  large 
common  conceptions  which  no  one  person  expresses  completely. 
The  men  who  are  most  sincerely  struggling  for  security  want  it 
as  the  passport  to  more  complete  living.  They  feel,  if  they  do 
not  expressly  say,  that  man's  life  is  not  realized  when  he  is  a 
well-greased  cog  in  the  industrial  machine.  He  is  not  a  man 
who  is  merely  a  well-fed  drudge.  Manhood  is  properly  many- 
sided. 

Cultivating  man  is  as  proper  a  pursuit  as  amassing  riches. 
Therefore  let  us  have  security  in  order  that  we  may  become  men. 
There  is  latent  in  every  man,  not  merely  power  to  toil,  but  to 
toil  intelligently.  Every  man  is  a  possible  economist,  i.  e.^  an 
organizer  of  effort  upon  rational  principles.  Every  man  has  it 
in  him  to  become  in  some  degree  a  scientist,  i.  ^.,  one  who  knows 
reality.  Every  man  is  a  potential  statesman,  i.  ^.,  a  maker  of 
social  life,  if  not  of  the  highest  rank,  of  some  rank.  Every  man 
is  of  necessity  at  last  his  own  priest.  Men  today  instinctively 
assert  the  personal  importance  that  belongs  with  partial  con- 
sciousness of  their  latent  powers.  They  want  security  in  order 
that  as  workers  and  thinkers  and  citizens  and  worshipers  they 
may  realize  their  larger  selves.  The  task  which  society  today 
imposes  upon  its  members  is  direct  and  conscious  effort  so  to 
organize   personal  relations  that  the  masses  of  men,  with  their 
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manifold  endowment,  may  together  realize  their  common  human- 
ity. 

The  social  movement  is  set  in  motion  by  this  need,  though  it 
does  not  distinctly  understand  the  impulse.  The  social  move- 
ment is  thus  inevitable,  though  not  yet  wholly  intelligent.  It  is 
respectable,  though  its  manifestations  are  not  yet  altogether  dig- 
nified. It  deserves  the  study  of  all  who  love  truth.  It  deserves 
the  sympathy  and  the  wise  cooperation  of  all  who  love  their 
kind. 

Albion  W.  Small. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


ECCENTRIC  OFFICIAL  STATISTICS.     III. 

There  is  perhaps  at  the  present  no  more  interesting  or 
important  sociological  question  than  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  and  the  effect  of  such  employment  upon  that  of 
men.  Are  these  classes  taking  the  place  of  men  in  industrial 
pursuits,  and  by  their  competition  in  the  labor  market  so  reduc- 
ing their  wages  as  to  render  it  diflficult  or  impossible  for  the 
head  of  the  family  to  alone  support  the  family  ? 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  (Journal  of  Sociology,  January, 
1897),  the  writer  criticised  a  contribution  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  to  the  Chicsigo  Record  oi  ]u\y  20,  1894,  in  which  that 
gentleman,  discussing  the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
undertook  to  demonstrate  from  census  statistics  a  great  decrease 
in  the  employment  of  children,  and  that  women  were  not  crowd- 
ing upon  men  in  the  industrial  pursuits  but  taking  the  place  of 
of  children.  Comparing  the  proportion  of  females  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  to  the  total  number  of 
employes  in  these  industries.  Colonel  Wright  said  :  "  This  com- 
parison shows  that  in  i860  20.66  per  cent,  of  all  the  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries  were  females  above  fifteen 
years  of  age,  in  1870  they  constituted  15.76  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  employed  ;  in  1880  they  were  19.45  per  cent.,  and 
in  1890  they  were  17.94  percent.  The  relation  therefore  to  the 
total  number  employed  was  quite  stationary  at  the  last  three 
federal  censuses  and  was  only  about  2  per  cent,  in  1880  over 
what  it  was  in  1870  and  nearly  3  per  cent,  less  in  1890  than  in 
i860.  The  women  are  therefore  not  crowding  upon  the  men  in 
mechanical  industries." 

Similar  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  children  was  made 
showing  a  most  remarkable  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren. Colonel  Wright  was,  however,  unable  to  quote  the  per- 
centage of   children  in   i860,  because  they  were  not  reported 
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separately,  but  were  included  with  the  adults.  The  census  of 
1850  reported  all  hands  employed  957,059  —  males  731,137, 
females  225,922;  and  the  census  of  i860  reported  all  hands 
employed  1,31 1,246  —  males  1,040,349,  females  270,897.  These 
fig"ures  are  correctly  quoted  in  the  census  of  1870,  but  in  the 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses  the  falsification  occurs  of  tab- 
ulating them  with  those  of  the  later  censuses  as  males  above 
sixteen,  females  above  fifteen.  This  falsification  has  evidently 
misled  Miss  Annie  Marion  McLean  in  her  contribution  to  the 
preceding  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Sociology,  "  Factory  Legis- 
lation for  Women  in  the  United  States."  That  she  has  been 
still  further  misled  by  our  incomparable  census  statistics  is  seen 
by  her  remark  accompanying  her  table  showing  the  proportion 
of  female  to  male  em])loyes.  "  The  actual  increase  has  been 
steady,  but  relatively  there  has  been  a  decrease  since  1850,  as 
will  be  seen." 

As  was  shown  in  the  writer's  first  paper,  the  earlier  manu- 
facturing statistics  failed  to  include  large  classes  of  employes 
that  were  almost  exclusively  males.  The  number  thus  omitted 
was  estimated  by  Superintendent  Walker  to  have  been  500,000  in 
1870.  Including  this  number  the  proportion  of  females  to 
males  in  i8;o  would  be  i  to  6.5,  instead  of  i  to  4.9  as  she  has  it. 
Allowing  for  the  children  which  her  figures  include  as  females 
over  fifteen  and  for  the  males  that  the  censuses  of  1850  and  i860 
failed  to  include,  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  was  probably 
no  greater  in  1850  and  i860  than  in  1870.  Of  these  facts  Col- 
onel Wright  failed  to  take  note.  While  comparisons  of  the  per- 
centage of  females  and  children  to  the  total  number  of  employes 
are  utterly  misleading,  they  seem  no  more  misleading  than  the 
comparison  made  by  Colonel  Wright  of  the  total  number  of 
children  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  Such  com- 
parison seems  to  indicate  a  large  decrease  in  the  employment  of 
children  and  a  complete  reversal  of  the  tendency  noted  by  him 
in  1875.  According  to  the  census  figures  the  number  of  children 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  was,  in 
1870,  114,628;  in  1880,  181,121,  and  in  1890,  121,194.     This   is 
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an  apparent  decrease  from  1880  to  1890  almost  equal  to  the 
extraordinary  increase  shown  from  1870  to  1880. 

Regarding  the  tendency  of  the  time  Colonel  Wright,  as  Chief 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  remarked  in 
the  Sixth  Annal  Report  of  that  bureau  :  "There  seems  within 
recent  times  to  have  occurred  a  change  in  the  relation  of  wages 
to  support,  so  that  more  and  more  the  labor  of  the  whole  family 
becomes  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  family.  If  we  are  right 
in  our  surmises  that  this  is  becoming  more  fixed  and  recognized 
from  decade  to  decade,  it  certainly  bodes  no  good  to  our  future. 
The  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  seems  to 
especially  emphasize  the  home  as  its  most  prominent  and  valu- 
able institution,  should  not  allow  it  to  become  necessary  that 
any  but  the  husband  and  father  should  labor  for  its  support  and 
security." 

In  this  report  Colonel  Wright  shows  at  considerable  length 
the  manner  in  which  the  competition  of  the  children  reduces  the 
earnings  of  the  parent,  and  remarks  :  "  It  is  likely  that  if  by 
compulsion  the  children  of  the  state  be  taken  from  work  and 
put  into  school,  there  will  be  individual  cases  of  suffering  and 
hardship,  but  they  will  only  be  temporary.  The  rate  of  wages 
after  a  little  time  will  readjust  itself  to  the  new  state  of  things 
and  the  same  amount  of  money,  or  somewhat  near  approxi- 
mately, will  be  earned  by  the  head  of  the  family  as  is  now  earned 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  his  children." 

Thus,  according  to  Colonel  Wright,  wages  and  the  employ- 
ment of  others  than  the  head  of  the  family  are  closely  related 
and  we  should  expect  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  our  people 
engaged  in  gainful  pursuits  to  be  accompanied  by  falling  wages. 
It  is  therefore  somewhat  surprising  to  find  our  great  statistical 
authority,  Colonel  Wright,  maintaining  that  the  increased  pro- 
portion of  our  people  having  gainful  pursuits  is  evidence  not 
only  of  increased  opportunity  but  of  increased  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity {Forum,  May  1895),  ^"^  ^^^at  wages  and  the  condition  of 
the  wage  earner  have  steadily  improved  since  1850  {Atlatitic 
Monthly,  Sept.  1897). 
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The  writer  regrets  that  his  discussion  of  this  question  so 
largely  involves  a  discussion  of  Colonel  Wright's  statements 
and  conclusions  as  to  be  perhaps  mistaken  for  a  personal  attack 
upon  that  gentleman.  As  Colonel  Wright's  interpretations  of 
statistics  as  presented  in  magazine  articles  and  quoted  by  the 
press  are  generally  accepted  by  our  busy  people  who  lack  both 
time  and  opportunity  for  personal  investigation,  and  as  from  them 
public  opinion  is  formed,  it  is  important  that  Colonel  Wright's 
errors  should  be  pointed  out.  Acknowledging  the  ability  of 
Colonel  Wright  as  an  investigator  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
department  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  we  should  expect  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  to  show  conclusively  the  tendency 
of  the  times  as  to  such  employment.  It  is  therefore  most  sur- 
prising to  discover  that  in  his  report,  Colonel  Wright  discredits 
the  results  of  this  investigation  by  quoting  census  statistics  to 
prove  the  contrary  of  what  this  investigation  shows,  a  largely 
increased  employment  of  children  as  well  as  women. 

Another  strange  circumstance  relating  to  this  investigation 
is  that  when  Colonel  Wright's  report  was  submitted  to  Congress 
last  February,  the  press  throughout  the  country  announced  that 
this  investigation  showed  a  decreased   employment  of  children. 

The  figures  given,  it  is  true,  when  analyzed  showed  the  con- 
trary, but  the  newspaper  correspondents  instead  of  making  the 
analysis  seem  to  have  accepted  the  statement  from  some  source 
that  they  considered  reliable  that  a  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  children  employed  had  been  discovered.  While  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  may  not  be  responsible  for  the  error  of  the  agents 
of  the  press,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  has  taken  no  pains  to 
correct  the  false  impression  thus  conveyed  to  the  public. 

According  to  Colonel  Wright's  report  of  this  investigation 
made  in  pursuance  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  LIII  Congress, 
complete  information  was  obtained  for  931  establishments  in  two 
periods  designated  as  the  former  and  the  present  periods.  By  the 
present  period  is  meant  some  week  in  the  years  1895  ^"<^  ^^9^ 
in   which    the   canvass  was    made,  and  by  the   former   period  is 
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meant  some  week  antedating  by  at  least  ten  years  the  week 
selected  in  1895  ^^  1896.  In  the  931  establishments  furnishing 
complete  data,  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  increase  for  the 
different  classes  was  as  follows:  Males  18  years  of  age  or  over 
63.1  per  cent.;  males  under  18  years  of  age  80.6  per  cent.; 
females  18  years  of  age  or  over  66.3  per  cent.;  females  under  18 
years  of  age  89.1  per  cent. 

Observation  seems  to  indicate  that  establishments,  particu- 
larly in  trade,  in  which  females  and  children  form  the  larger 
proportion  of  employes  have  increased  more  rapidly  in  numbers 
than  other  establishments,  in  fact  it  has  been  claimed  that  they 
were  driving  other  establishments  out  of  existence  and  in  this 
state  has  led  to  the  insertion  in  party  platforms  of  planks  pro- 
posing such  regulation  as  would  limit  the  increase  of  such  estab- 
lishments. A  law  of  this  nature  met  defeat  by  a  small  margin 
of  votes  in  the  last  session  of  our  legislature  and  the  common 
council  of  Chicago  subsequently  enacted  an  ordinance  having  the 
same  purpose. 

If  it  be  true,  as  appears,  that  such  establishments  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  number  as  well  as  in  size,  an  investigation  as  to 
employment  in  establishments  that  existed  ten  years  ago  and 
which  takes  no  account  of  establishments  that  have  come  into 
existence  during  the  period,  must  fail  to  fully  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  the  employment  of  women  and  children  has  increased. 

As  those  studying  the  report  find  themselves  confronted 
with  census  statistics  seeming  to  prove  the  contrary  of  what  is 
shown  by  the  investigation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  continue 
our  investigations  as  to  the  reliability  and  comparability  of 
census  statistics.  As  the  question  of  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  and  the  questions  of  wages  and  improved  conditions 
are  shown  by  Colonel  Wright  to  be  intimately  related,  let  us  also 
consider  the  statistics  by  which '  Colonel  Wright  in  his  latest 
article,  "Are  the  Rich  Growing  Richer  and  the  Poor  Poorer?" 
(Atlantic  Motithly,  Sept.  1897)  undertakes  to  demonstrate 
that  the  poor  are  growing  better  off.  In  this  article  Colonel 
Wright  declares,    "  Fortunately  there  arc   facts  at  hand  which 
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can  be  used  in  this  examination  and  statements  that  cannot 
be  controverted."  Colonel  Wright  then  proceeds  to  quote 
statistics  the  incomparability  of  which  has  already  been 
so  conclusively  demonstrated  in  this  Journal  that  he  has 
attempted  no  reply.  Let  us  call  Colonel  Wright  himself  to 
testify  as  to  the  alleged  facts  on  which  he  bases  his  conclusion 
of  a  large  increase  in  the  earnings  of  wage  workers  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing 
industry.  In  an  official  communication  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Census  United  States  Senate,  dated  Feb.  15,  1895, 
Colonel  Wright,  as  superintendent  of  the  Eleventh  Census, 
said:  "The  tendency  of  the  questions  used  in  1880  was  to 
obtain  a  number  of  employes  in  excess  of  the  average  number, 
while  it  is  believed  the  questions  used  in  1890  obtained  the 
average  number.  The  questions  used  in  1890  also  tended  to 
increase  the  amount  of  wages  as  compared  with  1880.  The 
enumeration  of  establishments  in  certain  lines  of  industry  was 
more  thorough  at  the  Eleventh  than  at  the  Tenth  Census.  For 
these  reasons  the  average  annual  earnings  per  employe,  as 
obtained  from  the  totals  for  the  two  censuses,  are  not  compar- 
able. Mr.  Waite  states:  'This  great  increase  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  census  of  manufactures  for  1880  was  worked  up 
upon  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  of  1890.  In  the  former 
census  the  officers  and  firm  members  were  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  but  were  not  accredited  any  wages 
except  in  exceedingly  few  cases.  In  1890  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  officers,  firm  members,  and  salesmen  were  each  accred- 
ited with  large  salaries,  aggregating  upwards  of  1^300,000,000. 
Some  salaries  were  equal  to  that  paid  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  census  of  1880  the  figures 
purporting  to  represent  the  "average  number  of  hands"  were  for 
about  half  the  establishments  identical  with  the  "greatest  number 
of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year."  In  the 
other  half  they  represented  for  each  establishment  the  average 
number  employed  during  the  few  months  when  the  establishment 
was  running  a  full  force.     As  a  result   they  were   almost  always 
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more  than  the  average  and  often  several  times  the  average 
number  as  figured  out  by  the  methods  employed  in  compiling 
the  census  of  1890.' 

♦'  In  formulating  the  schedule  for  the  Eleventh  Census  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  not  to  perpetuate  the  errors  of  the  Tenth 
but  to  obtain  data  from  which  a  correct  statement  could  be  made 
as  to  the  true  average  number  of  employes  engaged  during  the 
year  and  the  total  wages  ....  After  Mr.  Porter  left  the  census 
oflfice,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  investigated  the  matter 
of  the  statement  of  wages,  and  the  great  increases  shown  between 
1880  and  1890  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  reasonable.  He  there- 
fore undertook  through  the  Division  of  Manufactures,  to  eliminate 
the  errors  and  to  straighten  out  the  whole  matter.  In  doing  this 
some  $60,000  were  expended,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 
On  taking  charge  of  the  census  office,  I  took  this  matter  up 
immediately  and,  as  I  have  said,  everything  has  been  done  to  give 
the  public  the  facts  as  they  appear  with  ample  explanation  as  to 
their  value  in  all  directions." 

How  much  has  been  done  to  give  the  public  the  facts  may  be 
judged  when  it  is  known  that  not  only  those  unused  to*statistical 
investigation  quote  these  statistics  in  utter  disregard  of  their 
incomparability,  but  that  one  so  eminent  as  a  statistician  as  Mul- 
hall  is  at  present  contributing  a  series  of  articles  to  the  North 
American  Review  in  which  he  bases  his  conclusions  upon  the 
statistics  of  the  Eleventh  Census  seemingly  unconscious  of  their 
grossly  misleading  character. 

Colonel  Wright's  anxiety  to  give  the  public  the  facts  is  also 
illustrated  in  his  contribution  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  which 
he  says :  "  But  fortunately,  we  are  not  obliged  to  depend  upon 
the  increase  of  rates  of  wages  to  show  that  the  ordinary  man  is 
better  off  than  at  any  former  period  in  our  history,  because  our 
censuses  report  aggregate  earnings  and  also  the  number  of  per- 
sons among  whom  the  earnings  are  divided.  Looking  to  this 
side  of  the  problem,  we  find  that  in  1850  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  each  employ^  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  in  round  numbers 
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were  $247;  in  i860  $289;  in  1870  $302;  in  1880  $3471  and  in 
1890  $445.  Here  is  a  steady  positive  increase  in  the  average 
annual  earnings  of  the  employes  in  our  great  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  statement  is  not  mathematically  accurate,  because 
the  divisor  used  is  not  always  a  sure  one.  The  total  amount 
of  wages  paid  at  each  of  the  periods  named  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  certain  elements  of  the  industrial  cen- 
sus, but  the  average  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  wages  paid, 
by  the  average  number  of  employes  during  the  year." 

Having,  apparently,  in  mind  the  writer's  contribution  to  the 
January  number  of  this  Journal,  Colonel  Wright  says:  "Some 
writers  contend  that  the  divisor  should  be  the  greatest  number 
of  employes  instead  of  the  average  number,  but  the  greatest  num- 
ber would  secure  a  more  erroneous  quotient  than  that  derived 
from  the  average  number." 

It  is  evident  that  as  the  total  wages  paid  in  all  industries 
are  the  earnings  of  the  total  number  employed  in  these  industries 
the  average  annual  earnings  can  only  be  obtained  by  using  the 
total  number  of  employes  as  the  divisor. 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  to  aggregate  the  numbers 
reported  by  each  establishment  as  the  greatest  number  employed 
at  any  one  time  would  be  likely  to  obtain  a  number  in  excess  of 
the  total  number  of  employes.  It  is  also  certain  that  to  use  the 
number  reported  as  the  average  number  of  employes,  would 
result  in  obtaining  a  number  less  than  the  total  number  of 
employes. 

Colonel  Wright's  statement  shows  that  he  is  aware  that  the 
use  of  these  differing  methods  in  obtaining  the  divisor  would 
result  in  widely  differing  quotients,  but  he  strangely  seems  to 
miss  the  real  point  which  is  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made 
of  average  annual  wages  obtained  by  one  method  in  one  decade 
and  by  the  other  method  in  another  decade.  By  Colonel  Wright's 
admission  in  this  official  communication,  while  the  number  used 
at  the  last  census  as  the  divisor  was  the  true  average  number  of 
employes,  the  number  used  in  the  preceding  censuses  was  a  num- 
ber greater  than  the  average  number.     From  the  statement  of 
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Mr.  Waite  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  original  schedules 
of  both  censuses,  which  statement  has  never  been  assailed,  it 
appears  that  the  number  used  in  1880  as  the  divisor  was  not  far 
from  the  number  that  would  be  obtained  by  aggregating  the  num- 
bers reported  as  the  greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time. 
As  Colonel  Wright  has  no  knowledge  how  far  the  apparent 
increase  in  wages  is  the  result  of  the  difference  in  methods,  in 
fact  does  not  know  that  there  was  not  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
average  annual  earnings,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  justified  in 
quoting  these  figures  as  proving  anything  whatever. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Colonel  Wright  quotes  average  wages 
at  S445  instead  of  $484  as  is  quoted  by  Mulhall  and  nearly  ever- 
one  else  who  quotes  census  statistics  of  wages.  Colonel  Wright 
quotes  the  average  obtained  by  dividing  the  earnings  of  opera- 
tives proper  by  the  average  number  of  operatives,  thus  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  salaries  of  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks 
were  not  included  at  the  census  of  1880.  That,  though  not 
reported  separately,  they  were  included  in  the  aggregate  is  the 
only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  footnote  accompanying 
census  tables  and  referring  to  the  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks — 
"Not  reported  separately  in  1880." 

While  thus  recognizing  the  incomparability  of  census  wage 
statistics,  without  calling  attention  to  the  falsification  of  the  foot- 
note, Colonel  Wright  fails  to  recognize  the  incomparability  in 
other  respects  that  seem  even  more  important.  In  the  official 
communication  already  quoted  he  admits,  that:  "The  enumera- 
tion of  establishments  in  certain  lines  of  industry  was  more 
thorough  at  the  Eleventh  Census  than  at  the  Tenth  Census."^ 
These  are  the  hand  trades  with  almost  exclusively  male  employes 
which,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  were  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected in  the  earlier  censuses.  The  comparison  of  the  percentages 
of  females  and  of  children  to  the  total  number  of  employ^ 
which  we  find  in  census  tables  and  which  were  made  by  Colonel 
Wright  in  his  Record  article,  arc  therefore  grossly  misleading. 

Equally  misleading  seems  his  comparison  of  the  number  of 
children  reported  at  the  last  two  censuses. 
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According  to  his  own  statement,  the  number  reported  in  1890 
was  the  average  number  while  the  number  reported  in  1880  was 
a  number  greater  than  the  average  number,  yet  in  his  Record 
article  he  takes  the  difference  between  the  two  numbers  as  repre- 
senting the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  employed  at  the 
two  periods.  In  the  case  of  children  who  attend  school  a  part 
of  the  year  and  are  employed  in  establishments  that  run  a  full 
force  but  a  few  months  in  the  year,  the  total  number  of  employes 
might  be  more  than  double  the  average  number.  Mr.  Waite 
states  that  the  number  reported  as  the  average  number  in  many 
establishments  in  1880  was  the  average  number  while  the  estab- 
lishment was  running  a  full  force  and  was  often  several  times  the 
average  number  as  figured  out  by  the  methods  employed  in 
compiling  the  census  of  1890.  And  that  for  one-half  the  estab- 
lishments the  number  reported  was  the  greatest  number  at  any 
one  time. 

There  is  also  another  important  factor  in  this  problem  entirely 
overlooked  by  Colonel  Wright.  The  census  reports  as  adults 
males  over  16  and  females  over  15  classifying  the  remainder  as 
children.  In  ascertaining  the  age,  however,  the  question  asked 
at  the  last  census  called  for  "age  nearest  birthday"  which  would 
include  as  children  males  under  16^,  females  under  15)^. 
At  the  preceding  census  age  last  birthday  was  called  for,  which 
would  include  males  to  their  17th  and  females  to  their  i6th  birth- 
day. There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  of  one-half  year  in  the 
classification  and  this  half  year  is  one  that  must  have  included 
much  the  largest  proportion  of  children.  It  thus  seems  probable 
•that  but  for  the  change  in  methods  a  very  considerable  increase 
instead  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  engaged  in  manu- 
factures would  have  been  shown. 

An  examination  of  census  tables  reveals  their  unreliability  in 
other  respects.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  tobacco  industry, 
as  reported  for  the  city  of  New  York,  that  in  1890  there  were 
1295  establishments,  with  employes  as  follows :  Males,  13,352; 
females,  6772;  children,  164.  Yet,  according  to  Colonel 
Wright's   report    on    strikes    and    lockouts    (1887),   twice    this 
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number  of  females  were  involved  in  a  strike  in  this  industry  in 
1886: 

Males  Females 

Strikes  of  May  i  to  2  and  May  i  to  8,  i§86,     -     10,500         13,500 
Census  report  1890, 13.352  6,772 

The  strike  of  May  i  to  2,  which  was  successful,  involved 
1500  establishments,  and  that  of  May  i  to  8,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful, involved  250  establishments.  Besides  various  minor 
strikes  in  this  industry,  a  strike  is  also  reported  in  five  establish- 
ments August  23  of  the  same  year  involving  1000  male  and 
1000  female  operatives.  These  were  possibly  among  the  estab- 
ments  involved  in  the  strike  of  May  i ;  but  in  that  one  strike  we 
find  involved  445  more  establishments  and  6728  more  females 
than  are  reported  in  the  census  four  years  later.  Colonel 
Wright's  latest  report  on  strikes  shows  a  total  of  13,035  male 
and  15,760  female  operatives  involved  in  strikes  in  1890  in  this 
city  in  this  same  industry.  As  some  of  these  operatives  may 
have  been  involved  in  more  than  one  strike,  these  figures  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  showing  the  number  of  operatives ;  but  it  may 
be  noticed  that  while  the  census  reports  but  about  half  as  many 
females  as  males,  Colonel  Wright's  report  shows  that  the  female 
outnumbered  the  male  operatives  in  establishments  involved  in 
strikes. 

While  Colonel  Wright's  reports  on  strikes  which  classify 
strikers  only  as  male  and  female  give  no  indication  of  census 
deficiencies  in  the  enumeration  of  children,  factory  inspectors* 
reports  do  to  a  certain  extent.  These  reports  give  the  name  of 
establishments  that  have  been  visited  by  the  inspectors  and  the 
number  of  employes  there  found.  As  the  inspectors  are  unable 
and  do  not  attempt  to  visit  all  establishments,  the  census  reports 
for  any  state  or  city  should  show  a  larger  number  of  employes 
than  those  of  the  factory  inspector.  We  find,  however,  that  the 
factory  inspector  has  often  discovered  a  much  larger  number 
of  females  and  children  in  a  few  establishments  than  census 
oflficials  have  found  in  the  whole  number  of  establishments. 

Comparing  the  census  of  the  cigar  and  tobacco  industry  in 
Jersey  City  we  have  the  following : 


Males 

Females 

Children 

112 

— 

3 

500 

2500 

260 
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I  8qo  census  report,      .         -         -         - 
Factory  inspector's  report, 

The  establishment  reported  by  the  factory  inspector  is  the 
well-known  one  of  Lorillard  &  Co. 

We  find  by  referring  to  Colonel  Wright's  latest  report  on 
strikes  and  lockouts  that  in  this  year  there  were  involved  in  the 
strike  June  23  to  30  in  this  industry  in  this  city  400  males  and 
1600  females  classed  as  "pluggers."  In  this  same  report  on 
strikes  we  find  that  in  this  city  and  industry  there  were  involved 
in  the  strike  of  June  14  to  27,  1877,  700  males  and  2800  females. 
For  the  state  of  New  Jersey  the  census  and  the  factory  inspect- 
or's*report  for  this  industry  are  as  follows : 


Males 

Females 

Children 

1006 

123 

53 

832 

2799 

273 

Census  report,  -         -         -         -         - 
Factory  inspector's  report,      -         -         - 

The  census  has  included  a  number  of  smaller  establishments 
not  visited  by  the  factory  inspector,  but  has  omitted  the  more 
important  ones  employing  large  numbers  of  females  and  chil- 
dren. 

As  the  factory  law  of  New  Jersey  places  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  inspector  mercantile  as  well  as  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, the  total  number  of  employes  found  in  all  industries 
is  not  comparable  with  the  number  reported  in  the  census. 

In  the  report  of  the  New  York  factory  inspector  we  find, 
however,  included  only  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the 
number  reported  is,  as  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  the  average  num- 
ber. Because  of  the  limited  number  of  deputies,  the  New  York 
inspection  in  1890  extended  to  but  6197  of  the  65,840  establish- 
ments included  in  the  census.  In  189 1  the  inspection  was 
extended  to  10,112  establishments.  The  number  of  operatives 
found  are  here  compared  with  the  number  of  operatives  reported 
in  the  census : 

Establishments  Males  Females  Children 

Census,  -  -  -  65,840  545,453  i94»35o  12,263 
Factory  inspector  1890,  6,197  211,452  116,426  14,669 
Factory  inspector  1 89 1,     10,112         281,517         140,553         17.495 
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Those  under  sixteen  are  reported  by  the  inspector  as  chil- 
dren. The  establishments  inspected  were  undoubtedly,  as  a  rule, 
those  having  the  largest  number  of  women  and  children,  but  it 
may  be  noticed  that  in  10,112  establishments  the  factory 
inspector  found  43  per  cent,  more  children  than  census  officials 
found  in  six  and  one-half  times  the  number  of  establishments. 
Taking  the  city  of  Troy,  which  is  one  of  the  cities  reported  as 
showing  a  large  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  children,  we  find 
that  while  census  officials  were  able  to  find  but  190  children  in  840 
establishments,  the  factory  inspector  found  318  children  (average 
number)  in  67  establishments.  - 

In  the  tobacco  industry  in  New  York  city  the  factory  inspec- 
tor found  7299  females  and  401  children  in  142  establishments 
though  the  census  reports  but  6772  females  and  164  children  in 
1295  establishments.  In  1892  the  New  York  inspectors  visited 
but  8959  establishments,  and  reported  14,105  children.  With 
the  period  of  depression  the  number  of  children  decreased, 
although  the  number  of  establishments  visited  was  greater. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  led  the  New  York  inspector  to  believe 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  inspection  law,  child  labor  was  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania  seems,  how- 
ever, to  furnish  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  same  thing 
in  that  state. 

The  census  of  1890  reports  22,419  children  in  Pennsylvania, 
while  the  factory  inspectors  found  30,437  in  the  establishments 
inspected.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  factory  law  of  that 
state  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  all  establish- 
ments, both  manufacturing  and  mercantile,  employing  ten  or 
more  women  and  children.  In  1892  the  inspectors  found  33,217 
children  under  sixteen,  but  in  1893  ^he  number  had  fallen  to 
to  27,181.  This  decrease  the  inspector,  in  his  reports,  attributed 
but  in  part  to  the  act  of  1893  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  stated  that  the  business 
depression  had  resulted  in  a  temporary  suspension  of  children  in 
certain  lines  of  manufacturing,  notably  the  cigar  trade.  He 
says :  "  During  a  dull  season  adults  prefer  to  work  for  less  wages 
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rather  than  remain  unemployed ;  hence,  when  they  accept  a 
child's  wages,  they  get  the  child's  work." 

The  Massachusetts  factory  inspector's  report  for  1890  fur- 
nishes farther  evidence  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  census  in  the 
enumeration  of  both  women  and  children,  but  the  discrepancy  in 
regard  to  children  is  most  noticeable.  In  Lowell  1206  children 
were  found  by  the  inspector  in  42  establishments,  while  the  cen- 
sus reports  but  612  children  in  853  establishments.  In  Holyoke 
794  children  were  found  by  the  inspector  in  74  establishments, 
while  the  census  reports  but  452  children  in  493  establishments. 
In  Fall  River  1 5 14  children  wsre  found  in  74  establishments, 
and  1226  by  census  officials  in  397  establishments.  Lawrence 
furnishes  the  only  instance  which  the  writer  has  discovered  in 
which  the  factory  inspector  did  not  discover  more  children  in  a 
few  establishments  than  the  census  reports'in  all  establishments. 
In  that  city  the  census  reports  472  children  in  583  establishments, 
and  the  inspector  212  in  25  establishments.  In  Springfield  the 
inspector  found  247  children,  and  census  officials  but  'j'j.  In 
Cambridge  89  children  were  found  by  the  former  and  34  by  the 
latter  ;  in  New  Bedford,  662  by  the  former  and  387  by  the  latter. 

The  Massachusetts  factory  reports,  while  thus  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  the  defectiveness  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  are,  as  we 
shall  find,  of  greatest  value  in  this  discussion  because  of  the 
classification  of  children,  the  number  under  fourteen  and  the 
number  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  being  reported  separately. 

The  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of  mercantile  as  well  as 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  the  number  reported  are 
chiefly  those  employed  in  manufactures.  In  the  foregoing  com- 
parison with  census  figures  care  has  been  taken  to  omit  estab- 
lishments of  a  character  not  included  in  the  census  ;  their  number, 
however,  outside  of  Boston  is  insignificant. 

Instances  of  glaring  defects  in  the  census  as  to  the  number 
of  women  and  children  reported  are  too  numerous  for  us  to 
attempt  their  presentation  in  this  article  and  it  seems  unneces- 
sary for  the  reason  that  while  in  his  Record  2iX^\QX^  Colonel  Wright 
based  his  contention  of  a  decreased  employment  of  children  upon 
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manufacturing  statistics,  in  his  recent  report  he  furnishes  the 
tables  of  occupation  as  proof. 

The  following  table  and  accompanying  remarks  are  from 
pages  25  and  26  of  Colonel  Wright's  recent  report  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890. 
is  given  in  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  of  the  proportion  of 
children  at  work  at  the  three  census  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  AT  THE  THREE 
CENSUS  YEARS  I87O,  188O,  AND  1 89O. 


Census  yean  and  classification  of  a^es. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

1870 
Total  children  10  to  15  years,  inclusive 

2,840,200 

548,064 

19.30 

3.376,114 

825,187 

24.44 

3.574.787 

400,586 

II.2I 

2,764,169 

191,100 

6.91 

3.273.369 

293,169 

8.96 

3,458,722 

202,427 

5.85 

5,604,369 

739,164 

1319 

6,649,483 

1.118,356 

16.82 

Number  of  above  at  work 

Percentage  of  above  at  work •• 

1880 

Total  children  10  to  15  years,  inclusive 

Number  of  above  at  work 

Percentage  of  above  at  work 

1890 

Total  children  10  to  14  years,  inclusive 

Number  of  above  at  work 

7.033.509 
603,013 

8.57 

Percentage  of  above  at  work 

This  table  shows  that  13.19  per  cent,  of  children  from  10  to  15  years  of 
age  were  at  work  at  the  census  of  1870.  At  the  census  of  1880  the  propor- 
tion of  children  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  at  work  was  considerably  larger, 
being  16.82  per  cent.  To  find  what  percentage  were  workers  in  1890  is  some- 
what difficult,  as  the  age  period  then  used  was  10  to  14,  instead  of  10  to  15, 
as  in  1870  and  in  1880.  Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  a  result  closely 
approximating  the  truth  may  be  obtained,  and  in  the  following  way : 

The  whole  number  of  children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  in  1890  was 
7,033,509,  and  of  this  number  603,013,  or  8.57  per  cent,  were  at  work.  The 
total  number  of  children  15  years  of  age  in  1890  was  1,288,864,  but  to  arrive 
at  the  number  of  those  who  were  workers  in  that  year,  an  estimate  must  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  those  i  o  to  14  years  of  age,  who  were  at  work.  Now,  to 
have  the  result  a  general  average  of  8.57  per  cent,  at  work  for  those  of  the 
ages  from  10  to  14,  it  is  plain  that  the  individual  percentage  for  each  of  these 
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ages  would  run  about  like  this:  For  those  lo  years  old,  3  per  cent.;  11 
years,  5  per  cent ;  12  years,  8  per  cent :  13  years,  1 1.5  per  cent ;  and  for  14 
years,  15.5  per  cent.  Such  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  at  work  at  each  age 
from  10  to  14  seems  to  be  about  what  is  necessary  to  bring  the  general  aver- 
age of  8.57  per  cent,  at  work  when  all  from  10  to  14  years  are  lumped 
together.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that,  of  those  15  years  old,  about  20  per 
cent.,  or  257,773,  must  have  been  workers.  Adding  this  to  603,013,  the  num- 
ber of  workers  from  10  to  14  years,  the  result  is  860,786.  This  number,  or 
10.34  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  10  to  15  years  of  age  in  1890, 
represents  very  closely  the  number  at  work. 

As  it  appears,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  classification  of  the 
Eleventh  from  preceding  censuses  of  one  year.  The  purpose  of 
this  change  in  classification  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  result, 
as  will  appear,  is  to  mislead  the  public. 

Colonel  Wright  has  the  duty  of  explaining  to  the  public  the 
reason  for  changing  the  age  classification  in  the  tables  of  occu- 
pation, rendering  them  worthless  for  the  only  purpose  for  which 
such  statistics  are  compiled,  that  of  comparison. 

Why  are  the  figures  of  child  occupation  fifteen  years  and  under 
suppressed  ?  If  the  proper  tabulation  had  not  been  made,  it  was 
in  Colonel  Wright's  power  to  have  it  made.  Why  does  he  not 
give  the  public  the  facts  instead  of  his  guesses  ?  Colonel  Wright 
estimates  the  difference  in  the  number  of  workers  resulting  from 
the  change  of  classification  to  be  257,773,  and  says  :  •'  It  is  plain 
that  the  individual  percentage  for  each  of  these  years  would  run 
about  like  this."  Surely  this  is  not  at  all  plain,  and  seems  a 
strange  manner  of  reasoning  for  one  who  so  uniformly  adopts 
the  "  true  scientific  method."  The  data  furnished  by  the 
Massachusetts  factory  inspectors'  reports  furnish  the  basis  from 
which  to  intelligently  estimate  the  relative  proportion  of  child 
workers  at  the  different  ages. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  element  in  this  problem 
which  Colonel  Wright  entirely  ignores  :  that  is,  the  fact  that  the 
classification  is  made  from  the  returns  made  by  the  enumerators 
of  population,  and  that  the  schedule  of  inquiry  at  the  census  of 
1880,  and  1870  as  well,  called  for  the  age  of  last  birthday,  while 
the  schedule  of  the  last  census  called  for  age  at  nearest  birthday. 
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This  being  so,  the  workers  reported  in  1880  as  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age  included  all  child  workers  up  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  while  the  workers  included  as  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  were,  in  fact,  all  workers  up  to  fourteen  and  a  half. 
This  is  a  difference  of  a  year  and  a  half,  instead  of  a  year,  as 
Colonel  Wright  has  estimated,  and  the  half  year  difference  is  one 
that  includes  much  the  largest  proportion  of  workers. 

From  the  Massachusett's  factory  inspector's  report  for  1890, 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  workers  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  found  in  the  establishments  inspected  that  year  was  9919, 
and  that  of  these  8263  were  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  while  the 
number  under  14  amounted  to  but  1656.  This  is  a  proportion 
of  almost  exactly  i  to  5.  For  the  year  1891  the  number  reported 
was,  under  14,  1489;  from  14  to  16,  9864;  this  is  a  "ratio  of  6.6 
to  I.  We  have,  therefore,  this  proposition:  If  workers  from  14 
to  16  outnumber  workers  under  14  5  to  I,  what  proportion 
would  workers  from  14^  to  16  bear  to  workers  under  I4J^  ? 

By  the  figures  of  the  Massachusetts  report  it  appears  that 
workers  from  14  to  16  are  five  times  as  numerous  as  workers 
under  14.  Yet  Colonel  Wright  has  added  to  the  number 
reported  as  14  and  under  (603,013)  but  257,773  to  represent 
the  number  as  he  supposes  from  14  to  15. 

As  wc  have  already  shown  the  number  603,013  reported  in 
1890  is  the  number  under  14^  while  the  number  reported  in  1880, 
1,118,356  practically  includes  all  workers  under  16  (it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  there  was  a  significant  number  of  workers  at  either 
lOor  I0j4).  If  the  proportion  of  children  found  in  the  factories  of 
Massachusetts  be  considered  as  representative,  instead  of  adding 
257,773  to  the  603,013  reported  in  1890,  Colonel  Wright  should 
have  considerably  more  than  doubled  that  number.  Even  if  we 
assume  that  workers  under  14  equal  workers  from  14  to  16,  as  is 
the  exceptional  case  in  Fall  River,  we  still  should  be  unable  to 
discover  the  decrease  which  Colonel  Wright  has  figured  out. 

Fall  River  can,  however,  hardly  be  assumed  as  representative 
for  the  whole  country,  it  certainly  is  not  representative  for  Mas- 
sachusetts—  for  we  find  the  proportion  of  children  from  14  to 
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i6  to  those  under  14,  to  be  in  Lowell  17  to  i,  in  Lawrence  22 
to  I,  in  Holyoke  19  to  i,  in  Springfield  122  to  I,  in  Cambridge 
1 5  to  I ,  and  in  Boston  1 1  to  i .  Only  in  New  Bedford  do  we  find 
conditions  as  to  the  employment  of  children  anything  like  those 
existing  in  Fall  River.  In  this  city  we  find  331  children  under 
14  and  373  from  14  to  16  while  in  Fall  River  the  proportion  was 
765  of  the  former  and  749  of  the  latter  age. 

Possibly  the  writer  is  mistaken  in  the  conclusion  which  he 
draws  from  the  figures  of  the  Massachusetts  inspectors,  report 
and  those  of  the  census  that  they  demonstrate  a  very  consider- 
able increase  instead  of  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  child 
workers  for  the  Massachusetts  statistics  may  not  be  representa- 
tive. He  has,  however,  resorted  to  the  only  method  at  his 
command  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  As  an  investigation  regard- 
ing this  matter  has  been  made  by  the  government  at  a  very  con- 
siderable expense  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  information.  Is  this 
suppression  of  the  facts  a  part  of  the  same  plan  —  to  mislead  the 
public  that  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Colonel  Wright  in  his 
Atlantic  Monthly  article  in  which  to  demonstrate  the  improved 
condition  of  the  working  people  he  compares  statistics  of  annual 
earnings  the  incomparability  of  which  he  has  himself  admitted  ? 
Colonel  Wright's  article  appears  to  have  misled  Secretary  Gage 
who  quotes  it  in  his  recent  address  at  Peoria  as  showing  the  error 
of  the  popular  opinion  now  prevalent  which  he  admits  many  things 
open  to  common  observation  seem  to  justify.  Secretary  Gage 
declares  Colonel  Wright  an  authority  acknowledged  as  good  by 
the  laboring  classes.  As  one  belonging  to  what  is  commonly 
termed  the  laboring  class  the  writer  desires  to  here  enter  his 
emphatic  protest  against  Colonel  Wright's  misuse  of  statistics. 

Some  of  the  statistics  quoted  by  Colonel  Wright  in  this 
article  disprove  his  conclusions  and  those  of  Secretary  Gage,  that 
is  they  would  had  he  quoted  them  more  fully. 

Quoting  the  Aldrich  report  on  prices  and  wages  Colonel 
Wright  says  :  "The  report  deals  with  seventeen  great  branches 
of  industry,  and  they  are  the  principal  ones  in  the  country." 

How  far  this  statement  is  from  the  fact  will  be  seen  when  it 
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is  discovered  that  the  Aldrich  report  has  not  even  a  solitary 
wage  quotation  for  our  greatest  industry  agriculture.  •'  By  it 
(he  says)  we  find  that,  taking  i860  as  the  standard  at  100,  rates 
of  wages  rose  from  87.7  in  1840  to  160.7  ^"  1891  ;  that  is  an 
increase  of  60.7  per  cent,  from  i860  and  of  73  per  cent,  from 
1840.  Taking  the  average  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
industries,  that  is  to  say,  of  each  industry  relative  to  all  indus- 
tries, it  is  found  that  the  gain  from  1840  to  1891  was  86  per 
cent."  Colonel  Wright  here  misses  the  point  entirely  for  there 
has  been  no  contention  that  there  had  been  no  improvement  in 
conditions  since  1840  or  i860,  but  that  in  recent  years  the  rich 
have  been  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

Had  he  quoted  the  report  more  fully  his  figures  would  have 
shown  that  almost  the  entire  increase  in  wages  was  prior  to  1872 
and  1880,  and  that  the  increase  during  the  period  when  census 
figures  show  the  greatest  increase  in  earnings  was  comparatively 
insignificant.  That  the  increase  in  rates  of  wages  shown  by  the 
Aldrich  report  are  exaggerated  as  a  result  of  the  fallacious 
methods  of  the  statistician  is  capable  of  demonstration,  in  fact 
has  been  demonstrated,  as  Colonel  Wright  is  aware,  by  an  able 
statistician,  Mr.  Fredrick  C.  Waite. 

In  the  foregoing  quotation  of  Colonel  Wright's  article  may 
be  noticed  a  blunder  that  seems  inexcusable  in  a  statistician.  An 
increase  in  relative  wages  from  87.7  in  1840  to  160.7  ^"  ^^9^  ^^ 
not,  as  Colonel  Wright  states,-an  increase  of  73  per  cent.  An 
operative  receiving  87  cents  in  1840,  and  $1.60  in  1891,  would 
have  an  increase  in  wages  of  73  cents  ;  not  of  73  per  cent.,  but 
of  over  83  per  cent.  The  increase,  according  to  importance,  as 
is  seen  by  reference  to  the  Aldrich  report,  was  not  as  Colonel 
Wright  states,  86  per  cent.,  but  104  per  cent.  While  the 
Aldrich  report  shows  a  great  increase  in  rates  of  wages  from 
1840  to  1 89 1  the  increase  from  1872  to  1891  was  less  than  6  per 
cent,  by  simple  average.  Averaged  according  to  importance  the 
increase  shown  is  10  per  cent. 

After  the  panic  of  1873,  as  shown  by  this  report,  the  rate  of 
wages  fell  and   had  but  partially  recovered  in  1880  so  that  the 
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increase  from  that  year  to  1890  was  12  per  cent,  by  simple 
average  and  17  per  cent,  averaged  according  to  importance. 
The  increase  in  average  annual  earnings  shown  by  the  census 
from  1880  to  1890  is  over  39  per  cent. 

Colonel  Wright's  report  on  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  having  been,  as  we  have  seen,  discredited  by  himself, 
seems  hardly  worthy  of  extended  criticism.  As  far  as  it  may  be 
relied  upon  as  showing  anything  at  all,  it  indicates  a  decided 
increase  in  the  employment  of  both  women  and  children. 

One  of  the  eccentricities  of  this  investigation  is  that  it  takes 
eighteen  years  of  age  as  the  line  of  division  between  adults  and 
children,  rendering  its  figures  incomparable  with  those  of  the 
census  reports  or  those  of  the  labor  bureaus  and  the  factory 
inspectors  of  the  various  states. 

It  fails  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  increased  female  and 
child  labor,  because,  as  has  been  already  shown,  a  statement  of 
the  increase  of  such  labor  in  establishments  that  existed  ten 
years  ago  and  at  the  present  time  takes  no  account,  of  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  fact,  that  establishments  employing  a  large 
proportion  of  women  and  children  have  increased  in  number 
more  rapidly  than  establishments  of  a  different  character. 

As  a  complete  canvass  of  the  whole  country  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  with  the  funds  at  Colonel  Wright's  disposal,  it 
would  seem  that  the  end  sought  would  have  been  more  nearly 
attained  by  a  complete  canvas?  in  one  or  more  localities  that 
might  be  considered  fairly  representative.  This  has  not  been 
attempted,  but,  instead,  a  canvass  has  been  made  of  establish- 
ments variously  located  that  are  claimed  to  be  representative. 

An  investigation  of  the  character  and  location  of  these 
establishments  seems  hardly  to  substantiate  this  claim.  We  find 
Illinois  represented  by  but  eighteen  establishments,  having  889 
employes  in  the  former  and  1290  in  the  latter  period,  while 
Georgia  is  represented  by  fifty  establishments,  with  4297 
employes  in  the  former  and  9189  in  the  latter  period.  South 
Carolina  also  outranks  Illinois  in  importance,  being  represented 
by  three  times  as  many  employes  in  the  former  and  five  times 
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as  many  in  the  latter  period.  This  matter  of  location  is,  how- 
ever, of  less  importance  than  the  character  of  the  establishments. 
Less  than  23  per  cent,  of  our  people  having  gainful  pursuits  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industry,  yet  of  the  total  number  of 
employes  in  the  establishments  investigated  over  90  per  cent, 
are  thus  engaged.  We  have  separated  the  establishments 
engaged  in  other  than  manufacturing  industry,  and  in  the 
following  table  present  the  total  of  all  establishments  and  of 
manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  establishments  separ- 
ately. 

The  increase  per  cent,  by  classes  of  employes  by  each  class 
of  industry  is  also  contrasted  with  the  increase  shown  for  the 
whole  number  of  establishments  investigated  : 


Former  period 

Present  period 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

18  years 
or  over 

Under  iS 
years 

18  years 
or  over 

Under  x8 
years 

18  years 
or  over 

Under  i8 
years 

18  years 
or  over 

Under  i8 
years 

No.  employes  in 
931  establish- 

ments   

No.  in  manufac- 

26,479 

4. 1 75 

27,163 

6,743 

43,195 

7,540 

45,162 

12,751 

turing    indus- 
try, 775  estab- 
lishments  

No.  in  other  in- 

24.432 

3,780 

25,052 

6,468 

39,748 

6,858 

40,750 

11,979 

dustries,     156 

establishments 

2,047 

395 

2,111 

275 

3.447 

682 

4,412 

772 

Increase  per  cent. 


All  industries. . 
Manufacturing 
industries .... 
Other  industries 


63.1 

62.7 
68.3 


80.6 

81.4 
72.6 


66.3 

62.7 
[09.0 


89.1 

85.2 
180.0 


From  the  foregoing  it  seems  apparent  that  the  result  of 
Colonel  Wright's  investigation  depended  altogether  upon  the 
character  of  the  establishments  investigated. 

With  a  fair  proportion  of  non-manufacturing  establishments 
the  showing  would  probably  have  been  a  vrt-y  much  greater 
increase  in  the  percentage  of   females  and  female  children  — 
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that  is  if  the  non-manufacturing  establishments  are  at  all  repre- 
sentative. That  they  are  not  fairly  representative  the  writer  is 
convinced,  not  because  they  exaggerate  but  because  they  fail  to 
fully  show  the  increase  of  female  and  child  labor. 

"Dry  Goods,  etc.,"  is  represented  by  seventy-eight  estab- 
lishments with  2715,  employes  in  the  former  and  5651  in  the 
latter  period.  The  whole  seventy-eight  establishments  have 
but  about  as  many  employes  in  the  latter  period  as  three  of 
Chicago's  largest  department  stores.  In  the  list  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  establishments  classed  as  department  stores,  but  not  a 
single  representative  establishment  such  as  Wanamaker's  in 
Philadelphia  or  the  Fair  or  Boston  Store  in  Chicago.  In  the 
professional  class  we  find  three  public  libraries,  an  insignificant 
medical  institute  with  4  employes  in  the  former  and  8  in  the 
latter  period,  and  teaching.  This  teaching  establishment  is 
located  in  Delaware,  wi-th  59  male  and  61  female  teachers  in 
the  former  and  40  males  and  97  females  in  the  latter  period. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  slightly 
over  8  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  Chicago  schools  are  males. 
In  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  but  5  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are 
males.  As  an  indication  of  the  proportion  of  females  and 
children  in  mercantile  establishments,  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  such  establishments,  we  present  the  results  of  a  canvas 
of  the  larger  establishments  of  this  character  in  Chicago,  made 
last  August  by  the  Illinois  factory  inspector,  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelly,  who  by  act  of  the  last  legislature  was  given  supervision 
of  such  establishments,  and  also  the  number  of  employes  in 
manufacturing  establishments  as  given  in  the  factory  inspector's 
report  for  1896 : 

MANUFACTURING    STATISTICS. 


CHICAGO   AND   COOK   COUNTY. 


Under  i6 

Over  16 

Children 

Girls 

Boys 

Females 

Males 

168 

1,112 

1.509 

22,131 

1,280 
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Mandel  Bros 

Marshall  Field 

Schlesinger  &  Mayer 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. . . 

Frank  Bros 

Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co 

A.  M.  Rothschild 

The  Fair , 

Boston  Store 

The  Hub  

Evan  Lloyd 

New  York  Dry  Goods  Store 

Sol  Klein 

L.  Klein 

P.  F.  Ryan 

West-End  Store , 

Lion  Store 

John  York  Co 

Total 


Total  No. 
at  work 


1,400 
2,500 
1,000 
900 
450 
1,800 
1,800 
2,000 

1,775 
200 
150 
400 

155 
261 

75 

125 

150 
150 


5,293 


Males 


900 
1,300 
250 
450 
125 
1,000 

600 
633 

575 

150 

25 

100 

57 
109 

25 
40 
50 

75 


6,464 


Females 


500 
1,200 
950 
450 
325 
800 
1,200 

1,367 

1,200 

50 

125 

300 

98 

152 

50 

«5 
100 

75 


Males 
under  16 


90 
190 
60 
19 
14 
22 

13 

2 

47 
13 
3 
8 
6 
9 
4 
3 
I 
I 


8,827    50s 


Females 
under  16 


6 
0 

25 

II 

90 

18 

258 

246 

297 

3 

2 

27 

25 

42 

6 

15 
16 

5 


,092 


Under  14 


As  an  attempt  to  discover  the  facts  as  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  this  investigation  seems  an  utter  and 
absurd  failure. 

If,  however,  the  purpose  of  Colonel  Wright's  report  is  con- 
cealment, it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  effective  document. 


H.  L.  Bliss. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  RELIEF  AND  CARE 
OF  DEPENDENTS.^  I. 

The  public  is  under  obligation  to  relieve  and  support  all 
indigent  residents  of  the  community,  who,  because  of  old  age, 
sickness  or  other  disability,  are  unable  to  support  themselves, 
and  who  have  no  relatives  upon  whom  this  legal  obligation  of 
support  rests.  The  word  "  residents  "  is  used  because  in  some 
states  the  obligation  does  not  extend  to  "  non-residents."  The 
provision  for  this  latter  class  will  be  spoken  of  later.  Here  we 
speak  only  of  the  resident  poor. 

'This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  based  upon  a  study  of  the  laws  concerning 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  dependent  and  defective  classes.  The  credit  for  the 
general  plan  of  the  work  is  due  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson,  who  has  also  done  much 
in  collecting  the  material  here  used.  The  series  will  contain  articles  on  (i)  "The 
Law  Relating  to  the  Relief  and  Care  of  Dependents,"  (2)  "The  Law  Affecting  Immi- 
grants and  Tramps,"  (3)  "  The  Law  Relating  to  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children," 
(4)  "The  Law  relating  to  the  Education  and  Treatment  of  the  Defective,"  and  (5) 
"  The  Public  Supervision  of  Charities."  It  will  be  closed  with  a  sixth  article  tabulat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  several  states. 

This  is  a  study  merely  of  the  law  and  not  of  its  actual  administration.  From  a 
study  of  the  statutes  and  available  decisions,  we  attempt  merely  to  give  the  present 
legal  provisions  of  the  several  commonwealths.  Doubtless  an  extended  study  of  the 
poor  laws  as  administered  would  throw  much  light  upon  the  present  study.  Perhaps 
to  us  seemingly  unimportant  points,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  relief,  may  be  very  important,  but  are  unnoticed  by  us.  We  shall  be  very  grateful 
to  any  who  may  be  able  to  correct  any  mistakes  which  may  have  been  made,  or  who 
may  be  able  to  suggest  new  points,  if  they  will  send  us  their  corrections  and  sugges- 
tions. 

In  this  study  the  law  has  been  brought  down  through  the  statutes  and  decisions 
to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  present  time.  We  have  succeeded  in  bringing  it  down 
to  1897  in  Indiana  and  Nebraska;  to  1896  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Washington ;  to 
1895  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  California ; 
and  to  1894  in  Vermont,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
and  Utah. 
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The  obligation  of  relatives  needs  further  comment.  The 
parent  must  care  for  his  minor  child.  The  earnings  of  the 
minor  (where  no  limitations  have  been  made)  may  be  taken 
and  used  by  the  parent.  Between  the  parent  and  the  minor  the 
duty  of  support  may  be  said  to  be  reciprocal.  This,  in  many  of 
our  commonwealths,  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  more 
distant  relatives,  and  to  include  parent  and  child  under  different 
conditions.  This  reciprocal  duty  has,  in  a  number  of  states, 
been  extended  to  parents  and  their  indigent  adult  children  and 
to  adults  and  their  indigent  parents.^  In  West  Virginia  and 
Oregon  a  further  extension  is  made  so  as  to  include  not  only  the 
parent  and  the  child  of  the  indigent,  but  also  his  brother  and 
sister.'  In  other  states  another  extension  is  made  so  as  to 
include  grandparents,  parents,  children,  and  grandchildren. 3 
And,  finally,  in  seven  states  it  is  extended  so  as  to  include  all 
in  the  direct  line  from  grandparents  to  grandchildren  as  well  as 
the  brothers  and  sisters.** 

There  are  limitations  to  this  duty  of  support  on  the  part  of 

*  This  extension  has  been  made  in  the  seven  states  of  New  York  (sees.  147-159,  p. 
2279,  Birdseye's  R.  S.),  New  Jersey  (sees,  i,  p.  2510,  Gen.  Stat.),  Georgia  (sec.  764, 
Clarke,  Cobb,  Irwin's  Code),  Michigan  (sees.  1741-1744,  Annotated  Stat.),  Wisconsin 
(1503-1506,  R.  S.),  North  Dakota  (2787,  Rev.  Code),  and  South  Dakota  (2612,  Terri- 
torial Code  of  Dakota). 

•See  sec.  18,  ch.  46,  the  Code 'of  West  Virginia,  1891,  and  3944-3945,  Hill's 
Annotated  Laws  of  Oregon. 

3  This  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts  (sees.  6,8,  9, 10,  ch.  33,  R.  S.)New  Hampshire 
(sec.  12,  ch.  83,  R.  Pub.  Stat.  S.),  Vermont  (sees.  2822-2824,  R.  S.),  Maine  (sec.  17, 
ch.  24,  R.  S.),  Rhode  Island  (sees.  5-13,  ch.  79,  Gen.  Laws),  Connecticut  (sec.  3318, 
Gen.  Stat,  as  amended  in  2893),  Pennsylvania  (sec.  1700,  Brightly's,  Purdon's  Digest, 
as  amended  in  1895),  Delaware  (sec.  14,  ch.  48,  Rev.  Code),  Alabama  (sec.  1466, 
Code  of  1886),  Mississippi  (sec.  3148,  Thompson,  Dillard  &  Campbell's  Annotated 
Code),  and  Iowa  (sees  21 17,  21 18,  2120,  2137,  McLain's  Annotated  Code)  — eleven 
states  in  all. 

4  This  farthest  extension  is  found  in  the  seven  central  and  western  states  of  Illinois 
(sees.  1-3,  ch.  107,  Ilurd's  R.  S.),  Minnesota  (sees.  1951-1952,  R.  S.),  Nebraska  (sees. 
3926-3927,  Compiled  Stat.),  Montana  (sees.  3201-3202,  Annotated  Stat.).  Colorado 
(sec.  3388,  Mills'  Annotated  Stat.),  Nevada  (sec.  1982,  Bailey  &  Hammond's  Gen. 
Stat.),  and  Washington  (sees.  1596-1597.  L«ws  and  Code  of  1896). 

[  Hereafter  when  the  revised  code  of  a  state  has  been  once  mentioned,  it  will  not 
be  repeated,  but  the  reference  will  be  given  by  sections  only.] 
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relatives,  however.  Such  an  obligation  cannot  be  enforced 
against  those  living  in  another  state.  Where  the  duty  extends 
to  brothers  and  sisters,  an  exception  is  usually  made  in  favor  of 
married  sisters.  And,  finally,  this  obligation  is  frequently 
absolved  by  misconduct,  vice  or  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the 
indigent  person.  In  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  no  rela- 
tive is  nnder  obligation  to  support  one  who  has  become  indigent 
through  drink  or  misconduct  ;  while  in  Montana,  Colorado, 
Nevada  and  Washington  the  duty  is,  in  such  a  case,  limited  to 
parent  and  child.' 

The  duty  of  support  does  not  rest  equally  upon  all  relatives. 
Where  it  extends  further  than  to  the  parent  and  child,  the  order 
in  which  the  obligation  devolves  upon  the  several  degrees  of 
relatives  is  sometimes  stated  in  the  law.  Usually,  where  the 
obligation  extends  to  those  in  the  direct  line  from  grandparents 
to  grandchildren  only,  the  matter  of  who  shall  pay  for,  and 
what  each  shall  pay  toward,  such  support,  when  enforced  through 
the  court,  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  court.  In  the  seven 
states  where  the  duty  extends  beyond  this  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  it  devolves  upon  them  in  the  order  of  child,  parents, 
brother  and  sister,  grandchild  and  grandparents. 

When  an  indigent  who  has  relatives  under  legal  obligation  to 
support  him,  applies  for  relief,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving  offi- 
cer to  secure  the  enforcement  of  this  obligation  through  the 
court.  Usually  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  relatives  in  such 
a  case  and  the  mode  of  caring  for  the  indigent  are  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  court.  In  a  number  of  states,  however,  a  fixed 
amount  is  forfeited  by  relatives  upon  refusal  to  support,  the  for- 
feit being  used  to  assist  the  indigent  relative."" 

In  case,  however,  an  indigent  has  no  relatives  of  sufficient 
ability  against  whom  this  legal  obligation  of  support  can  be 
enforced,  he  is   to   be   relieved   and   supported   by  the   public. 

'  See  references  given  above  for  these  states. 

'In  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado  the  payment  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  an 
indigent  is  $20  per  month ;  in  Montana,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Washington,  ^30  ;  in 
Minnesota  $15,  and  in  Alabama,  %%.     In  Nebraska  it  is  not  to  exceed  ^10  per  week. 
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This  is  done  through  the  county,  town,  or  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

States  are  said  to  have  the  *'  town  "  or  the  "  county  system  " 
according  as  the  town  (or  township)  or  the  county  is  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  indigent.  The  county  system  is  prevalent,  as  it 
exists  in  every  state,  save  one,*  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  all  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  in  Pennsylvania.  The  New 
England  states,  save  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  have  the  town 
system.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  the  town  cares  for  those 
having  a  town,  the  county  for  those  having  a  county,  but  no 
town,  settlement.  In  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
the  town,  township,  or  hundred,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  "  out-door,'\the  county  for  the  "  indoor  "  relief."  In 
the  five  states  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  there  is  a  "mixed  system,"  the  town  system  in  some 
cases,  the  county  system  in  others  being  found.  In  all  these 
states,  however,  the  latter  predominates,  and  provision  is  made 
for  changing  from  the  town  system  to  it. 3 

Usually  some  special  provision  is  made  for  cities.  Sometimes 
the  system  of  municipal  relief  is  distinct  from  and  completely 
independent  of  that  of  the  county  or  town.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  where  the  municipal  corporations 
possess  powers  like  those  of  :the  towns,  and  in  Louisiana  where 
they  possess  (in  this  respect)  the  same  power  as  the  parish.* 

*  This  state  is  Minnesota,  which  is  later  given  as  having  a  mixed  system. 

» If  the  several  counties  do  not  make  almshouse  provision,  the  towns  have  the 
exclusive  superintendence  of  the  poor,  and  provide  for  them  as  in  the  town  system. 

3  In  New  York  (11,  p.  2258)  and  Wisconsin  (1519)  the  county  board  of  supcrvi- 
8or8  may  change  from  the  town  to  the  county  system  upon  a  majority  vote.  In  Michi- 
gan (1808)  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  to  change  from  the  town  to  the 
county  system  or  from  the  county  to  the  town  system.  In  Illinois  (35,  ch.  107)  the 
town  system  in  any  county  may  be  abolished  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors. 
Lastly,  in  Minnesota  (1984),  after  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  state  board  of 
charities  and  corrections,  the  county  board  may,  in  accordance  therewith,  submit  the 
question  of  changing  from  one  system  to  the  other  to  a  general  vote. 

*'  3,  ch.  84  and  3,  ch.  88 ;  i,  ch.  46  ;  19 ;  p.  560,  vol.  ix,  Pub.  Am.  Economic  Asso- 
ciation; 1517;  1972-1973;  <^<1  Art.  163,  Constitution  of  Louisiana. 
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In  New  Jersey  (cities  of  more  than  1 500),  West  Virginia 
(cities  of  more  than  5000),  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Iowa, 
cities  may  establish  almshouses  and  provide  a  system  of  out- 
door relief.'  Frequently,  as  in  South  Carolina  and  Washington, 
cities  have  authority  to  provide  for  the  poor  conferred  upon 
them  by  special  charter. 

Where  the  county  system  prevails  the  power  to  care  for  the 
poor  is  usually  vested  in  the  county  commissioners,  or  county 
supervisors  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  or  in  the  county  or 
probate  court.  Where  the  town  system  prevails,  it  is  vested  in 
elected  or  appointed  overseers  or  in  the  selectmen.  In  cities 
it  is  vested  in  elected  or  appointed  overseers  or  in  the  city 
council.  This  point  will  receive  further  consideration  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  administration  of  relief. 

Indigents  maybe  (i)  given  relief  in  their  homes,  or  (2) 
removed  to  institutions  and  cared  for  there,  or  (3)  "farmed"  or 
"bound"  out,  or  (4)  "boarded"  with  private  families.  In  this 
discussion  this  division  will  be  observed,  the  first  being  demon- 
inated  "Relief  in  Homes,"  the  second,  "Institutional  Care,"  the 
third,  "Farming  and  Binding  Out,"  and  the  fourth,  "Boarding 
Out."  As  has  often  been  remarked,  the  old  terms  "indoor"  and 
"outdoor"  relief  are  defective  and  insufficient;  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  our  preference  of  the  four  terms  employed  here. 

I.    RELIEF    IN    HOMES,    COMMONLY    CALLED    "OUTDOOR    RELIEF." 

By  "relief  in  homes"  is  meant  that  which  is  given  from  the 
public  treasury  to  the  indigent  person  or  family  to  be  used  or- 
consumed  in  the  home.  The  family  life  is  not  disturbed,  nor  is 
the  individual  receiving  relief  under  the  surveillance  of  the  public 
officials.     Such  relief  is  almost  universally  provided  for. 

In  the  three  New  England  states  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  system  may  be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the 
overseers  or  by  the  town  at  its  regular  meeting.'^     The  legislature 

*  Act  of  1879,  pp.   1022-1025,  Gen.  Stat,  of  New  Jersey,  1896;  2555  (3*);  2563; 
1692  (»3),  Gaiques  R.  S.  of  Ohio,  1890  ;  31 15,  Horner's  R.  S.  of  Indiana,  1896;  and  803. 
»2,  ch.  84;  2815,2816;  2,  3,  ch.  79. 
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of  New  York  has  abolished  it  in  the  three  counties  of  Kings, 
New  York,  and  Onondagua.'  In  twenty-four  states  the  authority 
is  explicitly  vested  in  the  relieving  officers  to  give  such  relief 
subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law.* 

In  several  of  the  western  states  and  a  few  others,  the  general 
power  to  care  for  the  poor  is  vested  in  the  county  commissioners 
or  supervisors,  or  in  the  county  court.  Nothing  whatever'is  said 
in  regard  to  their  power  to  give  the  relief  in  question.  But  as 
a  rule,  the  authority  is  so  general  and  so  unlimited  that  it  would 
seem  the  officers  might,  at  their  discretion,  give  or  refuse  to  give 
such  relief.  Here  we  should  name  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Colorada,  Arizona,  Oregon  and  California. 

While  the  provision  for  relief  in  homes  is  general,  the  pro- 
vision that  it  shall  be  temporary  or  furnish  only  partial  support 
is  almost  equally  general.  The  statutes  of  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  explicitly  provide  that  such  relief  shall  be 
given  in  cases  where  only  temporary  relief,  or  where  only  partial 
support  is  needed.3  In  the  two  Dakotas  all  permafient  charges 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse.**  In  Delaware  such  relief  is  to 
be  given  when  the  person  cannot  well  be  removed  to  the  alms- 
house.5  Similarly,  in  Virginia,  such  relief  is  to  be  given  only  in 
case  it  is  ••  injudicious,  to  remove  the  applicant  to  the  almshouse.^ 
The  West  Virginia  statutes  declare  that  such  relief  shall  be  given 

«  Prohibited  by  an  Act  of  1887. 

•These  states  are  Connecticut  (3296) ;  New  York  (Act  of  1894,  ch.  663) ;  Virginia 
(881,  882,  Code  of  1887);  West  Virginia  (7,  ch.  46);  Delaware  (11,  ch.  48);  New 
Jersey  (5,  p.  2517);  Pennsylvania  (9,  p.  94);  Mississippi  (3153);  Georgia  (762) ; 
Tennessee  (2128,  Code  of  1884);  Oklahoma  (3651,  Code  of  1893);  Michigan  (1984); 
Indiana  (6073,  6114*);  Ohio  (1499);  Illinois  (23,  ch.  107);  Minnesota  (1962);  North 
Dakota  (1500);  South  Dakota  (2147);  Iowa  (2154);  Nebraska  (3924,  3946);  Kansas 
(4036,  Taylor's  Gen.  Stat.  1889);  Idaho  (2175,  R-  S.,  1887);  Nevada  (i992-i995); 
and  Washington  (i  587-1598). 

>  See  sees.  3296 ;  6073  and  6094  ;  1499 ;  and  23,  ch.  107,'of  these  states  respectively. 

♦North  Dakota,  Revised  Code,  1483  and  1500,  and  Dakota  Territorial  Code, 
2150  and  2167. 

)ii,ch.  48.  « 881,  882. 
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only  in  cases  of  "emergency"  and  "necessity."^  A  similar 
provision  is  found  in  New  Jersey.*  In  Mississippi  and  Georgia, 
it  is  to  be  given  only  until  the  indigence  of  the  applicant  can  be 
established  or  proven  untrue  and  the  applicant  accordingly  sent 
to  the  almshouse  or  dismissed. 3 

A  more  definite  limitation  is  had  where  the  amount  to  be 
given  in  such  relief  is  limited.  The  statutes  of  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  and  Oklahoma,  authorize  the  relieving  officers  to 
give  relief  in  homes,  but  in  no  case  is  the  amount  to  exceed  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  person  at  the  almshouse.*  In  New  York 
an  overseer  of  the  poor  cannot  in  any  one  year  grant  in  relief 
to  an  indigent  more  than  $10  without  the  written  permission  of 
a  superintendent  of  the  poor.^  A  similar  provision  is  found 
in  Michigan,  the  limit  being  g20  instead  of  ;^io.^  In  Iowa 
those  whom  the  township  trustees  and  overseers  think  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  almshouse,  may  be  relieved,  but  such  relief  is 
in  no  case  to  exceed  $2  per  week  for  each  individual. 7  And, 
lastly,  in  Minnesota,  the  amount  is  ordinarily  limited  to  ^20 
per  year,  but  in  some  cases  the  higher  limit  of  ;^50  is  author- 
ized.^ 

In  a  number  of  states  the  law  provides  for  such  relief  in  the 
form  of  yearly  allowances,  virtually  pensions,  to  certain  classes. 
These  are  all  limited,  however,  to  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  person  in  the  "usual"  or  "customary"  way,  that  is,  in  the 
almshouse.  The  provision  in  Oklahoma  reads  as  follows  :  "The 
board  of  county  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  allow  and 
pay  to  poor  persons  who  may  become  chargeable  as  paupers  and 
who  are  of  mature  years,  and  sound  mind,  and  who  from  their 
general  character  will  probably  be  benefited  thereby,  and  also 
the  parents  of  idiots  and  of  children  otherwise  helpless,  requiring 
the  attention  of  the  parents,  and  who  are  unable  to  provide  for 
such  children  themselves,  such  annual  allowance  as  will  not 
exceed  the  charge  of  their  maintenance  in  the  ordinary  mode^ 

*7,ch.46.  '♦9,  p.  94;  2128;  365  f.       72148  and  2152. 

»  64,  p.  2518.  5  Acts  of  1894,  ch.  663.       8  1962,  1974. 

33153  and  762  respectively.    ^1762.  '3651. 
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.  .  .  ."  Similar  provision  is  found  in  Tennessee,  Kansas,  the 
Dakotas,  and  Iowa.' 

A  few  states  have  adopted  measures  to  discourage  application 
for  relief  on  the  part  of  "frauds."  In  Nevada  the  applicant  must 
make  a  written  application  for  relief.  This  application  must 
assert  the  applicant's  indigence,  give  his  name,  age,  residence, 
etc.,  and  must  be  sworn  to  by  two  persons  who  are  in  position  to 
know  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  application  is  placed  on  file 
and  an  investigation  made.  Furthermore  if  the  applicant  is  able- 
bodied,  he  may  be  required  to  work  upon  the  streets  or  else- 
where for  the  aid  received."  A  similar  application  sworn  to  by 
the  applicant  must  be  made  in  Idaho  and  Arizona. 3 

The  best  method  of  regulating  relief  is  in  the  provision  for  a 
*' work  test."  But  few  provisions  of  this  kind  are  found.  The 
whole  matter  is  usually  passed  over  by  the  law  in  silence.  In 
some  cases  the  relieving  officers  or  the  town  may  prescribe  the 
conditions  upon  which  relief  may  be  given.  By  Act  of  1894  we 
find  that  in  Ohio  applicants  for  relief  may  be  required  to  work 
for  it."*  A  similar  act  was  passed  in  Massachussetts  in  1895.  ^^ 
Iowa,  where  a  similar  provision  is  found,  "  residents  "  may  be 
required  to  work  for  their  relief  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
sixty-five  cents  per  day.  "  Transients  "  may  not  be  given  more 
than  forty  cents  per  day  in  relief  and  they  may  be  required  to 
work  for  it  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  hour.^  The  law  in 
Nevada  has  just  been  cited  above. 

The  most  stringent  law  of  this  kind  in  so  far  as  it  applies,  is 
found  in  Wisconsin.  An  Act  of  1891  authorized  the  commitment 
of  any  who  are  unable  because  of  old  age,  sickness,  drunkenness 
or  other  infirmity,  to  support  themselves,  to  the  almshouse,  either 
definitely  or  indefinitely,  whether  they  be  permanent  or  only 
temporary  charges.*  An  Act  of  1895  imposes  the  duty  upon  all 
counties  containing  cities  of  the  first-class  (all  cities  of  over 
150,000)  of  erecting  and  maintaining  either  stone  yards  or  wood 

*  2128  ;  1480  (N.  D.);  2147  (S.  D.) ;  2154.  «  Act  of  February  14,  1894. 

*  1995*  s  2148  and  2152. 

3  2173-2175  ;  Act  of  1891  as  amended  in  1893.  *  Ch.  241,  Acts  of  1891. 
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yards,  with  shelters  in  connection,  to  which  all  persons  not  inca- 
pacitated for  labor  applying  for  relief  shall  (except  in  great  emer- 
gency), be  sent  to  work  for  any  relief  received.^ 

While  relief  in  homes  is  thus  intended  to  be  only  temporary 
or  to  furnish  only  partial  support,  we  do  find  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  in  the  treatment  of  indigent  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
families.  In  New  Hampshire,  indigent  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
their  families  are  not  to  be  removed  to  the  almshouse,  but  are  to 
be  cared  for  in  their  homes  or  elsewhere.''  Like  provision  is 
found  in  Maine,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.^  In  Iowa  indigent 
soldiers  are  not  to  be  removed  to  the  poorhouse  without  their 
consent,  while  in  Washington  and  Illinois,  they  are  not  to  be 
removed  without  the  consent  of  the  "  relief  committee"  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.'*  Michigan  and  Washington  pro- 
vide for  special  taxes  for  the  relief  and  care  of  such.s 

Sometimes  special  provision  is  made  for  medical  attendance 
on  the  sick.  Sometimes  they  are  given  hospital  treatment  in 
the  almsholise  or  the  hospital.  If  not  so  treated,  they  are 
usually  given  medicine  and  furnished  with  a  physician  when  nec- 
essary, as  a  part  of  the  "out-relief"  system.  Some  states  have 
what  is  known  as  the  "county  physician"  or  "poor  doctor," 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  prescribe  for  the  indigent  sick. 
Among  these  states  may  be  mentioned  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.^     Ohio 

*  Ch.  205,  Acts  of  1895.  ""  9,  ch.  83. 

3  Acts  of  1885,  1887,  1889  and  1891 ;  1984;  1524.  In  Wisconsin  this  is  not 
mandatory,  but  merely  autiiorizes  temporary  relief  (outside  the  almshouse)  for  this 
class. 

*  2148-2149;  1587-1598;  146-147,  ch.  23. 

5  In  Michigan  the  relief  of  this  class  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  three,  of 
whom  two  are  soldiers,  and  a  tax  of  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  mill  may  be  levied  for 
such  relief.  In  Washington  the  county  commissioners  are  authorized  to  levy  a  special 
tax  of  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  mill  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  and  their  families.  It 
should  be  noticed  here,  also,  that  many  states,  including  some  of  those  referred  to 
already,  have  state  institutions  for  the  care  of  indigent  soldiers  and  their  orphans. 
These  institutions,  while  they  cannot  in  any  respect  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  state's 
relief  system,  and  are  consequently  unnoticed  by  us,  do  diminish  the  burden  on  the 
relief  funds. 

*  870;  4,  ch.   46;  26,  p.  96;  892;  i860;  3929.     Most  states  have  "county"  or 
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has  "  city  physicians,"  while  in  the  country  districts  physicians 
are  paid  by  the  township  trustee  for  attending  indigents  if  the 
cases  are  reported  to  him  within  three  days.' 

There  is  general  agreement,  spite  of  occasional  criticism  by 
reformers,  that  "outdoor  relief,"  or  "relief  in  homes,"  is  good 
if  limited  and  well  administered.  The  duty  of  administering 
relief  devolves  upon  officers  of  many  kinds.  Usually  in  the 
North  and  East  a  special  officer  (or  officers)  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  administers  it,  while  in  the  South  and  West  the  town- 
ship trustee,  county  commissioners,  or  some  judicial  officer 
administers  it  as  one  of  his  several  duties. 

In  the  six  New  England  states  where  the  town  system  exists, 
the  poor  law  is  administered  by  the  selectmen  or  by  elected  over- 
seers. The  selectmen  are  the  overseers  in  Connecticut,'  and  may 
so  act  in  most  of  the  other  states.  In  Vermont  one  overseer, 
and  in  Rhode  Island  as  many  as  are  required,  are  elected  at  the 
annual  town  meeting.^  In  Maine  in  those  cases  where  the  select- 
men do  not  act  as  overseers,  overseers  are  likewise  chosen  at  the 
annual  meeting.*  The  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  three  over- 
seers serving  for  three  years,  one  being  chosen  each  year.^  In 
all  these  cases  where  special  overseers  are  elected,  their  salaries 
are  fixed  by  the  town.  In  New  York,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
elected  overseers  are  also  found.^  In  the  former  state  the  town 
overseers  are  elected  as  they  are  in  the  New  England  states. 
In  Virginia  an  overseer  is  annually  elected  in  each  magistrative 
district,  and  he  receives  S2  per  day  (not  to  exceed  S20  per 
year)  for  the  time  spent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
relief  system  of  Pennsylvania  is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  direc- 
tors in  each  county.  These  arc  elected  for  two  years  and  receive 
$100,  S200  or  $250  per  year,  according  to  the  population  of  the 
county.  Each  county  is  divided  into  five  districts,  one  of  these 
directors  serving  as  the  "director  of  the  poor"  in  each. 

"  poor  doctors  "  but  they  arc  usually  "awarded  "  the  "county  practice  "  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  commissioners  or  others  to  provide  for  the  poor. 

«  1494-  5  2666,  2734;  I,  p.  162.       S78,  p.  235. 

•3299.  *  la,  p.  79.  •  70,  p.  3083 ;  95.  96 ;  17,  P-  96. 
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A  number  of  states  have  appointed  overseers.  Thus,  in  New 
Jersey  relief  is  administered  by  a  town  overseer  appointed  by 
the  township  committee ;  while  in  Maryland  it  is  administered 
by  the  county  commissioners  or  by  the  "trustees  of  the  poor" 
appointed  by  them.*  Delaware,  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
have  special  officers  appointed  by  the  court. ^  In  Delaware,  one 
is  appointed  for  each  hundred  and  serves  for  three  years.  In  West 
Virginia  one  is  appointed  for  each  magistrative  district  and  serves 
for  two  years.  Tennessee  has  three  "  commissioners  of  the  poor," 
one  appointed  each  year  and  serving  for  three  years.  We  find, 
too,  that  in  Georgia,  the  ordinary  may  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  assist  him  in  the  administration  of  relief.^  In  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  the  county  commissioners  appoint,  in  the 
former  case,  one  overseer  for  their  county,  serving  two  years, 
and  in  the  latter,  one  or  more  overseers  serving  for  only  one 
year.-* 

New  York  and  Michigan  each  have  three  superintendents  of 
the  poor  who  care  for  the  county  poor  and  overseers  who  care 
for  the  town  poor.s  The  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors,  in  New  York,  annually,  in  Michigan, 
triennially.  In  Michigan,  the  town  supervisors  act  as  overseers, 
while,  as  has  already  been  seen,  in  New  York,  overseers  are 
elected.  In  Illinois  the  "county  board"  appoint  "county  agents" 
to  relieve  the  county  poor.  The  town  supervisors,  or  an  over- 
seer appointed  by  the  "county  board"  at  their  request,  act  as 
overseers  where  the  town  system  is  in  vogue.^  .  In  Minnesota, 
the  county  commissioners  serve  as  overseers  where  the  county 
system,  the  town  supervisors,  where  the  town  system,  exists. ' 
Similarly,  in  Wisconsin  the  "county  board"  or  three  superinten- 
dents appointed  by  it,  cares  for  the  county,  the  town  supervisors, 
for  the  town,  poor.^ 

'  I,  7,  Art.  25.  Gen.  Laws,  1888.         3760. 
»2,  ch.  48;  i,ch.  46;  2681. 

*  3540,  Code  of  1883;  881,  Gen.  Stat,  and  Civil  Code,  1882. 
5  2,  3,  p.  2256;  1756.  7  1955,  1974- 

*  18,  19,  20,  ch.  107.  8 1520,  1521,  1499. 
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Most  of  the  above  states  have  special  officers  for  the  admin- 
istration of  relief.  In  the  remaining  states  (with  some  few  pos- 
sible exceptions) ,  civil  or  judicial  officers  administer  it  as  one  of 
their  many  duties.  In  the  four  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  this  function  is  performed  by  the  township  trustees.^  In 
Nebraska,  it  is  performed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  ;'  in  Idaho, 
by  the  county  commissioners,  probate  judges  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  are  all  "overseers  of  the  poor."^  In  the  four  states 
of  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Utah,  it  is  performed  by  the 
court.*  In  the  remaining  sixteen  states  it  is  performed  by  the 
county  commissioners,  who  sometimes,  as  in  the  Dakotas,  receive 
extra  pay  for  it.5  In  Colorado,  however,  the  clerk  of  the  board 
acts  as  commissioner,  while  in  Nevada  and  Washington,  the 
boards  are  authorized  to  appoint  agents  to  assist  them. 

In  many  cases  what  has  been  said  does  not  apply  to  cities. 
They  usually  have  some  special  provision  for  the  administration 
of  relief.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts,  the  overseers 
are  chosen  by  the  city  council.^  In  Vermont,  in  all  towns 
of  more  than  5000,  the  overseers  are  appointed  by  the 
civil  board. 7  In  the  cities  of  New  Jersey,  the  overseers  are 
selected  by  the  council.^  In  the  cities  of  Ohio,  the  mayor  with 
the  approval  of  the  council,  appoints  not  more  than  one  over- 
seer for  each  ward,  such  overseer  serving  without  pay.  An 
exception  is  made  of  the  cities  of  the  first  class  (three)  where 

»6o66;  1491;  2148;  4027,4028.  "3929.  '2173,2174. 

<3933,  Barbour  and  Carroll's  Stat.,  1894;  861,  Sandell  and  Hill's  Digest,  1894 
7331,  R.  S.,  1889;  187,  Vol.  I,  p.  299,  Compiled  Stat.,  1888. 

SThese  states  are  Mississippi,  3143;  Alabama,  1465  ;  Florida,  578(4),  r.  s.  1892  ; 
Louisiana  (doubtful);  Texas,  9,  art.  1514,  Sayles'  Stat.,  1888  ;  Oklahoma,  3649,  8645 
8647 ;  North  Dakota,  1475,  1476,  1479;  South  Dakota,  2143 ;  Montana,  3200;  Wyom- 
ing, 1953,  Stat  of  1887;  Colorado,  791 ;  Nevada,  1981,  1984;  Arizona,  397  ;  Wash- 
ington, 2696,  3087;  Oregon,  3943;  California,  4046,  Deering's  Code  and  Stat.,  1889. 
Louisiana  is  marked  doubtful  as  nothing  was  found  save  the  injunction  placed  upon 
the  parishes  of  supporting  their  poor,  found  in  art.  163  of  the  Constitution  of  1879. 

«L  CUMMINGS,  Ph.  D.  "The  Poor  Laws  of  Massachusetts,"  Publications  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  539-540. 

'Acts  of  November  25,  1884  and  November  36,  1890. 

•96,  loi,  p.  2524. 
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the  cities  are  divided  into  six  districts  and  an  overseer  appointed 
for  each  of  these  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  year.'  In  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  the  councilmen,  or  the  coun- 
cilmen  and  mayor,  act  as  overseers  in  their  respective  cities.' 
Special  officers  are  also  found  in  those  states  where  the  muni- 
cipal charities  are  separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  town 
or  county.  Most  of  these  have  already  been  referred  to.  Others 
are  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Washington.3 

From  all  these  confusing  details,  it  is  seen,  (i)  that  all 
officers  administering  relief  serve  for  short  terms  ;  (2)  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  ,the  commonwealths,  relief  is  administered  by 
officers  as  one,  and  a  minor  one,  of  their  many  duties;  (3)  that 
relief  is  administered  by  councilmen,  selectmen,  township  trus- 
tees, county  commissioners,  justices  of  the  peace  and  county 
judges,  who  are  not  elected  for  that  purpose. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  the  records  to  be  kept  and 
reports  to  be  made  of  relief  given.  Records  are  to  be  kept  and 
accounts  rendered  to  the  town,  to  the  court,  to  the  county 
commissioners,  or  to  the  county  auditor,  as  other  accounts  are 
kept  and  rendered.  Where  the  relief  system  has  been  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Boards  of  Charities  (this  will 
be  seen  later),  reports  of  the  "outdoor  relief"  as  well  as  of  the 
almshouses  must  be  made. 

The  statutes  of  many  states  prescribe  a  number  of  points 
which  the  records  kept  by  the  overseers  shall  show.  Little, 
however,  has  yet  been  done  toward  securing  uniform  records. 
Taking  advantage  of  their  power  to  prescribe  the  form  of  records 
to  be  kept,  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Indiana,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  New  York,  and  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  have  prescribed  systems  of  uniform 
records  to  be  kept  by  the  relieving  officers. ■♦     Reports  are  made 

^2173.  3  See  references  given  above. 

'876;  Louisiana,  art.  163.  Const.;  1974  ;  4027,  4028. 

*This  power  could  be  exercised  by  a  number  of  the  other  state  boards,  as  their 
authority  is  sufficiently  broad. 
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from  these  records  to  the  state  boards.  In  Michigan  it  has 
been  made  the  duty  of  a  commission  of  three,  composed  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-general  and  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  to  prescribe  such 
a  system  of  records  to  be  kept  by  all  the  relieving  officers.' 

H.  A.  MiLLis. 

UNrVKRSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

"Act  of  1885(1809,  a /oO' 


POPULISM  IN  A  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION, 
THE  KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Requested  to  give  the  story  of  a  raid  of  partisanship  upon 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  I  shrink  from  the  task 
for  several  reasons.  I  dislike  the  appearance  of  a  personal  plea, 
such  as  any  one  suffering  in  the  attack  must  seem  to  be  making  ; 
I  recognize  the  danger  of  biased  testimony  from  lifelong  inter- 
est in  the  institution  as  it  was,  while  the  necessary  statement  of 
facts  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  college  may  be  taken  for  self 
praise ;  and  I  still  retain  such  an  interest  in  the  college  and 
some  of  its  faculty  as  to  desire  in  no  way  to  injure  its  future. 
Yet,  so  evident  is  the  danger  to  all  state  educational  institutions 
that  I  must  accept  the  necessity,  and  I  do  it  with  greater  ease 
in  that  I  may  help  fair-minded  men  to  do  justice  to  my  past 
associates  who  have  been  publicly  traduced. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan  was 
organized  and  maintained  under  the  land  grant  act  of  1862, 
according  to  which,  "the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding,  etc.,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  In  1879, 
after  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  the  Michigan  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  I  took  up  the  work  of  developing  the  Kansas 
college  to  the  ideal  of  a  college  of  industries  for  the  people,  and 
with  such  success  as  to  win  confidence  in  both  the  ideal  and  the 
methods  from  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  majority  of 
educators.  The  college  had  grown  from  being  one  of  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  of  its  kind.  Its  financial  management 
was  accepted  by  every  state  administration  as  without  question. 
It  was  visited  by  experts  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
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many  of  the  younger  institutions  of  the  West  were  purposely 
modeled  after  it  in  general  course  of  study  and  adaptation  to 
the  preparation  given  in  common  schools.  The  four  years' 
course,  leading  to  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science,  was 
thoroughly  disciplinary  in  matter  and  methods,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  combined  with  training  of  hands  and  stimulating  of 
purpose,  as  to  lead  evidently  into  the  industries.  Agriculture 
and  horticulture  in  all  their  bearing  had  chief  place,  as  was 
proper  in  an  agricultural  state,  while  mechanics  had  recently 
grown  to  a  rank  but  little  lower.  For  special  preparation  of 
teachers,  investigators  and  expert  workmen,  postgraduate 
courses  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  each  were  devised. 

Nearly  seven  hundred  undergraduates  were  in  this  single 
course  and  more  than  forty  graduates,  several  from  university 
courses,  were  taking  special  training.  These  represented 
seventy-six  counties  of  the  state  and  70  per  cent,  were 
from  farm  homes.  Attendance  was  growing  at  the  rate  of 
13  per  cent,  per  annum.  Graduates  took  highest  rank  as 
students  in  university  courses  at  Ann  Arbor,  Cornell,  Chicago 
and  elsewhere,  and  as  teachers  and  investigators  all  over  the 
Union.  Its  plan  of  organization  was  published  with  approval  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Council,  and  its 
officers  held  highest  places  in  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  Its  station 
work  was  commended  by  the  best  experts  for  purpose  and 
accuracy.  The  form  of  its  bulletin,  adopted  in  1890  was  in  1897 
commended  by  a  special  committee  for  all  the  stations  of  the 
Union.  Adverse  criticisms  came  only  from  boomers  of  special 
enterprises  or  from  agricultural  editors  who  mistook  the  station 
for  a  bureau  of  miscellaneous  information  in  agriculture. 

The  faculty  of  twenty-four  teachers  and  sixteen  assistants, 
foreman  and  minor  officers,  had  been  selected  because  of  special 
aptness  for  their  positions  as  instructors  in  such  a  school.  They 
were  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  the  college  as 
related  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  twenty-four  teachers  had  been  identified  with  its  upbuild- 
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ing  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  The  few  who  were  not 
specialists  had  been  chosen  for  their  success  as  teachers  in  the 
best  schools  of  the  state.  All  temptation  to  ape  university 
requirements  was  met  by  the  knowledge  that  the  state  univer- 
sity held  its  own  place  and  rank  at  Lawrence.  This  was  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  equipment  in  library,  museums,  laboratories,  shops,  and 
plantations  was  inventoried  at  ^415,000,  though  still  behind  the 
plans  already  approved  by  regents  and  legislature.  It  was  the 
admiration  of  educators  for  economical  adaptation  to  purpose, 
and  for  scientific  quality. 

Such  was  the  institution  which  party  politicians  sought  to 
capture  for  a  school  of  socialism.  The  attack  began  with  the 
victory  of  the  people's  party  in  1892,  which  gave  to  that  party 
four  of  the  seven  regents  in  1893,  six  in  1894,  and  by  accident 
of  the  legislature  meeting  a  week  before  the  inauguration  of  a 
republican  governor  in  1895,  continued  their  majority  to  April 
1896,  and  their  representation  by  two  members  to  April  1897. 
Immediately  after  the  election  of  1892,  Hon.  Harrison  Kelley, 
who  had  left  the  republican  party  upon  expiration  of  his  term 
as  congressman  in  1891,  attacked  the  state  institutions  of  learn- 
ing through  the  press  as  neglecting  entirely  political  economy 
in  their  courses  of  study.  Upon  his  appointment  as  a  regent  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  he  made  the  same  charge  in 
board  meeting,  and  insisted  that  lectures  be  introduced,  to  con- 
tinue through  the  course,  in  addition  to  the  full  term's  work 
always  required  in  the  senior  year.  The  first  series  of  lectures 
in  the  fall  of  1892  was  given  by  representatives  of  various  polit- 
ical parties  selected  by  unanimous  consent  of  a  committee  of 
three;  but  as  these  were  "not  well  attended  by  students,"  it 
was  resolved  "That  the  course  be  discontinued  for  the  present 
with  a  view  to  establishing  at  some  future  time  a  lectureship  on 
economic  topics."  In  April  1894,  Mr.  C.  B.  Hoffman,  who  had 
long  been  prominent  in  socialistic  agitation,  as  well  as  for  con- 
nection with  the  notorious  community  attempted  at  Topolo- 
bampo,  Mexico,  became  a  regent  and  an  ardent  supporter  of 
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Regent  Kelley  in  his  plans  for  teaching  "the  new  school  of 
political  economy."  In  a  lengthy  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Hoffman,  the  board  ordered  in  place  of  the  established  Friday 
lectures  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  rotation,  the  introduction 
of  thirteen  lectures  on  political  economy  to  "treat  of  the  subject 
consecutively,  commencing  with  the  primary  concepts  of  the 
science."  "The  principles  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  land 
nationalization,  public  control  of  public  utilities,  and  the  reform 
of  the  financial  and  monetary  system  shall  be  fairly  stated  and 
candidly  examined,  with  a  view  of  leading  the  student  to  grasp 
the  principles  involved  in  the  science  of  production  and  distri- 
bution without  bias  or  prejudice."  This  resolution  was  adopted 
after  much  debate  in  caucus  over  a  proposition  to  reorganize  the 
college  upon  the  basis  of  the  "new  school  of  political  economy" 
with  the  Industrialist,  the  weekly  paper  published  by  the  faculty, 
as  an  advocate. 

In  June  1894,  the  president  and  faculty  were  directed  to  so 
rearrange  duties  and  positions  as  to  fill  the  position  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  who  had  been  granted  leave  of  absence,  "and 
leave  vacant  instead  some  full  chair  which  shall  include  political 
economy."  This  took  from  my  duties  the  teaching  of  political 
economy,  in  which  I  had  taken  pride  as  a  teacher  because  of 
utmost  freedom  of  discussion  from  all  points  of  view,  though 
my  personal  opinions  did  not  accord  with  those  of  the  board. 
At  the  same  time  the  committee  on  employes  was  authorized  to 
open  correspondence  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  competent 
professor  to  fill  the  chair  of  political  economy."  Regent  Hoff- 
man undertook  the  correspondence,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  then  editor  of  the  Arena,  invited  Professor  T. 
E.  Will  to  meet  the  board  in  July  at  the  expense  of  the  college. 
Professor  Will  was  a  Harvard  graduate,  who  after  two  years  of 
experience  in  college  work  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  had  lost  his  place, 
and  was  lecturing  as  opportunity  offered  in  Boston  upon  social 
and  economic  questions. 

Professor  Will  was  installed  in  September,  1894,  to  teach 
political  economy  in  the  course,  including  the  thirteen  lectures 
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already  provided  for,  and  to  do  such  other  teaching  as  should 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  duties  of  his  chair.  His  lectures 
were  received  without  opposition,  although  they  were  evidently 
contrived  to  give  the  sharpest  criticism  to  certain  accepted  views 
and  to  present  others  of  socialistic  tendency,  as  if  they  were 
beyond  criticism  It  was  also  noticeable  that  statements  of  doubt- 
ful authority,  newspaper  clippings  and  the  like,  were  sometimes 
made  the  basis  of  reasoning,  though  more  often  of  innuendo. 
The  lectures  occasioned  more  friction  when  the  lecturer,  having 
charge  of  classes  in  rhetorical  work,  required  reports  of  these 
lectures  as  exercises.  The  republican  press  of  the  state  assumed 
Professor  Will  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  a  populist  board, 
and  so  referred  to  him.  The  board  fostered  this  view  by  giving 
to  the  binennial  report  of  that  year  a  partisan  bias  in  mention- 
ing the  extension  of  economic  science.  A  decrease  of  thirty  in 
attendance  is  said  to  be  "due  to  the  prevailing  financial  depres- 
sion caused  by  the  policy  of  dominant  political  parties."  A 
further  quotation  will  better  show  the  exact  disposition  of  the 
board,  or  rather  of  the  committee.  Regents  Kelley  and  Hoff- 
man, who  prepared  the  report. 

"Your  board  of  regents,  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  farmers  of  the  state,  who  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  students,  have  realized  more  than  ever,  that  it  is 
not  a  lack  of  industry  or  unfavorable  methods  of  farming  or  the 
unfavorableness  of  climate,  which  have  caused  the  widespread 
and  steadily  increasing  poverty  among  the  agricultural  and 
laboring  classes.  The  unremitting  toil  of  the  farmer  in  which 
sons  and  daughters  take  part  even  during  childhood,  has  indeed 
yielded  him  large  quantities  of  grain,  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
hogs,  horses,  and  other  domestic  animals.  He  has  produced 
enough  of  the  useful  and  necessary  things  of  life  that  with  fair, 
equitable  exchange  would  bring  prosperity  in  place  of  poverty, 
comfort  in  place  of  humiliating  drudgery,  and  content  and 
patriotism  in  place  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  giving  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
economic  principles  which  govern  the  distribution  of  wealth  will 
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stimulate  a  healthy  inquiry  among  the  people  into  the  causes 
that  depress  industry  and  paralyze  agriculture.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view,  the  board  of  regents  has  instituted  the  general 
course  of  lectures  on  political  economy,  already  referred  to,  and 
has  ranked  the  study  of  political  economy  in  the  postgraduate 
course,  commensurate  with  its  importance." 

No  further  steps  were  taken  during  the  winter,  except  to 
secure  the  confirmation  of  regents  by  a  populist  senate  before 
the  inauguration  of  a  republican  governor;  but  in  April  1895, 
the  faculty  was  directed  by  resolution  of  the  same  regents  to 
submit  a  plan  for  so  changing  the  course  of  study  as  to  "give 
not  less  than  six  terms  "  study  of  economic  sciences,  including 
one  term  of  history,  one  term  of  civics,  and  one  term  of  psy- 
chology." The  faculty  made  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the 
difficulties,  claiming  that  the  course  was  already  full ;  that  to 
crowd  so  short  a  course  with  additional  terms  in  these  studies 
by  excluding  others  or  by  electives  would  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  the  course  for  its  prime  purposes  ;  and  therefore  urged 
a  compromise  by  offering  a  course  of  five  years  with  electives 
in  the  last  two.  This  plan,  after  some  hesitation,  was  accepted 
by  the  board ;  but  the  movers  of  the  resolution  and  Professor 
Will,  were  much  disappointed  and  held  the  older  members  of 
the  faculty  responsible  for  their  failure. 

April  1896,  brought  a  republican  majority  on  the  board  of 
regents,  but  no  change  was  made  in  the  course  in  political 
economy,  except  to  restore  the  chapel  lectures  by  members  of 
the  faculty  in  rotation,  which  had  been  displaced  for  the  lectures 
in  economics.  The  committee  on  employes,  of  which  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  still  a  member,  recommended  and  the  board 
agreed,  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  list  of  employes  for  the 
college  year  ending  September  i,  1897. 

In  all  the  three  years  of  control  by  a  board  of  populists, 
very  little  criticism  of  teachers  or  of  methods  had  come  from 
the  regents.  Satisfaction  with  both  the  men  and  the  work 
was  publicly  expressed  by  various  members.  A  few  charges 
from  outside  had  been  considered,  and  most  of   them  judged 
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unfounded.  Every  department  of  the  college  was  brought  into 
close  scrutiny,  all  accounts  being  audited  in  itemized  bills,  and 
no  purchase,  outside  of  ordinary  current  expenses,  being  made 
without  direct  authority  from  the  board.  At  each  quarterly 
meeting,  board  and  faculty  held  a  joint  session,  in  which  every 
teacher  presented  the  condition  and  needs  of  his  department, 
with  the  exact  work  going  forward,  and  answered  freely  all 
questions  as  to  means  and  methods. 

During  the  campaign  of  1896  some  feeling  was  aroused  in 
political  circles  through  an  address  given  by  Professor  Will  upon 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1873,  in  which  he  showed  by  an  elaborate 
chart  the  progress  of  the  bill,  and  by  artful  insinuations  of  motive 
claimed  to  prove  Hon.  John  Sherman,  author  of  "The  Crime." 
The  chart,  without  insinuations,  was  printed  in  the  college  paper. 
After  the  announcement  of  victory  for  the  fusionists  Professor 
Will  publicly  challenged  several  local  politicians  to  a  debate  of 
the  question,  flippantly  hinting  that  they  might  even  secure  the 
aid  of  Hon.  John  Sherman  himself. 

At  various  times  Regent  Hoffman  was  closeted  with  Professor 
Will  in  long  conferences,  and  Mr.  Leedy,  candidate  for  governor 
on  the  fusion  ticket,  in  a  public  address,  while  complimenting 
the  students'  Free  Silver  Club,  said  that  with  the  present  profes- 
sor of  political  economy,  all  would  soon  be  for  free  silver. 

When  the  campaign  was  over,  threats  were  frequent  from 
various  sources  of  an  entire  change  in  the  college.  The  county 
and  senatorial  district  had  given  a  republican  majority,  and 
leaders  blamed  the  college.  Students  quoted  the  son  of  Regent 
Hoffman,  himself  a  student,  as  authority  for  such  rumors.  A 
former  regent,  seeking  endorsement  from  the  county  committee 
of  his  party  for  reappointment,  was  informed  that  another  prom- 
inent local  politician  had  been  selected,  in  order  that  they  might 
"get  rid  of"  certain  members  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  legislature  of  1897  ^^e  needs  of  the  college  were 
treated  somewhat  grudgingly  by  committees,  and  Regent 
Hoffman,  as  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
board,  urged  the  keeping  of  Professor  Will  in  the  lobby  most 
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of  the  winter,  where  I  trusted  him  fully  with  all  information. 
Two  bills  passed  in  which  the  form  was  fixed  by  Regent 
Hoffman  and  Professor  Will ;  one  secured  a  majority  of  popu- 
lists upon  the  board  for  four  years  ;  the  other  reduced  salaries 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  board 
much  liberty  in  the  distribution.  Professor  Will  was  very  active 
in  securing  the  final  passage,  and  immediate  publication  of  the 
former,  and  has  since  explained  to  me  in  Mr.  Hoffman's 
presence  that  he  knew  a  reorganization  of  the  college  to  be 
determined  upon  by  the  state  administration,  and  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  would  not  accept  the  task  unless  the  four  years  of 
power  was  assured,  while  many  politicians  less  able  would  not 
shrink  even  in  the  two  years'  lease  of  power. 

The  five  regents  appointed  under  this  law  were  the  two 
ex-regents  who  had  already  given  bias  to  the  chair  of  political 
economy,  a  local  politician  once  associated  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
in  the  Topolobampo  scheme,  the  wife  of  Governor  John  P.  St. 
John,  and  an  ex-congressman.  All  these  were  pledged  before 
confirmation  to  the  reorganization  planned,  and  would  not  have 
been  appointed  without  such  pledge.  Of  this  I  am  informed  by 
their  leader. 

At  the  meeting  in  April  last,  after  caucus  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, while  three  officers  of  the  board  waited,  the  majority  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  assumption  that  the  new  legislation  destroyed 
the  continuity  of  the  board,  and  undertook  a  temporary  organ- 
ization, ignoring  the  fact  that  my  official  act  as  secretary  was 
their  reason  for  being  present,  and  that  my  ofifice  could  expire 
only  by  election  and  installation  of  my  successor,  as  provided  by 
law.  The  steps  of  reorganization  soon  followed.  First  was  a 
resolution,  after  defining  the  term  "school  year"  used  in  one  of 
the  acts  of  legislature,  "  that  the  term  of  employment  of  all 
present  employes  is  hereby  declared  to  expire  on  June  30,  1897." 
The  precedent  of  thirty  years  and  printed  regulations  had  settled 
that  employes  "  after  satisfactory  trial,  hold  their  places  till 
resignation  or  removal  for  cause,  with  due  notice  on  either 
side;"  and  the  action  of  the  board  in  April  1896  had  fixed  the 
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salaries  till  September  1897.  This  violent  stroke  at  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  college,  reducing  the  engagement  of  professors  to 
the  ordinary  basis  of  common  schools  and  ignoring  definite  con- 
tracts, I  had  opposed,  as  detrimental  to  any  institution,  assur- 
ing the  board  that  any  teachers  who  might  not  be  acceptable 
would  doubtless  resign  if  asked.  The  minority  regents  also 
opposed  the  resolution,  and  after  its  passage  offered  a  protest 
which  was  denied  a  record. 

It  being  proposed  to  defer  further  action  till  the  summer 
vacation  in  June,  I,  after  a  night  of  deliberation,  urged  imme- 
diate action  by  reappointment  of  acceptable  members ;  and  to 
relieve  any  embarrassment  on  personal  accounts  declined  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  or  to  accept  reelection  if 
tendered.  I  was  then  told  that  the  majority  had  decided  upon 
action  at  once,  intending  to  request  my  withdrawal,  but  I  had 
anticipated  them.  Mr.  Hoffman  was  eulogistic  upon  my  manage- 
ment of  college  matters,  saying  that  they  could  not  expect  to  find 
another  as  able  to  carry  the  details  of  the  executive  office ;  but 
stated  that  I  differed  from  the  board  upon  fundamental  principles 
of  distribution  of  wealth ;  that  the  party  had  been  twitted  in  the 
campaign  with  being  the  party  of  the  ignorant,  and  it  was  time 
to  show  the  people  that  leaders  in  education  could  be  found  to 
sustain  the  party  movement  from  a  state  institution. 

The  work  of  reorganization  was  carried  on  by  a  committee 
on  which  no  republican  member  was  named,  and  every  action 
was  settled  in  caucus  before  being  reported  to  the  board.  The 
election  of  Professor  Will  was  followed  the  same  day  by  the 
selection  of  eight  former  teachers  "for  such  positions  as  the 
board  may  hereafter  designate,"  and  next  day  by  the  naming  of 
seven  more  "for  chairs  and  positions  hereafter  designated  by 
the  board."  Later  several  subordinates  were  named.  Those 
selected  were  invited  before  the  committee  to  express  their 
acceptance  of  the  places  offered,  and  of  the  new  regime  to  be 
inaugurated.  One  professor  and  one  stenographer  declined,  and 
one  superintendent  has  since  resigned  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  reorganization. 
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The  others,  though  almost  universally  opposed  to  the  action, 
agreed  to  attend  to  duties  as  usual,  and  in  this  I  encouraged 
them. 

The  result  is  that  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  teachers  and  ten 
of  the  sixteen  subordinates  are  retained.  Most  of  the  older 
members  of  the  faculty  are  dismissed,  the  average  term  of  the 
twelve  leaving  being  eleven  and  one-half  years  and  of  the  twelve 
remaining  eight  and  one-half  years.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  part  taken  by  most  of  the  older  teachers  in  sustaining  the 
stability  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  great  body  of  alumni,  incensed  at  the  violence  to  their 
alma  mater  passed  resolutions  of  disapproval.  But  the  board  by 
resolution  on  their  minutes  called  the  annual  meeting  of  alumni, 
three  hundred  strong,  "a  body  of  republicans  met  for  purely 
political  purposes."  Yet  numerous  populists  voted  for  the 
resolutions  of  disapproval,  very  few  against  them,  and  some  of 
the  resolutions  were  written  by  populists.  These  resolutions  are 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  alumni  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
today  assembled  at  our  old  home,  express  our  pride  at  the  growth  and  great- 
ness of  our  alma  mater.  Whatever  may  be  our  fears,  our  hopes,  our  indi- 
vidual opinions,  we  are  proud  of  its  past  history  and  its  present  high  place  in 
the  company  of  like  institutions.  We  honor  and  revere  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  been  inseparably  connected  with  its  growth  and  development.  The 
honor  brought  to  the  institution  by  reason  of  its  competent  president  and 
faculty,  we  feel  to  be  an  honor  to  us  individually,  for  which  we  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  our  friends,  the  faculty. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  the  recent  action  of  the  board  of  regents,  in  dis- 
missing the  president  and  members  of  the  faculty  with  regret,  with  sorrow, 
with  indignation,  and  express  for  the  act  our  unqualified  condemnation.  We 
regret  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  from  any  source  to  belittle  or  besmirch 
the  character  of  the  president  or  any  member  of  the  faculty,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  defend  their  honor  and  good  names  as  loyally  as  we  would  defend 
the  honor  of  our  own  homes  and  families. 

Resolved,  The  policy  of  the  institution,  heretofore  maintained,  ha8  been 
one  that  adhered  strictly  to  the  legitimate  function  of  training  its  students  for 
the  shop,  the  farm,  and  the  home,  as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  agriculture,  and  carefully  avoided  giving  any  attention  to  political  prob- 
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lems  that  lie  wholly  without  the  province  of  such  institutions ;  and  by  the 
unusual  proceedings  of  the  recent  legislature  and  the  present  board  of 
regents  this  policy  has  been  overthrown,  officers  and  employes  of  admitted 
efficiency  have  been  dismissed,  and  a  policy  has  been  mapped  out  which 
makes  party  fealty  the  primary  test  for  purely  educational  and  scientific 
positions.  We  recognize  in  this  change  of  policy  a  dangerous  precedent,  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  labor  by  all  honorable  means  for  the  divorcement  of  our 
state  institutions  from  political  influence  and  control.  We  regret  the  disas- 
trous effects  that  must  necessarily  result  in  the  experiment  station  con- 
nected with  the  college  from  the  unavoidable  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
series  of  experiments  now  under  way. 

Resolved,  That  we  again  urge  with  added  emphasis  the  appointment  of 
one  or  more  members  of  the  alumni  to  the  board  of  regents.  For  the  retir- 
ing members  of  the  faculty,  we  express  the  hope  that  their  lines  may  fall  in 
pleasant  places  where  their  good  qualities  may  continue  to  exert  an  influence 
in  the  enlightenment  and  upbuilding  of  such  as  we.  For  our  alma  mater, 
we  will  labor  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  that  its  influence  for  good  may 
bless  many  more  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  great  state  of 
Kansas. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  association  be  directed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  alumni  to  devise  a  plan  to  secure  the  appointment  in  the 
future  of  regents  of  the  college,  in  such  manner  and  by  such  authorities  that 
political  considerations  shall  have  the  minimum  possible  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  policy  of  the  college  and  the  personnel  of  the  faculty. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  thus  created  be  directed  to  present  such 
plan  with  recommendations  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
and  that  they  be  authorized  to  publish  their  plans  at  any  time  previous  to 
such  meeting  if  they  see  fit. 

Up  to  this  time  little  had  been  said  as  to  other  than  political 
reasons  for  any  action  of  the  board.  A  few  counter  charges  of 
political  partisanship  against  myself  were  offered  by  local  poli- 
ticians, but  were  so  utterly  unsupported  as  to  strike  back.  A 
single  professor  who  insisted  that  a  statement  of  cause  for  dis- 
missal was  due,  received  from  Regent  Hoffman  notice  that  he 
was  "discharged  for  general  inefificiency "  and  a  minute  to  that 
effect  was  afterward  entered  upon  the  records,  though  the  salary 
of  this  professor  alone  had  been  increased,  with  Mr.  Hoffman's 
approval  in  committee,  one  year  before. 

The  payment  of  salaries  to  September  i,  as  contracted,  was 
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demanded  by  the  outgoing  employes,  and  after  a  delay  of  two 
months  conceded.  But  about  the  middle  of  July  three  regents 
in  session  without  a  quorum,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  board  a 
statement  of  reasons,  attacking  most  libelously  the  entire  past 
management  of  the  institution.  The  charges  were  published 
without  a  single  inquiry,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  at  least 
three  members  of  the  board,  while  every  one  of  them  is  abun- 
dantly disproved  by  the  official  records.  Charges  of  incapacity, 
of  neglect  of  duty,  and  of  unfair  distribution  of  responsibility, 
rest  upon  the  clearest  misrepresentation  of  facts.  Lack  of  spe- 
cial preparation  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  all  were  experi- 
enced teachers  whose  success  in  specialties  had  brought  their 
repute.  If  the  lack  of  high-sounding  degrees  from  eastern 
universities  is  ground  for  such  a  charge  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
most  of  those  who  lacked  the  stamp  of  extended  college  training 
are  retained,  while  of  the  twelve  newly  elected  members,  few,  if 
any,  have  yet  gained  repute  by  teaching.  Were  this  the  proper 
place,  I  should  like  to  show  the  individual  training  and  experi- 
ence of  the  retiring  faculty,  several  of  whom  are  widely  known ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  not  one  of  the  retained  faculty,  aside 
from  Professor  Will,  sympathizes  with  the  statement;  and  I  am 
confident  that  not  one  of  nearly  forty  regents,  of  all  parties,  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  the  past  eighteen  years  believes  it. 

The  fanatical  spirit  of  the  attack  was  carried  out  in  printing 
the  catalogue  of  officers  and  students  for  1896-7  without  the 
officers  of  that  year,  and  later  offering  correction  by  a  loose 
sheet. 

The  bias  of  the  new  course  of  study  is  shown  by  introduction 
of  additional  required  work  in  economic  science  at  the  expense 
of  mineralogy,  zoology,  physiology,  psychology,  and  logic, 
while  industrial  training  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  all 
agricultural  study  after  the  second  year  are  made  optional.  Of 
the  new  faculty  four  are  notable  contributors  to  the  Arena  and 
the  New  Titnc.  The  college  weekly  Industrialist  is  already 
recognized  as  a  party  organ. 
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To  sum  up,  the  partisan  and  fanatical  spirit  of  the  attack  is 
shown  by  persistent  effort  of  mere  politicians  to  turn  economic 
science  into  a  party  tool ;  by  manipulation  of  party  leaders  to 
capture  not  only  this,  but  other  state  institutions ;  by  partisan 
methods  in  reorganization ;  by  treatment  accorded  the  displaced 
faculty,  as  to  standing  contracts ;  by  cunning  misrepresentation 
of  the  college's  past  record  ;  by  the  trend  of  its  new  course  of 
study  ;  by  the  acknowledged  attitude  toward  existing  institutions 
of  those  who  are  managing  the  matter  ;  and  by  the  repute  of  a 
few  chosen  standard  bearers  in  the  new  faculty.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  partisan  press  have  taken  up  the  controversy  in  such  a 
way  as  to  perpetuate  the  evils  of  partisanship,  whichever  party 
wins.  I  tremble  for  the  future  of  state  educational  institutions. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  left  for  Kansas  to  furnish  the  one 
example  which  will  deter  other  boards  from  attempting  to  make 
colleges  and  universities  the  football  of  politics.  If  by  any 
means  the  management  of  state  institutions  can  be  brought 
under  rules  of  civil  service,  excluding  partisan  contrivance,  the 
cause  of  truth  and  true  education  will  be  served. 

Geo.  T.  Fairchild. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Social  Spirit  in  America.  By  C.  R.  Henderson,  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Chautauqua 
Century  Press,  Meadville,  Pa.,  1897.  Si. 00. 
Tested  by  its  adaptation  to  the  avowed  and  everywhere  self-evident 
purpose,  this  volume  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  marked  success.  Pre- 
pared as  one  of  the  five  text-books  required  in  the  course  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  for  1897  its  aim  is  to  inspire 
general  interest  in  and  train  the  popular  mind  for  the  observation  and 
study  of  social  phenomena ;  to  center  attention  upon  the  many  things  of 
common  concern  rather  than  to  emphasize  the  points  of  controversy 
over  class  differences  or  economic  and  social  theories ;  to  enlist  the 
personal  activity  and  cooperative  effort  of  all  our  people  of  every  grade 
and  occupation  in  manifold  endeavor  for  social  progress.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  volume  of  350  pages  in  which  such  a  vast  variety 
of  topics  are  treated  with  more  unity  of  design,  so  much  concrete,  and 
statistical  information  is  given  in  such  a  flowing  and  readable  style, 
and  so  many  controverted  points  are  touched  upon  with  less  stir  of  the 
controversial  spirit.  This  result  could  hardly  be  achieved  except  at 
the  loss  of  thoroughness  of  treatment  and  at  the  expense  of  apparent 
superficiality.  But  however  little  the  technical  knowledge  imparted  on 
any  one  of  the  great  variety  of  complex  subjects  considered,  it  is  so  accu- 
rately stated,  and  so  carefully  safe-guarded  as  not  to  prove  "  a  dangerous 
thing."  Indeed,  as  in  the  treatment  of  industrial  reform,  the  author  is 
so  intent  upon  promoting  "social  peace,"  that  scarcely  enough  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  class  differences  and  interests  involved  to  account  for, 
much  less  explain  the  social  situation  under  review.  Those  receiving 
their  first  impressions  of  the  trades-union  movement  from  these  chapters 
could  hardly  assume  a  friendly  or  helpful  relation  to  it,  or  more  than  a 
tolerant  attitude  toward  it  as  an  evil,  the  necessity  of  which  is  more 
than  questionable.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  other- 
wise excellent  and  pacific  treatment  of  the  factors  of  industrial  reform 
would  have  tended  to  interpret,  and  thus  promote  intelligent  sympathy 
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and  cooperation  with  the  labor  movement  which  will  enable  it  the  more 
rapidly  to  become  in  America  what  it  has  long  been  in  England,  a 
recognized  force  making  for  industrial  peace  and  social  progress.  This 
however  is  frankly  admitted  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  organi- 
zation of  labor. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  enough  information  given  and  interest 
promoted  on  all  points,  even  in  this  case,  to  quicken  the  desire  to 
acquire  more.  Impulse  to  further  reading  and  study  is  given  by  the 
attractive  phrasing  of  the  chapter  headings,  by  the  rarely  pertinent  and 
suggestive  excerpts  from  sociological  literature  with  which  each  topic 
is  made  more  luminous  and  winsome  and  by  the  bibliography  in  the  appen- 
dix which  refers  the  reader  of  each  chapter  to  a  few  readily  accessible  and 
authoritative  volumes.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  group-study  of 
the  topics  in  the  family,  church,  school,  club,  labor  union,  or  Chau- 
tauqua circle,  if  in  addition,  to  the  running  marginal  analysis,  there 
should  be  added  to  each  chapter  a  list  of  review  questions,  themes  for 
essays,  questions  for  discussion,  subjects  for  collateral  reading  with 
titles  to  bibliography  added  in  immediate  connection  therewith.  Besides 
the  uses  thus  suggested,  a  place  may  well  be  given  this  volume  as  a 
reference  text-book  on  practical  theology  in  our  seminaries  and  schools 
for  training  the  ministry  and  laity  of  the  churches.  To  meet  the  wide 
demand  for  a  first  book  introductory  to  the  study  and  literature  of  social 
phenomena  and  practical  progress,  "The  Social  Spirit  in  America" 
may  be  unqualifiedly  commended.  Professor  Henderson  and  the 
Chautauqua  Press  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  so  satisfactorily 
supplied  the  long-felt  want  for  just  such  a  book. 

Graham  Taylor. 


Woman  and  the  Republic.      A   Survey  of  the  Woman-Suffrage 

Movement  in  the  United  States  and  a  Discussion  of   the 

Claims  of  its  Foremost  Advocates.     By  Helen  Kendrick 

Johnson.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1897.  Pp.  327. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  forcible  and  elaborate  dissent  from 

the  woman's  suffrage  movement  should  come  from  a  woman.      Mrs. 

Johnson   regard^  civilization  as  a  status  reached  and  maintained  by 

force,  or  a  show  of  force,  and  believes  that  the  male  has  been  and  will 

continue  to  be  the  bearer  of  social  force,  while  woman  enjoys  benefits 

proportionate  to  the  degree  of  socialization  effected  by  man.     "The 
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greatest  danger  with  which  this  land  is  threatened  comes  from  the 
ignorant  and  persistent  zeal  of  some  of  its  women.  They  abuse  the 
freedom  under  which  they  live,  and  to  gain  an  impossible  power  would 
fain  destroy  the  government  that  alone  can  protect  them."  In  return 
for  man's  brute  advantage  in  point  of  force,  and  protected  by  the  sys- 
tem of  order  in  which  this  force  expresses  itself,  woman  is  at  an  advan- 
tage in  her  more  intimate  connection  with  the  reproduction  of  life,  and 
and  her  superior  moral  and  psychic  opportunity  in  connection  with  off- 
spring and  with  the  race.  Woman's  position  is,  therefore,  really  the 
enviable  one,  since  the  content  of  life  is  more  precious  than  the  forms 
regulating  life. 

In  twelve  well  written  and  outspoken  chapters  the  author  asserts 
that  woman's  suffrage  is  not  in  accord  with  true  democratic  principles, 
and  has  historically  been  allied  with  despotism,  monarchy,  and  ecclesi- 
astical oppression  ;  that  it  was  in  no  wise  an  aid,  but  rather  a  hindrance 
to  the  movements  of  anti-slavery  and  temperance ;  that  it  was  not  instru- 
mental in  opening  the  trades  to  women ;  that  it  has  extended  its  sym- 
pathy to  socialistic  and  unsound-money  agitations ;  that  it  has  agitated 
not  for  education  but  for  coeducation,  and  that  woman's  access  to  edu- 
cational opportunity  was  wrought  through  the  influence  of  women 
opposed  to  the  woman  suffrage  idea ;  that  in  relation  to  the  church 
and  the  ministry,  woman  has  exhibited  qualities  rendering  her  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  as  a  public  leader ;  that  woman  is  unable  to  meet  the 
necessary  duties  of  the  voting  citizen  —  in  connection  with  jury  duty, 
police  duty,  and  office  holding— and  that  this  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  Western  states ;  and  that  the  movement  strikes  a  blow  squarely 
at  marriage  and  the  home. 

Aside  from  its  polemical  interest  and  the  merits  of  the  doctrines 
espoused,  this  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  thought 
in  America.  William  I.  Thomas. 


Outlines  of  Elementary  Economics.  By  Herbert  J.  Davenport. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897.  Pp.  280. 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  making  an  elementary  text-book 
readable  and  attractive.  An  interesting  pedagogical  device  is  that  of 
placing  questions  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  to  provoke  curiosity 
as  well  as  at  the  end  for  review  and  reflection.  The  text  itself  is 
compact  and  well  reasoned,  written  by  one  who  looks  straight  at  the 
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facts  of  daily  business  life  and  seeks  to  account  for  them.  A  good 
example  of  clear  statement  is  the  presentation  of  Bohm-Bawerk's 
theory  of  interest. 

The  definition  of  the  scope  of  economics  is  worth  considering  : 
"Political  Economy  treats  of  men  in  their  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  from  the  standpoint  of  markets  and  values."  The  object  of 
consideration  is  not  things,  goods,  wealth,  but  human  beings  in  a 
certain  aspect,  that  is,  as  engaged  in  the  pursuit  or  use  of  goods  and 
services  which  have  a  market  value.  This  is  surely  wide  enough  field  for 
one  discipline  and  there  is  distinct  advantage  in  sharply  distinguishing 
it  from  other  fields.  Of  course  room  is  left,  after  the  science  of  wealth 
has  marked  out  its  plough  land,  for  a  "science  of  welfare."  This  is 
clearly  expressed  (p.  25) :  "The  commendable  character  of  the  desire 
in  question  or  the  good  sense  of  its  satisfaction  is  not  suggested  in  the 
economic  use  of  the  word  utility  ....  As  long  as  men  are  influenced 
by  evil  purposes,  or  by  ignorance,  to  buy  and  sell  foolishness  and  evil, 
so  long  the  student  must  recognize  these  desires  as  economic  facts, 
and  the  commodities  as  of  market  standing.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  utility,  as  an  economic  term,  means  merely  adaptability  to  human 
desires."  This  frankly  recognizes  the  urgent  and  pressing  need  for 
an  objective,  systematic  investigation  of  social  utility  in  the  deepest 
sense,  of  the  conditions  essential  to  a  welfare  which  is  not  deceptive, 
of  desires  which  are  not  based  on  foolishness  and  evil.  The  "budding 
science"  of  sociology  is  an  honest  effort  to  supply  this  demand  of 
rational  and  practical  interest.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  economists  that 
in  delimiting  their  own  vast  territory  they  reveal  the  need  of  a  new 
method  of  regarding  human  life  and  even  suggest  its  problems. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

L Evolution  regressive  en  Biologie  et  en  Sociologie.  Par  MM.  Jean 
Demoor,  Jean  Massart  et  ^mile  Vandervelde.  Paris  : 
Felix  Alcan,  1897.  i  vol.  in-8°,  de  X-a.  Bibliotheque  scien- 
tifique  inter7iatio7iale ,  avec  84  gravures  dans  la  texte,  cart,  a 
I'anglaise.     Pp.   324.     Fr.  6. 

The  biological  analogy  has  here  borne  fruit  in  a  volume  by  three 
Belgian  professors,  in  which  regression  and  atrophy  of  organs  in 
plants  and  animals  are  compared  in  detail  with  the  decay  of  social 
institutions  and  usages.     The  authors  insist  that  the  word  evolution 
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implies  no  idea  of  progression  or  regression  but  denotes  all  forms  of 
transformation,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  state  their  gen- 
eral conclusions  as  follows  : 

1.  All  evolution  is  at  once  progressive  and  regressive.  The 
transformations  of  organs  and  of  institutions  are  always  accompanied 
by  regression.  The  same  is  true  of  transformations  of  organisms  and 
of  societies  :  all  existing  forms,  organic  or  social,  have  undergone 
transformations,  and  in  consequence  of  these  transformations  have  lost 
certain  portions  of  their  structure.  This  universality  of  regressive  evo- 
lution may  be  proven  either  by  comparison  or  by  showing  that  all 
organisms  bear  reduced  organs  and  that  all  societies  contain  survivals. 

2.  Regressive  evolution  does  not  operate  in  a  predetermined  order 
and  does  not  involve  a  return  to  a  primitive  state.  It  is  sometimes 
true  —  when  the  same  cause  of  dissolution  operates  with  equal  intensity 
upon  all  parts  of  an  institution  or  organism  —  that  the  most  complex 
and  fragile  structures  disappear  first ;  but  we  cannot  frame  a  general 
law  that  the  most  complex  structures  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
recent,  and  that  regression  consequently  transpires  uniformly  in  the 
inverse  order  of  progression.  When  an  institution  or  an  organ  once 
disappears  it  does  not  reappear.  An  institution  or  an  organ  reduced 
to  a  vestigeal  state  cannot  develop  anew  and  resume  its  former  func- 
tions, and  cannot  assume  new  functions. 

3.  Regressive  evolution  is  caused  by  a  limitation  of  means  of 
subsistence —  nutriment,  capital  or  labor.  In  biology  its  principal  or 
sole  factors  are  the  struggle  for  existence  between  organs 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  between  organisms.  In  sociology 
artificial  selection  plays  a  preponderant  r61e,  natural  selec- 
tion a  secondary  r61e.  Occasional  causes  of  regressive  evolution  are 
inutility  of  function,  insufficient  nutrition  or  resources,  and  (in  biology 
alone)  lack  of  space.  An  institution  or  an  organ  which  has  ceased  to 
function  and  lost  its  utility,  direct  or  indirect,  may  nevertheless  persist 
if  one  or  the  other  of  the  factors  of  atrophy — variability  or  selection 
—  does  not  operate.  William  I.  Thomas. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  A.  T.  FREEMAN,  H.  A.  MILLIS  AND  J.  C.  FREEHOFF, 


The  Gill  School  City:  A  New  Educational  Idea.— Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill,  of 
New  York,  has  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  children  in  the  public  schools 
into  a  miniature  municipality  or  "school  city."  The  plan  was  successfully  carried 
out  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  with  the  twelve  hundred  children  in  a  vaca- 
tion school  in  the  east  side  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  children  were  organized  into 
"  a  perfect  miniature  municipality,  governed  exactly  like  large  cities,  with  a  mayor, 
alderman,  police,  street-cleaning,  and  health  departments."  The  officers  were  elected 
or  appointed  as  they  are  in  New  York,  and  they  performed  their  duties  under  the  rules 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  municipal  government  of  that  city.  The  plan  not 
only  solves  the  questions  of  discipline  and  control  within  the  school,  and  of  keeping 
the  school  buildings  and  grounds  in  sanitary  condition,  but  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
teaching  by  "  doing  "  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  plan  is  now  being  introduced 
into  two  or  three  of  New  York's  schools  and  into  the  Hoffman  school  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  hoped  to  extend  it  to  the  schools  of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country. — Public 
Opinion y  August  26,  1897. 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Economics — A  word  to  the  sociologists. — 

the  acts  of  men  in  society,  social  institutions  and  social  changes  are  the  creations  of 
the  choices  of  individuals.  Individual  choice,  however,  is  governed  by  the  economic 
law  —  greatest  satisfaction  with  least  sacrifice;  greatest  utility  at  least  cost."  This 
makes  economics  the  fundamental  science  of  man's  activities  in  society.  Utility  is 
simply  the  principle  of  evolution  seen  upon  its  psychical  side  —  teleological  evolution. 
"Economic  selection  expresses  the  evolutionary  process  of  psychical  life." 

I.  The  Psychical  Nature  of  Man's  Activities^  both  Individual  and  Social. — Modern 
science  is  essentially  physical  science.  It  has  neglected  psychical  phenomena.  These 
are  as  real  as  the  physical  phenomena,  and  are  separate  from  them.  A  denial  of  this 
involves  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge,  for  they  rest  upon  the  common 
basis  of  all  knowledge  —  the  unproved  but  universal  assertion  of  individual  minds. 

'•All  factors  in  a  result  are  causes,  and  the  human  will  which  organizes  physical 
and  social  forces  to  achieve  certain  results,  is  clearly  one  of  these  causes."  Psychical 
causation  must  be  written  in  terms  of  human  will.  "  The  efficient  cause  is  man's 
choice.  To  make  social  activity  intelligible  to  us,  therefore,  science  must  so  explain 
it Man's  will  thus  becomes  the  dominating  element  in  social  causation." 

II.  The  Individualistic  Nature  of  Psychical  Activities  —  Social  Organization 
Created  by  the  Individual. —  "  The  individual,  with  his  wants,  his  choices,  and  his  self- 
directed  activities,  is  the  starting  point  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  social  phenom- 
ena and  the  end. of  all  social  science  as  well.  The  reason  for  this  lies  near  at  hand. 
Since  human  choice  is  the  large,  the  controlling  force  in  social  causation,  we  must  per- 
force take  the   individual   as  the   integral  unit,  for  there  is  no  choice,  but  individual 

choice The  individual  recognizes  himself  in  a  threefold  sphere  of  relations, 

viz.,  (i)  to  himself,  (2)  to  others  like  himself  —  the  social  environment  —  and  to  (3)  his 
physical  or  cosmic  environment." 

"All  social  action  is  a  resultant  of  the  forces  set  in  motion  by  individual  wills, 
and  science  can  only  explain  these  activities  by  tracing  them  to  their  starting  point  in 
the  choices  of  individuals."  Society  must  also  be  explained  on  basis  of  individual 
choice.     Social  institutions  are  merely  individual  choices  hardened  into  habits. 

III.  Utility^  i.  e..  Economic  Selection,  the  Law  of  Individualistic  Activities;  Social 
Causation  Teleological. — Utility  is  the  general  principle  of  individual  choice  in  all 
activities,  whether  for  preservation  or  development.  As  the  law  of  psychical  evolution, 
"utility,"  is  identical  with  "fitness,"  as  the  law  of  physical  evolution.     "The  direction 
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of  social  change  depends  thus  upon  the  utilitarian  choices  of  individuals,  and  these 
choices  are  in  their  last  analysis  economic  choices.  In  other  words,  the  economic 
law  —  greatest  utility  with  least  sacrifice — is  the  generic  law  of  human  activity,  both 
that  which  is  directed  to  preserve  the  status  and  that  which  aims  at  social  evolution." 

IV.  Economics^  as  the  Science  of  Utility,  the  Master  Science  of  Psychical  Activities, — 
"The  separation  of  phenomena  by  our  consciousness,  in  its  primary  judgment,  into  the 
two  classes,  physical  and  psychical,  compels  a  corresponding  division  of  the  sciences." 
All  classification  must  be  relative  to  the  forms  and  modes  of  human  thought. 

The  multitude  of  the  special  sciences,  for  example,  which  deals  with  the  physical 
world  have  been  gradually  brought  into  a  system  under  three  general  or  master  sci- 
ences, physics,  chemistry,  and  biology."  "  The  aim  of  psychical  science  must  be  to  choose 
such  general  points  of  view  that  the  relations  between  them  are  naturally  understood. 
This  necessitates  master  sciences  which  have  a  body  of  fundamental  principles  form- 
ing the  framework  of  all  the  special  sciences.  This  does  not  imply  a  division  of  the 
field  among  master  sciences,  but  rather  the  assumption  of  characteristic  standpoints. 
Economics  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  psychical 
activity,  and  is  therefore  inherently  the  master  science  of  society. 

The  following  simple  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  classification  of  the  sciences 
is  proposed : 

'  Physics       '^        General  sciences  or  master  scien- 


Physical  Sciences. 


ces,  the  principles  of  which  apply 
to  many  special  sciences. 


B.  Psychical  Sciences. 

Studying    phenomena    from 


logical). 


Studying    phenomena    from       Chemistry    I       A  group  of   chemical  sciences, 
the    standpoint  of  matter  (un-  ^  ^    \  ^^^  ^^^n.p\e. 

conscious)  and  in  motion    for-   .   gj^j  .       Certain  special  sciences  may  be 

tu.tous  or  non-teleological).         |  |   .^^p^^i^e  ind  belong,  in  part,  to 

\  J   two  or  more  master  sciences. 

'  Psychology, 

Master  science  of  mind  as  knowing. 
Economics, 

Master  science  of  mind  as  utilizing. 
Science  of  utility. 
Science  of  practical  life. 

the  standpoint  of  mind   (con-  •{  «r  ..u  »•       •        »u                      r 

.      S  .,        ..  ...      /;  .        \  -Esthetics,  I.  e.,  the  science  of  motive  sen- 

scious)  and  its  activities  (teleo-  ..                ' 

'                                ^  sations, 

Economics,   in    the    narrow   sense   of    the 
science  of  adjustment  of  environment  to 
subject,  and 
Ethics,  the  science  of  adjustment  of  subject 
I  to  environment. 

V.  Sociology,  one  of  the  Special  Economic  Sciences. —  The  leading  tendency  o£ 
sociology  has  been  (i)  "the  assumption  of  the  physical  standpoint,  and  (2)  the  assump- 
tion of  'groups' — of  a  vaguely  conceived  society — as  the  primary  fact  to  which  the 
individual  appears  as  secondary." 

The  contrary  is  true  for  economics.  "  The  economic  individual  initiates  action, 
he  uses  society  or  the  social  group  as  his  means  and  he  achieves  an  end  for  himself  — 
an  end  fore-ordained  by  himself.  .  .  .  Social  institutions  and  groups" persist  or  change 
according  as  they  have  utility  —  fitness,  that  is,  not  in  the  physical  sense,  but  fitness  as 
seen  by  the  individual.  Individuals,  thus,  are  the  primary  fact,  and  society  exists  by 
them  and  for  them,  while  to  the  sociologi.st  the  primary  fact  is  .society  which  makes 
the  individual  and  whose  ends  the  individual  serves." 

Sociology  cannot  be  a  ma.Mer  science  inasmuch  as  it  simply  studies  man  with 
reference  to  his  association  with  other  men.  "  If  there  were  only  one  man  in  the  world 
there  would  be  no  place  for  a  science  of  .sociology,"  but  all  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  economics  would  still  remain.  "Goods,  utility,  value,  labor,  capital,  wealth,  wants, 
consumption,  production,  dynamics.  These  are  facts  in  the  economi<^  life  of  every 
man,  not  only  as  a  member  of  society,  but  as  a  solitary  individual." 
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Sociology  is  the  science  of  social  organization.  '•  As  such  its  endeavor  is  to 
explain  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  to  trace  out  the  workings  of  the  psychic 
acts  of  individuals  as  they  build  up  groupal  structures,  establish  social  institutions, 
and  lead  forward  social  change.  As  such  it  also  studies  the  reactions  of  social  groups, 
social  institutions,  and  social  change  upon  the  individual." 

Sociology  is  the  master  science  of  a  large  group  of  special  economic  sciences, 
those  dealing  with  the  methods  of  human  association.  Human  association  is  a  process 
of  economic  selection,  and  the  groups  which  constitute  the  concrete  forms  of  organiza- 
tion are  held  together  by  the  economic  choices  of  individuals.  Utility  is  the  causal 
principle  running  through  all  social  processes.  Utility  is  an  economic  principle. 
Hence  economics  is  the  master  science  of  psychical  activities. 

"To  make  society  intelligible  we  must  accept  the  principle  of  economic  selection, 
or  utility,  as  the  universal  law  of  social  causation,  and,  in  our  science  of  society,  we 
must  abandon  the  unscientific  attempt  of  the  earlier  sociology  to  wrest  the  laws  of 
physical  causation  into  an  impossible  explanation  of  the  teleological  phenomena  of 
men  in  society." — Sidney  Sherwood,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  September 
1897. 

Public  Baths  in  Europe.  —  In  1794  Liverpool  established  a  bath  house  at 
public  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Since  then  they  have  been  very  exten- 
sively established  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

"  Within  two  years  appropriations  have  been  made  by  New  York,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, Buffalo,  and  the  town  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
public  bath  houses.  It  is  probable  that  the  policy  thus  inaugurated  will  become  gen- 
eral and  popular  wherever  in  this  country  large  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
together  under  conditions  unfavorable  to  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health." 

European  experience  points  to  the  fact  "that  the  establishment  of  public  wash- 
houses  in  connection  with  bath  houses  of  the  combined  swimming  and  cleanliness  type 
is  not  so  common  as  in  the  early  years  of  its  movement.  The  experience  of  Glasgow 
....  at  least  suggests  the  advisability,  where  public  wash  houses  are  provided,  of 
making  them  numerous,  small,  self-contained,  and  of  locating  them  in  the  heart  of 
thickly  settled  districts.  The  success  of  the  movement  in  Germany  for  establishing 
people's  and  workmen's  baths  of  the  shower  bath  type  suggests  that  the  multiplication 
of  the  simpler  and  less  expensive  forms  of  baths  establishments  is  the  wisest  policy  to 
be  pursued  by  American  cities  in  their  first  attempts  to  provide  the  working  classes  who 
have  not  bathing  facilities  in  their  own  homes  with  adequate  baths  for  cleansing  and 
refreshment." —  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
July  1897. 

The  Mob  Mind. —  "A  mob  ....  is  a  crowd  of  people  showing  a  unanimity 
due  to  mental  contagion."  It  is  marked  by  mental  instability  and  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  suggestion. 

"The  inhibitive  power  which  measures  our  ability  to  go  our  own  way  undisturbed 
grows  with  the  variety  and  number  of  suggestions  that  reach  us."  Yet  men  who  can 
readily  throw  off  the  thousand  suggestions  of  everyday  life  will  be  quite  swept  away 
by  the  reiteration  of  a  single  idea  from  all  sides. 

The  first  orientation  of  minds  is  brought  about  by  some  object,  spectacle,  or 
event.  Three  results  follow:  "(i)  By  mere  contagion  the  feeling  extends  to  others 
till  there  is  complete  unanimity ;  (2)  each  feels  more  intensely  the  moment  he  per- 
ceives the  rest  share  his  feeling;  (3)  the  perceived  unison  calls  forth  a  sympathy  that 
makes  the  next  agreement  easier,  and  so  paves  the  way  for  the  mental  unity  of  the 
crowd."  Mob  formation  thus  takes  time.  Presence  is  not  necessary.  City  popula- 
tions exhibit  the  familiar  characteristics  of  the  mob  apart  from  any  thronging. 

"With  the  telegraph  to  collect  and  transmit  the  expressions  and  signs  of  the  rul- 
ing mood,  and  the  fast  mail  to  hurry  to  the  eager  clutch  of  waiting  thousands  the  still 
damp  sheets  of  the  morning  daily,  remote  people  are  brought,  as  it  were,  into  one 
another's  presence.  Through  its  organs  the  excited  public  is  able  to  assail  the  indi- 
vidual with  a  mass  of  suggestions  almost  as  vivid  as  if  he  actually  stood  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  crowd."     Formerly  no  large  population  could  at  the  same  moment  be 
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in  a  like  degree  of  agitation.  The  almost  instant  consensus  of  feeling  or  opinion 
works  for  ill  if  it  issues  in  immediate  action.  Wholesome  deliberateness  disappears 
with  the  vanishing  of  slowness  in  focusing  and  ascertaining  the  common  will  due  to 
improved  facilities  of  communication. 

"  Mob  mind  working  in  vast  bodies  of  dispersed  individuals  gives  us  the  craze  or 
fad.  This  may  be  defined  as  that  irrational  unanimity  of  interest,  feeling,  opinion,  or 
deed  in  a  body  of  communicating  individuals  which  results  from  suggestion  or  imita- 
tion." 

Vogue  can  often  be  explained  in  terms  of  novelty,  fascination,  and  mob  mind. 
Even  the  new  which  can  make  its  way  by  sheer  merit  does  not  escape  becoming  a 
fad.  Persistence  in  consciousness  is  the  test  of  reality.  Mere  novelty  must  ever  yield 
to  a  fresh  sensation,  while  the  genuine  improvement,  on  the  other  hand,  meets  a  real 
need  and  therefore  lasts. 

The  fad  does  not  spread  in  a  medium  specially  prepared  for  it  by  excitement.  Ii 
owes  half  its  power  over  minds  to  the  prestige  that  in  this  age  attaches  to  the  new. 
"The  great  mass  of  men  have  always  had  their  lives  ruled  by  usage  and  tradition." 
Today  people  ape  the  many  instead  of  their  forefathers.  "  Except  where  rural  con- 
servatism holds  sway,  mob  mind  in  the  milder  forms  of  fad  and  craze  begins  to  agi- 
tate the  great  deeps  of  society." 

Half-education  has  supplied  many  with  ideas  without  having  developed  the  abil- 
ity to  choose  among  them.  Power  to  discriminate  between  ideas  in  respect  to  their 
value  lags  behind  their  power  to  receive  them,  and  so  a  half-education  leaves  the 
individual  with  nothing  to  do  but  follow  the  drift.  "  Formerly  people  rejected  the 
new  in  favor  of  wont  and  tradition ;  now  they  tend  to  'go  in '  for  everything,  and 
atone  for  their  former  suspiciousness  by  a  touching  credulity.  The  world  is  abuzz 
with  half-baked  ecstatic  people  who  eagerly  champion  a  dozen  different  reforms  in 

spelling,  dress  ....  each  of  which  is  to  bring  in  the  niillenium  all  at  once 

Had  these  ripples  a  real  ground  swell  beneath  them  the  world  might  soon  be  made 
over.     But,  alas !  they  are  only  ripples." 

"  The  remedy  for  mob  mind,  whether  presented  in  the  liquefaction  of  our  city 
folk  under  modern  conditions  of  mental  intimacy,  or  in  the  mad  rush  of  the  public  for 
the  novelty  of  the  hour,  is  not  in  replanting  the  hedgerows  of  custom.  We  must  go 
forward,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  the  chief  present  need  is  not  to  discredit  the 
past  but  to  discredit  the  mass.  The  spell  of  ancestors  is  broken ;  let  us  next  break 
the  spell  of  numbers.  Without  lessening  obedience  to  the  decision  of  majorities,  let 
us  cultivate  a  habit  of  doubt  and  review.  In  a  good  democracy  blind  imitation  can 
never  take  the  place  of  individual  effort  to  weigh  and  judge.  The  frantic  desire  of 
frightened  deer  or  buffalo  to  press  to  the  very  center  of  the  throng  does  not  befit  civ- 
ilized man.  The  huddling  instinct  has  no  place  in  strong  character.  Democracy's 
ideal  is  a  society  of  men  with  neither  the  "back "-look  on  the  past  nor  yet  the  "out"- 
look  on  their  fellows,  but  with  the  "  in  "-look  upon  reason  and  conscience.  We  must 
hold  always  to  a  sage  Emersonian  individualism,  that,  without  consecrating  an  ethics 
of  selfishness,  a  religion  of  dissent,  or  a  policy  of  anarchism,  shall  brace  men  to  stand 
against  the  rush  of  the  mass." — Edward  A.  Ross,  AppUtons  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
July  i8q7. 

Natural  Selection,  Social  Selection,  and  Heredity. — "Natural  selection  is 
the  outcome  of  certain  physical  facts  :  (i)  Environment :  the  complex  of  forces,  such  as 
soil,  climate,  food,  and  competitors;  (2)  heredity  :  the  tendency  of  offspring  to  follow 
the  type  of  the  parent;  (3)  variation:  the  tendency  to  diverge  from  that  type;  (4) 
overpopulation:  the  tendency  to  multiply  offspring  beyond  the  food  supply;  (5)  strug- 
gle for  life :  the  effort  to  exclude  others  or  to  consume  others ;  (6)  consciousness  of 
kind  :  the  tendency  to  spare  and  cooperate  with  offspring  and  others  of  like  ty))e;  (7) 
survival  of  the  fittest :  the  victor)' of  those  best  fitted  to  their  environment  by  heredity, 
variation,  numbers,  and  conM:iousnesR  of  kind." 

The  above  physical  facts  underlie  human  society,  but  self -consciousness  enters 
with  novel  results.  Self-con.^ciousncss  is  the  product  of  evolution  —  biological,  as 
seen  in  the  prolonged  plastic  and  unfolding  state  of  the  brain,  and  sociological,  as  is 
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seen  in  the  resultant  possibility  of  education.  "  Education  is  preeminently  a  social 
activity."  "  In  social  selection  society  enters  between  the  individual  and  the  physical 
environment,  and,  while  slowlv  subordinating  the  latter,  transforms  its  pressure  upon 
the  individual,  and  he  alone  survives  who  is  fitted  to  bear  the  social  pressure."  "  Per- 
sonality is  the  final  outcome  of  social  selection.  When  once  liberated  it  becomes  a  new 
selective  principle  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated." 

"  Social  selection  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  It  originates  artificially 
in  the  self-consciousness  of  dominant  individuals.  Struggle  and  conflict  ensue,  out  of 
which  private  property  survives  in  its  various  forms  as  an  intended  control  over 
others.  This  control  is  then  transmitted  as  the  various  social  institutions  to  succeed- 
ing generations,  and  becomes  for  them  natural  and  unintended.  These  social  institu- 
tions then  constitute  a  coercive  environment,  not  over  wholly  unwilling  subjects,  but 
over  those  whose  wills  are  shaped  by  education  and  social  pressure  to  cooperate  with 
the  very  institutions  that  suppress  them." 

"Social  evolution  ....  is  the  evolution  of  freedom  and  opportunity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  personality  on  the  other.  Without  freedom  and  security  there  can  be  no 
free  will  and  moral  character.  Without  exalted  personality  there  can  be  no  enduring 
freedom.  The  educational  environment,  therefore,  which  develops  personality  must 
itself  develop  with  freedom." 

"  With  education  and  opportunity  the  higher  forms  of  human  character  will  nat- 
urally increase  and  survive.  With  the  independence  and  education  of  women  sexual 
selection  becomes  a  refined  and  powerful  agent  of  progress.  With  the  right  to  work 
guaranteed  the  tramp  and  indiscriminate  charity  have  no  excuse,  and  the  honest  work- 
man becomes  secure  in  the  training  and  survival  of  his  family." 

"We  hear  much  of  scientific  charity.  There  is  also  scientific  justice.  The  aim 
of  the  former  is  to  educate  true  character  and  self-reliance.  The  aim  of  the  latter  is 
to  open  the  opportunities  for  free  expression  of  character.  Education  and  justice  are 
methods  of  social  selection.  By  their  cooperation  is  shaped  the  moral  environment 
where  alone  can  survive  that  natural,  yet  supernatural,  product,  human  personality." — 
John  R.  Commons,  ^r<?«a,  July  1897. 

The  Penal  Question  from  the  Ethical  Point  of  View.— I.  From  the  moral 
point  of  view  two  objects  are  sought  in  dealing  with  an  offense — to  protect  the  injured 
and  to  bring  the  offender  to  reason.  Both  have  the  same  moral  source  —  the  senti- 
ment of  sympathy  or  compassion.  The  principle  that  we  are  brought  into  moral  rela- 
tions with  both  parties  is  opposed  by  two  sorts  of  adversaries :  those  who  recognize 
only  the  rights  of  the  injured  to  protection  and  redress  (the  popular  opinion),  and 
those  who  admit  no  form  of  violent  dealing  with  the  criminal.  II.  The  doctrine  of 
vengeance  has  a  real  historic  explanation.  Punishments  actually  employed  present  a 
transformation  from  the  primitive  principle  of  blood  vengeance.  Vengeance  has  been 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  individual  in  turn  by  different  social  groups — the  family, 
gens,  tribe,  and  finally  the  state.  The  stale  considers  crime  as  social  and  takes  ven- 
geance for  the  violation  of  its  laws.  III.  The  fact  of  historic  development  from  primi- 
tive vengeance,  however,  furnishes  no  logical  justification  for  the  vengeance  theories 
still  in  favor  among  many  philosophers  and  jurists.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  by 
injuring  the  criminal  the  negation  of  the  crime  is  secured,  since  the  crime  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  the  mere  succession  of  two  negatives  does  not  make  a  positive.  IV. 
The  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  is  again  evident  when  it  is  seen  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, existing  punishments  bear  no  relations  to  their  corresponding  crimes.  The 
cruelty  of  punishments  is  above  all  the  immoral  element.  There  is  a  manifest  ten- 
dency in  penal  law  to  maintain  cruel  punishments.  This  tendency  finds  its  empirical 
support  in  the  principle  of  intimidation,  which  is  fundamentally  connected  with  ven- 
geance. If  intimidation  is  maintained  it  carries  with  it  logically  all  forms  of  torture 
according  to  their  efficiency  for  the  purpose.  If  not  thus  maintained  it  must  be 
entirely  renounced  as  immoral  in  its  essence,  V.  While  the  moral  point  of  view  has 
penetrated  the  domain  of  law  and  removed  the  most  efficient  forms  of  intimidation, 
there  still  remain  many  useless  cruelties  in  our  penal  systems.  The  moral  law  forbids 
making  man  merely  a  means  for  another's  good.     It  is  then  an  immoral  act  to  punish 
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the  offender  even  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  society.  VI.  Punishment,  in  the  form 
of  reprisal,  is  not  ethically  justifiable,  because  man  is  denied  the  privilege  of  exist- 
ence, the  possibility  of  moral  regeneration  —  an  inherent  right  —  and  is  made  a  pas- 
sive instrument  for  the  safety  of  others.  But  moral  law,  moreover,  demands  an 
effective  reaction  against  crime  and  defines  this  reaction  as  a  legitimate  field  of  active 
charity,  which  restrains  the  manifestation  of  bad  volition,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
society,  but  also  of  the  offender.  Thus  punishment  is  complex  in  nature,  yet  entirely 
subject  to  the  moral  principle  of  charity,  embracing  both  injured  and  offender.  VII. 
The  positive  problem  of  punishment  is  not  the  infliction  of  physical  pain,  but  correc- 
tion. A  public  trusteeship  of  offenders,  composed  of  competent  men,  is  the  only  idea 
of  punishment  permitted  by  ethical  principle.  A  penal  system  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple would  be  more  efficient,  as  well  as  more  equitable  and  humane,  than  the  existing 
system. — Wladimir  Solovieff,  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie,  Juillet,  1897. 

Christian  Socialism. — Democratic  movements  have  hitherto  been  anti-reli- 
gious. Christian  Socialism  aims  at  an  order  based  on  natural  rights  and  on  divinely 
revealed  rights.  It  ignores  historic  rights.  But  historic  rights  fix  the  bonds'of  society, 
and  their  continuity  is  necessary  to  its  life.  They  may  be  transformed.  In  Christian 
societies  they  change  with  conditions,  but  the  change  is  progress  only  when  historic 
continuity  is  kept.  Present  evils  are  social  as  well  as  individual.  God  has  made  man 
social.  Society  is  the  means  necessary  to  perfect  him.  The  better  the  instrument, 
the  greater  the  improvement,  the  more  rapid  man's  ascent.  The  social  state  is  not  of 
human  invention,  neither  are  its  forms.  Then  there  remains  nothing  to  invent,  but 
only  to  adapt  to  conditions  the  essential  laws  of  society  and  the  laws  peculiar  to  the 
historic  formation  of  a  society.  The  programme  of  Christian  Socialism  puts  the  reli- 
gious question  aside  by  claiming  for  the  church  only  the  rights  of  any  private  associa- 
tion. This  is  probably  not  due  to  a  principle,  but  in  order  not  to  be  isolated  from  the 
general  democratic  movement.  The  historic  school  says  that  neither  in  theory  nor 
practice  can  we  ignore  that  society  is  historically  Christian,  and  that  the  Revolution 
was  the  dechristianization  of  society.  The  programme,  of  course,  calls  for  religious 
liberty,  but  can  the  state  live  without  a  public  guardian  of  its  faith,  and  without  fixed 
relations  with  this  authority?  By  "religious  liberty"  is  generally  meant  a  neutrality 
tolerant  of  all  religions  and  of  all  forms  of  irreligion,  the  state  without  God,  or  at  least 
without  the  God  of  Christians.  In  other  points  we  accept  the  programme,  universal 
suffrage,  administrative  decentralization,  the  referendum,  etc.  The  apostles  of  democ- 
racy treat  the  higher  classes  as  enemies  and  seem  to  fancy  that  the  Fourth  Estate 
ought  to  be  the  whole  of  society.  Society  has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  an 
organization  of  classes.  With  the  re-establishment  of  Christianity,  classes  will  be 
diversified  by  their  functions,  but  not  therefore  subordinated.  Le  Play  summed  up 
this  coordination  of  the  elements  of  society  in  the  formula,  "Theocracy  in  souls, 
democracy  in  the  community,  aristocracy  in  the  province,  monarchy  in  the  family  and 
the  state.*'  These  elements  are  constantly  present,  but  with  varying  acceptation  in 
each  nation  and  each  age.  The  political  problem  lies  in  determining  their  form  and 
interdependence  for  the  present  hour. — Marquis  De  La-Tour-du-Pin  Chambly, 
V Association  Catholique^  Aout  1897. 

The  Psychological  Bases  of  Sociology.— I.  Social  phenomena  lend  them- 
selves to  a  double  method  —  the  scientific  and  the  teleological.  This  duality  is  appar- 
ently contradictory,  the  inflexible  law  of  causality  being  incompatible  with  conscious 
effort  of  the  human  will  toward  what  ought  to  be.  The  moral  side  of  social  life 
appears  as  the  consequence  of  historic  causes,  and  prolongs  in  an  interminable  series 
antecedent  phenomena  which  render  absolutely  necessary  the  appearance  of  certain 
facts.  The  social  ideal  ot  the  future  ceases  to  be  strictly  ideal  and  becomes  the  neces- 
sary resultant  of  historic  development.  The  solution  of  this  methodological  contra- 
diction has  l)een  sought  in  a  violation  of  the  evolutionary  metho<i  by  a  division  of 
phenomena  into  two  categories  —  those  which  are  subject  to  determinism,  and  those 
which  are  not.  Such  division,  however,  is  merely  arbitrary.  It  is  likewise  only  an 
evasion  to  maintain  that  conscious  effort,  though  it  cannot  change,  may  accelerate 
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social  evolution.  The  solution  of  the  apparent  contradiction  must  be  found  outside 
the  domain  of  phenomena  themselves.  The  rule  of  causality  is  exclusive  in  the 
domain  of  pure  phenomena,  whether  physical  or  psychical.  But  all  phenomena  enter 
the  ethical  form  when  looked  upon  in  their  relation  to  the  subject,  the  thinking  being. 
II.  The  essence  of  phenomenality  is  possibility  of  representation  as  an  object  of 
thought.  "  Existence  "  is  equivalent  to  possibility  of  becoming  an  object  of  thought. 
The  object  of  thought  contains  implicitly  the  notion  of  the  thinking  subject.  Intuition 
itself  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  negative  character  of  the  subject.  The  negative 
side  of  consciousness,  the  thinking  subject,  is  that  which,  necessarily  conditioning  all 
phenomena,  is  not  itself  phenomenon  and  thus  eliminates  causality  from  itself.  III. 
The  nature  of  the  object  of  sociology.  Social  phenomena,  being  first  of  all  phe- 
nomena—  objects  of  thought  —  are  included  in  the  two  forms  of  our  intuition.  In  the 
domain  of  social  life  a  phenomenon  cannot  be  social  without  being  at  the  same  time 
either  material  or  mental.  Nevertheless  social  phenomena  possess  a  specific  attribute. 
Physical  phenomena  become  social  when  they  become  bearers  of  human  wants.  A 
psychic  phenomenon  becomes  social  when  it  ceases  to  be  merely  an  inner  state  of  con- 
sciousness and  acquires  an  objective  character  —  a  desire  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
social  fact.  The  specific  attribute  of  social  phenomena  is  the  synthesis  of  the  physi- 
cal and  psychic  categories.  Physical  phenomena  spiritualize  in  becoming  social; 
psychic  objectify ;  both  become  psychic  facts.  IV.  By  reason  of  this  psychico-objec- 
tive  character  of  social  phenomena  there  has  been  formed  the  hypothesis  of  a  super- 
individual  collective  consciousness,  corresponding  to  the  hypothesis  of  "elementary 
sensations"  in  the  individual,  which  is  a  synthesis  of  individual  consciousnesses.  Both 
hypotheses,  however,  are  founded  upon  a  philosophical  error.  They  forget  the  fact 
that  the  human  mind,  by  which  everything  manifests  its  being,  cannot  be  translated 
into  something  else  than  itself,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  explanations  outside  of 
human  thought,  that  is,  attempting  to  put  phenomena  into  ultra-phenomenality.  {Con- 
tinued).— Edouard  Abramowski,  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie,  Aout-Septem- 
bre,  1897. 

Disorganization  of  the  Family  and  its  Social  Consequences. — The  con- 
stitution of  the  family  is  the  essential  element  in  society.  Upon  its  character  depends 
the  quality  of  the  whole  social  life.  Decadence  commenced  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
when  the  organization  of  the  family  was  weakened.  In  the  last  quarter-century  tend- 
encies toward  disorganization  in  the  French  family  have  become  clearly  apparent. 
There  are  five  general  causes  of  this  disorganization,  which  hold  for  all  classes  of 
society:  (i)  Destruction  of  religious  belief,  which  has  carried  with  it  weakening  of 
moral  principles;  (2)  the  general  desire,  to  which  parents  often  sacrifice  everything  else, 
to  raise  their  children  to  a  ^higher  position  than  their  own ;  (3)  weakening  of  the 
authority  of  parents  and  of  the  respect  which  their  children  show  them ;  (4)  thirst  for 
pleasure  ;  (5)  abuse  of  divorce.  Among  the  causes  which  apply  specially  to  particular 
classes  of  society  are  the  following:  (i)  the  passion  for  money-making,  particularly 
apparent  in  the  bourgeoise,  which  leads  to  neglect  of  the  education  and  care  of  children 
and  inculcates  in  them  a  spirit  of  selfishness  ;  (2)  the  instability  of  the  life  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  cities  in  the  matter  of  housing,  occupation  and  wages  ;  (3)  the  alcoholic 
habit.  Some  of  the  social  consequences  of  the  disorganization  are  :  (i)  increase  of  the 
crime  of  infanticide  :  (2)  increase  in  the  number  of  acts  of  brutality  committed  by 
parents  on  children  ;  (3)  increase  in  the  criminality  of  children  and  young  poeple. 
Energetic  remedies  must  be  applied  to  meet  the  evil  of  family  disorganization.  Reli- 
gious beliefs'must  be  brought  back  to  the  family.  To  this  end  the  school  must  be  favor- 
able to  religion.  Religious  neutrality  in  schools  has  proved  to  be  an  impossibility. 
Parents  must  act  in  the  family  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  respect  of  their  children. 
A  distinctly  moral  education  must  be  added  to  the  intellectual  instruction  both  in  the 
school  and  the  family.  Finally,  divorce  should  be  made  attainable  only  in  extreme 
cases.  —  Ernest  Passez,  La  Kiforme  Sociale,  ler  Septembre,  1897. 
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All  industries,  hotels,  and  even  the  schools,  are  let  to  contract- 
ors. The  adult  teachers  have  no  authority  whatever,  cannot 
punish  for  failure  in  lessons;  they  are  simply  advisors  and  attend- 
ants. Some  enterprising  citizen,  for  example,  will  take  a  con- 
tract to  prepare  a  history  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  at  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  The  history  must  be  accurate  in  all 
points,  grammatically  and  legibly  written,  and  bound  for  pres- 
ervation. The  contractor  is  fined  on  all  defects  in  his  work. 
He  hires  assistants  and  divides  the  field  according  to  the  capa- 
cities of  his  employes.  The  little  company  engaged  on  this 
particular  work  then  ransack  all  the  books,  magazines,  and 
cyclopedias  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Republic.  And  so 
this  one  contract^  becomes  a  school  in  history,  reading,  writings 
punctuation,  and  s'elf-reliant  research.  Similar  methods  are 
followed  in  all  the  branches.  The  bank  cashier  lets  contracts 
for  sums  in  arithmetic  based  on  his  dealings  with  customers. 
Maps  and  surveys  are  bargained  for,  and  the  entire  range  of 
learning  is  reduced  to  a  mercantile  basis.  As  a  result  the  out- 
side visitor  is  amazed  both  at  the  fund  of  knowledge  gained  by 
the  youngsters  and  the  bombardment  of  questions  aimed  at  him 
concerning  all  the  subjects  which  they  are  studying.  The 
motive  of  all  this  is,  first,  the  necessity  of  earning  wages  for  food 
and    shelter,  and,  second,    the  desire  to  excel  and  become  ai\ 
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authority  on  some  subject.  Such  excellence  is  closely  bound  up 
with  pecuniary  advancement.  One  boy  fond  of  study,  having 
borrowed  all  he  could  and  being  pressed  by  his  creditors, 
announced    a  course  of  three  lectures   on   *' Moses,"  "Abraham 

Lincoln,"  and  "Tompkins 
County."  The  proceeds  paid 
his  debts  and  gave  him  leisure 
for  another  season.  Another 
boy  who  had  collected  animals, 
plants,  and  stones  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  vainly 
tried  to  interest  his  fellow-cit- 
izens in  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
finally  advertised  a  dime  mu- 
seum. At  the  hour  appointed 
a  line  of  two  hundred  citizens, 
each  with  his  dime,  was  waiting 
at  the  door.  They  marched 
through  the  museum,  examined 
the  very  specimens  they  had 
spurned,  and  voted  the  show  a 
success.  Other  boys  have  given  stereopticon  lectures,  concerts,  and 
athletic  exhibitions.  Many  examples  might  be  given,  showing  the 
marked  individuality  of  this  svstem  of  education.  The  law  is  the 
chief  road  to  eminence.  Boys  who  in  New  York  are  dodging  the 
police  are  here  in  the  corners  studying  the  statutes  of  New  York, 
codes  of  procedure,  or  Reed's  parliamentary  rules.  In  the  first 
two  years  there  was  a  large  amount  of  civil  litigation,  and  the 
lawyers  made  good  fees.  Gradually,  however,  the  citizens  dis- 
covered that  the  court's  awards  were  so  light  and  the  legal 
expenses  .so  heavy  that  in  1897  there  were  few  civil  suits.  The 
richest  boy  in  1897  was  the  most  successful  lawyer,  who  left  in 
the  fall  with  an  accumulation  of  ;^53.  His  practice  was  wholly 
in  the  defense  against  criminal  charges.  The  district  attorney, 
elected  by  popular  vote,  receives  a  salary. 

The  industrial  classes  in  carpentering,  farming,  and  so  on,  are 
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all  conducted  by  boy  contractors  with  the  advice  of  skilled 
mechanics.  Mr.  George,  however,  is  acting  as  his  own  con- 
tractor in  the  building  of  a  model  cottage  now  under  construc- 
tion.    Wages  here  are  the  same  as  in  the  schools.     Certain  boys 

on  their  own  responsibility  have      

set  up  a  barber  shop,  shoe  shop, 
and  tailor  shop.  Others  have 
gone  into  retail  merchandizing 
of  all  kinds.  Out  of  this  grew 
the  tariff  contest. 

The  legislature  in  1895  ^^^ 
granted  the  privilege  to  "go 
out  of  bounds,"  to  citizens  who 
could  pav  a  license  fee  of  $5. 
In  1 897  this  was  repealed,  and  a 
commission  was  created  to  grant 

passes  for  each  day,  on  examination  based  on  fitness  and  a  record 
of  industry  for  the  day.  In  either  case  these  boys  brought  in 
apples,  candies,  and  other  products  which  they  had  bought  or 
begged  from  the  neighborhood,  and  sold  them  to  citizens.  A 
few    of  this  class    of    speculators    became  wealthy.     The  local 

dealers,  who  had  jjurchased 
their  supplies  from  the  govern- 
ment, protested.  The  agitation 
became  popular,  the  legislature 
listened,  and  a  35  per  cent, 
tariff  was  levied  on  all  imports. 
As  the  citizens  were  nearlv  all 
Tammany  democrats,  the  infer- 
ence is  that  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory  confronted  them. 

The  Republic  has  had  its 
trusts  and  monopolies.  In  1896  a  senator  and  his  partner 
secured  contracts  for  the  three  hotels  —  Delmonico's,  patron- 
ized by  aristocrats,  where  meals  were  twenty-five  cents,  and 
Sherry's  and  the  Cortland,  where  meals  were  ten  cents.     They 
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doubled  the  charges.  Then  followed  an  uproar,  and  a  candi- 
date arose  among  the  masses  in  contest  for  the  senator's  seat  at 
the  ensuing  election.  His  platform  had  one  plank  —  down  with 
the   trust.      The    senator    foresaw    the    outcome    and   dissolved 

the  trust  after  one  meal.  Woman's 
suffrage  has  had  varying  fortunes. 
The  girls  in  1895,  ^^rly  in  the 
season,  mildly  agitated  for  the 
ballot.  The  legislature  without 
much  discussion  granted  it.  Then 
a  young  politician,  a  smooth 
"ladies'  man,"  persuaded  the  girls 
that  voting  was  unladylike.  The 
girls  actually  petitioned  the  presi- 
dent to  veto  the  bill.  He  did  so. 
Soon,  however,  the  boys  assessed  a  new 
tax  for  a  certain  project,  of  which  the 
girls  were  to  pay  one-half.  The  girls,  being  only  one-fourth  of 
the  population,  felt  the  pressure,  but  had  no  voice  in  controlling 
it.  They  now  petitioned  again  for  the  ballot.  After  a  warm 
discussion,  it  was  granted  by  a  succeeding  legislature.  When 
the  amendments  to  the  state  laws  were  abrogated,  July  i,  1896, 
this  one  went  with  the  others ;  but  the  legislature  reenacted  it, 
and  a  girl  sat  in  the  senate  during  that  summer.  The  abroga- 
tion of  1897,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  large  number  of 
disqualified  summer  citizens  already  mentioned ;  and  these, 
knowing  that  the  girls  would  vote  with  the  conservative 
"residents' "  party,  prevented  the  reenactment  of  the  suffrage 
law.  The  defenseless  position  of  the  girls  in  legislation  in 
1897  places  them  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  courts  and  in 
appointments  to  responsible  positions.  They  claim  that  they 
are  generally  persecuted.  And  their  claim  seems  sound,  for 
they  do  not  have  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  to  repre- 
sent them  in  voting,  as  do  the  women  of  the  larger  republic. 
The  rage  with  which  I  heard  a  girl  denounce  the  police,  the 
judge,  and  the  boy  who  paid   her  fine  to  keep  her  out  of  jail, 
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revealed    the    sense    of    injustice    always    ready    to    burst    into 
expression. 

The  treatment  of  criminals  in  the  Republic  sometimes  meets 
with  that    maudlin   sympathy  from   outsiders   characteristic   of 
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prison  sentiment  in  other  quarters.  It  seems  cruel  for  boys  to 
condemn  their  fellows  to  stripes  (bed-ticking),  to  bars  and 
bread  and  water,  to  ten  hours'  hard  work  every  day,  and  to 
terms  as  long  as  a  month.  But  we  must  remember  that  these 
boys  are  hard  cases.  Over  half  of  the  winter  residents  have 
been  convicted  of  crime,  some  have  served  in  prisons,  and  two 
or  three  are  now  under  suspended  sentence.  Then,  too,  they 
have  trial  by  jury  of  their  peers;  and  Mr.  George  says  that  he 
does  not  remember  a  case  where  the  sentence  has  not  been 
conscientiously  just.  The  longest  sentence  yet  imposed — one 
month  —  was  for  a  crime,  sodomy,  which  the  law  of  the  state 
places  as  high  as  twenty  years. 
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A  study  of  the  bovs  who  have  been  on  the  ground  a  vear  or 
more  will  remove  any  hasty  sympathy.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
those  who  now  are  of  the  highest  character  were  the  most  invet- 
erate convicts  during  their  early  citizenship.     When  they  first 

came  they  boasted  of  their 
crimes,  but  the  citizens,  instead 
of  adoring  them  in  proportion 
to  their  villainy,  as  is  the  well- 
known  sentiment  in  prisons  and 
among  the  craft  in  general, 
were  shy  of  them,  and  those 
who  had  money  held  on  to  their 
pocketbooks.  Now  these  same 
boys  are  keenly  sensitive  over 
their  past  record,  are  chagrined 
at  any  reference  to  it ;  and  their 
sensitiveness  is  honorably  re- 
spected by  all.  To  be  judged 
by  one's  peers  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  moral  being.  There 
is  none  of  that  glory  in  it  which  sustains  the  culprit  in  the  face 
of  the  ordinary  police  and  courts.  The  Junior  Republic  is  the 
only  agency  that  has,  as  yet,  been  able  to  reach  that  most  per- 
sonal and  deadly  of  all  the  vices  that  have  thus  far  confounded 
the  managers  of  prisons,  reformatories,  orphans'  homes,  and 
schools,  namely,  masturbation.  The  boys  took  this  matter  in 
hand  themselves  without  any  suggestion  from  Mr.  George.  A 
bill  was  carried  through  the  legislature  making  it  a  crime  and 
prescribing  punishment.  The  law-makers  reasoned  that  such  a 
culprit  was  an  injury,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  Republic. 
The  first  arrest  and  conviction  on  this  charge  so  humiliated  the 
criminal  in  his  own  estimation  that  within  twenty  minutes  after 
being  locked  up  he  had  torn  a  sheet  in  strips  and  hanged  him- 
self by  the  neck  to  a  rafter.  Only  the  outcry  of  other  prisoners 
and  the  (juick  action  of  the  jailer  saved  his  life.  The  solemn 
effect  of  this  tragic  event  on  all  the  citizens  has  continued  per- 
manently, and   only  the  very   newest   arrivals   are   ever  arrested 
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for  a  like  offense.  Many  boys  who  had  been  addicted  to  the 
practice  have  been  completely  cured,  and  have  become  energetic 
and  promising  citizens.  Any  social  arrangement  which  can  ihus 
reach  the  inmost  springs  of  moral  character,  where  famous 
reformatories  have  confessedly 
failed,  certainly  contains  pow- 
erful agencies  for  good. 

Of  course  there  are  wide 
differences  in  the  susceptibility 
and  educability  of  those  who 
come  to  the  Republic.  The 
most  hopeless  cases  are  those 
who  come  from  the  orphans' 
homes.  These  show  the  me- 
chanical, unimpressionable 
limpness  of  the  de-individual- 
ized, institutional  product.  They 
are  indeed  pitiful,  compared 
with  the  rushing  vigor  of  the 
other  citizens.  The  most  hope- 
ful cases  are  the  leaders  of  the  gangs  of  toughs,  the  despair 
of  the  city  police.  Their  crimes  are  more  often  the  natural 
expression  in  their  environment  of  their  love  of  adventure  and 
excitement.  Given  the  avenues  and  ambitions  of  the  Republic, 
and  they  become  the  ablest  chiefs  of  police,  lawyers,  students, 
and  workers.  Such  boys  have  already  taken  high  rank  in 
schools  and  business  outside  the  Republic,  and  several  of  them 
are  preparing  for  college  courses. 

The  legal  age  of  citizens  is  twelve  to  twenty-one  years.  A 
little  fellow  nine  years  of  age  was  sent  down  from  Syracuse, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  present  writer,  on  parole  from  a 
reform  school  whither  he  had  been  sentenced  on  five  charges 
of  arson  and  two  of  burglary.  He  was  too  young  for  citizen- 
ship. One  of  the  boys  had  some  time  before  suggested  :  **  I  tell 
you  wot  Mr.  George  the  trouble  here  is  that  the  boys  don't  have 
any  ting  to  love  and  care  fur.     I    tink  every  feller  ought   Icr  be 
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compelled  to  adopt  a  cat."  This  suggestion  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  Charley.  A  foster  parent  was  found  in  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  who  had  served  two  years  in  a  state  prison  for  horse- 
stealing.     His   theory   of  parentage   was  the   disciplinary   one, 

and  in  applying  the  rod  Charley 
was  filled  with  homesickness 
and  ran  away.  This  was  what 
the  police  of  Syracuse  said  of 
course  would  happen,  for  Char- 
ley was  plainly  a  born  criminal. 
After  two  weeks  he  was  cap- 
tured. This  time  a  new  foster 
parent  thirteen  years  old,  the 
boy  who  had  suggested  the 
adoption  of  cats,  was  secured. 
He  took  Charley  to  his  room.  "Charley,"  he  said,  "I  love 
you.  You  have  been  a  bad  boy.  But  I  want  to  make  a  man 
of  you.  We  will  pray  for  help."  And  down  on  their  knees 
they  began  their  mutual  obligations.  Six  months  later  Charley 
was  leading  the  prayer  meeting,  and  is  today  the  best  loved  and 
hardest  working,  chubby,  red-headed  urchin  in  the  Republic. 

It  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  the  strong  emphasis  in 
the  Republic  on  money-getting  may  not  induce  self-aggrandize- 
ment and  those  very  qualities  of  selfishness  which  reformatory 
work  should  overcome.  There  have,  indeed,  been  symptoms  of 
this  result,  especially  in  the  summer  of  1896.  Well-to-do  cit- 
izens, being  elected  to  the  legislature,  successfully  obstructed 
income  taxes  and  taxes  on  savings,  but  imposed  heavy  poll  taxes. 
Instead  of  providing  by  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
(incurred  through  a  decision  of  the  court  against  the  government 
awarding  $200  to  contractors  for  violation  of  contract),  they  con- 
tinued the  debt  at  6  per  cent,  a  week  to  their  own  advantage  as 
creditors.  Later,  however,  the  boys  discovered  in  a  text-book 
on  public  finance  the  device  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  by  adopting 
this  means  the  debt  was  paid  off  in  thirty  weeks.  Mention  has 
already  been   made  of  the   excessive   speculations   and   sudden 
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riches  of  the  millionaires  during  the  period  of  fluctuating  cur- 
rency. This  had  so  demoralizing  an  effect  that  in  1897,  ^^ 
already  shown,  the  democratic 
features  of  citizen  enterprise 
were  abandoned  in  j)art,  and  the 
industries  were  monopolized  by 
Mr.  George  himself  as  a  suc- 
cessful means  for  obviatini^ 
such  evils. 

While  such  was  the  case  on 
the  one  hand,  there  was  on  the 
other  hand  a  marked  develop- 
ment of  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  good  character 
and  the  personal  welfare  of 
each  other.  The  citizens,  being 
individually  responsible  for  the 
government,  are  not  willing,  as 

in  ordinary  institutions,  to  leave  the  moral  training  and  personal 
integrity  of  their  fellows  to  the  adult  management.     The  officials, 

by  virtue  of  their  office,  have 
this  responsibility  brought 
directly  home  to  them,  and 
their  knowledge  of  their  fel- 
lows makes  their  methods 
keenly  discriminating.  An 
adult  chief  of  police  had 
vainly  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  vermin.  When  a  boy 
was  appointed,  he  drew  up  the 
thirteen  policemen  in  line  and 
said :  *'  The  first  feller  I  find 
""^  '^'^''■"  with   a  louse   on  him,  I'll  fine 

him  ten  cents  a  louse,  sec."  The  vermin  disappeared.  What  is 
true  of  vermin  is  true  of  all  other  personal  evils,  physical  and 
moral,  with  which  the  officials  arc  required  to  deal. 
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The  same  is  true  of  citizens.  The  dignity  of  citizenship  is 
here  a  pervasive  fact.  A  visitor  who  was  being  shown  the 
grounds  bv  a  voung  citizen  said  :   "  I  suppose  you  are  very  proud 


OFFICERS  OF  THK  i'.All  ALIGN 


of  your  institution."     *'  Institution,  ma'am,  I'll   have  you  know 
this  is  not  an  institution  —  this  is  a  republic." 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  trained  in  the  traditional  charity,  no 
matter  how  enthusiastic  his  support  of  the  Republic,  to  enter  fully 
into  its  s])irit.  One  of  the  helpers,  a  woman  of  sincerest  devotion 
and  popularity  among  the  citizens,  who,  like  the  others,  served  gra- 
tuitously, was  frequently  shocked  by  their  independence  towards 
the  helpers,  and  even  Mr.  George  himself.  She  called  it  inso- 
lence, whereas  it  was  only  the  equality  of  common  citizenship, 
for  Mr.  George  submits  himself  consistently  to  all  their  laws 
and  their  business  methods.  On  one  occasion,  after  witnessing 
a  peculiarly  trying  expression  of  this  independence,  this  woman 
upbraided  a  girl   in   the  true  spirit  of  the  extant  charity  :   "  You 
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are  utterly  ungrateful  ;  you  do  not  appreciate  a  particle  of  all 

that  is  being  done  for  you.     You  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 

everything  you  get  here  is  given  to  you.     You  ought  to  show 

some  gratitude."  *•  Is  that  so?" 

said  the  girl,  **  Why,  I  thought 

we   were   earning  our   living," 

and  the  cruel  insistence  on  her 

pauperism    crushed    the    girl's 

heart,  and  in  tears  she  sought 

consolation   from   Mr.  George. 

This  is  the  noble  distinction  of 

the    Republic    that   it   has    no 

place  for  that  current  charity 

which  makes  of  the   recipients 

fawning    paupers  or   dogged 

criminals,  and  of  the  givers  complacent  philanthropists.     It  is 

in  truth  a   republic,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  its  manliness  and 

strong  sense  of  mutual  responsibility. 

The  spirit  of  the  Republic  is  condensed   in  its  slogan,  com- 
posed by  the  boys,  and  yelled  with  fervor  : 
*'Sszz!   Boom!   Hear  Ye  This!  ! 

Down  with  the  boss  ;  down  with  the  tramp ; 

Down  with  the  pauper ;  down  with  the  scamp. 

Up  with  the  freeman;  up  with  the  wise  ; 

Up  with  the  thrifty;  on  to  the  prize. 

Who  are  we  ?     Why-  We-  are-thc  CITIZENS  of  the  G.  J.  R. 

We  love  our  land  and  we  would  die 

To  kecj)  Old  Glory  in  the  sky." 
Though  Mr.  George  is  a  devoted  Christian  and  a  Methodist 
with  missionary  zeal,  yet  church  and  state  are  clearly  separated. 
The  boys  and  girls  themselves  organized  a  voluntary  prayer  meet- 
ing, and  the  funds  collected  were  devoted  to  the  poor.  When 
the  evils  of  pauperism  came  to  be  appreciated,  this  disposition 
was  abandoned,  and  a  citizen  missionary  was  employed  to  engage 
in  work  among  the  others.  The  prayer  meetings  would  serve  as 
models  for  many  churches.    The  contributions  for  religious  work 
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are  large.  Boys  often  pay  the  fines  of  those  who  have  been 
severely  mulcted,  and  even  the  greediest  speculators  have 
shown  generous  traits  in  befriending  others. 

It  is  especially  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes  that  the 

good  results  of  this  feeling  of 
citizenship  and  mutual  respon- 
sibility come  strongly  into  play. 
It  may  be  said  that  girls  here 
are  safer  than  on  the  streets 
or  under  their  mothers'  con- 
trol, where  they  are  not  kept 
closely  at  home.  Several  cases 
have  occurred  where  girls  with 
AWKWARD  SQUAD  y^^^  records  have,  on  their  first 

arrival,  made  overtures  to  boys  of  similarly  low  and  weak 
character.  Immediately  the  better  class  of  girls  have  seen 
the  situation,  and,  without  suggestion  from  the  management, 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  make  friends  of  the  newcom- 
ers and  to  stay  by  them  until  the  general  public  opinion  of  the 
community  had  taken  strong  enough  hold  to  make  them  self- 
reliant.  I  have  myself  seen  the  transformation  thus  wrought 
■within  a  year  upon  a  peculiarly  wayward  girl  of  this  type,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  an  institution  solely  for  girls,  on 
account  of  surreptitious  escapades  with  boys.  She  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  characters  in  the  Republic.  Another  girl  said 
to  a  woman  visitor  :  "My  ambition  is  to  have  the  same  influ- 
•ence  for  good  over  the  girls  that  Jakey  (the  president)  has  over 
the  boys." 

Here  in  the  Republic  there  is  no  glamour  of  poetry  over  the 
•opposite  sex.  The  frailties  and  meannesses  of  all  are  too  well 
known.  Poetry  must  be  blind  to  such.  The  boys,  to  be  sure, 
are  at  the  "woman-hating"  period  of  life.  They  either  ignore 
the  girls  or  respect  them.  Taken  altogether,  the  community 
seems  to  contain  within  itself  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals 
•of  upright  life,  and  enough  consciousness  of  responsibility  for 
others  to  make  the  relations  between  boys  and  girls  more  sensi- 
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ble  and  straightforward  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  under 
the  ordinary  management  by  adults. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  prominence  given  to  the 
police,  to   courts  and   litigation,  in  the  Republic  will   have  evil 


BASEBALL  NINE 


tendencies  ;  that  among  the  class  of  people  from  whom  the 
children  come  these  are  already  too  prominent,  and  are  the 
means  for  increasing  petty  spites  and  neighborhood  dissensions. 
Such  may,  indeed,  have  been  at  first  the  case,  but  I  have  men- 
tioned above  the  decrease  in  civil  litigation,  owing  to  the  expe- 
rienced costliness  of  the  proceedings.  As  for  criminal  cases, 
the  fact  that  in  1896  the  police  force  numbered  fourteen,  while 
in  1897  the  number  was  only  two,  indicates  a  falling  off  in 
crime.  Without  doubt  arrests  are  made  through  spite  and 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  prosecuting  witnesses.  I  have  seen 
such  on  the  ground,  and  have  heard  charges  of  others.  Hut 
that  the   spite  and   retaliation  would  be  lessened   through  the 
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abolition  of  the  boy  police  and  judiciary,  and  the  substitution  of 
adult  administration,  by  no  means  follows.  The  alternative  is 
between  orderly,  law-abiding  settlement  of  disputes  through 
what  is  essentially  arbitration,  and  disorderly  settlement  through 

fights  and  "gangs."  Resist- 
ance to  an  officer  is  punished 
as  heavily  as  other  offenses. 
But  officers  are  amenable  to 
the  courts  for  abuse  of  power. 
The  chief  of  police  who  first 
organized  the  force  and  held 
office  for  two  years  with  high- 
est efficiency  was  at  last  re- 
moved by  the  commissioners 
on  his  first  offense  of  striking 
a  boy  whom  he  was  trying  to 
arrest.  I  have  seen  a  couple 
of  cases  where  a  citizen  who, 
being  unjustly  assaulted,  took 
the  Faustrecht  into  his  own 
hands,  was  as  severely  fined  by 
the  courts  as  the  original 
offender.  Here  the  youngsters  apprehend  the  inside  rationale 
of  police,  courts,  and  law,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  no  honor  in  being  condemned  by  a  jury  of 
one's  peers.  In  more  than  half  the  cases  the  culprit  pleads 
guilty,  and  the  fine  is  imposed  by  the  judge  without  trial.  The 
entire  administration  of  justice  is  such  a  matter  of  fact  and  so 
remote  from  the  city  police  court  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
anything  but  a  true  sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
citizenship  can  be  fostered  by  it. 

The  Republic  is  as  yet  plainly  in  the  experimental  stage.  It 
has  by  no  means  been  reduced  to  a  system  so  that  it  could  be 
put  in  operation  anywhere  by  anybody  and  then  be  left  to  work 
itself.  The  experience  of  Mr.  George  with  adult  helpers  has 
convinced  him  that  not  more  than  one   or   two  of   all  who   have 
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been  with  him  would  be  able  successfully  to  conduct  a  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  willing  to  place  any  one  of  a 
dozen  of  the  older  boys  themselves  at  the  head  of  independent 
colonies.  The  secret  of  success  is  a  masterly  non-interference. 
When  matters  go  wrong,  when  fights 
and  brawls  are  rampant,  when  in- 
justice is  done,  the  adult  is  eager 
to  descend  like  a  dramatic  deus 
ex  machina  and  set  things  right. 
But  the  spirit  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment insists  that  the  citizens 
must  learn  from  their  own  fail- 
ures, and.  further,  that  individuals 
must  occasionallv  suffer  from 
wrongs  done  bv  the  community  of 
which  they  personally  are  guiltless.  In 
this  alone  is  the  vitality  of  growth 
and    improvement.      That   the    Junior 

Republic  will  develop  rationally  and  soundly  no  one  can  doubt 
who  studies  it  carefully  on  the  ground.  The  plans  now  under 
way  provide  for  cottages  accommodating  ten  or  fifteen  citizens, 
instead  of  the  existing  large  barracks  and  tents.  Thus  the 
individual  will  be  more  clearly  separated  from  the  mass.  These 
cottages  are  each  to  have  an  adult  housekeeper,  but  citizens 
organized  as  a  business  corporation  in  each  will  be  independent 
of  other  cottages,  will  own  and  cultivate  their  separate  tracts  of 
land,  provide  their  own  table,  and  so  on. 

The  Republic  is  legally  incorporated  under  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  it  is  purposed  that  new  "states"  be  organized  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  George. 
Property  worth  a  half  million  dollars  in  Pennsylvania  is  already 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  for  the  purpose.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  George  will  not  be  drawn  away  from  his 
Freeville  experiment,  for  here  is  a  truly  growing  organism  capable 
of  manifold  development,  and  as  it  continues  to  be  shaped  under 
his  guidance,  it  will  reveal   new   devices  and  suggestions  which 
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can  then  be  readily  applied  in  institutions,  schools,  and  republics 
throughout  the  land. 

John  R.  Commons. 
Syracusk  University. 


A  MINOR— lo  YEARS  OF  AGE 


STUDIES    IN    POLITICAL   AREAS.     II. » 

INTELLECTUAL,    POLITICAL,    AND    ECONOMIC    EFFECTS    OF    LARGE 

AREAS. 

The  spaces  into  which  we  must  fit  our  political  ideas  and 
plans  are  measured  by  the  general  space  in  which  we  live. 
Therefore  we  find  special  conceptions  on  a  large  scale  and  on  a 
small ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  individual  as  in  the  nation 
that  these  ideas  expand  or  contract  with  the  environing  space 
without  regard  to  the  general  law  of  the  growth  of  political 
areas  with  civilization.  A  great  territory  invites  to  bold  expan- 
sion ;  a  small  one  engenders  a  faint-hearted  huddling  of  the 
population.  The  range  of  the  inward  as  of  the  outward  vision 
is  capable  of  being  increased  in  every  individual  ;  and  while  he 
gauges  the  extent  of  his  geographical  space  by  his  freedom  of 
movement  and  his  right  to  enjoy  it,  he  shapes  accordingly  his 
ideas  and  habits  :  and  so  as  a  whole  does  a  people.  We  see  the 
statesman  who  is  animated  in  his  transactions  by  the  spirit  of 
his  nation,  measuring  all  claims  for  territory  by  the  same  standard 
by  which  the  farmer  lays  out  his  fields.  The  Dalrymple  farm 
near  Fargo,  Dakota,  is  just  as  characteristically  American  as  the 
three  and  a  half  million  square  miles  area  of  the  United  States. 
The  political  territory  which  has  thus  been  acquired  can  be 
broken  up  again,  but  the  idea  of  its  greatness  endures,  often  to 
be  brought  down  after  centuries  from  the  realm  of  political 
ideals  and  planted  again  in  the  awakened  political  consciousness 
as  a  new  territorial  conception,  and  so  to  bear  fruit,  as  in  the 
recent  history  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Geographical  space  in  general,  not  a  particular  region,  is 
estimated  according  to  the  power  which  must  be  expended  for 
its  conquest ;  and  this  power,  in  turn,  is  measured  in  terms  of 

*  Translated  by  Ellin  C.  Skmplb. 
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this  space,  and  will  always  grow  with  the  expansion  of  the  same 
from  age  to  age.  When  Clausewitz,  in  his  Campaign  of  1812  in 
Russia,  says:  ''The  idea  prevalent  in  Berlin  was  that  Napoleon 
must  founder  on  the  great  size  of  the  Russian  empire," '  or 
when  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  New  England  sage,  says,  in 
regard  to  the  United  States  of  America,  that  it  is  particularly  easy 
for  their  people  "  to  originate  the  broadest  views,"  the  fundamen- 
tal thought  in  such  expressions  is  this  space,  which  passes  over 
into  the  spirit  of  the  people,  lending  it  wings  or  making  it  crawl. 
In  this  sense  space  is  a  political  force,  and  not,  as  otherwise 
understood,  merely  a  vehicle  of  political  forces.  In  every 
great  general  or  ruler  we  find  a  largeness  of  spacial  conceptions 
often  far  ahead  of  his  time,  such  as  is  quite  familiar  to  us  in  the 
plans  of  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  a  Charles  the  Great,  or  Napoleon. 
The  quality  that  transforms  the  hero  into  the  statesman  is  the 
insight  into  what  is  spacially  possible  ;  but  the  discoverer  becomes 
famous  by  proving  the  reality  of  that  which  had  been  deemed 
spacially  impossible.  And  the  discerning  historian  detects  behind 
the  events  themselves  the  glimmer  of  their  spacial  conditions, 
and  these  he  brings  out  to  our  view. 

Roads,  the  implements  of  war  in  this  conquest  of  space, 
constitute  one  of  the  titles  to  fame  of  great  rulers ;  these  have 
been  always  builders  of  highways,  canals,  and  bridges.  The 
importance  of  the  shortest  routes  of  communication  over  a  great 
territory  has  been  first  recognized  by  the  prince  and  general, 
certainly  not  by  the  merchant  who  passively  adapts  himself  to 
the  given  conditions.  Not  the  Russian  tradesman,  but  the  Czar 
Nicholas  I,  connected  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  by  the  rec- 
tilinear road  which  has  been  so  often  ridiculed,  but  is  in  such  a 
high  degree  statesmanlike.  However  much  an  expanding  trade, 
with  its  peaceful  methods,  may  have  contributed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  commercial  field,  still  war  has  ever  been  a  great 
school  for  the  faculty  of  mastering  space.  When  generals  gain 
the  greatest  results  by  unexpected  marches,  we  see  in  such  an 
achievement  not  merely  a  physical  exploit,  but  a  purely  intellec- 

^ Posthumous  Works  of  General  Karl  von  Clausewitz,  Vol.  VII,  p.  28. 
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tual  element  of  superior  spacial  conception.  This  gain  has  often 
been  lost,  but  in  the  case  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  it  was  pre- 
served to  the  posterity,  whose  horizon  it  broadened.  Again  and 
again  in  history  the  fact  is  made  evident  that  every  larger  land 
presents  greater  problems,  and  that  he  triumphs  who  finds  the 
solution  for  them.  Summed  up,  they  mean  a  struggle  for  room, 
whereby  the  conception  of  space  continually  grows.  In  our 
century.  North  America  has  taught  even  greater  lessons  in  the 
conduct  of  war  than  has  Russia.  In  the  Civil  War  the  necessity 
impressed  itself  on  both  sides  of  making  use  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  of  overcoming  the  wide 
distances  with  ever  larger  masses  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  return- 
ing to  the  old  institution  of  ]  winter  quarters.  Significant  is  the 
fact  that  the  Confederate  armies  of  the  Southwest  often  con- 
sisted in  half  of  mounted  troops. 

The  school  of  space  is  slow.  Every  nation  must  be  educated 
from  smaller  to  larger  spacial  ideas,  and  this  ever  anew,  for  a 
lapse  from  the  one  stage  into  the  other  constantly  reoccurs. 
National  decay  is  in  every  instance  the  result  of  a  deteriorated 
conception  of  space.  The  vacillating  policy  and  inadequate 
military  methods  of  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war  indicate 
the  progress  of  the  young  state  from  a  doubtful  to  a  sure  terri- 
torial dominion,  destined  to  be  led  as  she  was  by  the  guiding 
hand  of  historical  events  by  way  of  Sicily  to  Libya,  and  thence 
to  Iberia.  Many  a  territorial  conquest  of  the  young  Rome  was 
forced  upon  her  ;  and  only  her  undesigned  supremacy  over  the 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean  led  to  her  final  control  of  that  which, 
in  a  political  sense,  constituted  the  world.  The  still  unsubdued 
regions  to  the  north  and  cast  were,  according  to  Mediterranean 
ideas,  a  dangerously  big  country  ;  but  even  then  one  of  the 
weapons  with  which  Rome  conquered  Greece  was  its  superior 
capacity  for  territorial  control.  It  is  very  interesting  to  follow 
the  changes  in  spacial  conception  from  lands  of  such  clearly 
defined  boundaries  as  Sicily  and  the  Iberian  peninsula.  In  the 
eyes  of  Rome  they  had  already  become  comparatively  small  ; 
measured  by  the   standard  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  were  as 
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large  as  they  had  formerly  seemed  to  Carthage  ;  now  they  are 
again  ordinary  provinces  and  medium  states. 

The  school  of  space  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  a  grow- 
ing state  of  the  same  dimensions  as  one  whose  territorial  devel- 
opment is  arrested  will,  nevertheless,  always  seem  greater  ;  for  a 
part  of  its  future  greatness  is  added,  in  the  sight  of  our  mind's 
eye,  to  that  which  we  actually  behold  and  comprehend.  The 
possibility  of  growth  magnifies  the  image  of  the  expanding  state, 
for  never  is  it  seen  with  sharply  defined  outlines,  but  stretching 
out  from  its  hopeful  present  indefinitely  into  the  future. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the  effects  of  space  which  have 
to  do  only  with  relative  extent.  Contracted  mountain  districts 
lend  a  feeling  of  nearness  to  nature  to  their  inhabitants,  so  far 
as  these  do  not  huddle  together  in  the  valleys.  In  contrast  to 
the  townsman,  the  countryman  enjoys  the  possibility  of  a  more 
free  development  of  his  personality,  since  he  has  more  room 
and  comes  less  often  into  contact  with  his  fellow-men.  The  his- 
toric characteristics  of  the  German  forest  folk,  of  the  agricul- 
tural village  community,  and  the  city-state,  have  a  certain  con- 
nection with  the  wider  or  narrower  area  at  the  disposal  of  the 
clan  and  the  individual.' 

The  capacity  for  territorial  conquest,  which  forms  one  element 
in  "the  qualities  of  a  ruler,"  or  in  "a  talent  for  organization," 
must  meet  a  similar  endowment  in  the  people,  if  it  is  to  lead  to 
an  enduring  extension  of  political  area.  The  combination  of 
ability  for  far-reaching  territorial  dominion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, with  activity  and  adaptability  in  the  masses,  attains  the 
greatest  results.  From  it  the  historical  achievements  of  a  peo- 
ple derive  both  a  certain  swing  and  permanence,  as  was  formerly 
shown  by  the  German  colonization  in  what  forms  today  the 
northeast  of  Germany,  and  later  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements 
in  North  America  and  Australia.  As  the  territory  has  grown, 
this  combination  has  come  to  be  a  system,  whose  methods  and 

*  Von  Wictcrsheim  traces  the  contrast  between  the  Roman  government  and  the 
German  clan-community  back  to  the  narrow  and  broad  territories  from  which  they 
were  respectively  sprung.     Geschichte  der  Vblkerwanderung,  Vol.  I,  p.  347. 
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aims  are  shown  with  unusual  clearness  by  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  There  we  see  the  expansive  policy  of  the  state, 
not  merely  supported,  but  also  prepared  for,  by  the  bold  advance 
and  spread  of  farmer  and  merchant,  as  well  as  of  discoverer 
and  soldier.  The  spirit  of  expansion  goes  through  the  whole 
people,  who,  as  they  spread  industrially,  clear  the  way  for  polit- 
ical extension.  This  combination  became  historic  when  the 
economic  system  peculiar  to^the  southern  plantations,  with  their 
ever-growing  demands  for  fresh  territories,  stamped  upon  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  the  expansive  tendency  which  rap- 
idly, one  after  the  other,  drew  into  its  political  control  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin,  Texas,  and  the  whole  West  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and,  except  for  the  rupture  with  the  northern  states, 
would  have  pushed  still  farther  south  towards  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  Here  the  political  expansion  went  far  in 
advance  of  the  industrial.  But,  if  today  we  see  European 
statesmen  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Pan-American  schemes  of 
the  North  American  as  political  phantasies,  on  the  other  hand 
we  must  consider  the  growing  economic  influence  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.  He  who 
takes  cognizance  of  this  situation  and  preparation  does  not  get 
an  impression  of  something  chimerical,  but  much  rather  calls  to 
mind  how  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Germanic  races  in  particular 
has  always  possessed  a  certain  character  of  health  and  endur- 
ance, just  because  it  advanced  on  soil  industrially  prepared,  or 
went  hand  in  hand  with  industrial  expansion,  never  forgetting 
"the  immense  size  of  the  physical  problem."  From  this  point 
of  view  greater  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  railroad 
lines  of  northern  Mexico,  built  with  North  American  capital,  to  the 
mining  and  industrial  investments  of  the  North  Americans  there, 
and  to  the  Panama  and  Andes  lines.  We  think  we  see  in  them 
the  veins  through  which  political  influence  finds  its  way.  A 
similar  cause  explains  the  success  of  the  Chinese  in  welding  to 
their  old  empire,  which  was  the  smaller,  the  lands  of  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria,  with  an  area  nine  times  that  of  Germany.  It 
was  the  slow,  thorough  work  of  these  smallest  forces,  politically 
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directed  and  protected,  which  conquered  with  the  plow  these 
2,170,000  square  miles,  and  took  such  deep  root  there  that 
France  since  1883  has  been  attacking  them  in  Tongking  in  vain. 

To  the  historians  of  Roman,  German,  and  English  expansion 
an  air  of  health  seems  to  breathe  through  those  times  when 
political  policy  stood  in  close  connection  with  the  labor  of  the 
people ;  but  they  are  often  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of  its 
nature.  The  element  of  health  lay  just  in  this  connection. 
Whenever  we  see  industrial  expansion  proceeding  upon  a  soil 
where  it  immediately  leads  to  political  results  also,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  America  today,  there  we  first  recognize  the  causes  of  so 
many  barriers  and  restrictions  in  Europe,  where  history  has 
become  a  crowding  process  and  where  industrial  interests  and 
politics  must  be  scrupulously  held  apart.  In  a  similar  way  we 
see  the  statesmen  and  geographers  of  Europe  trying,  in  non- 
European  questions,  to  get  rid  of  the  small  conceptions  which 
Europe  inspires.  Sir  J.  Strachey,  in  his  lectures  on  "India" 
(1888),  designed  for  the  use  of  practical  politicians,  empha- 
sizes again  and  again  the  necessity  of  conceiving  India  as  a 
world  in  itself,  between  whose  countries  and  peoples  a  greater 
difference  obtains  than  between  those  of  Europe. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  compare  the  history  of  the  German 
races  in  North  America  with  that  of  the  two  great  Latin  colonial 
powers,  Spain  and  France,  whose  settlements  have  been  almost 
everywhere  separated  from  the  former.  Spain  sent  out  enough 
bold  and  industrious  colonists,  who  rapidly  spread  out  to  Cali- 
fornia and  to  the  La  Plata  ;  but  the  political  organization  which  it 
gave  to  these  lands  was  never  adequate  to  the  needs  of  young 
communities  widely  scattered  and  living  under  entirely  different 
conditions.  The  federative  movement  which  broke  out  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  is  clearly  the  necessary  rebound  from 
the  absurdity  of  dividing  a  mammoth  empire,  which  extended 
through  one  hundred  degrees  of  latitude,  into  three  sub-king- 
doms—  Peru,  Mexico,  and  New  Granada,  which  was  not  added 
till  the  eighteenth  century.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
a  profound  understanding  for  the  organization   of  a   truly    con- 
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tinental  power  according  to  the  geographic  conditions ;  but  she 
lacked  the  colonists  with  which  to  carry  out  completely  her 
beautiful  plan  of  connecting  the  river  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Mississippi  through  the  inland  sea  of  the  great  lakes.* 

An  energetic  people  quickly  spreads  over  a  wide  territory, 
seeking  out  first  the  places  with  highly  favorable  conditions  and 
using  most  rapidly  those  advantages  which  are  most  accessible. 
Something  of  the  power  which  is  employed  to  overcome  the 
distances  is  applied  to  the  industrial  undertakings,  which  in  turn 
derive  therefrom  a  greater  degree  of  activity.  The  general 
advantageous  conditions  for  production  and  trade,  with  their 
large  profits  and  big  wages,  are  still  more  stimulating  in  their 
effect.  The  resources  of  the  new  soil  are  ruthlessly  exploited. 
Superficially  and  monotonously,  cultivation  and  exhaustion  fol- 
low, and  in  field,  forest,  and  mine  quickly  degenerate  into  the 
most  wasteful  exploitation.  All  the  early  processes  of  produc- 
tion in  North  America  are  those  of  a  landowner  who,  with  little 
labor,  works  an  immense  area  for  quick,  high  returns.  In  Russia, 
as  in  North  America  and  Australia,  therefore,  we  see  the  same 
phenomenon  :  every  new  branch  of  production  after  a  few  years 
falls  into  a  crisis  as  a  result  of  feverish  over-production  in  "  the 
hot-house  air  of  colonial  enterprise."  And  in  these  countries, 
as  in  all  similar  regions,  we  hear  the  demand  for  more  routes  of 
communication,  because  the  exploitation  of  the  ground  spreads 
more  rapidly  than  the  highways  and  railroads,  and  it  tries  to 
find  markets  for  its  redundant  products.  Finally  it  wants  more 
ground  when  that  which  is  available  will  no  longer  yield  enough 
with  the  superficial  methods  of  cultivation  employed;  that  is,  it 
seeks  political  expansion.  In  this  light,  the  question  of  the 
agricultural  competition  of  North  America  with  Europe  is  essen- 
tially a  question  of  space.  Max  Sering  says  that  one  of  the 
chief  tasks  of  his  report  on  the  agricultural  competition  of  North 

• "  Throughout  their  effort  in  North  America  the  French  showed  a  capacity 
for  understanding  the  great  questions  of  political  geography  ....  They  teemed 
to  have  understood  the  possibilities  of  the  Mississippi  valley  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  English  began  to  understand  them."  U.  S.  Shaler,  in  the  introduction  to 
Vol.  IV,  of  Winsor's  l^arrativ*  and  Critical  History  of  America^  p.  xxiii. 
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America  is  "  to  show  how  much  room  in  North  America  is  still 
available  for  colonization,  and  under  what  conditions  the  culti- 
vated area  can  be  still  farther  extended." '  And  in  North 
America  itself  the  question  how  much  farming  and  pasture  land 
can  be  reclaimed  by  artificial  irrigation  from  the  prairies  of  the 
arid  West  is  just  as  vital  as  fifty  years  ago  was  the  question  of 
the  acquisition  of  new  territories  to  replace  the  Virginia  and 
Carolina  tobacco  and  cotton  fields  which  had  become  too  small 
and  to  a  certain  extent  exhausted.  Irrigation  and  immigration 
are  two  nearly  related  problems  of  the  North  America  of  today. 
When  set  to  the  task  of  filling  and  using  a  wide  territory,  a 
people  transforms  itself  into  a  great  industrial  organism  of 
exploitation,  and  in  all  the  outward  forms  of  its  national  life  can 
be  detected  the  influence  of  this  economic  ideal.  Someone  has 
said  of  the  North  Americans  that  only  religion  and  business 
share  with  one  another  in  the  interests  of  the  people."  An 
economic  kernel  crops  out  in  all  political  questions.  Even  the 
profoundly  agitating  conflict  between  the  free  and  slave  states 
was,  in  the  last  analysis,  made  inadjustable  by  the  parallel 
antagonism  between  the  industrial  and  commercial  northern 
states,  and  the  plantation  states  of  the  South,  who  were  for 
free  trade.  In  the  work  of  cultivation  the  impulse  towards 
expansion  is  the  great  power-wheel  whose  force  is  communi- 
cated to  all  activities  of  life,  drawing  these  along  with  it  in  its 
train.  It  is  constantly  trying  to  make  politics  subservient  to 
itself,  and  this  latter  tendency  particularly,  working  after  the 
manner  of  world-powers,  is  always  a  menace  to  states  of  medium 
size. 

*  Die  landwirthschaftliche  Konkurrenz  Nordamerikas  in  Gegenwart  utid Zukunft, 
p.  62.     1887. 

'The  same  thing  is  true  of  Australia.  "The  politics  of  Queensland  are  so 
essentially  the  product  of  the  development  of  its  natural  wealth  that  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  them  without  beforehand  describing  the  country.  With  few  exceptions 
the  best  men  of  the  colony  are  employed  in  developing  its  resources.  Most  of  the 
political  questions  have  their  origin  in  the  material  needs  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
colony.  No  political  agitation  lasts  long  unless  it  brings  material  loss  or  gain* 
and  none  appears  unimportant  as  soon  as  it  does  this." — Letters  from  Queensland  by 
the  Times  special  correspondent,  London,  p.  93,     1893. 
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The  broad  area  of  a  Russia  or  United  States  exerts  an 
influence  not  merely  through  its  own  greatness,  but  also  through 
the  greatness  of  that  which  it  embraces.  Russia  unites  to  our 
conception  of  its  immense  superficial  extent  the  imposing 
monotony  of  its  plains,  the  massive  heights  of  the  Caucasus, 
unparalleled  in  Europe,  the  greatness  of  its  river  systems  and 
lakes,  and  the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world,  all  of  which  only 
help  to  magnify  the  general  impression.  The  larger  a  geo- 
graphical space  is,  so  much  a  truer  picture  of  the  earth  does  it 
form,  even  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  different  telluric 
phenomena  which  are  to  be  found  within  its  area.  This  fact 
contributes  to  the  development  of  a  certain  breadth  of  view  in 
the  spirit  of  the  people  who  inhabit  and  rule  such  a  land.  Still 
tru^r  it  is  that  the  larger  their  territory,  so  much  the  more 
diverse  is  their  contact  with  nature.  The  problem  of  gaining 
the  mastery  over  space  brings  man  every  moment  face  to  face 
with  the  things  of  nature ;  the  result  is  a  literal  and  material 
tendency  of  thought.  '•  To  see  in  everything  the  immediate 
purpose  and  the  reality  of  life,"  the  Russians  say,  is  the  effect  of 
the  work  of  cultivation  upon  Russian  soil.  The  same  practical 
quality  goes  through  the  North  Americans  and  the  Australians. 
People  from  large  territories  are,  therefore,  better  practical  geog- 
raphers than  those  from  small  countries.  England  and  the 
United  States,  as  formerly  Rome,  have  a  politico-geographical 
insight  which  contrasts  singularly  with  their  meager  knowledge 
of  theoretical  geography.  In  a  great  stretch  of  territory,  differ- 
ences in  the  character  of  the  country  and  in  nature  as  a  whole 
become  less  conspicuous  ;  many  disappear  altogether  against  the 
broad  horizon.  Not  only  the  mind's  eye  sees  them  so,  but  the 
will  of  the  people  in  political  matters  tends  to  regard  them  in 
the  same  way ;  it  attaches  to  them  no  importance,  rather 
ignores  them.  Because  France  and  Spain  are  destined  for 
separate  political  existences  by  the  pronounced  articulation  of 
the  outline  of  southwest  Europe,  the  Pyrenees  perform  the 
function  of  mountain  barrier.  Germany,  so  poor  in  natural 
boundaries,  lays  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  Vosges.     But 
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the  Ural  mountains  lose  their  height  between  the  broad  plains 
of  northeast  Europe  and  northwest  Asia.  Further,  because  of 
the  similarity  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Urals,  this 
barrier  exerts  still  less  effect ;  it  is  simply  a  dividing  line  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  empire,  which  in  point  of  land  and  climate 
are  one»  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  one  in  point  of  popula- 
tion also.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  most  undivided  of  all  conti- 
nental powers  contributes  to  the  marked  character  of  Russia. 

Just  as  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  plant  and  animal 
world  always  centers  about  a  matter  of  space,  so  the  conflicts  of 
nations  are  in  great  part  only  struggles  for  territory  ;  and  in  all 
wars  of  modern  history  acquisition  of  land  has  been  the  prize  to 
be  gained  by  victory.  In  every  historical  age  nations  may  be 
classified  according  to  their  idea  of  political  space.  That  "mag- 
nificent understanding  and  organization  of  affairs,"  in  which 
Mommsen  found  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  inferior  to  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Mithridates,  is  the  political  sense  of  space  which 
enabled  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  the  old  and  new  worlds  to  get 
the  best  and  largest  colonial  lands.  It  produces  in  North 
America  a  broad  territorial  policy,  which  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  awake  to  territorial  advantages.  These  it  is 
always  trying  to  increase,  and  in  the  process,  unconsciously,  an 
excellent  practical  geographical  understanding  has  been  shown 
in  great  projects,  like  those  in  Nicaragua,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska, 
as  also  in  small  questions  of  boundary,  like  that  of  the  Haro 
Strait.  This  sense  can  never  become  so  developed  in  western 
and  central  Europe  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  acquiring 
larger  territories.  The  European  system  of  small,  but  intensively 
utilized,  areas  is  inferior  to  the  former  just  because  it  cannot  be 
the  system  of  the  future,  which,  without  intermission,  today  and 
for  centuries,  has  been  aiming  to  produce  greater  territories. 
The  larger  spacial  conception  necessarily  falls  into  conflict  with 
the  smaller ;  but  even  when  it  has  been  defeated,  its  principle 
has  always  carried  off  the  victory,  for  the  successful  smaller 
territory  has  enlarged  its  area.  As  a  rule,  though,  a  small 
territory  in  conflict  with  a  larger  one  is  doomed  to  an  early  over- 
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throw.  We  see  the  European  colonists  in  the  two  Americas 
appearing  upon  the  scene,  armed  with  a  superiority  in  which  their 
larger  conception  of  space  very  soon  made  itself  felt  as  the 
quality  most  fraught  with  victory.  The  Indians  were  fettered 
by  their  limited  ideas  in  this  regard  ;  the  Europeans  came  with 
designs  upon  stretches  of  country  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  only  one  hundred  years  after  the  first  discovery 
their  different  governments  tried  to  divide  up  the  two  continents.* 
The  Indians  were  powerless  against  the  mere  spacial  magnitude 
that  was  developing  here,  for  which  they  lacked  both  compre- 
hension and  standard  of  measure.  Voluntarily  they  relinquished 
much  land  which  had  for  them  no  value,  filled  out  the  empty 
border  regions  between  the  tribes,  and  recognized  too  late  how 
the  separate  acts  of  withdrawal  followed  fast  one  after  the  other, 
according  to  a  plan  to  them  unintelligible,  like  the  threads  of  a 
net  whose  meshes  rapidly  grow  smaller.  Two  hundred  years 
after  the  first  modest  settlements  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had 
lost  even  the  Alleghanies,  and  warning  came  that  not  even  the 
Mississippi  was  the  natural  boundary  of  the  new  government. 

Still  greater  was  the  chasm  between  the  two  conceptions  of 
political  area  in  other  regions,  particularly  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  colonists  came  there  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  even  a  broader  geographical  horizon 
and  with  more  efficient  means  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion ;  and  they  found  natives  who  did  not  see  out  beyond  their 
hunting  district.  In  a  much  deeper  sense  than  that  of  its  usual 
application  in  European  history  does  the  saying  become  true 
here  that  two  ages  meet,  one  fast  bound  in  narrow  spacial  con- 
ceptions, and  one  soaring  on  the  wings  of  its  big  territorial  ideas  ; 
and  in  this  conjunction  lies  the  destructive  and  recreative  force 
in  the  history  of  these  youthful  lands. 

A  similar  contrast  is  to  be  found  between  pastoral  peoples, 
who  are  accustomed  to  a  wide  range  of  country,  and  permanent 
settlers,  who  live  close  together.     The  former  want  land  on  the 

•The  treaty  of  1629,  which  gave  to  France  Canada, Cape  Breton,  and  the  bound- 
lets  region  of  Acadia,  really  prepared  the  way  for  the  division  of  North  America. 
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scale  of  their  thinly  populated  steppes.  In  times  past  the  Ger- 
mans appeared  with  the  large  demands  of  a  sparse  nomadic 
population  before  the  Romans,  Celts,  and  others,  who  were 
already  crowded  in  their  territory  and  about  to  fall  into  decay. 
The  kingdoms  of  the  extensive  highlands  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Iran  loomed  up  upon  the  horizon  of  the  Greek  mind  as  states  of 
unheard-of  magnitude,  and  the  impression  left  by  these  new 
territorial  dimensions  was  a  profound  one.  Lydia  had  been  an 
enormously  big  country  to  them  ;  Persia  seemed  to  them  a  world 
in  itself.  They  learned  too  late  that  the  fundamental  lack  of 
their  city-states  was  their  limited  area. 

The  expansion  of  a  state  is  growth,  and,  in  so  far,  an  organic 
change  which  necessarily  has  a  retroactive  effect  upon  the  whole. 
At  first  an  external  phenomenon,  in  the  course  of  time  it  will 
without  fail  penetrate  into  the  interior.  This  holds  good  even 
of  the  process  of  growth,  which  involves  the  expenditure  of 
force  externally  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  internal 
achievement ;  but  much  more  is  it  true  of  the  condition  which 
ensues  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  growth.  The  more  the  energies 
of  a  people  are  directed  towards  an  outside  aim,  the  less  con 
scious  do  they  become  of  any  internal  friction.  Here  lies  the 
secret  of  the  wonderful  air  of  health  that  breathes  through  the 
history  of  the  Hanse  towns ;  during  a  period  of  lamentable 
decay  in  the  rest  of  the  German  empire,  they  were  held  firmly 
together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  interest  in  their  expansion 
along  the  Baltic.  The  new  territory  into  which  a  people  grows 
is  a  spring  from  which  the  feeling  of  nationality  draws  new  life. 
If  it  permits  extensive  colonization  it  rejuvenates  a  people  by 
drawing  off  the  redundant  population.  The  ancients  knew  the 
healing  power  of  emigration  for  internal  evils ;  and  no  country 
has  experienced  this  effect  more  than  England,  whose  existence 
cannot  now  be  thought  of  apart  from  its  uninterrupted  expansion 
and  the  consequent  peaceful  internal  development  of  the  land 
itself.  Undertakings  aiming  at  extension  of  territory  simply 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  easily  understood.  If  they  result 
in  an  improvement  of  the  geographical  situation,  they  tend  to 
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strengthen  the  union  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Russia's 
expansion  to  the  Black  Sea  or  that  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  acquisition  of  one  and  a  half  million  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  disintegrating  tendencies  in  the  extreme 
east  and  west  of  Canada  did  not  abate  till  the  Dominion  had 
learned  to  value  and  utilize,  both  politically  and  economically, 
the  huge,  continent-like  territory  which  lay  between  the  two 
oceans.  The  strength  of  a  space  not  yet  filled  up  lies  in  the 
future,  in  its  wealth  of  hopes  and  plans.  Russia's  great  territor}- 
in  the  north,  east,  and  southeast  must  make  amends  for  much 
that  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  condition  of  the  older,  more  densely 
populated  provinces.  The  great  dreams  of  its  endless  possibil- 
ities awaked  by  its  possession  lure  the  judgment  far  away  from 
the  hard  circumstances  near  at  hand,  which  the  people  feel  they 
may  at  any  time  throw  off  by  migration. 

Conflicts,  which  in  narrow,  congested  quarters  are  always 
working  deeper,  tend  to  become  more  superficial  when  they  find 
room  to  spread  out  and  make  different  combinations.  In  larger 
territories  racial  differences  and  prejudices  are  less  pronounced, 
and  particularly  true  in  this  sense  is  the  expression,  "the  ration- 
alism of  colonial  peoples."  Germans  and  French  are  not  so 
antagonistic  to  one  another  in  Africa  as  in  Europe.  Only  where 
the  home  governments  purposely  carry  their  political  principles 
into  their  distant  territories  also  do  these  come  to  a  clash,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  transplanted  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  great  enter- 
prises of  colonizing  England  promoted  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  just  as  the  wide  field  which  Russia  offered  in  Asia 
caused  many  a  German,  Polish,  and  Armenian  arm  to  devote 
itself  more  willingly  to  the  service  of  the  empire.  The  colonial 
policy  of  Germany,  too,  has  in  this  sense  a  national  importance. 
Even  in  the  unnecessarily  noisy  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  thought  that  this,  also,  is 
intended  to  draw  off  the  ever  active  forces  of  political  disinte- 
gration from  mischfef.  In  the  earlier  decades,  when  the  conflict 
between  the  North  and  South  had  not  yet  been  fought  out,  this 
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was  undoubtedly  the  animating    cause   of  the  expansive   policy 
which  found  vent  against  Mexico  in  1848. 

The  larger  a  compact  territory  grows,  the  simpler  become  its 
foreign  relations,  the  smaller  in  proportion  its  periphery,  and  the 
greater  its  internal  equilibrium.  In  this  century  the  United 
States  have  pushed  France,  Spain,  England  (in  the  Oregon 
claim),  Mexico,  and  Russia,  one  after  the  other,  out  of  the  present 
federal  territory  ;  and  even  in  such  a  narrow  region  as  the  San 
Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  they  have  simplified  their  situation.  Con- 
sequently, in  their  internal  development  we  find  no  conflict  of 
different  influences  emanating  from  neighboring  states.  Even 
the  various  European  influences,  so  diverse  in  their  origin,  unite 
on  their  way  towards  the  west,  like  a  backward  flowing  Gulf 
Stream,  into  one  single  current  of  European  civilization.  The 
United  States  compare  themselves  in  point  of  civilization  with 
only  a  single  Europe,  for  they  themselves  form  just  as  great  a 
whole.  For  such  a  country  the  questions  of  its  foreign  policy 
are  larger,  more  enduring,  and  simpler.  Kriegk^  is  right  when 
he  says  of  Russia  that  for  that  country  the  foreign  policy  is  more 
important  than  for  any  other  state  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  England  ;  but  the  cause  of  this  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
immense  size  of  Russia  as  in  the  great  multiplicity  of  its  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  neighbors.  In  this  regard,  too,  the  United 
States  have  a  decided  advantage  and  for  that  reason  form  with- 
out doubt  the  most  fortunate  type  of  the  "  new  country."  They 
border  on  British  Canada  and  Mexico;  Russia,  on  Sweden, 
Norway,  Germany,  Austria,  Romania,  Turkey,  Persia,  several 
small  states  of  central  Asia,  China,  and  Corea — something  like 
twelve  neighbors  as  compared  with  two. 

But  in  spite  of  this  important  difference,  for  both  of  these 
countries  the  law  holds  good  that  the  length  of  the  frontier  line 
becomes  relatively  smaller  with  the  increase  of  political  area. 
If  larger  states  have  in  proportion  shorter  boundaries  than  small 
states,  then  they  necessarily  meet  all  external  disturbances  with 
a  greater  power  of  resistance.    Consider  how  rapidly  the  wounds 

'G.  C.  Kriegk,  Schriften  zur  allgemeinen  Erdkunde,  p.  213.      1840. 
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of  the  Crimean  war  and  of  the  Civil  War  in  North  America 
healed;  how  undisturbed  the  war  of  181 2  with  England  left  the 
development  of  the  United  States  towards  the  West.  In  all 
these  cases,  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  could  suffer  directly 
from  the  depredations  of  war. 

Friedrich  Ratzel. 

UNrVERSlTY  OF   LEIPZIG. 


SUICIDE  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  RECENT  STUDIES. 

Professor  Durkheim's  recent  work  on  suicide^  is,  as  the 
author  himself  declares,  intended  to  illustrate  his  well-known 
conception  of  the  social  phenomenon,  as  unfolded  in  his  pre- 
vious essay  on  the  Mithode  Sociologique.'* ""  It  deserves  the 
most  careful  examination,  since  it  offers  a  conclusive  document 
for  the  complete  appreciation  of  a  doctrine  which  has  raised  the 
fiercest  criticisms  and  has  remained  the  manifestation  of  a  soli- 
tary thought  in  the  contemporary  movement  of  social  studies. 
Instead  of  answering  his  critics  with  theoretical  dissertations, 
Durkheim  has  certainly  done  better  in  testing  the  value  of  his 
social  interpretations  through  the  study  of  a  well-defined  order 
of  facts.  Even  if  his  attempt  be  a  failure,  and  result  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  inefficiency  of  his  sociological  conceptions, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  present  researches  on  suicide 
lead  to  the  most  exhaustive  exploration  ever  attempted  since 
Wagner  and  Morselli  of  that  phenomenon  which  seems  to  reflect, 
in  a  very  typical  way,  the  contrasts  that  imperil  the  life  of 
modern  societies.  Thus,  not  only  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  but  also  as  an  effective  contribution  to  a  scientific  ascer- 
tainment of  facts,  the  French  professor's  recent  book  commands 
the  greatest  interest. 

I. 

Durkheim  commences  by  determining,  above  all,  the  notion 
of  suicide.  According  to  his  definition,  suicide  is  "every  case 
of  death  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive act  accomplished  by  the  victim  itself,  with  the  knowledge 
of    its    producing  just    that    result."  3     This    definition  has  the 

^  Le  Suicide,  ^tude  dc  Sociologie,  Paris,  Alcan.  1897,  pp.  xii-462. 
*Les  Rigles  de  la  Mithode  Sociologigue,  Paris,  Alcan.  1 895,  pp.  viii-186. 
'  Le  Suicide,  p.  5. 
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advantage  of  eliminating  the  vague  and  uncertain  criterion  of 
the  so-called  *' freedom  "  of  the  act,  substituting  for  it  the  char- 
acter more  directly  ascertainable  of  a  prevision  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act  itself.  It  thus  permits  us  clearly  to  distin- 
guish suicide  from  every  other  manner  of  death,  in  which  the 
agent,  as  in  the  case  of  insane  suicides,  is  himself  the  uncon- 
scious means  of  his  own  destruction,  and  also  permits  us  to 
include,  in  the  notion  of  suicide,  all  cases  in  which  death  is 
accepted  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  the  attainment  of  an  aim  ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  soldier  who  sacrifices  himself  in 
order  to  save  his  regiment,  or  of  the  believer  who  calmly  meets 
death  for  the  triumph  of  his  own  faith.' 

At  first  sight,  observes  Durkheim,  one  is  inclined  to  consider 
suicide  as  an  act  of  the  individual  depending  exclusively  on 
individual  factors.  But,  if  we  consider  the  ensernble  of  the 
suicides  committed  in  a  given  society,  we  ascertain  that  the  total 
thus  obtained  is  not  a  mere  sum  of  independent  unities,  un  tout 
de  collection,  but  that  it  constitutes,  by  itself,  a  new  fact  and,  sui 
generis  having  an  individuality  of  its  own,  consequently  its  own 
nature,  which  is,  moreover,  eminently  social.  In  fact,  being 
given  a  society,  as  long  as  we  do  not  trace  our  observations  too 
far  back,  the  result  is  almost  always  invariable,  the  reason  being 
that  from  one  year  to  another  the  circumstances  in  which  social 
life  develops  remain  remarkably  unchanged.'  In  proof  of 
such  a  relative  stability  of  the  suicidal  rate,  Durkheim  quotes 
the  statistics  of  suicide  for  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
(France,  Prussia,  England,  Bavaria,  Denmark,  Saxony)  from 
1 84 1  to  1872.3  According  to  Durkheim  the  relative  invaria- 
bility of  the  suicidal  rate  is  greater  than  that  of  the  chief  demo- 
graphic phenomena  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  general  mortality 
which,  from  year  to  year,  shows  more  oscillations  than  suicide. 
We  cannot  obtain  a  relative  stability  in  general  mortality  with- 
out comparing  the  averages  of  long  periods,  instead  of  the  total 
amount  of  successive  years.  In  this  case,  however,  the  regu- 
larity results  from   the  attenuation  of  the  accidental  changes 

'  U  SmuuU,  pp.  3-5.  *  IM.^  p.  8.  >  Ibid.,  p.  9- 
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occurring  every  year.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  general  death 
rate  only  attains  such  regularity  by  becoming  something  general 
and  impersonal,  that  cannot  be  called  upon  to  characterize  a 
given  society.  In  fact,  it  shows  a  remarkable  similarity  in  all 
those  nations  that  have  more  or  less  reached  the  identical  state 
of  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  suicide  exhibits  from  year  to 
year  a  stability  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  which  general 
mortality  only  reveals  from  period  to  period  ;  while  the  suicidal 
rate  shows  very  marked  differences  from  one  society  to  another, 
the  difference  being  as  i  to  2,  to  3,  to  4,  and  even  more.  Thus, 
concludes  Durkheim,  the  rate  of  suicide  is  peculiar  to  every  social 
group  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  general  death  rate.  It  is 
even  so  intimately  connected  with  that  which  is  most  deeply  con- 
stitutional in  every  national  temperament  that,  in  respect  to  it, 
the  order  in  which  the  different  societies  are  classed  remains 
almost  rigorously  the  same  at  very  different  epochs.'  The 
relative  stability  from  one  year  to  another  in  one  and  the  same 
society,  and  the  great  variableness  from  one  society  to  another 
in  the  same  period,  prove,  according  to  Durkheim,  that  the  rate 
of  suicide  is  a  definite  fact  corresponding  to  an  order  of  causes 
entirely  distinct  from  those  that  concur  in  determining  suicide 
in  every  particular  case.*  It  expresses  the  suicidal  tendency 
which  collectively  affects  each  social  group.  Every  society, 
says  Durkheim,  is  predestined  to  furnish  a  determined  share  of 
voluntary  deaths.  To  look  into  the  causes  of  this  collective 
tendency,  that  finds  a  numerical  expression  in  the  proportion  of 
the  absolute  number  of  voluntary  deaths  to  the  population  of 
every  age  and  sex,  is  the  problem  Durkheim  has  undertaken  to 
solve  in  his  study  on  suicide. 

II. 

The  first  book  of  Durkheim's  work  deals  with  the  question, 
whether  such  a  collective  tendency  to  suicide  be  the  result  of 
extra-social  factors,  like  the  organico-psychical  predispositions, 

'  Le  Suicide,  p.  1 3.  » Ibid.,  p.  1 5. 
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or  the  character  of  the  physical  environment.     Durkheim  comes 
to  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  Ifisanity. — Durkheim  refutes  as  well  the  theory  according 
to  which  suicide  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  monomania  (Bourdin) 
as  the  theory  which  considers  suicide  an  episode  of  one  or  many 
forms  of  insanity,  not  liable  to  appear  insane  people  (Esquirol). 
As  to  the  former  of  these  theories,  Durkheim  remarks  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  mental  pathology,  the  existence  of  monomania 
can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  hypothesis  of  monomania  was 
based  on  the  conception  of  distinct  mental  faculties  which  has 
given  way  to  the  conception  of  the  organic  unity  of  mind.  Clin- 
ical experience  has  not  yet  ascertained  the  existence  of  one 
uncontested  case  of  monomania.  There  is  always  in  the 
so-called  monomania  a  general  morbid  condition  of  the  mind 
which  is  the  root  of  the  disease,  the  delirious  ideas  being  but  its 
superficial  and  temporary  expression.  Durkheim  remarks  that 
Esquirol's  theory  cannot  be  admitted  without  radically  restrain- 
ing the  notion  of  suicide.  There  are  suicides,  and  they  consti- 
tute the  majority,  which  are  committed  consciously, /.^.,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  consequences.  These  cannot  be  included 
in  one  of  the  four  types  of  insane  suicide  generally  admitted  by 
alienists  :  maniac,  melancholic,  obsessive,  and  impulsive  suicide. 
Statistics  prove,  however,  the  absence  of  any  connection  in  the 
manner  in  which  suicide  and  insanity  are  respectively  affected 
by  age,  sex,  conjugal  condition,  race,  nationality,  and  degree  of 
civilization.* 

2.  Alcoholism. — Durkheim  denies  the  existence  of  any  con- 
nection between  the  suicidal  rate  and  alcoholism  on  the  ground 
of  the  negative  results  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  number 
of  suicides  with  that  of  the  d^lits  dHvresse  of  the  cases  of 
alcoholic  insanity,  and  with  the  consumption  of  alcohol.* 

3.  Race. —  Durkheim  also  refutes  the  theory  which  explains 
the  different  intensity  of  suicidal  tendency  by  the  influence  of 
the  racial  factor.  Above  all,  in  the  actual  state  of  science  the 
word  "race"  is  a  vague  formula  to  which   nothing  definite  may 

» Z/  Smcuie,  pp.  30-46.  •  IHd,,  pp.  46-53. 
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be  found  to  correspond.  On  the  one  hand,  the  original  races 
can  only  be  said  to  belong  to  palaeontology  ;  while  the  more 
limited  groups,  now  called  races,  are  nothing  but  peoples,  or 
societies  of  people,  brethren  by  civilization  more  than  by  blood. 
The  race  thus  conceived  ends  by  identifying  itself  with  nation- 
ality ;  consequently  Durkheim  is  brought  to  contest  the  well- 
known  theory  of  Morselli  which  distinguishes  four  different 
groups  of  peoples,  each  corresponding  to  a  hereditary  type  of 
its  own :  the  Germanic,  the  Celto-Roman,  the  Slav,  the  Uralo- 
Altaic  ;  which  should  be  classified,  according  to  their  suicidal 
tendency,  in  the  following  way:  (i)  Germans,  (2)  Celto- 
Romans,  (3)  Slavs;  the  Uralo-Altaic  not  being  considered, 
as  too  divergent  from  the  European  type  of  civilization.  Above 
all,  observes  Durkheim,  there  are  some  remarkable  extremes  in 
the  suicidal  tendency  among  peoples  of  the  same  race,  while  the 
high  rate  of  suicide  attributed  to  the  so-called  German  race 
decreases  or  disappears  when  the  German  is  transplanted  from 
his  own  social  milieu.^ 

4.  Heredity. —  Nothing  is  less  proved,  says  Durkheim,  than 
the  heredity  of  suicide,  considered  as  a  direct  and  integral 
transmission  of  the  suicidal  tendency  from  parents  to  children, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  psychological  automatism.  All  observed 
instances  of  repeated  suicides  in  the  same  family  originated  in 
insanity.  This  is  perhaps  the  disease  which  is  most  frequently 
transmitted,  and  one  may  well  ask  if  it  be  not  this  latter  rather 
than  the  suicidal  tendency  which  is  inherited.  Such  consider- 
ations, however,  do  not  suffice  to  explain  why  in  certain  insane 
families  there  is  an  endemic  tendency  to  suicide,  why  there 
should  be  "des  souches  de  fous  qui  semblent  destinees  a  se 
detruire."'  To  explain  this  fact,  Durkheim  substitutes,  for  the 
factor  of  organic  heredity,  that  of  the  contagious  power  of 
example.  However,  the  thesis  of  the  heredity  of  suicide  is 
invalidated  by  two  facts  revealed  by  statistics  :  ( i)  the  different 
contribution  of  the  two  sexes  to  suicide,  which  could  not  be 
explained  in  the  hypothesis  of  an  organico-psychical   determin- 

•  Le  Suicide,  pp.  54-68.  ^  Ibid,,  p.  73. 
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ism;  (2)  the  increase  of  suicide  with  age,  which  proves  that  the 
cause  of  suicide  is  not  a  congenital  and  organic  impulse.  In  this 
hypothesis,  being  governed  by  the  rhythm  of  life,  the  suicidal 
tendency  should  pass  through  the  successive  phases  of  growth, 
immobility,  and  regression.* 

5.  Cosmical  factors. — The  influence  of  climate  on  suicide 
is  emphatically  denied  by  Durkheim.  As  to  the  influence  of 
temperature  in  the  different  seasons,  he  refutes  the  seductive 
theory  of  Morselli  by  which  the  increase  of  suicide  in  the  can- 
icular months  is  explained  by  the  mechanical  action  of  heat  on 
the  nervous  system.  Durkheim  remarks  that  such  a  theory  pre- 
supposes suicide  to  be  necessarily  the  outcome  of  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement,  while  it,  very  often,  results  from  great  depression. 
Heat  cannot  act  in  the  identical  manner  on  the  two  forms  of 
suicide.  If  temperature  be  the  cause  of  the  variations  in  the 
suicidal  rate,  then  the  changes  in  the  two  series  should  be  par- 
allel. Statistics  prove  the  contrary.  In  general,  and  in  all 
countries,  suicide  increases  regularly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  reaches  a  maximum  in  June,  i.  ^.,  not  in  the  hottest 
months.  It  then  decreases,  reaching  a  minimum  in  December 
(Table  XII).  Besides,  Morselli's  explanation  is  unable  to 
account  for  the  low  rate  of  suicide  in  southern  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  Durkheim,  the  monthly  oscillations  of  suicide  are  the 
result  of  "social "  causes,  as  proved  by  their  parallelism  with  the 
increasing  length  of  days  (Table  XIII),  and  by  the  fact  that 
suicides  are  generally  committed  in  daytime,  /.  ^.,  when  col- 
lective life  is  most  intense.  Thus  for  the  action  of  cosmico- 
natural  causes,  as  identified  by  Morselli  with  the  changes  of 
temperature,  Durkheim  substitutes  the  influence  of  the  collective 
life,  which  undoubtedly  increases  in  intensity  with  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  days.* 

III. 

What  are  now  the  social  causes  of  suicide  ?  Wc  find  this 
question  answered  in  Book  II   of  Durkheim's  work,  that  which 

*  Lt  Suicide,  pp.  69-81.  ■  Ibid.,  pp.  82-106. 
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contains,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  his  researches.  In  this  short 
sketch  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  follow  all  his  inter- 
esting developments.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself  for  the  statistical  data  and  their  detailed  discussion. 
The  following  are  the  conclusions  Durkheim  arrives  at.  There 
are  three  principal  types  of  suicide : 

I.  The  "egoistic"  suicide,  comprising  all  cases  of  voluntary 
death  caused  by  relaxatio?i  of  social  ties,  be  they  religious,  familial,  or 
political,  i.  e.,  by  a  ?norbid  development  of  individualism.  Protest- 
antism, in  fact,  shows  a  higher  rate  of  suicide  because  of  the 
stronger  spirit  of  individualism  by  which  it  is  dominated.  It  is, 
as  Durkheim  textually  says,  a  less  "integrated"  society  than  the 
Catholic*  Marriage,  likewise,  shows  a  beneficial  influence  on 
suicide  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  "  integration  " 
offered  by  the  familial  society.  It  is  not  the  so-called  "matri- 
monial selection"  (Bertillon)  which  accounts  for  the  relative 
immunity  of  the  married  as  compared  to  the  single,  the  widowed, 
and  the  divorced.  Bertillon's  hypothesis  would  render  it  difficult 
to  explain  either  the  different  degrees  of  immunity  shown  by  the 
married,  according  to  their  various  ages,  or  the  unequal  immunity 
of  the  two  sexes.  The  cause  of  immunity  does  not  even  lie  in 
the  fact  of  marriage  itself,  because  ( i )  while  the  marriage  rate 
has  slightly  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  suicide 
has  increased  from  i  to  3  ;  (2)  the  immunity  is  insignificant 
for  the  married  without  children.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  family  as  a  social  group  and  varies  with  its 
degree  of  "density"  or  " integration. "="  The  same  law  governs 
the  life  of  political  societies.  Suicide  undergoes  a  real  and 
general  decrease  at  all  epochs  of  political  crises.  Such  a  regres- 
sion, first  noticed  by  Morselli,  is  due  to  the  strong  degree  of 
integration  that  societies  reach  through  political  perturbations. 
Great  social  commotions,  like  great  national  wars,  stimulate  the 
collective  feelings,  revive  party  spirit  and  patriotism,  and  concen- 
trate individual  activities  towards  a  unique  aim.3 

*  Le  Suicide,  pp.  149-73.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  2 1 5-22. 

^Ibid.,i>Y>.  174-214. 
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2.  The  "altruistic  "  suicide  produced  by  a  violent  predominance 
of  society  on  ifidividuals  to  the  degree  of  destroying  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  personality.  Under  this  head  Durkheim  studies  (  i )  the 
suicides  committed  in  primitive  societies  by  old  or  sickly  men, 
by  women  on  the  tombs  of  their  husbands,  by  clients  and  depend- 
ents on  the  tombs  of  their  masters;  (2)  the  suicides  of  savages 
for  futile  motives;  (3)  the  suicides  committed  through  religious 
fanaticism,  so  common  in  India,  this  latter  form  being  termed  the 
"  acute"  altruistic  suicide,  which  finds  its  most  perfect  expression 
in  the  mystic  suicide;  (4)  the  suicides  committed  by  soldiers  in 
modern  armies  (military  suicide).  In  all  these  cases  Durkheim 
explains  suicide  by  the  brutal  submission  of  the  individual  to 
the  social  group,  whereby  he  loses  the  consciousness  of  a  destiny 
of  his  own  and,  therefore,  every  interest  in  life.' 

3.  The  "  anomic  "  suicide,  caused  by  perturbatiofis  of  the  collect- 
ive organization  through  which  social  control  gives  way,  while  indi- 
vidual desires  lose  every  limit.  In  fact,  the  limit  imposed  by 
society  to  the  otherwise  indefinite  expansion  of  individual  desires 
is  a  strong  obstacle  to  suicidal  tendency,  in  so  far  as  it  gives  rise 
to  that  moral  equilibrium  which  makes  men  satisfied  with  their 
lot  and  compels  them  to  desire  only  that  which  they  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  attain.  Commercial  and  industrial  crises  do  not 
favor  an  increase  of  suicide  through  impoverishment  or  econom- 
ical uneasiness  (this  is  the  vulgar  explanation),  but  merely  by 
bringing  about  a  disturbance  in  the  collective  control  of  indi- 
vidual wants  which,  therefore,  go  beyond  the  possibility  of  satis- 
faction.' The  same  reasons  account  for  the  high  rate  of  suicide 
revealed  in  business  and  professional  classes  as  compared  to  the 
agricultural. 3  Divorce  gives  rise  to  what  Durkheim  terms  •'  con- 
jugal anomia,"  by  which  he  explains  the  high  suicidal  tendency 
of  the  divorced.*  Here  we  see  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  forms  of  suicide,  the  ''egoistic"  and  the  "anomic." 
Practically,  they  can  be  considered  as  two  aspects  of  an  iden- 
tical fact,  viewed  from  two  different  standpoints. 

» Z/  Suicidtt  pp.  233-*.^-  '/W</.,  pp.  282-8. 

•  Ibid. .  pp.  264-7 1 .  *  Ibid.,  pp.  289  -?  1 1 . 
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Thus  Durkheim,  finding  a  close  relationship  between  the 
number  of  suicides  and  the  intensity  of  the  three  causes  already 
mentioned — (  i )  morbid  individualism,  (2)  absorption  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  the  group,  (3)  independence  of  individual  from  every 
moral  restraint)  —  and  finding  that  the  rate  of  suicide  varies  from 
one  country  to  another  according  to  the  different  degree  of 
intensity  of  said  factors,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
the  real  motives  of  the  propensity  to  suicidal  tendency  particular 
to  the  various  societies. 

The  individual  factors  (chiefly,  nervous  degeneration)  do  not 
have  any  influence  on  the  social  rate  of  suicide.  They  can  only 
explain  why  one  individual  in  preference  to  another  should  be 
liable  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  courant  suicidogkne.  The 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  goes  beyond  the  individuals  ("est 
en  dehors  des  individus") .' 

IV. 

In  the  foregoing  summary  the  reader  has  gained  a  view  of 
the  main  conclusions  of  Durkheim's  researches  on  suicide.  We 
do  not  need  to  follow  the  author  in  his  discussion  of  the  prac- 
tical problem  :  as  to  the  best  means  of  restraining  the  suicidal 
tendency  in  modern  societies,  a  question  with  which  Book  III 
of  Durkheim's  work  deals.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  discuss  the 
exactitude  of  the  interpretations  given  by  Durkheim  to  the  sta- 
tistical figures  of  suicide.  Leaving  this  inquiry  to  professional 
statisticians,  who  will  probably  find  much  to  say  about  some  of 
Durkheim's  statements,  we  only  wish  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  he  has  succeeded  in  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  studies  on  sui- 
cide, the  verification  of  his  conception  of  the  social  phenom- 
enon. His  conclusions  on  the  character  of  the  courants 
suicidog^nes  bring  us  just  within  the  limits  of  his  sociological 
theory.  In  the  so-called  "  collective  "  causes  of  suicide,  as 
opposed  to  the  individual  factors,  reappears  to  us  the  favorite 
explanation  of  the  social  phenomenon  which  Durkheim  has  so 
strongly  emphasized,  that  is  to  say  the  conception  of  its  being 

'  Le  Suicide,  p.  366. 
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something  ••external"  to  the  individual,  endowed  with  a  power 
of  "constraint"  upon  him,  therefore  not  deriving  from  him. 

This  theory  has  been  bitterly  criticised  by  Tarde,'  who  accused 
Durkheim  of  reproducing  in  the  field  of  sociology  the  onto- 
logical  delusion  of  mediaeval  realism,  by  conceiving  society  as 
an  essence  or  a  transcendental  unity.  We  do  not  believe  Tarde's 
interpretation  of  Durkheim's  theory  to  be  entirely  correct, 
although  it  might  apparently  be  justified  by  some  obscure  pas- 
sages of  Durkheim's  essay  on  the  MMode""  When  Durkheim 
emphasizes  the  antagonism  between  the  concept  of  the  individ- 
ual and  that  of  society,  he  does  not,  of  course,  suppose  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  society  without  individuals,  but  only  means  that  the 
aggregation  of  human  beings  termed  "  society "  represents  a 
reality  of  a  different  order  from  that  represented  by  every  indi- 
vidual, separately  and  singly  considered.  Nothing  is  more 
scientific  than  such  a  position.  The  process  of  cosmical  evolu- 
tion would  be  really  inexplicable  if  we  should  fail  to  find  in  a 
complex  fact  new  properties,  new  qualifications,  widely  differ- 
ing from  those  of  its  single  elements.  Social  fact  has  undoubt- 
edly properties  of  its  own  that  make  it  quite  dissimilar  to  the 
individuals  producing  it  by  their  aggregation,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  biological  phenomenon  shows  peculiarities  unknown 
to  its  vital  elements.  In  other  words,  we  find  in  collective  or 
social  life  the  production  of  forces  or  powers  not  given  in  the 
individual  organism.  Even  from  the  Tardian^  sociological  stand- 
point, it  is  not  permitted  to  deny  the  peculiar  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  social  fact  versus  its  elements,  i.  r.,  the  individuals. 
Invention,  through  imitation,  undergoes  a  complex  elaboration, 
thus  reappearing  in  an  impersonal  and  objective  form  through 
the  products  of  social  activity  named  institutions.  Durkheijn's 
error  consists,  I  believe,  in  having  misinterpreted  the  true  rcla- 

'See  **La  Sodologie  d^mentaire"  in  AnnaUs  tU  f  InstUut  Intematumat  dt  Socio 
hgu,  1895. 

* '*  L'individu  tfcarte,  it  ne  reite  que  la  socitft^."  Les  RigUs^p.  125.  See  also 
pp.  9-10  and  37. 

'For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  Tarde's  theory  see  my  paper  in  PolitUal Science 
(>Mar/'/f/v,  September.  1897. 
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tionship  of  the  "element"  to  the  "whole"  in  all  combinations. 
Social  fact  exhibits  properties  of  its  own,  but  what  is  its  point  of 
departure,  if  not  the  combination  of  individuals  ?  These  latter 
undoubtedly  are  an  essential  factor  of  the  social  phenomenon,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  elements  of  a  chemical  combination  are 
essential  factors  of  the  chemical  compound.  Durkheim  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  fact  that  a  compound  is  explaijied  both  by  the 
character  of  its  elements  and  by  the  law  of  their  interaction.  He  tries 
to  explain  the  "product"  by  the  *' product"  itself,  thus  over- 
throwing the  scientific  conception  of  cause.  It  is  a  startling 
error  of  logic,  all  the  more  astonishing  in  a  logician  of  Durk- 
heim's  subtility. 

Moving  from  such  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  social 
phenomenon,  Durkheim  is  necessarily  misled  in  his  interpreta- 
tions of  suicide. 

True  to  his  view  of  social  fact  as  something  extraneous  to 
the  individual  and,  therefore,  independent  of  him,  Durkheim 
tries  above  all  to  demonstrate  the  inefficiency  of  the  individual 
factors  in  Suicide.  But  even  if  such  demonstration  were 
possible,  the  way  in  which  he  carries  it  out  seems  the  least 
apt  to  lead  to  serious  results.  He  examines  successively  the 
relationship  of  suicide  to  insanity,  to  alcoholism,  and  to  other 
extra-social  factors,  taking  each  one  in  isolation  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain a  constancy  of  interaction  in  which  the  true  cause  of  suicide 
should  be  seen.  He  completely  forgets  that  a  social  fact  is 
never  the  result  of  a  unique  cause.  Social  fact  is  a  complex  prod- 
uct resulting  from  a  combination  of  different  elements, 
mutually  modifying  one  another.  It  is  impossible,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  find  the  "  unique  "  or  the  "  pure  "  cause  in  one 
individual  factor  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  As  Professor  Bosco, 
the  Italian  statistician,  justly  remarks  in  an  interesting  review  of 
Durkheim's  book,'  "  social  fact  being  always  profoundly  com- 
plex, it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  every  instance  the  working  of 
a  given  cause.  It  suffices  that  its  influence  be  ascertained  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  and  that,  above  all,  there  be  a  possibil- 

'See  Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia,  November,  1887,  pp.  378-9. 
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ity  of  explaining  the  fact  by  presupposing  its  action."  Durk- 
heim  asks  too  much  of  statistics.  They  could  never  prove  that 
suicide  depends  on  insanity  a/on^,  or  on  alcoholism  a/one,  or  on 
the  physical  environment  alone.  The  continual  oscillations 
shown  by  the  statistical  series,  however  slight  they  may  be,  are 
just  the  best  proof  of  a  continual  interaction  of  factors  in  the 
production  of  the  social  phenomenon. 

Having  established  that  none  of  the  so-called  extra-social 
factors  is  the  "  unique"  cause  of  suicide  —  which,  moreover,  was 
so  evident  as  to  render  perfectly  useless  such  an  ostentatious 
display  of  arguments — Durkheim  flatters  himself  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  philosopher's  stone  of  the  purely  social  cause  of 
suicide. 

What  are,  now,  these  alleged  causes  ? 

1.  The  want  of  social  "integration"  (egoistic  suicide). 

2.  The  violent  absorption  of  the  individual  by  the  commu- 
nity (altruistic  suicide). 

3.  The  lack  of  social  control  over  individual  desires  (anomic 
suicide). 

But  in  all  these  three  typical  instances  Durkheim  necessarily 
presupposes  a  normal  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  relation- 
ship of  the  individual  to  the  community.  Suicide,  then,  appears 
to  be,  in  its  three  typipal  forms,  the  result  of  a  rupture  in  the 
accommodation  of  the  individual  mind  to  the  social  environ- 
ment. This  rupture  cannot  take  place  without  the  concomi- 
tance of  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  otherwise 
we  could  not  explain  the  fact  that  some  yield  to  the  courant 
suicidog^ne,  and  some  do  not.  Then  the  three  alleged  social 
causes  presuppose  the  incidence  of  an  abnormal  and  enfeebling 
condition  of  the  social  milieu,  with  a  predisposition  to  mental 
disturbance  in  the  individual.  If  they  cannot  work  independ- 
ently of  such  a  rencontre,  wc  have  the  right  to  ask  whether 
in  reality  anything  corresponds  to  the  "  social  "  causes,  as  con- 
ceived by  Durkheim.  In  so  far  as  the  three  types  of  suicide 
show  the  intersection,  as  it  were,  of  an  individual  organic  pre- 
disposition by  a  collective  morbid  agent,  we  arc  able  to  verify 
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the  first  part  of  our  statement  relating  to  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  the  *'  compound  "  without  taking  into  account  the 
character  of  its  elements.  But  the  second  part  of  the  same 
statement,  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  into  account,  also,  the 
law  of  the  combination  of  the  elements,  will  also  be  clear  if  we 
note  that  the  *'  social  "  causes  of  suicide  necessarily  presuppose 
the  action  of  society  upon  individuals  in  the  only  intelligible 
way,  i.  e.,  by  the  way  of  transmission  of  modes  of  feeling, 
thought,  and  action  through  the  imitative  response  to  the  sug- 
gestive inventiveness.  Thus  the  so-called  social  causes  of  sui- 
cide discovered  by  Durkheim  appear  to  be  nothing  but  verbal 
entities,  ytoaj  vocis,  if  not  connected,  on  the  one  side,  with  the 
individual  factor  of  nervous  degeneration  and,  on  the  other,  with 
the  general  fact  of  the  transmission  of  thought  through  "  imita- 
tive instinct,"  which  is  at  the  very  basis  of  social  intercourse,  as 
has  been  masterfully  shown  by  Tarde  and  Baldwin. 

Durkheim,  it  is  true,  believes  that  he  has  completely  under- 
mined the  Tardian  theory  of  imitation  by  demonstrating  that  the 
meaning  attached  by  Tarde  to  the  word  "  imitation  "  is  entirely 
different  from  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  word,  and  by  giving 
a  so-called  scientific  definition  of  imitation,  which  arbitrarily 
restricts  the  word  so  as  only  to  indicate  "acts  which  have  as 
immediate  antecedents  the  representation  of  a  similar  act 
accomplished  before  by  others,  without  any  intellectual  operation 
affecting  the  intimate  character  of  the  reproduced  act  ever  having 
been  inserted  between  the  representation  and  the  execution^ '  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  refute  a  criticism  of  that  kind,  which  only 
shows  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Tarde.  What  Tarde  has  roughly  expressed  by  the  word  "  imita- 
tion "  is  simply  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  one  brain  upon 
another  brain  as  incidental  to  the  typical  character  of  social 
fact,  which  is,  essentially,  a  transmission  of  thought.  A  con- 
clusive refutation  of  the  Tardian  theory  should  have  been 
directed  against  the  fact  itself  and  not  against  the  word  chosen 

^  Le  Suicide,  p.  115;  see  the  whole  chapter  "  L'Imitation,"  dedicated  to  the 
demolition  of  Tarde's  theory.     Pp.  107-38. 
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to  express  it.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  word  indicating 
the  fact  be  more  or  less  well  selected,  but  rather  if  the  fact  itself 
be  true  or  not.  After  Baldwin's  studies  on  imitation,  which 
seem,  however,  to  be  completely  ignored  by  Durkheim,  it  would 
be  an  aimless  enterprise  to  waste  words  in  demonstrating  the 
efficacy  of  imitation  in  social  life.  The  fact,  moreover,  is  so 
overwhelmingly  evident  that  Durkheim,  although  strongly  deny- 
ing it,  is,  at  every  moment,  unconsciously  brought  to  presuppose 
it  in  all  his  interpretations,  as  every  impartial  and  competent 
reader  of  his  book  will  undoubtedly  be  disposed  to  admit. 


Thus,  by  a  strange  irony,  the  outcome  of  this  book  on  sui- 
cide is  just  the  contrary  of  what  the  author  expected  it  to  be. 
Instead  of  demonstrating  the  alleged  independence  of  the  social 
phenomenon  from  the  action  of  individual  factors,  it  ends  in  the 
best  verification  of  the  opposite  conception  of  social  fact  as 
resulting  from  the  combined  studies  of  Tarde  and  Baldwin.  In 
spite  of  Durkheim's  vigorous  dialectic  temper  and  his  ability  in 
the  collection  and  presentation  of  statistical  data,  his  desperate 
attempt  to  prove  the  positive  character  of  his  conception  of 
society  is  a  complete  failure.  Social  causes,  social  influences, 
social  integration,  all  the  formulae  by  which  Durkheim  endeavors 
to  concrete  his  conception  of  the  independence  of  the  social  fact 
from  the  action  of  individual  causes,  are  mere  words,  if  we  do 
not  refer  them  to  the  living  element  of  the  individuals  whose 
mutual  interaction  makes  society.  The  utility  of  Durkheim's 
work  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  about  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  his  sociological  system,  the  most  apt  to  mis- 
lead scientific  inquiry  into  the  field  of  social  phenomena  by  its 
false  character  of  objectivity  and  the  magistral  arrangement  of 
pseudo-proofs.  The  way  is  now  cleared  of  a  great  obstacle. 
We  must,  henceforth,  keep  straight  to  the  path  through  which 
the  greatest  conquest  of  modern  thought  has  been  made  in  the 
line  of  sociological  research  —  I  mean  the  discovery  of  that  law 
of  imitation  which,  in  spite  of  Durkheim's  grammatical  or  philo- 
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logical  criticism,  remains  the  cornerstone  of  any  possible  inter- 
pretation of  social  life.  We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  ham- 
pered by  Durkheim's  simplisme ;  social  fact  is  too  intricate  a 
web  to  be  so  easily  unraveled.  Let  us  never  forget  the  law  of 
scientific  logic  stated  repeatedly  above,  *'  a  compound  is  only 
explained  by  the  character  of  its  elements  and  by  the  law  of 
their  interaction."  There  we  have  the  touchstone  that  enables 
us  to  determine  the  chimerical  or  the  scientific  character  of 
contemporary  contributions  to  the  interpretation  of  the  social 
enigma. 

Gustavo  Tosti. 

New  York,  December,  1897. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  RELIEF  AND  CARE 
OF  DEPENDENTS.     II. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  spoke  of  the  duty  of 
the  local  governments  of  the  several  commonwealths  to  care  for 
those  indigents  who  have  no  relatives  under  legal  obligations 
to  do  so,  and  stated  that  provision  had  been  made  in  four  forms, 
viz.,  (i)  relief  in  homes,  (2)  institutional  care,  (3)  farming  and 
binding  out,  and  (4)  boarding  with  families.  The  first  form, 
that  of  "relief  in  homes,"  was  there  discussed,  leaving  the  three 
remaining  forms  and  the  burial  and  civic  rights  of  paupers  to  be 
discussed  in  this  number. 

II.    INSTITUTIONAL  CARE. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  institutional  care  of  dependents, 
we  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  town  or  county  almshouse.  As 
Mr.  Warner  has  put  it,  "  it  is  the  fundamental  institution  in  Amer- 
ican poor  relief."  As  was  seen,  "relief  in  homes"  was  intended 
to  furnish  at  most  only  temporary  or  partial  support.  The  alms- 
house is  to  provide  a  more  or  less  permanent  home. 

Every  American  commonwealth  has  made  almshouse  or 
"poorhouse"  provision  for  the  destitute.*  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  town  or  county  officers,  according  as  the  state  has  the 
town  or  county  system.'  Where  the  town  system  exists,  it  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  whether  they  be 
selectmen  or  elected  or  appointed  overseers.  Where  the  county 
system  exists,  it  is  usually  under  the  directio  n  of  the  county 
commissioners  or  supervisors,  or  the  county  court.  There  arc 
exceptions  to  both  these  statements,  however. 

'  Id  Arizona  it  teems  that,  in  the  provision  for  indigents,  the  hospital  for  the  indi 
gent  sick,  rather  than  the  aloashouse,  has  become  the  fundamental  institution. 

'Rhode  Island  has  a  state  almshouse  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  with  which  the  towns  may  contract  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  as  well  ss  town 
almshouses. — 136,  chap.  79. 
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In  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  boards  of  directors  for  the  alms- 
house are  elected.'  In  Massachusetts  the  number  of  directors  is 
from  three  to  seven  ;  in  Ohio,  three.  In  Vermont  and  Connect- 
icut it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  town  itself.'  In  New  Jersey 
the  town  almshouse  is  under  the  direction  of  the  township  com- 
mittee.3  In  New  York  and  Michigan  it  is  managed  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor,  appointed  by  the  county  board  of 
supervisors;^  while  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  five  elected  directors  of  the  poor.^  With  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  the  county  commissioners,  or 
the  county  court,  form  a  board  for  the  direction  of  the  town  or 
county  almshouse,  as  it  may  be.^ 

The  board  may  lease  the  almshouse  to  someone,  or  organ- 
ize and  manage  it  "on  public  account."  Thus  in  Arkansas  and 
Arizona  the  law  provides  that  the  "poorhouse"  shall  be  leased 
to  the  lowest  bidder.^  He  supports  the  poor  for  so  much  per 
year  or  so  much  per  capita.  The  statutes  in  Tennessee,  Iowa, 
and   Missouri  make  such  leasing  permissible.^     In  many  states 

'  Sees.  3,  4,  chap.  33 ;  Aet  of  May  14, 1894.  In  Massaehusetts,  however,  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  or  selectmen  act  as  a  board  when  none  are  elected.  In  Ohio  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  counties  of  Huron  and  Erie  act  as  infirmary  boards.  (Act 
of  1895.) 

'  2753-7,  2770,  2857  ;  3309,  3310.  3  5,  p.  2523. 

<  Act  of  1896,  chap.  225,  3,  4  ;  1759.  S17,  25,  28,  p.  97. 

'The  almshouse  is  under  the  direction  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  New  Hamp- 
shire (2,  3,  chap.  84)  ;  Rhode  Island  (3,  chap.  79) ;  Delaware  ("  trustees  of  the  poor," 
4,  chap.  48) ;  South  Carolina  (1879). 

In  the  following  states  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  county  or  probate  judge  : 
West  Virginia  (4,  19,  chap.  46) ;  Georgia  (756,  758,  760);  Tennessee  (2122,  2123) ; 
Kentucky  (3925)  ;  Arkansas  {856-64);  Missouri  (7335.  7337.  7344);  Utah  (178).  In 
the  remaining  states  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  county  commissioners  or  super- 
visors. These  states  are  :  New  York  (if  no  superintendents  of  the  poor  are  appointed); 
Maryland  (7,  art.  25) ;  Virginia  (868) ;  North  Carolina  (3540) ;  Florida  (578(<)) ; 
Mississippi  (3143);  Alabama  (1465);  Louisiana;  Texas  (9,  art.  1514);  Oklahoma 
(3650);  Indiana  (6069);  Illinois  (28,  chap.  107);  Wisconsin  (1522);  Minnesota  (1956); 
North  Dakota  (1495,  1497) ;  South  Dakota  (2162-4)  ;  Iowa  (2159,  2160);  Nebraska 
(3942-5);  Kansas  (4051);  Montana  (3204-7;  3213);  Wyoming  (1962);  Colorado 
(3397-9);  Nevada  (1990);  Arizona  (357);  Washington  (1595,  1599);  Oregon  (3950; 
and  California  (4046). 

'859;  Act  of  Feb.  26,  1891.  *2!22;  2167;  7344. 
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the  power  to  provide  for  the  poor  is  so  general  that  the  author- 
ities in  whom  it  is  vested  may  do  as  they  please  in  this  matter. 
Utah  and  a  few  other  states,  on  the  other  hand,  explicitly  pro- 
hibit such  leasing  to  the  lowest  bidder.' 

Usually  the  board  managing  the  almshouse  appoints  a  super- 
intendent and  other  necessary  officers,  fixes  their  salaries,  pre- 
scribes their  powers  and  duties,  and  such  officers  are  responsible 
to  it.  Sometimes  the  officers  are  appointed  for  short,  definite 
terms,  in  which  case  they  usually  serve  one  year  or  a  term  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  overseers,  court,  or  county  commissioners 
appointing  them.  Sometimes  they  are  appointed  and  serve  **dur- 
inggood  behavior,"  and  are  removable  at  any  time  by  the  appoint- 
ing power.  In  either  case  the  offices  are  usually  filled  with 
partisan  appointments. 

The  making  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of 
the  almshouse  is  usually  left  with  the  board  and  the  superin- 
tendent, in  which  case,  from  ignorance  of  such  matters  and 
from  stress  of  duty,  perhaps  little  is  done  by  the  board.  Further 
than  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  and  for  the  employment  of 
the  inmates  in  a  few  cases,  and  the  negative  legislation  against 
keeping  certain  classes  in  the  almshouse,  the  statutes  provide  but 
little.  In  the  following  states  the  inmates  are  to  be  employed 
at  suitable  labor,  viz.,  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Jersey^ 
West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee^ 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.'  In  some 
cases  the  law  is  only  permissive,  but  at  any  rate  the  need  of 
legislation  upon  this  point  has  been  felt.  Perhaps  other  states, 
by  us  overlooked,  should  be  added  to  this  list ;  but  usually  the 
law  is  silent  upon  this  point. 

Admission  to  the  almshouse  is  gained  through  a  certificate 
from  one  of  the  various  relieving  officers,  or  through  the  super- 
intendent. In  a  few  states  the  law  provides  that  persons  shall 
be  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  certain  officers  only,  as  in 

»i87,  p.  299. 

•21,  chap.  33;  2870-71;  5.  p.  8523;  7.  chap.  46;  879;  756;  2124;  3925;  I759» 
1833;  Act  of  1891,  chap.  241  (referring  to  <tone  yard  or  wood  yard);  2163;  7336. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CHART. 

Where  X  is  placed,  special  provision  has  been  made. 

Where  —  is  placed,  no  special  provision  has  been  made. 

Where  X*  is  placed,  special  provision  has  been  made  and  the  class  excluded  from 
the  almshouse. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Dependent  children  "  only  those  are  marked  which  have 
what  may  be  called  a  system  of  child-saving. 

Under  the  "Chronic  insane"  "B"  stands  for  boarding  with  private  families;  "I'* 
for  institutional  care  —  a  special  asylum. 

'  Mississippi  makes  it  unlawful  to  retain  children  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  the  almshouse. 

'Ohio  provides  that  when  children  are  retained  in  the  almshouse  they  must  be 
kept  in  a  separate  department. 

'Texas,  Iowa,  and  Nevada  have  state  institutions  for  orphans  and  half-orphans. 

4  Iowa  and  California  have  state  homes  for  the  indigent  adult  blind. 

Delaware  of  one  "trustee  for  the  poor,"  thus  apparently  taking 
away  the  power  of  the  superintendent  of  lodging  "casuals." 
Thus,  in  Delaware,  "casuals"  (non-residents  of  a  hundred)  are 
to  be  admitted  only  upon  the  certificate  of  the  "trustees  for  the 
poor"  of  two  hundreds.^  The  almshouse  is  open  to  all  indigents 
except  those  classes  definitely  excluded.  The  inmates  remain 
until  ready  to  leave,  cls  there  is  no  provision  for  their  detention. 
In  no  case  is  their  departure  restricted,  except  in  the  case  of 
vagrants,  where,  in  a  few  states,  they  may  be  confined  in  the 
almhouse  on  definite  sentence.* 

If  not  explicitly  excluded,  or  if  other  adequate  provision  has 
not  been  made  for  them,  the  dependent  children  and  destitute 
defectives,  as  well  as  the  ordinarily  dependent,  are  found  in  the 
almshouse.  Although  it  anticipates  our  later  articles,  it  is 
thought  well  to  append  a  chart  here  showing  what  special  pro- 
vision, if  any,  has  been  made  for  these  classes.  And,  although 
where  special  provision  has  been  made  for  a  class  it  may  now 
be  inadequate,  and  so  many  are  of  necessity  detained  in  the 
almshouse,  we  can  by  this  process  of  exclusion  obtain  some  idea 
of  the  classes  found  in  the  almshouses  of  the  several  states. 

■II,  chap.  48. 

*  Wisconsin  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  the  statement  here  made.  An  act  of 
1 89 1  (chap.  241)  authorizes  the  court  to  commit  persons  who,  because  of  sickness  or 
.other  disability,  are  either  temporary  or  permanent  charges,  </<yfni/r(K  or  i>r<i4r>fMi/^^, 
to  the  almshouse.     As  is  seen,  this  may  apply  to  persons  not  strictly  vagrant. 
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Upon  referring  to  the  chart,  we  find  that  in  only  eleven  states 
are  dependent  minors  excluded  from  the  almshouse  or  their 
detention  there  limited  to  a  short  period.  This  applies  only  to 
children  of  sound  mind  and  body,  and  so  the  mentally  and 
physically  defective  (unless  provided  for  as  defectives)  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  almshouse.  Other  states  than  the  eleven 
have  provided  systems  of  child-saving,  so  that  detention  of 
minors  with  other  dependents  is  not  necessary.  But  in  only 
some  seventeen  states  can  we  say  that  there  is  a  public  system 
of  child-saving.' 

We  find,  too,  that  almost  every  state  has  made  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-mutes.  This  removes 
the  destitute  of  these  classes  from  the  almshouse  during  their 
school  age.  With  the  exception  of  Iowa  and  California,  however, 
no  special  provision  is  made  for  the  indigent  adults  thus  afflicted. 
Every  state  has  made  more  or  less  adequate  provision  for  the 
insane  classed  as  "curable,"  "violent,"  or  "dangerous."  Only 
Connecticut  excludes  the  insane  from  the  almshouse,  and  it  is 
the  common  practice  of  detaining  those  in  it  who  cannot  be 
cared  for  in  the  special  institutions.  Only  six  states  have 
asylums  for  the  "chronic,"  or  "incurable,"  insane.  In  two 
of  these,  and  in  a  third  state,  boarding  out  such  persons, 
when  indigent,  is  permissible.  Sometimes  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  hospital  designed  especially  for  the  "acute' 
cases.  Usually,  however,  no  special  provision  is  made  for  this 
class. 

Some  twenty-two  states  have  made  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  children.  In  a  few  states 
special  departments  are  found  for  such  as  are  epileptic.  Little 
has  been  done  by  way  bf  providing  for  the  adults  of  these 
classes.  Frequently  they  are  permitted  to  remain  for  some  time 
in  the  school.     New  York  has  a  custodial  home  for  adult  idiots. 

'  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  upon  an  examination  of  the  census  returns  that  it 
is  usually  not  the  states  marked  as  having  no  system  of  child-saving  which  have  the 
highest  ratio  of  children  to  the  total  population  in  the  almshouse.  An  examination 
does  show,  however,*that  usually  minors  form  a  relatively  larger  part  of  the  almshouse 
population  in  these  states  than  in  those  marked  as  having  systems  of  child-saving. 
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New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  similar  homes  for  feeble-minded 
women.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio  have  special  state 
institutions  for  adult  epileptics.  The  institution  in  New  York  is 
the  famous  Craig  Colony.  Virginia  has  provided  a  separate 
department  for  the  epileptic  in  one  of  her  hospitals  for  the 
insane. 

The  final  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  discussion  of  the  alms- 
house is  its  supervision.  The  superintendent  must  keep  a  record 
of  all  expenditures  and  of  persons  received  and  discharged,  and 
render  his  accounts  as  other  accounts  are  rendered  —  quarterly, 
semiannually,  or  annually  —  to  the  town,  county  commission- 
ers, auditor,  or  court,  either  directly  or  through  the  board  vested 
with  the  management  of  the  almshouse.  The  board  is  supposed 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  superintendent.  In  a  few  cases,  as 
in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  the  number  of  visits  to  and 
inspections  they  shall  make  of  the  almshouse  is  prescribed.* 

Supervision  from  '•  disinterested  "  parties  is  secured  in  a  few 
states  through  boards  of  local  visitors.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  New  York  and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities 
of  Pennsylvania  are  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  three  in 
each  county  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  local  charitable  institu- 
tions, the  almshouse  among  others.'  A  board  of  six,  composed 
of  three  men  and  three  women,  is  similarly  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Tennessee  \^  Ohio  and  Colorado  have  authorized 
similar  boards  to  be  appointed  by  the  probate  court.*  In  Ohio 
the  boards  are  composed  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  are 
women,  who  must  visit  the  various  institutions  quarterly,  and 
report  annually  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  The  boards  of  Colorado  are  composed  of  six 
members  appointed  for  three  years.  They  likewise  report  annu- 
ally to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  In  Indi- 
ana the  county  commissioners  are  authorized  to  appoint  boards 
of  three,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  almshouses  and  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  commissioners.'     The  two  Dakotas  have 

'  21,  chaps.  46;  966,  967:  2167.     ^Charities  Review,  April,  1897,  p.  187. 
•24.  p.  464;  20,  p.  295-  «  779-77801  ;  Act  of  189 1.  J  61 10. 
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authorized  like  boards.*  And  in  Kansas  the  county  commis- 
sioners may  appoint  boards  composed  of  not  more  than  one 
member  from  each  township  to  visit  the  *' poorhouse  "  and  make 
an  annual  report.' 

In  sixteen  states  the  State  Boards  of  Charities  have  general 
supervision  of  the  almshouses. ^  The  state  boards,  or  their 
representatives,  visit  and  inspect  them,  and  give  advice  and  sug- 
gest changes  that  might  be  made.  The  boards  are  all  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  legislatures  concerning  needed  legisla- 
tion for  the  almshouses,  as  well  as  for  other  charitable  institu- 
tions. In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  the  overseers,  in  Colo- 
rado the  county  commissioners,  in  New  York  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  poor,  in  Pennsylvania  the  directors  of  the  poor,  must 
report  to  the  state  boards  concerning  the  almshouse*  as  well  as 
the  "outdoor  relief."  5  In  Michigan  like  reports  are  to  be 
made  'by  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  And,  finally,  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and 
Oregon  the  plans  for  all  almshouses  must  be  submitted  to  the 
state  boards  for  their  approval.^ 

Usually  the  destitute  sick  are  cared  for  in  a  separate  ward, 
the  "hospital  ward,"  of  the  almshouse.  Sometimes  provision 
is  made  elsewhere.  Cities  usually  have  power  to  establish  and 
maintain  hospitals  at  which  the  indigent  are  treated  free  of 
charge.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina, 
Illinois,  and  Arizona,  towns   or  counties  have  the  same  power.^ 

*  1506  (N.  D.) ;  2174  (S.  D.).  •4062-3. 

3  In  Massachusetts  (3,chap.  79,)  Michigan  (9884),  and  Wyoming  (Act  of  1891)  alms- 
houses must  be  visited  annually;  in  New  York  (6,  p.  459)  and  Pennsylvania  (9,  p. 
296),  biennially.  In  New  Hampshire  (Act  of  1897),  Connecticut  (1885),  New  Jersey 
(Act  of  1884),  North  Carolina  (2332-5),  Indiana  (Act  of  1889),  Tennessee  (Act  of 
1895),  Minnesota  (460),  Missouri  (Act  of  1897),  Montana  (745),  Colorado  (384''),  and 
Oregon  (Act  of  1891)  the  state  boards  are  authorized  to  visit  and  inspect  such. 

*The  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Illinois  is  also  to  visit  all  almshouses 
where  any  insane  are  kept. 

5  35,chap.  84;  3312;  781*''/  130, 131,  p.  2276;  16, 17,  p.  297.  In  other  states,  as  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  the  state  boards  may  require  reports  of  the  poor  officers. 

«i8,  p.  297;  Act  of  1889;  460;  2,  Actof  1881. 

'  20,  chap.  84,  and  Act  of  1890  ;  893  ;  148,  chap.  107;  357.  In  South  Carolina  and 
Arizona  hospital  facilities  are  to  be  provided  at  or  near  the  almshouse. 
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Connecticut  and  Louisiana  subsidize  private  hospitals  and  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  indigents  there  to  be  treated  without 
pay.  In  some  states,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  poor  authorities  may  send  the  indigent  sick 
to  hospitals  at  public  expense.'  In  Texas  the  law  provides  that 
this  shall  be  done  if  there  is  a  hospital  within  the  county.* 
Michigan  has  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University,  to  which  the  indigent  may  be  sent 
for  treatment. 3 

III.       FARMING    AND    BINDING    OUT. 

In  dealing  with  the  farming  and  binding  out  of  paupers,  we 
are  dealing  with  practically  obsolete  forms.  In  some  states,  as 
in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina,  "farming  out" 
the  poor  is  prohibited.*  It  is  permissible  in  a  number  of  states 
as  an  alternative  for  establishing  an  almshouse  and  maintaining 
the  poor  there.  In  Maine  the  overseers  may  establish  an  alms- 
house for  the  poor,  or  contract  for  not  longer  than  three  years 
for  their  support. ^  Similar  authority  is  found  in  several  states, 
among  which  we  may  name  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho.*  In  the  state  of  Mississippi  the  county 
supervisors  are  authorized  to  contract  with  persons  for  the  sup- 
port of  paupers  for  their  work.^ 

As  to  binding  out,  the  laws  are  old  and  apply  to  the  vagrant 
poor  rather  than  to  the  dependent  in  general.  Such  laws  are 
found  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Georgia.®  The  laws  of  the  four  New  England  states  are  very 
similar,  so  we  quote  that  of  New  Hampshire.     It  reads  : 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  in  any  town  may,  by  written  contract,  bind  out 
to  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  employ  in  their  workhouse, 
every  person  residing  in  the  town  who  lives  idly  and  pursues  no  lawful  busi- 

•  See  reference  given  above  ;  3695  ;   1-5,  p.  992.  •  1520. 

>  1776  as  amended  in  1889.        « 3296  ;  Act  of  1847 ;  3542.  s  13,  14,  chap.  24. 

*2I23;  3650:  I499;6073;  31, chap.  107;  2146;  2156;  4033:7344:3204,3205; 
1984  ;  2170. 

7  3152.  ■  4.  chap.  84  :  2830,  2831  :  27,  chap.  24 ;  6,  chap.  198  :  45^0. 
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ness,  and  who  is  poor  and  stands  in  need  of  relief,  is  supported  by  such 
town,  and  shall  take  his  wages  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  person,  his  family,  or  his  children. 

IV.       BOARDING    OUT. 

The  last  method  of  caring  for  dependents  is  that  of  boarding 
them  with  private  families.  It,  like  "  farming  out,"  is  an  old 
alternative  for  care  in  the  almshouse.  It  is  found  so  now  in 
the  statutes  of  Georgia  and  Nebraska.'  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  has  lately  been  adopted  by  a  few  states  for  the  care 
of  special  classes  of  dependents.  The  State  Board  of  Lunacy 
and  Charity  of  Massachusetts  may  board  the  indigent  chronic 
insane,  as  well  as  dependent  children,  with  private  families.*  In 
Michigan  the  poor  authorities  may  remove  the  harmless  idiots 
and  insane  from 'the  almshouse  and  board  them  out  at  an  expense 
not  greater  than  keeping  them  at  the  almshouse  would  entail.3 
A  similar  provision  is  found  in  Minnesota  applying  to  the  indi- 
gent chronic  insane. -♦  But  as  these  are  not  strictly  a  part  of  the 
class  denoted  as  *'  dependent,"  they  will  be  considered  in  the 
discussion  of  the  insane. 

In  North  Carolina  we  find  the  provision  that  paupers  may  be 
boarded  with  families  or  kept  at  their  friends,  but  that  none  are 
to  be  hired  out  at  auction. 5  Ohio,  while  she  does  not  have  a  law 
authorizing  the  boarding  of  dependents,  does  have  one  tending 
in  a  not  dissimilar  direction.  We  refer  to  the  Act  of  April  27, 
1896,  which  permits  the  infirmary  boards  to  contract  with  other 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  a 
rate  per  capita  not  to  exceed  that  at  the  infirmary. 

Thus  much  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  indigent.  The 
public  is  not  only  under  obligation  to  care  for  the  indigent ;  it 
is  also  to  bury  the  poor  deceased,  when  they  have  no  relatives  of 
sufficient  ability  under  legal  obligation  to  do  so.  In  some  cases 
the  poor  authorities  are  especially  authorized  to  bury  the  poor. 
More  frequently  it  is  done  under  their  general  power  to  care  for 

'755;  3930.  ♦3489. 

»  I,  2,  34,  chap.  87,  and  23,  46,  chap.  84.       5  3542. 
3  1776  as  amended  in  1889. 
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the  poor.     Such  burial  is  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  county, 
according  as  the  town  or  county  system  is  in  use. 

One  further  point  remains  to  be  spoken  of.  It  is  the 
legal  disabilities  of  paupers — their  civic  relations  as  altered  by 
being  public  charges.  Usually  a  person  loses  no  rights  what- 
ever upon  becoming  dependent.  Frequently,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  relieved  from  working  the  roads,  or  paying  the  poll 
or  other  taxes.  However,  in  eight  states  "  paupers "  are 
explicitly  disfranchised.*  In  a  few  other  states  a  payment  of  a 
tax  is  a  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  This  may 
exclude  paupers  from  the  right  of  suffrage  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  merely  causes  their  taxes  to  be  paid  by  those 
interested  in  political  affairs,  and,  therefore,  does  not  disfran- 
chise them. 

H.  A.  MiLLis. 

Unfversity  of  Chicago. 

'  Massachusetts  (Amendment  iii  to  the  constitution) ;  New  Hampshire  (art.  27, 
const.,  and  i,  2,  chap.  31);  Maine  (i,  art.  ii,  const.);  New  Jersey  (i,  art.  ii,  const.)  ; 
West  Virginia  (i,  art.  iv,  const.,  and  Act  of  1893) ;  Delaware  (i,  art.  iv,  const.) ;  South 
Carolina(Acl  of  Dec.  17,  1887);  and  Texas  (art.  1687). 

In  the  New  Hampshire  law  a  pauper  is  defined  to  be  one  who  has  received  public 
relief  within  ninety  days.  Similarly,  in  Maine  (7  M.  497),  the  court  has  held  that,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  one  is  a  "  pauper  "  who  has  received  public  relief  within  ninety  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  court  in  Massachusetts  has  held  (124  Mass.,  596)  that  one  is  a 
"  pauper  "  only  when  in  the  receipt  of  public  relief,  and  that,  therefore,  one  cannot  be 
debarred  from  voting  if  he  has  received  relief  within  any  specified  time,  unless  that 
relief  is  still  continuing  at  the  time  of  the  election.  In  South  Carolina  the  law  dis- 
franchises only  those  in  the  almshouses  and  asylums.  In  Texas,  as  the  law  applies 
to  those  *'  supported  by  any  county"  it  might  be  similarly  interpreted. 


THE  ILLINOIS  CHILD-LABOR  LAW.^ 

It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors  to  promote  uniformity  of  factory  legislation 
throughout  the  states  and  provinces.  Yet,  after  the  lapse  of  eleven 
years  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  we  have  today  to  con- 
template an  international  hodgepodge  of  provisions  governing 
the  employment  of  children ;  some  of  the  laws  in  states  with 
highly  developed  manufacture  represented  in  this  association 
dating  back,  unchanged  and  unimproved,  no  less  than  fourteen 
years.  The  New  Jersey  law,  according  to  which  boys  may  be 
employed  at  twelve  years  of  age  and  orphan  boys  even  younger, 
dates  back  to  1885  ;  and  the  Ohio  law  permitting  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  of  twelve  seems  to  go  back  to  a  time  such  that  no 
man  knoweth  to  the  contrary. 

The  following  meager  list  is  believed  to  contain  all  the  states 
in  which  the  lowest  age  of  work  is  fourteen  years  for  both  boys 
and  girls  :  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  Yet  fifteen  states  and  two  provinces  have  factory 
inspectors,  all  publishing  official  reports  with  recommendations, 
and  all  having  a  respectful  hearing  from  lawmaking  bodies  in 
regard  to  legislation. 

No  one  knows,  as  the  factory  inspector  knows  them,  the  needs 
of  the  working  children  ;  no  one  sees,  as  he  sees  them,  the  evils 
attending  their  work.  If  he  does  not  take  the  initiative  in  this 
matter,  who  shall  do  so  ?  If  he  leaves  it  to  the  trades  unions, 
there  is  danger  that  each  may  think  only  of  the  need  of  its  own 
membership  ;  then  the  laws  will,  indeed,  be  special  legislation,  and 
the  precedent  of  annulling  them  will  be  strengthened.  Or,  if 
union  men  employ  children,  or  use  their  labor  supplied  by  the 
corporation,  then   may  the  public  wait   long,  but  the  initiative 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Factory  Inspectors  at  Detroit,  September  i,  1897. 
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will  never  be  taken.  If  the  inspection  departments  wait  for  the 
philanthropists,  hospitals  may  be  built  for  the  repair  of  news- 
boys who  have  been  run  over,  but  never  a  proposition  urged  that 
unemployed  men  should  sell  the  papers  and  the  boys  go  to 
school  ;  vacations  may  be  arranged  for  cash  children,  but  no 
urgency  shown  that  the  errands  be  done  by  'phone  and  tube,  and 
the  children  sent  to  get  manual  training.  The  medical  fraternity 
bewail  the  increase  of  consumption  in  the  great  cities,  but  do  they 
help  to  banish  little  girls  from  laundries,  or  advise  legislation 
shortening  the  hours  and  equalizing  the  temperature  in  the  iron- 
ing rooms  ?  The  initiative  in  all  these  things  comes  best  from 
officers  of  the  state,  who  have  technical  knowledge,  not  alone  of 
the  places  in  which  work  is  done,  but  of  the  law  as  interpreted 
by  the  courts  in  the  course  of  the  endeavor  to  enforce  it. 

Nothing  is  more  sought  in  these  days  than  information  con- 
cerning employment ;  everything  touching  it  seems  to  have  an 
almost  sensational  charm  for  legislators  as  well  as  for  the  student 
and  the  philanthropist.  But  do  the  reports  of  our  departments 
of  factory  inspection  furnish  information  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  most  easily  understood,  verified,  and  used  ?  The  failure  in  this 
respect  has,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  factory  legislation  in  several  manufacturing  states.  For 
the  purpose  of  educating  public  opinion  in  Illinois,  it  was  found 
valuable  to  publish  the  reports  of  the  department  in  such  shape 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  how  many  men,  women,  and  children 
were  found  by  the  inspectors  at  work  in  each  occupation. 

Until  1893  Illinois  ranked  with  the  most  backward  of  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states  in  its  care  of  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  of  working  children  ;  although,  in  the  census 
of  1890,  Illinois  ranks  third  among  the  great  manufacturing 
states  of  the  Union  when  measured  bv  the  value  of  its  manufac- 
tured product. 

One  reason  of  the  delay  in  enacting  valid  child-labor  legisla- 
tion probably  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  there  was  no  textile 
industry  in  the  state  ;  and,  therefore,  no  strongly  organized  body 
of  intelligent  working  people  in  daily  contact  with  young  chil- 
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dren  in  factories.  The  agitation  for  legislation  protecting  work- 
ing children  has,  in  other  states,  ordinarily  begun  among  men 
who  work  side  by  side  with  children,  and  see  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  them  by  long  hours  of  work,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  employed.  Another  reason  for  the  delay  in 
legislation  was  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  at  work  in 
manufacture  was  relatively  small,  and  the  need  of  intervention 
on  their  behalf  was,  therefore,  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  where  the  number  of  children 
at  work  ran  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 

After  years  of  ceaseless  agitation  of  the  subject,  Illinpis  at 
last  takes  rank  among  the  half  dozen  states  in  which  the  lowest 
limit  of  the  legal  age  for  work  is  fourteen  years,  not  for  manu- 
facture alone,  but  for  commercial  occupations  as  well.  As  it 
stands  today,  after  many  changes  and  improvements,  the  child- 
labor  law  of  Illinois  prohibits  absolutely  the  employment  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  for  wages  in  any  mercantile 
institution,  store,  office,  or  laundry,  as  well  as  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment,  factory,  or  workshop.  The  inspectors  are  clothed 
with  no  authority  to  exempt  any  child  from  this  absolute  pro- 
vision, and  poverty  or  orphanhood  can  no  longer  cloak  the 
exploitation  of  young  children  in  department  stores,  or  in  the 
telegraph  and  messenger  service,  if  the  law  is  enforced. 

Up  to  July  I  of  the  present  year,  under  the  old  compulsory- 
education  law,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  made  a  prac- 
tice of  issuing  permits  for  work  to  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Nominally  these  were  mere  exemptions  from  school 
attendance,  but  really  they  were  never  asked  for  or  granted 
except  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holder  to  go  to  work. 
These  permits  were  not  required  to  be  sworn  to  by  the  parent, 
as  are  the  affidavits  now  required  under  the  child-labor  law. 
They  were  granted  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  the  parent,  and  the 
greater  the  apparent  wretchedness  of  the  child,  the  more  readily 
was  the  permit  granted.  After  the  enactment  of  the  factory  law  of 
1893,  which  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  four- 
teen only  in  manufacture,  these  permits  were  granted  by  the 
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Board  of  Education  only  to  children  seeking  work  in  places  other 
than  factories  and  workshops.  But  the  children,  and  employers 
too,  were  confused  by  the  varying  requirements ;  and  we  fre- 
quently found  children  equipped  with  these  permits  working  in 
garment  and  cigar  shops,  under  the  legal  age  for  such  employ- 
ment. The  abolition  of  the  permit  system  marks  a  long  step 
forward  in  the  care  of  working  children  in  Illinois. 

No  law-abiding  employer  now  sets  at  work  a  boy  or  girl 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  nor  one  under  sixteen  years, 
unless  there  has  first  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  establish- 
ment an  affidavit,  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the 
name,  date,  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child.  At  the  time  of  the 
hiring  there  must  also  be  made  an  entry  in  a  register  kept  for 
the  purpose,  showing  the  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  child ; 
and  these  items  must  be  entered  upon  a  wall-list  posted  con- 
spicuously in  the  room  in  which  the  child  is  employed.  The 
legal  notarial  fee  for  a  simple  affidavit  is  a  quarter  of  a  dollar ; 
but  affidavits  are  furnished  free  of  charge  by  clerks  in  the 
inspector's  office  in  Chicago  for  all  children  applying  there, 
accompanied  by  a  parent  who  testifies  that  the  child  is  fourteen 
years  of  age,  or  older,  stating  the  month,  day,  and  year,  and  birth- 
place. 

Since  the  inspectors  are  not  required  by  law  to  furnish  these 
free  affidavits,  we  made  the  rule  that  none  should  be  made  for 
any  child  under  the  average  weight  of  the  normal  school  child  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  which  is  eighty  pounds.  We  required, 
also,  that  children  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sen- 
tences in  the  English  language,  although  the  law  makes  neither 
of  these  requirements.  We  were  driven  to  take  these  precau- 
tions because  the  office  is  in  the  midst  of  the  poorest  immigrant 
colonies  in  the  city ;  and  children  were  brought  to  us  who 
seemed  to  be  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  yet  whose  parents 
were  ready  to  swear  to  whatever  might  be  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  the  affidavit.  We  hope  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  law  may  require  for  all  the  children  the  same  minimal  weight 
and  educational  acquirement  which  we  demanded  of  those  for 
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whom  we  issued  gratuitous  affidavits.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
because  there  is  no  trustworthy  registration  of  the  births  of  the 
children  in  the  immigrant  colonies ;  and  passports  give  only 
approximate  statements  of  the  ages  of  the  children,  the  exchange 
of  a  younger  for  an  older  child  in  the  list  being  a  perfectly  simple 
device,  easy  to  carry  out,  but  impossible  of  verification  by  the 
inspector.  Public  opinion  distinctly  sustained  this  rule  of  the 
office. 

In  the  two  months,  July  i  to  September  i,  1897,  following 
the  extension  (by  the  passage  of  the  new  child-labor  law)  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Law  to  children  engaged  in  mercantile 
occupations,  we  found  in  such  establishments  about  2000  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  had  previously  been 
exempt  from  all  state  supervision.  These  children  were  found 
chiefly  in  the  first  ward  of  Chicago,  and  employed  by  less  than 
a  dozen  corporations.  The  single  errand  boy,  office  boy,  and  store 
boy  in  retail  trade  formed  but  a  trifling  total  after  two  months' 
search.  But  the  telegraph  and  messenger  boys  employed  by  the 
three  great  companies  numbered  several  hundred,  while  in  five 
department  stores  are  more  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
than  fill  the  largest  high  school  in  the  state.  In  July  and  August, 
the  dullest  months  in  the  year,  there  were  more  than  1200  boys 
and  girls  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  these 
five  establishments,  one  of  them  being  the  largest  employer  of 
children  in  the  state,  with  461  affidavits  on  file. 

The  result  of  the  extension  was  not  sensational ;  we  were 
slow  to  prosecute,  and  avoided  making  known  to  the  press  the 
convictions  which  we  obtained.  We  have  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  office,  evidence  which  we  deem  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of 
the  managers  of  four  out  of  five  of  these  stores ;  and  one  has 
already  pleaded  guilty  in  three  cases.  The  wish  of  these  man- 
agers is  to  avoid  fostering  the  hostility  to  department  stores 
carefully  kept  alive  by  the  competing  retail  dealers,  one  of  whose 
stock  arguments  for  legislation  against  the  department  stores  is 
the  excessive  employment  of  children  by  them.  The  managers 
are,  therefore,  not  contumacious.     But  the  numbers  of  children 
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are  so  great,  and  their  employment  is  so  irregular  and  shifting, 
that  no  store  succeeded  in  complying  exactly  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute.  The  work  of  enforcing  the  law  in  the  five 
department  stores,  which  employ  from  i  50  to  500  children  each, 
requires  a  monthly  inspection  by  two  experienced  and  skillful 
deputy-inspectors,  devoting  an  entire  day  to  each  store  and  fol- 
lowing each  inspection  with  prompt  prosecution.  On  no  easier 
terms  can  exact  compliance  with  the  complicated  requirements 
of  the  law  be  obtained. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  persistent  enforcement  of 
the  requirements  that  affidavits  must  be  filed  before  the  children 
are  set  at  work,  and  records  and  registers  revised  daily,  would 
have  the  same  gradually  deterrent  effect  in  commercial  occupa- 
tions which  has  been  observed  in  the  manufacturing  industries, 
in  which  there  was  a  steady,  though  slow,  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  young  employes,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  steady, 
though  slow,  improvement  in  the  stature  and  physique  of  the 
children  found  at  work. 

The  most  marked  departure  in  the  new  law,  after  the  exten- 
sion of  the  factory  provisions  to  the  children  engaged  in  com- 
merce, is  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  extra-hazardous  occupations.  This  pro- 
vision has  not  yet  been  tested  in  court.  We  construed  the 
words  "  extra-hazardous  occupation  "  to  mean  any  occupation 
in  which  the  insurance  companies  are  loath  to  insure  working- 
men.  To  begin  with,  there  are  the  woodworking  machines, 
which  seem  all  to  come  under  this  head.  The  employment  of 
children  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  has  hitherto  gone  on, 
unchecked  ;  this  can  now  certainly  be  stopped  outright  and  should 
be  stopped  at  once.  There  is  no  tale  more  hideous  in  the  history 
of  manufacture  than  that  of  the  little  boy  who  was  turned  out  of 
a  fireworks  factory  by  order  of  Inspector  Jensen,  because  the  child 
was  under  the  legal  age  for  work,  and,  having  waited  for  his  four- 
teenth birthday  to  come,  returned  to  work  at  once,  only  to  blow 
up  the  works,  killing  himself  and  his  sister.  Such  a  horror  need 
never  again  disgrace  Illinois  if  the  new  child-labor  law  is  enforced. 
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The  laundries,  too,  now  come  under  the  law  for  the  first 
time.  In  their  case,  however,  only  the  initial  step  has  been 
taken  ;  for  the  inspectors  are  still  powerless  to  order  the  machines 
guarded  or  the  premises  ventilated.  While  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  can  no  longer  be  legally  employed  at  danger- 
ous ironing  machines,  there  remains  the  danger  of  prostration 
by  the  heat,  and  the  inspectors  cannot  order  cold  rooms  heated^ 
nor  hot  rooms  cooled,  nor  wet  rooms  dried.  The  long,  slow 
hazard  of  consumption,  the  enervation  of  protracted  over-exer- 
tion, cannot  yet  be  dealt  with  by  the  inspection  department. 
We  are  still  at  the  stage  in  which  there  must  be  conspicuous^ 
sensational  damage,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  before  further 
measures  can  be  enacted  or  existing  measures  sustained  by  the 
courts. 

The  restriction,  under  the  new  law,  of  the  hours  of  work  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  the  first  step  towards 
retrieving  the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  workers  when  the  eight- 
hours*  law  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  in  Ritchie  vs.  the  People,  March  15, 1895.  Although 
this  new  provision  sets  no  limit  to  the  night  work  of  the 
children,  it  does  provide  that  their  hours  of  labor  shall  not 
exceed  ten  in  any  one  day,  nor  sixty  in  any  one  week.  Even  this 
is  a  gain  in  a  city  where  little  girls  of  twelve  have  been  required^ 
at  the  Christmas  season,  to  work  in  stores  from  7:30  in  the 
morning  to  midnight,  and  where  the  candy  factories  have  usually 
worked  until  nine,  in  preparation  for  the  same  festival  season. 
The  enforcement  of  the  ten-hours*  day  will,  of  course,  involve 
difficulties  in  the  sweatshops  and  in  the  department  stores,  where 
children  may  still  be  kept  late  at  night  by  working  a  second 
shift  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Yet  this  provision  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  affects  probably  about  ten  thousand 
children. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  factory  law  of  1893,  there 
had  been  two  attempts  at  legislative  regulation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  Illinois :  the  compulsory-education  law  of 
1 89 1,  repealed  in    1893,  and  in   part  reenacted   in    1897;  ^^^  ^ 
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Statute  passed  in  189 1,  known  as  the  "Lenz"  law,  which  pro- 
hibited the  employment  of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age, 
but  authorized  the  employment  of  children  of  any  age  who  had 
any  dependeiit  relative  and  had  attended  school  eight  weeks  in 
the  year.  Neither  of  these  laws  was  enforced  ;  no  prosecution 
was  ever  undertaken  under  them. 

The  experience  of  four  years  confirms  the  conviction  that  that 
child-labor  law  is  not  enforced  at  all  which  is  not  enforced  by 
the  constant  help  of  the  courts ;  not  because  there  is  hostility 
to  the  law  in  the  public  mind,  or  contumacy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  violate  it.  Far  from  it ;  there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
child-labor  law  was  so  popular  with  press,  pulpit,  and  people,  so 
well  regarded  by  the  best  employers,  as  it  is  at  present.  But 
the  vice  of  our  American  citizenship  is  negligence,  good-natured, 
well-meaning  negligence.  In  Illinois,  for  many  years,  this  negli- 
gence has  been  fostered  by  a  prevailing  policy  of  enforcing  noth- 
ing except  what  was  popular  or  seemed  likely  to  be  popular  ;  until 
our  negligent  disregard  of  law  and  ordinance  is  now  the  wonder 
of  travelers  from  countries  which  enjoy  the  benefits  of  good 
local  government. 

This  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  who  means  well 
but  fails  to  comply  is  everywhere,  until  the  inspection  depart- 
ment convinces  the  management  that  millionaire  and  sweater, 
personal  friend,  relative,  alderman,  legislator,  and  total  stranger 
all  fare  alike,  and  pay  costs,  or  fine  and  costs,  before  the  justice 
of  the  peace  for  every  violation  of  which  evidence  can  be 
obtained.  Fortunately  the  fines  go  to  the  county  school  fund  ; 
and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  corrupt  intent  in  the  insistence 
upon  bringing  to  completion  all  suits  begun,  even  where  there 
has  been  a  tardy  compliance  before  the  suit  reached  trial.  Public 
opinion  sustains  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  section  which 
requires  the  inspector  to  prosecute  all  violations.  It  was  found 
that  local  justices  inclined  to  leniency  if  suit  was  brought  upon 
first  inspection  ;  and,  in  visiting  an  establishment  for  the  first 
time  brought  under  the  statute,  we,  therefore,  gave  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours'  notice.      If  the  wall  records  and  registers 
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were  not  in  order  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  well  as  the  affidavits, 
suit  was  brought.  The  uniformity  of  this  procedure  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  skill  and  conscientiousness  of  the  deputies,  and 
this  naturally  varies  somewhat.  That  the  work  of  the  staff  as  a 
whole  was  efficient  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about  two  hundred 
employers  paid  costs,  or  fines  and  costs,  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  present  year,  for  some  350  violations  of  the  various 
provisions  of  the  statute. 

A  small  fine,  uniformly  imposed,  seems  to  be  the  best  means 
of  enforcing  statutory  provisions,  and  reducing  the  number  of 
violations  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  an  improvement  that  the  low- 
est fine  has  been  raised  from  $3  to  %\o.  In  many  cases  the 
annoyance  of  arrest  and  giving  bond  under  a  quasi-criminal 
charge  is  far  more  severe  punishment  than  the  payment  of  the 
fine,  though  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  eagerly  rich  employers 
plead  for  the  remission  of  fines  of  ;^3  and  ;^io. 

The  child-labor  law  is  supplemented  by  two  measures  of 
importance  to  working  children,  both  enacted  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, one  requiring  the  placing  of  blowers  upon  metal- polishing 
machines,  and  the  other  providing  that  fire  escapes  must  be 
placed  wherever  twenty-five  persons  are  employed  above  the 
first  story  of  any  building. 

These  two  measures  were  enacted  without  the  direct  initiative 
of  the  department  which  had  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  the 
passage  of  the  child-labor  law.  The  former  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Metal- Polishers'  Union,  the  latter  to  the  underwriters,  who 
had  paid  heavy  premiums  upon  losses  of  life  by  fire,  and  insisted 
upon  some  measures  of  facility  for  the  firemen  in  sky-scrapers 
and  other  extra-hazardous  places.  This  law,  too,  incidentally 
benefits  the  children,  some  of  the  worst  catastrophes,  of  which 
there  have  been  many  in  the  last  three  years,  occurring  in  build- 
ings in  which  children  and  young  girls  were  employed,  without 
either  fire  drill,  or  fire  walls,  or  any  available  outside  fire  escape. 

There  are  still  many  steps  which  must  be  taken  before  it  can 
be  claimed  for  Illinois  that  we  are  giving  to  the  rising  generation 
of  the  working  class  the  advantages  to  which   the  wealth  and 
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intelligence  of  the  state  entitle  them.  We  must  borrow  from 
New  York  the  prohibition  of  the  work  of  minors  at  night  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  employment  of  illiterate  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Especially  must  the  street  children,  the  peddlers 
and  vendors,  the  newsboys  and  bootblacks,  and  all  the  hordes  of 
nondescript  occupations,  be  brought  under  systematic  supervi- 
sion.    This  ought  to  be  the  easier  for  every  step  already  taken. 

Finally,  we  must  have  compulsory  education  of  the  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  throughout  the  school  year.  No 
factory  law  can  be  so  good  for  the  children  as  a  school  law  keep>- 
ing  them  not  only  negatively  out  of  factory  and  workshop,  and 
the  teeming,  tempting,  demoralizing  streets,  but  positively  at 
school,  acquiring  industrial  efficiency  and  value  until  they  reach 
an  age  past  all  need  of  child-labor  legislation. 

At  last  we  are  slowly  developing  a  compulsory-education  law 
in  Illinois.  It  is  still  very  rudimentary,  and  has  only  during  the 
present  year  received  a  workable  penalty  clause.  Children  under 
ten  years  of  age  are  required  by  it  to  enter  school  in  September 
and  continue  in  attendance  throughout  sixteen  consecutive 
weeks.  Children  under  fourteen  years  must  enter  school  before 
New  Year,  and  attend  sixteen  weeks.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
they  should  not  all  attend  throughout  the  term  during  which  the 
schools  are  open  in  the  districts  in  which  they  live,  since  they 
cannot  legally  work. 

The  interlocking  of  the  school  law  and  factory  law  is  the 
usual  line  of  evolution  where  child-labor  legislation  develops 
successfully.  In  New  York  state  children  are  required  to  read 
and  write  simple  English  before  they  can  legally  be  employed 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  in  Michigan  they  must  attend  school 
half  the  year  before  beginning  work  under  sixteen  years ;  and  a 
similar  provision  has  recently  been  enacted  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  Illinois,  also,  it  may  prove  possible  to  work  positively 
where  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  work  negatively.  It  may  be 
that  the  positive  command,  "Thou  shaltgo  to  school,"  will  meet 
readier  compliance  than  the  negative  one,  "Thou  shalt  not  toil 
in  early  childhood."     It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  two  laws 
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must  interlock,  and  the  children  must  be  offered  abundant  school 
facilities,  and  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  them  ;  or  evasion 
of  the  child-labor  law  will  be  inevitable.  For  active  boys  will 
seem  to  anxious  mothers,  unacquainted  with  the  temptations  of 
factory,  store,  and  messenger  service,  to  be  safer  at  work  than  at 
play.  And  where  there  are  not  sufficient  school  accommodations, 
and  vigorous  punishment  of  truancy,  this  will  always  seem  to  be 
the  alternative. 

The  ideal  toward  which  the  great  manufacturing  states  of  the 
Union  are  slowly  moving  has  already  been  attained  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  has  long  been  prohibited,  manual  and  technical  education  is 
systematically  provided,  and  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
is  rigidly  enforced. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years  the 
obstacles  to  social  amelioration  by  constitutional  methods  in 
Illinois  appear  fundamental,  but  not  insurmountable.  Foremost 
among  them  is  the  undermining  effect  of  the  spoils  system  upon 
all  remedial  legislation. 

The  second  serious  obstacle  to  the  amelioration  of  social 
conditions  by  constitutional  methods  is  the  state  constitution, 
under  which  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  statute  not  palpably  uncon- 
stitutional. This  state  constitution,  and  the  precedents  accumu- 
lated under  it,  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  annulment  by  the 
state  Supreme  Court  in  1895  *^^  ^^^  eight-hours*  clause  of  the 
factory  law.  The  problem  for  the  immediate  present  is,  there- 
fore, to  draft  needed  statutes  so  skillfully  that  they  may  contain 
no  flaw  of  unconstitutionality.  It  is  easier  to  do  this  with  regard 
to  children  and  minors  than  with  regard  to  the  labor  of  adults ; 
and  it  is  in  the  search  for  the  line  of  least  resistance  that  those 
who  are  following  the  difficult  path  of  social  amelioration  by 
constitutional  methods  have  arrived  at  the  policy  of  pushing 
child-labor  measures  only,  until  the  constitution  which  has  not 
been  adapted  to  the  changing  conditions  since  1870  can  be 
modernized  by  a  constitutional  convention. 

A  third   difficulty  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  social  condi- 
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tions  by  constitutional  methods  is  the  profound  discouragement 
of  the  wage-earners  in  this  state  as  to  the  feasibility  of  this 
method.  To  them  it  seems  that,  in  Utah  under  its  new  con- 
stitution, or  in  Massachusetts  under  its  old,  but  liberally  inter- 
preted, constitution,  good  may  be  accomplished  by  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  statutes ;  or,  even  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  parts  of  the  labor  code  have  been  upheld  by 
the  state  Supreme  Courts.  But  the  annulment  of  many  labor 
statutes  has  convinced  them  that  in  Illinois,  under  our  present 
constitution  as  interpreted  by  our  Supreme  Court,  there  is  no 
encouragement  for  workingmen  to  spend  their  energies  in  this 
way.  This  is  the  worst  demoralization  that  can  befall  wage- 
earning  people ;  for  if  faith  in  amelioration  by  constitutional 
methods  be  finally  sapped,  and  energy  no  longer  spent  in  this 
direction,  what  is  the  inevitable  alternative  ? 

Fortunately,  two  other  agencies  besides  the  workingmen  are 
in  the  field  on  behalf  of  such  legislation,  and  its  enforcement: 
the  educators,  especially  those  who,  living  in  settlements,  arc 
constantly  forced  to  the  perception  that  without  it  social  con- 
ditions cannot  be  comprehensively  and  effectually  improved; 
and  the  factory  inspectors  who,  by  virtue  of  their  technical 
knowledge  and  by  the  very  nature  of  their  daily  work,  are  con- 
stantly stimulated  to  ask  for  better  measures  on  behalf  of  the 
young  employes.  To  the  initiative  of  these  two  sets  of  people, 
reenforced  by  the  petitions  and  resolutions  of  the  labor  organi- 
zations, is  due  the  present  child-labor  law  of  Illinois. 

The  helplessness  and  need  of  the  children,  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  the  apathy  of  the  workingmen  by  reason  of  discourage- 
ment, and  the  small  numerical  force  of  those  who  now  furnish 
the  initiative,  all  appeal  to  the  public-spirited  to  lend  a  hand  by 
insisting  that  the  present  law  be  complied  with,  and  that  its 
provisions  be  so  extended  at  the  next  legislature  as  to  place 
Illinois  abreast  of  those  states  which  already  possess  the  most 
enlightened  measures  for  protection  of  the  working  children. 

Florence  Kelley. 
Hull  House,  Chicago. 
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In  the  last  paper  it  was  shown  how  Enlightenment  can  redound 
to  the  social  profit.  But  the  taming  of  men  is  no  carpet  busi- 
ness. There  must  be  provided  coil  after  coil  to  entangle  the 
unruly  one  that  will  not  walk  in  the  beaten  paths.  Man-quellers 
must  have  at  hand  fallacies  as  well  as  reasons,  snares  as  well  as 
leading  strings,  will-o'-the-wisps  as  well  as  lanterns.  The  truth 
by  all  means  if  it  will  promote  obedience,  but  in  any  case  obe- 
dience— this  is  the  maxim  to  act  upon.  Hence,  coupled  with 
the  social  endeavor  to  clarify  the  individual's  judgment  on  cer- 
tain points,  we  detect  an  unmistakable  effort  to  confuse,  befud- 
dle, and  mislead  it  on  other  points.  Society,  taking  a  leaf  from 
the  policy  of  nature,  masters  the  trick  of  deception.  Of  out- 
right invention  there  is  here  no  question.  The  fraction  of  a  per- 
centum  that  has  the  initiative  in  most  social  regulation  has 
neither  the  common  understanding  nor  the  conscious  purpose 
needful  for  outwitting  men  by  any  fraus  pia.  But  we  do  find 
that  certain  appearances  which  mask  the  face  of  reality  have 
been  seized  upon,  turned,  and  manipulated  for  the  management 
of  men. 

I  showed  in  an  earlier  paper  how,  upon  a  platform  of  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  various  orders  of  extra-mundane  sanctions 
come  to  be  planted  for  the  upholding  of  the  commandments.  In 
this  paper  I  shall  show  society  again  making  use  of  conviction, 
but  in  a  different  way.  We  shall  examine,  not  creeds,  but  the 
films,  veils,  hidden  mirrors,  and  half-lights  by  which  men  are 
duped  as  to  that  which  lies  nearest  them  —  their  own  experience. 
This  time  we  shall  see  men  led  captive,  not  by  dogmas  concern- 
ing a  world  beyond  experience,  but  by  artfully  fostered  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  pains,  satisfactions,  and  values  lying  under  their 
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very  noses.  The  fitting  term  for  this,  therefore,  is  not  control  by 
beliefs  but  control  by  illusion.  Of  such  illusions  we  can  describe 
only  a  few  leading  types. 

II. 

Pseudo-consequence. — This  grows  out  of  the  method  of  Enlight- 
enment itself.  The  guardians  of  society,  not  content  with 
enforcing  their  precepts  with  the  genuine  sanctions,  often  draw 
upon  their  imagination.  It  is  so  easy  to  exaggerate  effects,  to 
ignore  exceptions,  to  overlook  qualifying  circumstances,  to  mar- 
shal fanciful  consequences.  Most  moral  instruction  reeks  with 
a  disingenuousness  which  everybody  excuses  because  it  is  salu- 
tary. A  fine  disregard  for  the  real  aftermath  of  heroic  deeds 
and  a  shameless  use  of  bugaboos  to  scare  people  away  from  the 
forbidden  are  everywhere  the  mark  of  the  didactic.  Sunday- 
school  literature,  for  instance,  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts 
of  life  in  its  efforts  to  connect  church-going  with  commercial 
prosperity,  the  memorizing  of  texts  with  worldly  preferment. 
Sabbath-breaking  with  the  gallows.  It  finds  a  mysterious  causal 
relation  between  the  robbing  of  orchards  and  the  breaking  of 
boughs,  the  Sunday  sail  and  the  capsizing  boat.  This  rank 
growth  of  humbug  for  the  young  finally  provokes  the  humorist 
to  intervene  with  his  "  Story  of  an  Ill-natured  Boy,"  and  his 
aphorism,  "  Be  good  and  you  will  be  lonesome." 

Nor  does  the  adult  escape.  It  was  Artemus  Ward,  with  his 
**  Moral  Show,"  who  satirized  the  American  rage  for  edification. 
The  social  encouragement  to  pious  fraud  is  seen  in  the  tall 
exegesis  of  the  biblical  allusions  to  wine,  that  has  become  popular 
with  us  since  the  temperance  movement.  Much  of  the  teaching 
as  to  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  is  known 
to  be  merest  rubbish.  In  literature  romanticism,  whatever 
troubles  it  heaps  on  the  innocent,  knows  how  to  extricate  them 
at  the  end  and  reward  their  virtue.  Failure  to  do  this  is  tragedy, 
and  tragedy  has  no  larger  place  with  us  than  it  had  with  the 
Greeks.  Realism  labors  to  banish  cheap  optimism,  and  to  be  at 
least  as  candid  as  the  author  of  Job.     But  realism  makes  little 
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headway.  Fairy  tale,  legend,  and  saga  boldly  suited  the  lot  of 
man  to  his  desert,  and  the  fiction  and  drama  of  today,  as  well 
as  most  of  our  history  and  biography,  do  not  hesitate  to  do  the 
same.  What  better  witness  could  there  be  to  the  divorce  of  lit- 
erature from  life  than  the  fact  that  the  case  of  a  righteous  man, 
stricken  by  calamity,  is  still  held  to  present  "a  problem"? 

III. 

Solidarity. —  Many  thinkers  have  flattered  themselves  that  the 
phenomena  of  interdependence  present  solid  ground  for  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  a  social  line  of  conduct.  Max  Nordau, 
after  shattering  the  traditional  bases  of  obedience,  brings  for- 
ward the  social  solidarity  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  morality  of 
the  future.  This  morality  of  solidarity  which  "has  a  reasonable 
answer  to  every  question"  meets  the  inquiry:  "What  reward, 
what  punishment,  will  follow  my  actions?"  And  to  this  it  gives 
the  satisfying  reply :  "As  you  are  a  part  of  humanity,  its  pros- 
perity is  your  prosperity,  and  its  sufferings  your  sufferings.  If 
you  do  that  which  is  good  for  humanity,  you  do  good  to  your- 
self ;  but  if  you  do  that  which  is  injurious  to  it,  you  inflict  an 
injury  upon  yourself.  A  flourishing  humanity  is  your  paradise, 
a  decaying  humanity  your  hell." 

But  the  facts  of  solidarity  have  long  been  urged.  St.  Paul, 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  referring  to  the 
association  of  men  to  an  organism,  says ; 

For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many. 

If  the  foot  shall  say,  "  Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body," 
is  it,  therefore,  not  of  the  body  ? 

And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee ; "  nor 
again  the  head  to  the  feet,  "  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one 
member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it. 

Says  Marcus  Aurelius :  "  For  we  are  made  for  cooperation 
like  feet,  like  hands,  like  eyelids,  like  the  rows  of  the  upper 
and  the  lower  teeth."  "  If  thou  didst  ever  see  a  hand  cut  off,  or  a 
foot,  or  a  head,  lying  anywhere  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
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such  does  a  man  make  himself  ....  who  separates  himself 
from  others  or  does  anything  unsocial."  "Whatever  act  of  thine 
then  has  no  reference  either  immediately  or  remotely  to  a  social 
end,  this  tears  asunder  thy  life,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  be  one, 
and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  mutiny." 
And  Whitman  says : 

Whoever  degrades  another  degrades  me ; 

And  whatever  is  done  or  said  returns  at  last  to  me. 

This  ground  of  appeal  is  at  once  very  old  and  very  new.  We 
find  it  with  those  ancient  thinkers  who  first  observed  the  social 
division  of  labor  and  marked  its  consequences.  We  find  it  with 
'the  latest  students  of  society,  such  as  Comte,  Carlyle,  and  Emer- 
son. Moralists  have  written  their  best  pages  in  showing  our 
interdependence  and  tracing  the  train  of  reactions  by  which  evil 
recoils  upon  the  head  of  the  evil  doer,  or  good  returns  to  the 
righteous  man.  Fables  and  parables  delight  in  devising  social 
circuits  by  which  one  comes  to  reap  that  which  he  has  sown. 
Sermons  without  number  have  pressed  home  their  exhortations 
with  the  facts  of  solidarity.  Everywhere  we  spur  the  citizen  to 
needful  patriotic  or  civic  endeavor  by  assuring  him  he  cannot 
escape  the  common  lot.  And  as  the  supernatural  recompense 
grows  doubtful,  the  more  eagerly  we  look  for  natural  recom- 
pense. So  many  unsuspected  sanctions  for  right  doing  have 
later  studies  brought  to  light  that  not  a  few  enthusiasts  cherish 
the  hope  that,  as  the  old  supports  decay,  a  scientific  analysis  of 
society,  with  its  demonstration  of  interaction  and  solidarity,  may 
serve  to  uphold  the  moral  life. 

That  the  undeniable  solidarity  that  is  more  and  more  fur- 
nishes each  of  us  with  a  sufficing  reason  for  •'  fulfilling  the  law" 
is  an  illusion.  It  is  demonstrably  untrue  that  we  thrive  only 
when  the  group  thrives ;  that,  entangled  as  we  are  in  a  network 
of  social  relationships,  we  cannot  fare  well  when  the  social  body 
fares  ill ;  that  labor  for  the  corporate  welfare  pays  the  best  divi- 
dend to  self.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  the  interest  of 
the  selfish  man  is  identical  with   that  of  his  group.     When  a 
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tribe  is  so  hard-pressed  that  each  of  its  fighters  is  of  pivotal 
importance,  and  when  the  issue  is  either  a  common  safety  or  a 
common  ruin,  each,  led  by  his  interest,  will  do  just  what  his 
group  would  have  him  do.  But  in  peace  time  people  are  not  so 
closely  matted  together  but  that  some  may  rise  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.  The  lot  of  the  individual  is  sufficiently  apart  from 
the  fortune  of  the  group  for  him  to  snatch  a  gain  for  himself, 
just  as  the  capitalist  may  profitably  steal  a  franchise,  even  though 
he  raises  his  taxes  thereby. 

The  longer  time  we  allow,  the  oftener  may  we  see  the  trans- 
gressor sicken  with  the  very  virus  he  has  introduced  into  the 
veins  of  society.  So  they  who  take  the  sword  come  to  perish 
by  the  sword.  But  it  often  takes  long  to  complete  the  circuit ; 
and  human  life  is  not  for  the  long  run.  The  world's  "judgment 
days"  are  not  a  success  in  respect  to  settling  with  the  right  per- 
sons. It  is  still  the  childrefi  whose  "  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  The 
"deluge"  is  after  us.  The  bad  man  profits,  enjoys,  and  flits  ere 
the  social  Nemesis  arrives. 

Surprising  as  are  the  interactions  that  enchant  the  social 
philosopher,  they  cannot  work  miracles.  Curses  do  not  always 
recoil  on  the  head  of  the  curser.  Only  to  an  Emerson  does  the 
thief  "steal  from  himself,"  the  swindler  "swindle  himself."  Of 
tares  men  reap  tares,  but  not  everyone  who  sows  tares  will  reap 
them  himself.  If  Providence  does  not  bring  back  the  "bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,"  one  may  well  hesitate  to  cast  it  forth  ; 
for  we  have  no  guarantee  that  social  interactions  will  do  it. 
There  is  considerable  proof  that  a  man  will  feel  the  social  lot, 
but  there  is  no  demonstrating  that  he  will  share  it. 

The  solidarity  notion  finds  a  variant  in  the  fallacy  bred  in 
the  bone  of  jurists,  legal  writers,  political  philosophers,  and 
moral  empirists  generally,  that  the  social  necessity  from  which 
requirements  flow  is  a  sufficing  ground  of  obedience.  Nearly  all 
who  have  approached  the  moral  problem  from  the  side  of  social 
science  —  and  they  are  many  in  these  latter  days  —  regard  the 
common  blessings  of  order  as  at  once  standard  and  sanction  of 
social  behests,  and  look  upon  those  who  disobey  in  the  face  of 
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such  demonstration  as  a  handful  of  passion-led  men  who  will  not 
hearken  to  reason. 

It  is  true  that  I  desire  my  group  strong  and  prosperous.  It 
is  true  that  the  codes,  legal  and  moral,  define  the  conditions  of 
this  social  well-being,  and  hence  I  wish  them  to  be  generally 
obeyed.  But  —  and  now  comes  the  thin  ice  —  in  any  particular 
instance  the  question  is  not,  *'  What  if  this  rule  be  abrogated  ?  " 
but,  "What  if  I  break  it  while  others  continue  to  obey  it?"  To 
have  my  way  may  mean  much  to  me,  may  hurt  society  but  little. 
Therefore  I  will  transgress,  hoping,  however,  for  my  own  sake 
that  the  rest  will  not  do  the  same.  For  the  logical  and  consist- 
ent attitude  of  the  self-seeker  toward  a  beneficent  social  require- 
ment is  to  ignore  it  himself  in  the  very  moment  of  imposing  it 
upon  others. 

Recently  an  assemblyman,  who  had  induced  his  legislature  to 
enact  a  law  forbidding  the  dynamiting  of  streams,  was  found 
swooning  by  a  mountain  creek,  one  arm  torn  off  by  the  prema- 
ture explosion  of  a  dynamite  cartridge.  This  violation  of  his 
own  law  throws  into  bold  relief  the  contradiction  between  a  man 
in  his  corporate  capacity,  judging,  characterizing,  and  controlling 
the  acts  of  individuals,  and  the  same  man  in  his  private  capacity, 
scheming  to  evade  this  control.  Current  ethics  pronounces  this 
legislator  illogical,  inconsistent,  self-contradictory.  He  was 
none  of  these  ;  he  was  simply  a  hypocrite. 

The  solidarity  plea,  therefore,  may  be  valid  for  the  social 
man  who  needs  it  least,  but  not  for  the  individualist  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  And  if  it  influences  him  —  as  undoubtedly  it  does 
—  it  succeeds  only  because  it  leads  him  to  confuse  his  status  as 
member  of  the  controlling  group  with  his  status  as  controlled 
individual.  And  it  is,  therefore,  safe  to  urge  against  Nordau, 
and  the  optimists  generally,  that  the  solidarity  of  society,  while 
yielding  a  scientific  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  gives  no  irre- 
fragable reason  to  him  who  is  not  disposed  to  do  the  right. 
Their  •*  firm  foundation  "  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  future  is 
a  quaking  bog  of  fallacy  and  illusion. 
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IV. 

Asceticism. —  Asceticism  is  a  stream  fed  by  several  springs. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  bad  race  temperament,  depressing  climate,  or 
low  physical  tone.  It  is  the  resource  of  a  rising  contemplative 
class  in  getting  the  upper  hand  of  rude,  violent  men.  It  is  the  creed 
of  the  poor,  who,  having  no  other  gift  to  lay  on  the  altar,  bring 
their  virginity  or  their  natural  affections  as  an  acceptable  sacri- 
fice. It  is  a  corollary  of  triumphant  supernaturalism,  the  aspect 
of  man's  life  when  regarded  from  the  far  end  of  the  theological 
telescope.  It  is  the  regimen  of  thinkers  who  recognize  in  it 
'•  an  optimum  of  the  conditions  of  highest  and  keenest  spirit- 
uality." '  It  is  the  cult  of  pain  that  springs  up  spontaneously 
among  serfs,  peasants,  sailors,  or  miners,  as  befitting  the  mood 
in  which  they  must  face  the  hardships  of  their  lot.  But  these 
do  not  suffice  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  that  we  have  learned 
to  expect  whenever  a  race  or  class  touches  a  certain  level  of  cul- 
ture. The  volume  and  persistence  of  the  world's  asceticism  can- 
not be  understood  until  we  take  note  of  its  employment  as 
instrument  of  social  control. 

I  have  already  pointed  out '  that  character  implies  a  habit  of 
inhibiting  the  promptings  of  appetite  and  passion  in  favor  of  a 
steady  pursuit  of  rational  aims.  Something  of  contempt  for 
gratification,  therefore,  has  always  entered  into  the  rearing  of 
stark  men,  be  they  Spartans,  Romans,  Puritans,  or  Boers.  But 
the  severity  that  toughens  the  fiber  of  the  will  in  the  interest  of 
personal  efficiency  gives  us  no  real  clew  to  the  meaning  of  that 
life-hating  doctrine  that  seeks  to  maim  rather  than  to  build  up 
the  individual.  And  with  good  reason.  For  the  secret  of  asceti- 
cism is  this  :     //  is  the  regime  that  tames  men  for  social  life. 

Society  through  the  ascetic  priest,  attacks  the  egoistic 
instincts  seeking  to  hamstring  the  primitive  impulses  of  lust, 
greed,  and  pride,  the  chief  mischief-makers  among  associated 
men.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  development  of  the  individual 
we  find  beyond   the  period   of  the  fierce  pursuit   of  objects   of 

«  Nietzsche,  A  Genealogy  of  Morals,  p.  145. 
■In  *•  Social  Control.     X." 
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desire  a  reflective  period  in  which,  generalizing  from  his  experi- 
ence, he  concludes  that  pleasure  is  the  sole  object  of  rational 
endeavor.  Now  this  hedonic  creed  of  life,  despite  a  certain 
Epicurean  mildness,  makes  on  the  whole  for  self,  rather  than 
for  others,  and  is  in  this  way  a  disintegrating  force.  Those 
sages  who  have  thought  to  socialize  men  by  marshaling  purely 
hedonic  considerations  have  always  failed.  Naked,  unshamed 
hedonism  is  anti-social.  The  social  policy  is  to  discredit  the 
calculus  of  feelings,  so  that  men  may  again  pass  under  the 
dominion  of  the  object.*  For  only  on  this  condition  can  society 
reinstate  its  ideals  and  values  as  goals  of  endeavor. 

To  this  end  the  ascetic  teacher  snubs  the  healthy  instincts, 
abases  the  "  body,"  rejects  the  common-sense  sanctions  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  flouts  the  "  carnal  "  reason,  disparages  the  *•  nat- 
ural "  man,  and  in  every  way  seeks  to  break  down  the  hedonist 
appraisal  of  life.  It  is  true  this  leaves  little  to  strive  for.  It 
abolishes  at  a  stroke  four-fifths  of  willing.  But  the  void  thus 
created  may  in  itself  be  prized  as  "  Nirvana;"  or  it  may  be  filled 
by  exalting  public  activities  ;  or  certain  "  inward  "  goods  — 
"salvation,"  "peace,"  "love  of  God,"  "union  with  God,"  "the 
Beatific  Vision  "  —  may  become  goals  of  endeavor.  Along  this 
line,  then,  the  ascetic,  be  he  Buddhist,  stoic,  Christian,  or  Sufi, 
tames  lustful,  grasping,  vying  men  and  transforms  them  into 
quiet,  untroublesome  members  of  society. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  tamed  energy  of  the  anchorite 
wasting  itself  in  fast  and  penance  and  self-torture  is  socially 
useless.  The  unlimited  saint  would  do  away  with  associate  life 
about  as  quickly  as  the  unlimited  sinner.  Urging,  therefore, 
•*  weakness  of  the  flesh  "  or  "  hardness  of  heart "  or  other 
excuse,  the  ascetic  teacher  usually  manages  to  stop  short  of  an 
extreme  pessimism  that  would  plunge  the  race  into  quietism  or 
suicide.  The  simple,  naive  life  in  fraternal  communities  is 
approved,  and  the  teacher  addresses  himself  to  cutting  away  as 
proud-flesh  all  riches,  luxury,  or  ambition.  He  joins  the  ethic 
of  compassion  to  the  gospel  of  renunciation,  so  that  the  strong, 

•See  Martinkau,  Typet  of  Ethital  Theory,  Vol.  II,  pp.  321-3. 
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after  consenting  to  forego  the  quest  of  pleasure,  are  induced  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  the  weak.  Thus  diluted  and  doctored, 
ascetic  ideas  promote  social  harmony  by  fostering  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  smoothing  away  the  harsher  inequalities  that 
spring  up  in  society. 

The  extravagance  and  vehemence  of  assertion  needed  to 
impress  the  many  may  mislead  the  few.  Narcotics  are  danger- 
ous, and  it  is  impossible  to  drug  an  entire  people  without  an 
occasional  overdose.  Many  a  one  over-responsive  to  these  dar- 
ing paradoxes  betakes  himself  to  pillar  or  cave,  and  so  ceases  to 
benefit  his  fellow-men.  Moreover,  the  ascetic  priest  is  no 
infallible  physician,  nor  is  his  eye  single  to  the  regulation  of  men 
in  the  interest  of  a  healthy,  harmonious  social  life.  Whole 
communities,  as  in  the  fourth  century,  steeped  in  the  morbid 
teachings  of  fanatics,  have  sunk  into  a  miserable  paralysis. 
Well  does  Lecky  say:  "A  hideous,  sordid,  and  emaciated 
maniac,  without  knowledge,  without  patriotism,  without  natural 
affection,  passing  his  life  in  a  long  routine  of  useless  and 
atrocious  self-torture,  and  quailing  before  the  ghastly  phantoms 
of  his  delirious  brain,  had  become  the  ideal  of  the  nations,  which 
had  known  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero  and  the  lives  of 
Socrates  and  Cato."  * 

But  once  its  terrible  toxic  power  is  realized,  asceticism  admin- 
istered in  more  cautious  doses  is  capable  of  beneficent  effects. 
Besides  acting  as  a  tonic  to  the  will  and  an  antiseptic  against 
a  corrupting  sensuality,  it  is  a  sedative  moderating  the  spirit  of 
fierce  strife  and  worldly  ambition.  The  teaching  of  Gautama, 
who,  after  practicing  the  utmost  austerities  of  his  time  gave  them 
up  and  preached  "  the  Middle  Way,"  has  made  Asia  mild. 
Likewise  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  since  the  excesses  of  monasticism 
passed  away,  have  fostered  a  readiness  to  self-sacrifice  which 
has  been  of  vast  ethical  benefit  to  European  civilization. 

That  the  ascetic  view  of  the  •'  world  "  is  an  illusion  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  show.  The  ecstasies,  visions,  insights,  and 
Nirvanas  for  the  sake  of  which  the  natural  man  is  to  be  crucified 

*  History  of  European  Morals^  Vol.  II,  p.  107. 
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are  not  genuine  goods,  but  hallucinations.  To  pursue  them  as 
supreme  blessings  is  to  relinquish  realities  for  mocking  phan- 
tasms. The  worship  of  pain  has  never  contributed  an  element 
of  solid  worth  to  human  life  which  might  not  have  been  added 
through  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  judgment  and  the 
elevation  of  taste.  Despite  its  pretensions,  it  has  neither 
enriched  man's  experience  nor  unsealed  new  springs  of  joy. 

Nor  is  this  illusion  so  necessary  as  once  it  was.  The  world 
is  passing  from  a  ••  pain  economy  " — to  use  Professor  Patten's 
phrase  * — to  a  ••  pleasure  economy,"  and  can,  therefore,  lay  the 
moral  accent  differently.  The  cult  of  pain  that  once  served  to 
keep  men  from  clutching  at  one  another's  means  of  enjoy  ment  is  less 
needed,  now  that  these  means  have  become  abundant  and  diffused. 
And — what  is  still  more  important — our  satisfactions  themselves 
are  in  course  of  refinement.  Men  are  turning  from  material  and 
exclusive  pleasures,  not  startled  by  the  wild  paradoxes  of  the 
ascetic  priest,  but  drawn  by  the  charm  of  new  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ment. By  educating  the  modern  world  to  higher  and  more 
spiritual  delights,  the  art  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  recovered 
to  us  by  the  revival  of  learning,  have  done  more  to  deliver  from 
the  old  ravening  lust  and  greed  than  did  ever  Diogenes  or  St. 
Jerome.  Not  monkish  vigils,  but  the  pursuit  of  culture,  blanches 
the  face  and  refines  the  features  of  the  modern  man.  With  the 
diffusion  of  higher  tastes,  society  may  safely  soften  its  official 
rancor  against  life,  and  serenely  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
ascetic  ideas  may  be  dismissed  with  thanks  for  their  services. 

V. 

Moral  philosophy. —  During  the  last  three  centuries  there  has 
been  gradually  disengaged  from  supernaturalism  a  system  of 
ethical  ideas  which,  under  the  name  of  ••  moral  philosophy,"  has 
won  with  west  European  peoples  a  considerable  authority  of  its 
own.  This  system,  making  its  way  step  by  step,  as  rationalism 
has  beaten  back  theological  ideas,  has  always  professed  to 
declare  the  true  criteria  and  sanctions  of  conduct  in  lieu  of  those 

» See  Pattbn's  Theory  of  ike  Social  Forces. 
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which  are  supernatural  and  false.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  moral 
philosophy,  or  *•  moral  science,"  as  in  this  scientific  age  it  is 
pleased  to  call  itself,  is  the  successor  to  which  theology  handed 
her  scepter  as  she  lost  her  empire  over  souls.  And  the  ideas 
that  bear  up  this  new  rule,  however  innocent  and  even  sanative 
they  be,  are  beyond  all  doubt  hollow  and  illusory. 

A  leading  idea  of  this  system  is  that  actions  have  a  moral 
quality  irrespective  of  their  consequences.  In  religious  systems 
the  standard  of  conduct  is  the  will  of  God  revealed  or  implanted. 
Ethics,  on  discarding  this  idea,  might  have  announced  the  only 
sure  and  scientific  criterion  by  which  actions  may  be  divided 
into  good  and  bad,  viz.,  Results.  But  such  frankness  would  have 
been  fatal.  If  society  bade  us  look  to  the  consequences  of  an 
act,  whether  promoting  or  injuring  the  general  well-being,  it 
would  thereby  place  its  welfare  in  the  foolish  hands  of  rash, 
short-sighted,  and  inexperienced  people.  How  few  are  compe- 
tent to  do  their  own  social  philosophizing  !  In  a  maze  of  effects, 
how  is  the  ordinary  man,  .with  his  little  arc  of  experience,  to 
judge  the  real  trend  of  actions  ?  Like  a  wise  parent  who  real- 
izes that  some  of  his  commands  may  not  be  placed  on  grounds 
of  reason,  but  must  rest  on  his  sheer  dictum,  society  refuses  to 
let  its  members  into  its  central  secrets.  Special  systems  of 
requirement  —  military,  clerical,  or  industrial  discipline  —  are 
avowed  to  rest  on  utility.  But  for  its  central  requirements  a 
surer  criterion  is  claimed.  They  are  not  social;  they  are  moral. 
Not  their  consequences,  but  their  essential  nature,  marks  this 
class  of  actions  as  good,  that  class  as  bad.  By  thus  registering 
its  age-clarified,  time-winnowed  judgments  as  to  what  is  good 
for  it  or  bad  for  it  in  a  Moral  Code,  society  delivers  its  well- 
being  from  the  hasty,  biased  judgments  of  the  purblind  many. 

Another  idea  is  that  human  nature  is  formed,  divinely  con- 
stituted, and  intended  for  goodness  ;  that  uprightness,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  forgiveness  are  natural  to  us  in  a  way  that  indirec- 
tion, selfishness,  and  resentment  are  not.  On  this  point  religion 
held  otherwise.  The  idea  of  original  sin  thrown  out  by  the 
Jahvehistic  author  of  Genesis  about  850  B.  C.  was  neglected 
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till  St.  Paul  made  it  the  cornerstone  of  his  theology.  After- 
ward adopted  by  Augustine  and  Calvin,  it  became  part  of  the 
official  psychology  of  Christendom.  Despite  its  connection  with 
a  fabled  •*  Fall,"  this  notion  of  human  nature  lasted  long  because 
so  obviously  in  consonance  with  the  facts.  The  "  law  in  our 
members  warring  against  the  law  in  our  minds  and  bringing  us 
into  captivity  to  sin,"  we  now  know  to  be  the  "ape  and  tiger"  liv- 
ing over  into  their  distant  relatives.  But  until  Darwin  there  was 
no  scientific  explanation  of  the  facts  which  the  doctrine  of 
inborn  depravity  sought  to  interpret. 

Moral  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Mencius  to 
Shaftesbury,  from  Zeno  to  Bishop  Butler,  and  from  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  Kant,  shut  their  eyes  to  such  facts.  They  hide  with 
roses  the  abyss  between  the  natural  man  and  the  man  required 
in  our  complicated  societies.  They  overlook  the  strain  our 
social  order  puts  on  the  natural  instincts.  They  ignore  the  his- 
torical recency  of  many  social  requirements.  Deriving  the  rule 
of  right  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  they  find  virtue  con- 
formable to  our  nature  and  are  able  to  convict  Vhomme  moyen 
sensuel  of  being  unnatural  and  foolish  as  well  as  wicked.  In  the 
early  impulsive  ages  such  ideas  could  have  little  influence  on 
conduct.  But  since  the  rhythms  of  settled  life,  the  regularity 
of  social  pursuits,  and  the  iron  routine  of  labor  have  made  self- 
control  common,  these  considerations  which  enlist  the  reflective 
self  on  the  side  of  obedience  acquire  a  high  value  for  regulation. 

A  third  idea  is  that  actions  fall  naturally  into  two  groups. 
In  the  first  group,  which  comprises  most  human  activities,  the 
ground  of  choice  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  consequences  ;  in 
the  second  group,  called  "  conduct,"  the  ground  of  choice  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  conscience  or  moral  reason .  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  consequences  of  any  act,  as  they  are  the  natural  criterion  for 
judging  it,  constitute  the  natural  sanction  for  doing  or  shunning 
it.  This  holds  true  even  in  that  borderland  where  the  paths  of 
individuals  intersect  and  their  purposes  are  liable  to  clash.  Here 
we  have  the  complication  that  the  doer  of  an  act  may  reap  the 
pleasant  consequences  of  it  while  others  reap  its  unpleasant  con- 
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sequences.  If  the  doer  is  unsocial,  his  ••  good  "  will  be  society's 
•*  bad,"  and  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  convert  him  or 
■control  him.  But,  if  thoroughly  fit  for  fellowship,  he  will 
appraise  consequences  to  others  at  par,  and  so  the  sanction  of 
consequence  will  lead  him  to  follow  a  social  line  of  conduct. 
The  mother  in  doing  for  her  children,  the  Samaritan  in  helping 
his  neighbor,  the  patriot  in  serving  his  country,  is  guided  by 
results.  In  fact,  whoever  heartily  shares  a  common  life  will  act 
devotedly  with  the  joint  welfare  in  view.  In  such  cases  we 
recognize  the  change  of  venue  to  conscience  as  a  lapse  and 
a  sign  of  decay. 

The  looking  within  for  sanctions  is  the  way  of  the  under- 
socialized  person.  Far  from  being  a  badge  of  perfection,  it  is  a 
mark  of  defect.  When  the  alter-ieeUng  is  faint  or  when  we  push 
beyond  the  confines  of  our  corporate  sense,  we  get  deadness  to 
consequences  and  the  leaden  sense  of  obligation.  The  resort  to 
inner  justification,  therefore,  reveals  the  boundaries  of  one's 
socius.  It  belongs  to  frontier  conduct.  It  prevails  in  the  debata- 
ble ground  between  whole-souled  concern  and  whole-souled 
indifference.  Here  springs  that  effortful,  inward-looking  right- 
eousness that  rigorists  term  "  virtue,"  and  adopt  as  the  model 
and  type  of  all  goodness  whatsoever.'  Teutonic  peoples,  strong 
in  character,  but  weak  in  imagination,  tend,  it  is  true,  to 
inward  reference  ;  but  Latin  peoples,  with  a  livelier  social  sense 
push  along  the  social  car  without  so  much  reflection.  In  times 
of  change  or  peril  the  clumsy  system  of  inner  reference  yields 
to  disinterested  action,  springing  from  esptit  du  corps,  fellow- 
feeling,  and  loyalty.  But  for  the  fixed  relations  and  stereo- 
typed offices  of  a  settled  social  life,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  habit  of  reference  to  a  well-primed  conscience.  It  is  one  way 
of  getting  right  action  iti  default  of  social  feeling. 

Let  us  now  probe  the  reigning  moral  psychology.  This 
century  has  been  marked  by  the  eager  exploration   of  human 

*  Kant  insisted  a  good  action  must  proceed  "from  respect  for  the  law."  Hence 
Schiller  : 

"  Willingly  serve  I  my  friends,  but  I  do  it,  alas,  with  affection, 
Hence  I  am  plagued  with  doubt ;  virtue  I  have  not  attained." 
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nature  in  quest  of  supports  for  the  social.  Religious  thinkers 
have  emphasized  the  sentiments  of  mystery,  dependence,  and 
reverence,  the  sense  of  sin,  the  emotions  of  conversion  and 
regeneration,  because  these  phenomena,  when  the  last  drop  of 
implication  is  wrung  from  them,  seem  to  suggest  the  chief  con- 
cepts of  religion.  As  the  objective  supports — sacred  books, 
tradition,  the  evidences  —  rot  away,  new  subjective  supports  are 
sought,  and  theology,  ceasing  to  account  for  the  Cosmos, 
becomes  a  way  of  interpreting  certain  facts  of  common  experi- 
ence. 

With  this  shifting  of  base,  religion  gains  in  value,  because 
the  social  element  no  longer  needs  to  be  smuggled  into  it,  as  it 
has  to  be  into  systems  of  objective  belief.  It  was  a  sheer  tour 
deforce  to  assert  that  not  "firstlings,"  but  the  doing  of  justice, 
is  the  acceptable  sacrifice.  But  when  religion  gets  a  subjective 
basis,  it  has  full  warrant  to  be  social.  These  emotions  bursting 
up  right  through  the  floor  of  the  scheming,  aggressive  self  have 
a  social  origin  and  a  social  purport.  Consequently  the  construc- 
tions made  from  these  materials  will  be  splendidly  suited  to 
social  control.  The  "true  "  and  *' higher  "  self  aimed  at  will 
be  the  reverent,  obedient  self,  and  the  "  Higher-than-We,"  the 
"  Stream-of-Tendency-not-Ourselves,"  will  be  a  law-giving, 
right-loving,  group-protecting  God. 

Now,  similar  tactics  are  followed  by  the  moral  philosopher. 
After  the  partial  failure  of  the  eighteenth  century  appeal  to 
reason,  the  moralist,  turning  his  back  on  the  baldly  rational  as 
well  as  the  frankly  supernatural,  explores  anew  the  personal  life. 
Selecting  such  experiences  as  sense  of  oughtness,  feeling  of 
responsibility,  bad  conscience,  repentance,  and  the  like,  he  iso- 
lates, studies,  magnifies,  generalizes,  and  interprets  them  into  an 
authoritative  philosophy  of  life.  As  the  phenomena  he  selects 
arc  allied  to  those  dwelt  upon  by  the  religious  thinker,  his 
results  are  not  wholly  dissimilar.  His  ethical  philosophy  proves 
to  be  religious  philosophy  truncated.  Secular  and  scientific  as 
he  flatters  himself  to  be,  his  constructions — Duty,  Conscience, 
Categorical  Imperative,  Moral  Law  —  are  but  torsos  of  deity. 
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In  this  case,  as  in  others,  society  does  not  fabricate  the  instru- 
ment of  control,  but  turns  to  account  something  already  at  hand. 
The  beginning  of  moral  philosophy  is  the  honest  interpretation 
of  genuine  experience.  Over  and  over  again  choice  spirits  have 
given  us  the  record  of  their  inward  struggles  and  their  ethical 
salvation.  In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  in  the  neo-Platonists 
and  the  stoics,  and  all  down  through  the  Christian  centuries,  we 
detect  the  note  of  moral  crisis  and  triumph.  But  these  stood  as 
sequestered  fountains  of  inspiration  to  which  the  few  repaired. 
They  were  undisturbed  until  the  break-down  of  other  engines  of 
regulation  compelled  society  to  cast  about  for  fresh  stimulus. 
Then  the  phenomena  of  the  ethical  consciousness  were  anxiously 
explored,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  by  many  thinkers  ;  and  these 
interpretations  came  to  be  organized  into  an  imposing  moral 
philosophy,  which,  to  paraphrase  a  famous  saying  about  the 
papacy,  might  be  termed  "the  ghost  of  theology  sitting  crowned 
upon  the  grave  thereof." 

As  the  English  theology  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  was 
simply  the  reflection  of  British  constitutionalism,  so  this  moral 
philosophy  is  modern  legalism  translated  into  consciousness. 
The  "  moral  law  "  is  the  inner  counterpart  of  that  "  law  "  which 
at  the  close  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  began  to  draw  to  itself  the 
authority  of  the  absolute  monarch,  and  finally  became  supreme. 
That  this  abstraction  is  a  figment  there  is  scarcely  need  to  show 
Psychology  has  turned  its  object-glass  on  the  phenomena  of 
*•  oughtness  "  and  "  moral  responsibility,"  and  bids  fair  to  fur- 
nish ere  long  a  genetic  account  of  them.'  A  sacred  or  ethical 
psychology  will  prove  no  more  immune  than  sacred  cosmology 
from  the  biting  acid  of  scientific  criticism.  The  keen  inquisitive 
spirit  of  the  age  bids  fair  to  disintegrate  all  dogmas,  however 
serviceable  they  may  be,  which  cannot  meet  the  modern  tests. 

The  system  just  described  remained  no  mere  theory  among 
theories  but,  when  caught  up  by  a  society  looking  for  a  new 
discipline,  becomes  a  full-blown  creed  and  confession  of  faith. 
The  pulpit  is  propped  with  it.     Political  thinkers  anchor  to  it. 

'  See  Baldwin's  Mental  Development:  Social  Interpretations  for  a  brilliant  example. 
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Statesmen  ground  their  appeals  on  it.  The  law  absorbs  it,  and 
lawyers  and  judges  speak  the  language  of  it.  Patriotic  and  civic 
feeling  is  challenged  in  its  name.  The  poet  hurriedly  masks  its 
stern  outlines  with  myths,  fancies,  and  allusions.  The  artist  finds 
radiant  and  beautiful  symbols  for  it.  The  tendency  writer  feeds 
upon  it.  In  every  college  "moral  philosophy"  is  taught;  it 
underlies  the  most  solemn  appeals  to  rising  manhood.  Simpli- 
fied, popularized,  and  stereotyped,  it  settles  ever  deeper  into  our 
education,  till  even  the  tenderest  ages  are  prepossessed  by  it. 
Thus  become  conventional,  official,  and  orthodox,  moral  philos- 
ophy has  come  to  be  in  this  century  one  of  the  two  great  secular 
instruments  of  control.  The  charm  of  a  type,  the  authority  of 
the  inner  law  —  these  seem  to  be  the  master  forces  in  the  fore- 
most societies  and  in  the  upper  levels  everywhere.  '•  Rise  to 
this  ideal,"  and  "Respect  the  dictates  of  conscience" — these 
injunctions  disguised  in  a  hundred  ways  are  the  pith  of  those 
appeals  that  smack  most  of  the  modern  and  democratic. 

Obvious  enough  are  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  ideas  that 
controls  by  seeming  to  grant  moral  autonomy,  that  with  lofty 
gesture  refers  the  individual  to  the  voice  of  his  inmost  self,  after 
having  carefully  primed  the  monitor  in  advance.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter to  dwell  on  the  unsuspected  weaknesses  that  forbid  us  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  stand-by  and  a  sheet-anchor  of  social  order. 

The  ludicrous  contrast  between  the  ponderous  court-of-law 
procedure  of  the  moral  philosopher  and  the  simple  directness  of 
good  people  in  the  workaday  world  is  significant.  It  means  that 
he  has  made  the  form  of  choice  at  the  margin  of  sociality  the  type  of 
all  moral  choosing.  This  has  given  opportunity  for  many  a  novel, 
play,  and  satire,  to  drive  home  the  contrast  between  conscien- 
tiousness and  whole-souled  goodness. 

In  lieu  of  an  external  code  the  staking  of  everything  on  con- 
science is  liable  to  end  in  a  badness  the  more  complete  because 
wearing  that  badge  of  goodness,  "  inward  self-approval."  The 
inward  tables  of  the  law  are  not  easy  to  write  from  the  outside. 
Morality,  therefore,  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  self-approba- 
tion of  the  hollow  conscience,  for  which  acts  are  good  simply 
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because  they  are  one's  own,  to  become  "  an  empty  self-will  and 
self-assurance,  which,  swollen  with  private  sentiment  or  chance 
desire,  wears  a  mask  of  goodness."  '  This  is  why  England,  *'  the 
chosen  land  of  moral  philosophy,  has  the  reputation  abroad  of 
being  the  chief  home  of  hypocrisy  and  cant."  * 

The  policy  of  meeting  the  rationalism  that  threatens  to  dis- 
solve one  by  one  all  faiths,  obligations,  and  ideals  by  fairly  out- 
bidding it  with  the  Moral  Reason,  is  well-nigh  done  for.  Ration- 
alist ethics,  unable  to  endure  such  sharp  competition,  is  nearing 
bankruptcy.  As  the  moralist  delves  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
inner  life  to  find  a  firm  foundation  for  the  summons  to  obedience, 
the  skeptic  follows  and  undermines  him.  The  task  of  confound- 
ing the  unjust  man  with  reasons  drawn  from  his  own  nature  is 
futile.  And  even  were  it  not,  reasonableness  is,  after  all,  a  tepid 
thing  compared  to  patriotism  or  loyalty  or  love  of  a  cause.  The 
world  hears  the  empty  clatter  about  **  realization  of  the  rational 
self,"  and  passes  by  on  the  other  side. 

If  we  read  aright  the  last  three  decades,  the  inner  voice  has 
lost  in  clearness  and  authority.  To  the  west  European  and  the 
North  American  right  no  longer  possesses  the  absoluteness  of  a 
graven  law,  but  bends  to  circumstance,  consequence,  and  feeling. 
National  groups  now  claim  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  The 
ethics  of  the  German  is  less  universal  since  he  has  a  country  to 
love.  In  France  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  proves  far  easier  to 
foster  than  an  exacting  conscience.  In  England  the  "  Noncon- 
formist Conscience  "  is  in  abeyance.  For  all  the  nations  imper- 
ialism holds  the  baton.  Under  the  tutelage  of  Darwinism  the 
world  returns  again  to  the  idea  that  might  as  evidence  of  fitness 
has  something  to  do  with  right.  And  yet  with  this  dwells  a 
vastly  richer  set  of  sympathies  and  a  far  more  haunting  con- 
sciousness of  the  corporate  self.  Though  inward  reference  is 
on  the  decline,  the  world  is  more  peopled  with  that  large-pon- 
dering type  of  soul  that  feels,  judges,  and  chooses  from  the  col- 
lective standpoint.  An  observer  of  seven  centuries  ago,  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  warrior  up  to  the  mail-clad  knight  with  half 
a  hundred-weight  of  metal  on  his  body,  would  have  felt  justified 

'  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality ^  p.  436. 
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in  deeming  armor  a  permanent  factor  in  warfare.  So  the  man 
of  the  hour,  on  reviewing  the  history  of  the  ideas  that  have 
finally  enthroned  social  law  in  the  soul's  inner  citadel,  feels  sure 
that  in  the  growing  authority  of  the  "moral  law"  lies  the  hope  of 
society.  But  the  one  may  prove  as  mistaken  as  the  other. 
There  are  tokens  that  the  moral  man  is  not  the  final  type.  The 
man  with  "  outlook,"  with  a  realistic  sense  of  the  group,  with  a 
practical  comprehension  of  the  corporate  life,  may  supplant  him. 
The  morbid  inwardness  of  the  conscientious  person  may  pass 
away  as  sympathy  ranges  farther  and  group  aims  become  clearer. 
The  dreary  stretches  of  duty  may  be  covered  by  the  rising  tide 
of  common  life. 

The  spread  of  socialistic  ideas  heralds  the  advent  of  a  habit  of 
thgught  which  is  destined  profoundly  to  modify  our  views  of  con- 
duct and  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  moral  man  into  the 
social  man.  While  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  collectivism  will  not 
prevail,  it  is  certain  that  the  habit  of  judging  all  institutions, 
measures,  and  policies  from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  interest 
will  extend  to  conduct.  The  monstrous  and  crazy  deification  of 
the  individual  into  which  orthodox  ethics  has  drifted  appears 
more  and  more  absurd  as  we  learn  instinctively  to  place  our- 
selves at  the  social  point  of  view.  It  is  the  maxims  of  Nietzsche 
that  show  where  the  postulates  of  moral  autonomy  would  lead  us. 

Not  that  this  form  of  control  will  not  leave  lasting  traces 
behind  it.  It  has  been  more  than  a  stop-gap.  It  has  made  pos- 
sible the  next  ethical  phase.  It  has  nurtured  a  thoughtfulness 
which  we  shall  need  more  and  more  as  the  social  man  strives  to 
interpret  the  welfare  of  the  brethren  into  the  choices  of  his  daily 
life.  Kant  has  corrected  Rousseau,  and  we  shall  never  again 
expect  the  fitful  gush  of  sentiment  to  carry  men  through  their 
round  of  duties.  Justice  more  than  Love  has  thriven  since  pause 
and  reflection  taught  us  to  lodge  the  casting  vote  with  that 
spectator  within  who  loves  to  see  self  and  others  contend  in 
equal  lists.  And  Justice,  if  we  mistake  not,  we  shall  need  even 
more  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
Stanford  Univbrsity,  Cai.. 


UTILITARIAN  ECONOMICS. 

The  '•  riddle  of  the  universe  "  is:  What  are  we  here  for?  or, 
as  Humboldt  expressed  it:  "  Wiissten  wir  nur  wenigstens, 
warum  wir  auf  dieser  Welt  sind  ?  "'  Many  besides  Kidd  have 
admitted  that  "  there  is  no  rational  sanction  for  the  conditions 
of  progress."*  The  fact  that  we  are  here,  and  the  fact  that  we 
constantly  make  sacrifices  to  secure  our  remaining  here,  become, 
therefore,  to  the  thoughtful,  troublesome  puzzles.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  give  no  thought  to  the  subject.  Even  the 
intelligent  are  for  the  most  part  content  to  feel  that  there,  is 
something  within  them  that  makes  them  cling  to  life  irrespect- 
ive of  whether  life  is  a  gain  or  a  loss. 

Hitherto  the  subject  has  been  approached  either  from  the 
religious,  the  ethical,  or  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  but 
quite  recently  for  the  first  time  it  has  been  approached  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten  has  pointed  out 
that  society  presents  us  with  two  very  different  kinds  of 
economy — a  pain  economy  and  a  pleasure  economy. 3  This 
puts  the  whole  question  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and  opens  up 
novel  and  promising  lines  of  discussion  looking  to  its  solution 
It  is  not  that  the  truth  itself  is  an  altogether  new  one,  but 
chiefly  that  it  furnishes  a  new  standpoint  from  which  to  con- 
template the  old  truth. 

I  have  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  trying  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  have  shown  that  it  has  as  its  basis  the  fact  called 
feeling,  i.  e.,  pleasure  and  pain.  I  have  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate that  feeling  has  had  an  objective  and  not  a  subjective 
origin,  that  it  is  simply  a  condition  to  the  existence  of  the  beings 
that  possess  it,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  good  and  evil  are 

*  Memoir  en.  Vol.  I,  p.  367.  *  Social  Evolution,  p.  59. 

3  The  Theory  of  Social  Forces.  Supplement  to  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  VII,  No.  i,  January,  1896,  pp.  75  fiF. 
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purely  incidental,  unintended,  and  apart  from  the  general 
scheme  of  nature.  I  have  further  shown  that  this  mere  incident 
has  been  made  the  end  of  the  creature,  an  end  wholly  distinct 
from  the  end  of  nature,  producing  activities  that  sometimes 
coincide  with  those  involved  in  evolution,  sometimes  run  parallel 
with  and  independent  of  them,  sometimes  deviate  widely  from 
them,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  directly  conflict  with  them. 
I  have  traced  many  of  these  abnormal  influences  and  shown 
what  remarkable  aberrations  they  have  wrought  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  I  have  gone  much  farther  than  this.  In  carefully 
defining  the  nature  of  the  social  forces,  I  have  shown  that  they 
consist  in  social  wants,  and  have  classified  these.  My  primary 
classification  was  into  essential  and  non-essential,  and  the  former 
of  these  great  classes  was  further  subdivided  into  those  relating 
respectively  to  the  preservation  and  the  perpetuation  of  life.  It  is 
clear  that  the  economic  view  does  not  specially  embrace  the  non- 
essential social  forces,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  of  the  essential 
forces  it  is  chiefly  or  wholly  centered  on  those  of  preservation. 
What  especially  bears  on  the  present  question  is  the  fact  that 
my  subdivision  of  the  preservative  social  forces  was  into  positive 
and  negative,  the  former  seeking  pleasure,  the  latter  avoiding 
pain.' 

In  elaborating  this  classification  in  my  earlier  work,  I  went 
over  the  whole  ground  somewhat  exhaustively,  and  dwelt  much 
longer  on  the  preservative  forces  than  on  any  of  the  other 
groups.  Still,  although  I  considered  it  from  its  economic  aspect, 
I  did  not  view  it  as  an  economist  von  Fach,  and  the  chief  value 
of  Dr.  Patten's  contribution  is  just  this  strictly  economistic 
attitude.  In*a  review  of  his  essay*  I  have  stated  that  he  does 
not  seem  to  realize  the  far-reaching  character  of  the  principle, 
and  has  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  broaden  and  deepen 
it  in  the  interest  of  social  science.  In  the  present  paper  1 
shall  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  that  statement,  and  to 
indicate  some  of  the  important  corollaries  that  flow  from  it,  as 

'  Dynamic  Sociology^  Vol.  I,  p.  472. 

*  American  Journal  op  Sociolooy.  Vol.  I,  No.  s.  March,  1896,  p.  639. 
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well  as  to  show  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  plain  and  irresistible 
logic  of  the  principle  itself. 

That  this  purely  economic  point  of  view  is  fully  justified  is 
clear  when  we  consider  to  how  great  an  extent  all  social  wants 
are  material  and  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  possession  of 
material  objects  rendered  useful  by  human  labor.  Such  objects 
are  "goods"  in  the  economic  sense.  In  societies  at  all  advanced 
scarcely  anything  has  value  which  does  not  belong  to  this  class. 
It  is  true  that  air,  water,  and  standing  room  are  the  primary 
essentials  to  existence,  and  if  withdrawn  would  leave  nothing  to 
dispute  about,  so  that  the  disputanda  are  exclusive  of  these. 
But  these  alone  will  not  sustain  life,  so  that  they  are  not  the 
only  essentials.  Since  man  emerged  from  his  animal  and  most 
primitive  human  stages,  his  chief  energies  have  been  directed  to 
the  acquirement  of  these  artificial  goods. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  to  civilized  man  the  most 
important  possessions  are  immaterial  and  spiritual,  such  as  social 
position,  the  approbation  of  others,  and  lofty  aspirations. 
Although  we  here  abandon  the  domain  of  the  essential  social 
forces,  still  it  may  be  answered  that  even  these  things  almost 
wholly  grow  out  of  the  other  material  class.  One  of  the  chief 
bases  of  social  position  is  wealth,  and  nothing  is  so  potent  in 
securing  the  approbation  of  others  as  an  ample  supply  of  this 
world's  goods.  As  for  aspirations,  what  value  have  they  to 
those  who  cannot  satisfy  them?  For  this  there  must  be  oppor- 
tunity, and  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  highest  aesthetic  and  intel- 
lectual yearnings  comes  through  emancipation  from  physical 
toil  and  the  possession  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  life's  substantial 
gifts  to  insure  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  ideals.  Art  cannot  be 
prosecuted  without  not  only  time  for  prolonged  unremunerative 
study,  but  also  a  fair  supply  of  the  material  appliances  necessary 
to  aesthetic  culture.  In  any  purely  intellectual  pursuit  books  at 
least  are  always  requisite,  not  to  speak  of  the  means  implied  in 
the  preparation  for  a  career,  be  it  literary,  professional,  or 
scientific.  Everything,  therefore,  seems  to  rest  ultimately  on  an 
economic  basis. 
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In  our  western  civilization,  as  already  remarked,  the  great 
majority  even  of  the  well-informed,  and  practically  all  of  the 
lower  classes,  are  optimistic.  The  former  do  not  reflect  upon 
their  condition,  and  the  latter  simply  struggle  to  exist.  Neither 
ask  what  existence  means.  A  few  of  both  classes  find  it  unbear- 
able and  try,  often  successfully,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  but  these 
only  incur  the  contempt  of  the  rest.  A  number  even  smaller 
than  that  of  the  suicides  do  reflect,  not  so  much  upon  their  own 
condition  as  upon  that  of  others,  and,  finding  it  generally  bad, 
declare  that  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  existence.  These 
are  called  "pessimists"  and  are  held  in  still  greater  execration 
than  the  suicides. 

But  this  state  of  things  is  not  universal.  It  is  peculiar  to 
western  peoples,  and  quite  a  different  one  prevails  in  the  East. 
At  least  the  bulk  of  the  teachings  of  oriental  nations  is  pessi- 
mistic, and  even  the  lower  classes  are  represented  as  generally 
regarding  life  as  an  evil  and  annihilation  as  a  blessing  which 
they  hope  to  attain.  It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  things  in  those  countries,  compelled,  as  we  mostly 
are,  to  depend  upon  the  interpretations  of  men  of  the  West,  who 
show  by  their  conflicting  reports  that  they  are  incapable  of 
thoroughly  assimilating  the  oriental  spirit.  I  am,  therefore,  pre- 
pared to  believe  that,  in  the  lower  ranks  at  least,  there  is  also  a 
preponderance  of  optimism  in  the  East. 

But  to  show  that  there  is  everywhere  a  basis  for  pessimism 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  asceticism 
throughout  Christendom.  Christianity  may  have  simply  averted 
a  universal  pessimism  by  introducing  the  conception  of  a  future 
compensation  for  present  evils.  Mohammedanism  does  the 
.same,  and  wherever  these  faiths  prevail  asceticism  takes  the 
place  of  pessimism.  Asceticism  in  all  its  forms  recognizes  the 
same  truth  that  pessimism  asserts,  viz.,  that  affairs,  in  this  world 
at  least,  arc  bad.  Christianity  openly  teaches  this,  and  the 
burden  of  its  texts,  its  hymns,  and  its  sermons  is  the  worthlcss- 
ness  of  mundane  things.  All  its  austerities  are  based  on  this 
idea,  and  the  self-denial,  mortification,  penance,  and  puritanism, 
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so  prevalent  in  Christian  countries,  are  only  so  many  expres- 
sions of  the  universal  undercurrent  of  asceticism. 

Moreover,  the  ethical  code  of  the  West  is  not  only  tinctured 
with  this  same  spirit,  but  is  virtually  based  upon  it,  as  I  hope  to 
make  clear  later,  so  that,  after  all,  there  is  not  so  much  difference 
in  the  two  great  philosophies  of  the  world  as  might  be  supposed 
from  a  superficial  view  of  the  question. 

Aside,  therefore,  from  pessimism,  which  declares  that  matters 
are  the  worst  possible,  and  is  therefore  a  sort  of  licensed  hyper- 
bole, and  aside  even  from  pejorism,  which  assumes  to  decide  the 
question  whether  the  good  or  the  bad  predominates,  and  declares 
for  the  latter,  there  is  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  among 
all  peoples  whose  rationality  is  at  all  marked,  a  universal  rec- 
ognition, though  largely  unconscious,  of  what  may  be  called 
malism,  which  only  vaguely  declares  that  things  are  bad.  It  is 
the  basis  of  this  feeling  that  I  now  propose  to  examine,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  determine  whether  it  is  an  objective  reality  or  an 
illusion. 

It  is  just  here  that  biology  lends  its  aid.  What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  animal  ?  Darwin  has  shown  that  there  is  a  "struggle 
for  existence."  I  am  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase.  I  admit  that  animals  are  largely  unconscious  of  any 
"struggle,"  and  that  it  may  not  greatly  lessen  their  enjoyment 
of  life.  They  do  not  suffer  from  imaginary  evils,  they  do  not 
anticipate  those  of  the  future,  and  they  may  not  vividly  remember 
the  pains  previously  experienced.  In  fact,  as  is  well  known, 
they  fear  the  ones  they  have  never  experienced  as  much  as  those 
they  have  actually  suffered.  Their  mental  states  are  chiefly  con- 
trolled by  instincts  made  up  of  the  inherited  experiences  of  their 
ancestors.  But  turn  it  as  you  may,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
nearly  every  natural  race  of  creatures,  in  order  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  buffets  of  the  world,  somewhere  from  ten  to  a  thou- 
sand individuals  have  to  be  born  for  every  one  that  lives  out  its 
normal  period  of  existence.  In  every  case  the  great  majority 
succumb,  before  the  age  of  reproduction,  to  enemies,  to  disease, 
to  starvation,  or  to  the  elements,  and  the  survivors,  throughout 
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their  entire  lives,  are  incessantly  threatened  with  the  same  fate. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  animals  are  •'  wild."  They  seem 
to  resort  to  every  conceivable  device  to  escape  these  dangers, 
and  nature  through  innumerable  instincts  seems  to  aid  them  in 
their  efforts.  Some  are  fleet  of  foot  or  swift  of  wing  ;  others 
have  delicate  senses  of  hearing,  sight,  or  smell ;  others  have 
wonderful  powers  of  concealment ;  and  still  others  are  endowed 
with  numberless  arts  of  imitation,  feigning,  and  deception.  All 
this  is  independent  of  the  countless  organic  devices  for  protec- 
tion— shells,  armors,  spines,  bristles,  musk  sacs,  ink  bags,  and 
all  the  forms  of  imitative  coloring. 

Nearly  all  animals  are  always  on  the  alert.  Some,  as  hares, 
sleep  with  their  eyes  open.  Thousands  are  nocturnal  in  order 
to  evade  diurnal  enemies,  and  are  thus  denied  all  the  enjoyments 
of  a  life  in  the  open  daylight  and  sunshine.  All  are  constantly 
ready  to  fly  at  the  least  sign  of  danger,  and  even  those  that  prey 
upon  others  must  themselves  watch  lest  stronger  or  more  cun- 
ning ones  deprive  them  of  their  spoils.  Even  if  there  were  no 
other  animal  to  fear,  there  would  remain  the  fear  of  men,  "  ces 
monstres  nos  ^ternels  ennemis."'  This  fact,  that  one  half  of  the 
animal  world  lives  by  devouring  the  other  half,  has  perhaps  been 
too  frequently  dwelt  upon,  but  it  still  stands  in  all  its  sullen 
hideousness  before  the  defenders  of  a  moral  order.  In  this  sub- 
world  of  animal  life  the  primary  motive  is  fear. 

But  if  the  human  race  cannot  realize  its  condition,  the  animal 
races  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so.  Their  sole  thought  is  to 
escape  from  danger.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  have 
any  idea  of  preserving  life.  What  they  seek  to  avoid  is  simply 
pain,  not  death.  Dr.  Patten  is  therefore  perfectly  right  when  he 
says  that  animal  existence  (in  the  wild  state)  represents  a  "pain 
economy."  When  we  realize  that  it  is  pain  only  that  animals 
fear  and  fly  from,  we  can  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  As  pain  leads  to  death,  to  escape 
it  is  to  escape  death  and  to  preserve  life.  F'or  thus  was  it 
ordered  in  the  primary  adaptation  which   brought  feeling  and 

» VOLTAIIE,  "  L«  CbapoD  et  la  PouUrde,"  Dialogues,  etc.,  p.  100. 
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mind  into  the  world.  This  shows  us  the  great  value  that 
the  biological  aspect  of  the  subject  possesses  for  psychology, 
for  economics,  and  for  sociology.  It  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  law  of  self-preservation  in  man.  What  is  this  mean- 
ing? 

"  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature."  So  runs  the 
adage.  And  it  is  true.  It  is  true  quite  independently  of  the 
quality  of  the  life  that  so  much  effort  is  made  to  preserve. 
Whether  it  is  worth  preserving  or  not  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  result.  This  is  so  because  man  was  himself  once  an 
animal  and  knew  nothing  about  death.  He  then  fled  from  pain 
as  animals  do.  After  his  brain  had  so  far  developed  that 
he  was  capable  of  mentally  connecting  pain  with  death  and 
of  realizing  that  to  escape  pain  was  to  preserve  life,  the  instinct 
which  had  brought  him  through  to  that  state  was  ineradicably 
implanted  in  his  nature,  and  no  amount  of  knowledge  or  force  of 
reason  has  ever  sufficed  to  disturb  it.  By  the  time  he  was  able 
to  express  ideas  by  oral  language  so  completely  had  the  deriva- 
tive conception  of  preserving  life  supplanted  the  original  con- 
ception of  escaping  pain  that  the  latter  was  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
would  be  to  many  today  a  new  thought,  while  some  might  even 
be  found  to  question  it. 

Here,  too,  is  to  be  found  the  true  explanation  of  optimism. 
It  is  simply  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  a  survival  of  the 
instinct  of  pain  avoidance,  and  forms  the  negative  aspect  of  the 
primordial  psychic  idiCior  feeling,  which  was  the  essential  condi- 
tion to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  entire  class  of  beings 
that  possess  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  anything 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  organic  nature  should  be 
affected  by  the  cold  calculations  of  latter-day  philosophers  who 
may  balance  up  the  debits  and  credits  of  life  and  figure  out  a 
deficit.  Whether  there  be  such  a  deficit  in  animal  life,  and 
whether  there  has  been  any  such  in  human  life  thus  far,  or  in 
any  stage  or  portion  of  it,  it  may  be  impossible  exactly  to 
decide,  but  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  instinct  to  escape 
danger  has  been  successful  in  tiding  man  over  the  prolonged 
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period  of  his  prehistoric  existence  and  in  buoying  him  on  into 
his  present  more  or  less  civilized  state. 

During  all  the  earlv  portion  of  this  period,  however  long  it 
may  have  been,  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  steady  and 
persistent  action  of  this  psychic  force  working  in  complete 
harmony  with  cosmic  law  toward  the  primary  end  of  organic 
evolution.  But  as  the  cerebral  hemispheres  grew  and  the 
thinking  powers  increased,  and  especially  after  society,  art,  and 
industry  had  become  fixed  institutions,  and  after  priesthoods 
had  been  established,  forming  a  sedentary  class,  philosophy  took 
root  and  the  thought  of  man  turned  to  the  study  and  analysis  of 
his  condition.  Then  began*,  by  little  and  little,  that  slow  trans- 
formation which  has  ultimately  brought  about  the  pessimism  of 
the  East  and  the  asceticism  of  the  West,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  It  has  never  been  sufficiently  pronounced  to  resist 
the  powerful  tide  of  optimism,  but  it  has  created  a  manifest  ripple 
on  the  surface  and  here  and  there  an  eddy  in  the  stream  itself. 

While  orientalism  would  seem  to  be  more  favorable  than 
asceticism  to  the  growth  of  this  anti-optimistic  tendency,  the 
indications  are  that  it  is  in  the  West  that  we  must  look  for  its 
greatest  development.  This  is  not  because  Christianity  is  more 
favorable  to  it,  but  because  it  is  here  that  a  true  knowledge  of 
nature  is  being  acquired  through  the  revelations  of  science  and 
the  unavoidable  philosophy  that  is  growing  out  of  them.  The 
most  enlightened  western  races  are  letting  in  the  dry  light  of 
investigation  and  reason  upon  every  domain  of  nature  and  are 
fearlessly  formulating  the  resultant  logic,  leaving  consequences 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Latterly  these  researches  have 
been  more  and  more  directed  to  the  higher  social  conditions, 
and  they  have  not  only  confirmed  the  widespread  belief  in 
malism,  but  have  penetrated  to  its  causes  and  conditions  and 
somewhat  stripped  it  of  the  sanctity  that  has  hitherto  surrounded 
it.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world  there  may  be  danger  that 
these  influences  will  antagonize  the  normal  laws  of  develop- 
ment and  tend  to  bring  the  hitherto  rapid  growth  of  population 
to  a  standstill. 
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1  long  ago  pointed  out  that  reason  often  works  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  natural  law,  and  may  have  brought  about  the  extinc- 
tion of  races.'  This,  however,  related  to  the  effect  of  error, 
which  only  a  rational  being  can  commit,  and  the  remedy  lies  in 
the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This 
stage  is  probably  past  by  the  leading  races  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  another  way  in  which  reason  may  conflict  with  law,  and 
this  is  the  case  before  us.  There  is  a  great  dualism  in  the 
organic  world.  There  are  two  wholly  independent  forces  at 
work  which  may  cooperate,  or  may  follow  parallel  lines  without 
affecting  each  other,  or  may  conflict  in  any  and  all  degrees. 
The  only  check  upon  this  last  is  the  fact  that  direct  conflict,  if 
sufficiently  prolonged,  leads  to  extinction,  and  only  such  races 
have  survived  as  have  avoided  such  conflict,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  maintaining  their  existence. 

These  two  forces  are  the  ones  which  I  have  on  numerous 
occasions  described  as  those,  on  the  one  hand,  which  secure  the 
performance  of  fu?iction,  and  those,  on  the  other,  that  proceed 
irom  feeling.  The  first  are  normal,  and  constitute  the  primary 
law  of  evolution  as  it  operates  in  the  organic  world.  The 
second  are  supra-normal,  and  constitute  an  entirely  new  depar- 
ture from  that  primary  law.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  wholly 
incidental  and  unintended,  not  having  been,  as  it  were,  contem- 
plated by  nature  when  the  psychic  element  was  introduced. 
That  element  was  developed  for  a  totally  different  purpose,  viz., 
as  already  stated,  in  order  to  enable  a  certain  class  of  evolution- 
ary products  to  exist  which  could  not  have  existed  without  it, 
to  wit :  plastic  organisms.  These  must  possess  some  means  of 
escaping  destructive  tendencies  and  of  replenishing  organic 
waste  through  metabolism  of  their  substance.  The  only  such 
means  that  we  can  conceive  of  is  feeling,  i.  e.,  sensitiveness  to 
pain  and  capacity  for  pleasure.  In  order  to  secure  the  end  these 
subjective  states  must  constitute  the  motives  to  all  the  so-called 
spontaneous  activity  of  this  class  of  beings.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  do  constitute  such  motives.  Their  normal  operation 
secures  the  ends  of  nature  in  a  most  admirable  mnnncr,  and  this 

*  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  270,  287. 
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adaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  won- 
derful in  the  whole  range  of  nature's  operations.  So  long  as 
the  psychic  element  remained  at  this  lowest  stage  of  pure 
feeling,  it  was  a  perfectly  safe  ally  of  the  other  cosmic  forces. 
The  struggle  might  go  on,  and  no  matter  how  great  the  havoc 
among  the  animated  and  sensitive  molecules  and  cells,  they 
would  all  prove  true  to  their  original  purpose  and  survive  or 
perish  as  fate  might  decide. 

But  the  same  agencies  that  created  the  primary  psychic 
clement  worked  for  its  development.  The  more  intense  it  was, 
the  more  certain  were  its  effects  in  securing  the  preservation  and 
multiplication  of  life.  A  stage  was  at  length  reached  at  which  a 
second  element,  derivative,  indeed,  but  distinct  in  its  mode  of 
action,  made  its  appearance  and  was  slowly  developed.  This 
was  the  reason,  dimly  apparent  in  some  very  lowly  creatures, 
and  plainly  manifest  in  the  highest  animal  races.  I  have 
attempted  '  fully  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  this  new 
psychic  element  and  need  not  now  repeat  this  history.  Born  of 
the  cosmic  law  and  created  to  be  the  servant  of  the  primary  ele- 
ment, it  may  be  described  in  one  phrase  as  a  device  for  securing 
indirectly  those  ends  which  could  not  be  secured  directly.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the  ends  of  the  creature  were 
concerned,  this  step  represented  a  great  gain. 

The  profound  bio-psychic  dualism  under  consideration 
demands  still  further  elucidation.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on  a 
former  occasion,'  function  is  essentially  static,  while  feeling  alone 
is  dynamic.  The  former  rests  on  the  law  of  heredity,  the  latter 
underlies  the  phenomena  of  variation.  But  throughout  the 
animal  series  these  two  factors  co5perate  with  sufficient  exactness 
to  be  in  the  main  safe.  They  are  self-regulating,  and  natural 
selection  may  be  trusted  to  correct  any  dangerous  tendency 
toward  an  undue  deviation  from  the  type.  Near  the  end  of  that 
series  there  have  occurred,  it  is  true,  enormous  aberrations,  in 
certain  respects  almost  completely  reversing  the  normal  condition 

"^ Psychic  Factors  of  Civilitation,  Part  II. 

'Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  No.  a.  New  York,  June,  i8q5,  pp.  206,  207. 
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of  things,  but  none  of  these  have  seriously , interfered  with  the 
law  of  heredity,  and  in  some  the  power  of  structural  advance- 
ment has  been  manifestly  increased.  These  aberrations  have  all 
been  due  to  the  growth  of  an  inchoate  rational  faculty  which,  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  strength,  has  made  feeling  more  and 
more  an  end.  The  necessary  effect  of  the  reason  is  to  increase 
the  tendency  to  vary,  and  a  stage  was  at  length  reached  at  which 
this  tendency  began  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  type. 

Early  in  the  human  period  this  stage  was  reached,  and  but 
for  certain  countervailing  agencies  the  race  must  have  been  pre- 
maturely extinguished.  The  law  of  self-preservation  would  not 
alone  have  sufficed  to  save  it,  and  if  there  is  any  distinction 
between  that  law  and  the  remedial  optimism  that  supervened, 
this  is  what  we  are  now  seeking.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
optimism  may  be  characterized  as  the  law  of  social  self-preserva- 
tion. We  find  everywhere  in  savage,  barbaric,  semi-civilized,  and 
even  t  civilized  races  a  certain  class  of  ideas  in  common  which 
make  for  race  preservation,  in  more  or  less  direct  conflict  with 
individual  interest.  These  are  embodied  in  customs,  institutions, 
religious  observances,  and  moral  precepts.  They  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "collective  wisdom"  of  mankind,  a  wisdom 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  individual,  since  they  seem  to  involve 
foresight  and  to  constitute  a  sort  of  social  clairvoyance.  They 
form  the  various  codes  of  action  —  legal,  moral,  conventional, 
and  social  —  of  all  races,  and  are  rigidly  enforced  against  the 
recognized  anti-social  propensities  of  individuals.  Most  of  them 
are  aimed  directly  at  race  preservation,  but  there  are  some,  as, 
for  example,  the  severe  penalties  imposed  for  the  violation  of 
the  law  of  exogamy,  which  look  to  the  preservation  of  the  vigor 
of  the  race.  They  rest  on  a  universal  consensus  respecting 
those  things  which,  however  pleasing  to  the  individual,  are 
injurious  to  the  race  and  in  any  way  threaten  to  reduce  its  num- 
bers or  weaken  its  strength.  In  one  sense  they  are  not  rational, 
and  in  many  respects  they  strikingly  resemble  the  instincts  of 
animals.  Indeed,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  homologues 
of   these  instincts.     If  they  do  not  rest  on  reason,  they  at  least 
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embody  the  highest    wisdom.     They  almost    always    have  the 

powerful  sanction  of  religion,  and  for  this  reason  some  have 
confounded  them  with  religion  itself.  Others  believe  them  to  be 
of  divine  origin  and  not  explainable  on  natural  principles.*  In 
fact,  they  are  difficult  to  explain,  as,  for  example,  how  the  low- 
est savages  find  out  that  close  interbreeding  deteriorates  the 
stock.  I  am  myself  disposed  to  call  in  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion and  to  assume  that  existing  races  represent  the  survivors  in 
a  prolonged  struggle  in  which  those  not  possessing  these  saving 
qualities  have  succumbed.  This  places  them  squarely  in  line 
with  animal  instincts,  and  the  current  of  modern  opinion  runs  in 
the  direction  of  basing  all  instincts  primarily  upon  some  germ  of 
reason. 

Feeling  may  be  said  to  have  been  developed  as  a  means  tu 
the  ends  of  nature,  which  arc  preservation  and  multiplication. 
But  to  the  creature,  which  knew  nothing  of  these  ends,  the  means 
must  be  itself  an  end,  and  throughout  the  sentient  world  the 
subjective  states  described  have  always  been,  and  must  always 
continue  to  be,  the  ends  of  the  feeling  creature.  But  reason  is 
a  form  of  knowing,  and  step  by  step  the  knowing  powers 
increased.  The  only  purpose  they  could  have  for  their  pos- 
sessors was  that  of  better  and  better  realizing  the  subjective 
states.  It  thus  becomes  easy  to  see  how  the  pursuit  of  the 
creature's  ends  might  often  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  that 
of  the  ends  of  nature,  and  this,  in  fact,  has  been  the  case  to  a 
marked  extent,  which  explains  the  dualism.  It  is  this  truth  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  problem  before  us ;  indeed,  it  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  man  and  society. 

In  man  reason  has  become  a  powerful  clement,  and  he  has 
always  used  it,  and  will  always  continue  to  use  it,  for  its  primary 
purpose  of  better  securing  his  only  end,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
demands  of  his  nature.  As  the  eminent  ethnologist,  M.  Paul 
Topinard,  has  recently  said  : 

"  His  sensorium  is  the  focus  in  which  all  is  gathered.     He  is 

•  .Sec  William  \V.  Carlile's  recent  article  entitled  :  "Naturt  Naturan*."  in  the 
Pkiiosopkical  Revinv,  Vol.  IV,  No.  6.  Boston,  November,  1895,  p.  624. 
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perforce  subjective.  He  is  by  sensibility  and  by  logic  egocentric. 
/  first,  others  afterwards.  .  .  .  The  thinkers  that  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  adapting  him  to  the  conditions  of  existence, 
in  creating  for  him  a  world  of  his  own,  in  laying  down  the  rules 
for  his  conduct,  and  in  seeking  foundations  for  it  least  open  to 
attack,  must  not  forget  that  his  only  cherished  aim  is  his  own 
happiness."  * 

The  happiness  that  man  has  always  sought  and  is  still  seek- 
ing is,  however,  more  or  less  relative.  I  have  shown  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  animal  in  the  wild  state  and  how  far  short 
it  falls  of  a  state  of  ideal  happiness.  While  man  through  his 
reason  has  undoubtedly  improved  upon  that  state,  has  reduced 
the  enormous  death  rate,  and  has  both  lessened  his  pains  and 
increased  his  pleasures,  he  has,  to  offset  these  gains,  the  evils  of 
an  intensified  memory,  the  new  powers  of  imagination  and  of 
anticipation,  and  a  swarm  of  delicate  mental  capacities  for  feel- 
ing unknown  to  humbler  creatures.  And  what  has  been  his  real 
condition  from  this  point  of  view  ?  A  single  glance  into  the 
lower  strata  of  society  even  today  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
represents  a  pain  economy.  The  leading  motive  still  is  fear, 
and  the  chief  effort  is  not  to  enjoy,  but  simply  to  live.  With 
all  due  allowance  made  for  the  superior  "contentment"  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  of  their  incapacity  to  enjoy  the  things  that 
the  more  favored  chiefly  value,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the 
great  mass  even  in  civilized  countries  lead  a  negative  rather  than 
a  positive  existence. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  draw  any  line,  it  is  evident 
that  there  exists  somewhere  a  line  that  separates  the  negative 
from  the  positive  state  of  existence  —  the  pain  from  the  pleasure 
economy.  If  we  call  all  pains  minus  and  all  pleasures  plus,  that 
line  will  fall  at  the  point  where  the  algebraic  sum  of  pains  and 
pleasures  is  equal  to  zero.  Any  society  below  that  line  repre- 
sents a  pain  economy,  and  only  those  societies  that  lie  above 
that  line  represent  a  pleasure  economy.  There  are  certain  tests 
which  may  be  applied  in  trying  to  decide  on  which  side  of  the 

■  The  Monist,  Vol.  VI,  No.  i,  Chicago,  October,  1895,  pp.  46,  49. 
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zero  line  a  given  society  should  be  placed.  One  is  the  economic 
test.  The  old  economics  doubtless  reflected  a  large  amount  of 
truth  and  was  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  time  in  which  it  was 
formulated.  That  science  was  almost  exclusively  based  on  the 
consideration  of  man  as  an  animal,  or,  at  best,  as  a  ''covetous 
animal,"  1.  e.,  an  animal  with  some  idea  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erty. The  fact  that  the  Malthusian  law  has  proved  to  hold 
throughout  animal  life  shows  that  the  man  at  least  about  whom 
Malthus  was  talking  was  only  an  advanced  kind  of  animal. 
And  it  seems  probable  that  the  modern  revolt  against  the  old 
political  economy  is  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  man  himself  as  to  any  discovery  by  recent  writers 
that  the  older  writers  were  wrong.  Certainly  the  old  economics 
was  wholly  adapted  to  a  pain  economy,  or  a  general  state  of 
society  in  which  fear  was  the  principal  motive  and  life,  not  hap- 
piness, the  principal  aim.  We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  such 
was  the  state  of  society  in  Europe  down  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  fortiori,  all  antecedent  history  must 
belong  to  a  pain  economy. 

Another  test  is  the  ethical  code.  Almost  the  only  ethics  we 
have  is  what  may  properly  be  called  negative.  It  is  based  on 
restraint  and  condemns  nearly  all  activities  that  have  happiness, 
and  especially  pleasure,  for  their  object.  It  is  .safe  to  infer  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  this.  In  a  pain  economy  the  ethical 
code  must  necessarily  be  negative.  It  must  lay  chief  emphasis 
upon  those  things  which  must  not  be  done.  All  but  two  of  the 
ten  commandments  are  negative  in  form  in  both  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy,'  showing  that  it  was  then  regarded  as  dangerous 
to  pursue  pleasure  for  its  own  sake.  For  where  every  energy  is 
taxed  to  its  utmost  to  maintain  existence,  any  relaxation  is 
unsafe.  All  must  be  perpetually  on  guard,  and  there  must  be 
no  sleeping  on  one's  post.  Pursuit  of  pleasure  means  neglect  of 
duty,  and  the  terms  pleasure  and  duty  arc  the  later  homologues  of 
the  primary  equivalents,  feeling  and  function.  It  is  the  antithesis 
between  the  creature  and   the  cosmos,  between  the  individual 

'ExoduK  30:  t-17;  Dcut.  5:7-21. 
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and  the  race,  or,  expressed  in  the  language  of  theology,  between 
man  and  God.  In  a  pain  economy  a  state  of  happiness  at  all 
prolonged  is  incompatible  with  safety.  This  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  austere  ethical  code  under  which  we  live,  which,  like 
every  other  structure,  whether  anatomical  or  social,  tends  to  per- 
sist long  after  the  causes  that  brought  it  forth  have  ceased  to  act. 

The  preservation,  perpetuation,  and  increase  of  the  human 
family,  as  well  as  the  general  development  and  perfectionment  of 
our  race  and  of  all  organic  forms,  which  constitute  what  I  have 
called  the  ends  of  nature,  form,  it  is  true,  an  inspiring  theme, 
and  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  to  secure  it,  yet,  properly  viewed,  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  economics.  That  science  is  based  exclu- 
sively on  the  idea  of  utility  in  the  narrower  sense  of  good  to  the 
individual,  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  sound,  these  grand 
objects  are,  in  and  of  themselves,  absolutely  of  no  use.  That  is 
to  say,  utility  relates  solely  and  exclusively  to  what  I  have  called 
the  ends  of  the  sentient  creature,  or,  in  the  human  sphere,  the 
ends  of  man,  and  this  notwithstanding  that,  as  I  have  shown, 
the  pursuit  of  such  ends  is  purely  incidental  and  unintended,  and 
forms  no  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  nature. 

But  inasmuch  as  we  have  this  dualism  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  of  existence,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  recog- 
nize it  and  try  to  understand  its  significance.  Instead  of  a  mere 
temporary  episode  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  is  a  permanent 
condition.  It  has  come  to  stay,  and  already  its  effects  in  every 
department  upon  which  it  has  exerted  an  influence  have  been 
most  sweeping.  It  has  completely  revolutionized  some  of  these 
departments,  even  below  the  human  plane,  and  its  power  over 
human  and  social  affairs  is  stronger  than  anywhere  else.  This 
assertion  of  the  claims  of  feeling,  this  Bejahurig  des  Willens  zurn 
I^be?i,  this  soul  of  nature,  is  what  I  have  elsewhere^  character- 
ized as  the  "transforming  agency,"  and  I  have  indicated  some 
of  the  fields  in  which  its  activity  has  been  greatest,  and  enumer- 
ated certain  of  its  achievements. 

'  The  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,  chap.  14. 
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These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  new  cosmic  and 
social  agency  is  a  growing  power.  I  am  now  endeavoring  to 
trace  its  history,  and  I  propose  to  characterize  the  movement  in 
its  later  social  aspects  as  the  subjective  trend  of  modern  philos- 
ophy. There  has  been  going  on  along  a  number  of  more  or  less 
independent  lines  a  continuous,  though  somewhat  rhythmic, 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  fuller  realization  of  the  ends  of 
man  as  distinguished  from  those  of  nature,  a  subordination  of 
the  latter  to  the  former,  or  an  ignoring  of  the  latter  when  they 
conflict  with  the  former.  This  movement  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  gradual  transition  from  a  pain  economy  to,  or  at  least 
toward,  a  pleasure  economy.  It  represents,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  phrase,  the  progress  of  utilitarianism.  It  has  been  wholly 
due  and  strictly  proportional  to  the  growth  of  the  rational  fac- 
ultv,  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  march  of  science. 
Without  these  it  could  only  lead  to  disaster.  The  great  danger 
has  been  that  of  running  counter  to  the  law  of  natural  evolution 
and  of  bringing  about  racial  degeneration  and  extinction.  Reason 
has  acted  as  a  pilot  to  keep  the  ship  of  life  off  these  bars  and  to 
guide  it  safely  on  in  the  current  of  natural  law.  This  movement 
embodies  all  that  is  meant  by  the  progress  of  the  world,  and 
underlies  every  problem  of  history,  government,  and  society. 
Many  have  been  alarmed  at  its  encroachments,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  teachers  of  every  age  have  antagonized  it  and  stig- 
matized it  as  hedonism  and  sensuality.  Those  who  early  scented 
it  and  voiced  it  —  the  Cumberlands,  Shaftesburys,  Hutchesons, 
Priestley  s,  Beccarias,  and  Benthams  —  have  been  attacked, 
denounced,  and  discredited  as  Utopian  dreamers.  But  its  great- 
est strides  have  been  taken  since  their  day,  due  far  less  to  their 
influence  than  to  the  agencies  which  they  sagaciously  presaged. 
The  opposition  still  continues,  but  grows  weak  and  half-hearted. 
The  latest  warning  voice  has  been  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd, 
who,  while  sympathizing  with  the  movement,  which  he  pro- 
foundly misunderstands,  bases  his  plea  upon  the  doctrine  that 
acquired  characteristics  arc  not  transmissible,  a  doctrine  which 
Weismann  has  himself  virtuaHy  abandoned,  confounds  optimism 
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with  religion,  and  makes  the  increase  of  population    constitute 

the  whole  of  "social  evolution." 

It  is  too  late  now  to  stem  this  tide.     The  claims  of  a  feeling 

world  have  come  before  the  bar  of  rational  judgment  and  been 

admitted.     Those  of  a  cold,  unconscious  Cosmos  must  give  wa)' 

except  in   so   far  as   they   may   prove   helpful   in   adjusting   the 

others.     A   pain    economy   may   be   tolerated    by    non-rational 

beings.     The   savage   and   barbaric   tribes  of  men  may  remain 

below  the  zero  line.     The   lowest   strata   of  so-called   civilized 

society  will   doubtless  long  continue  to  vegetate  with   no  hope 

beyond  the  preservation  of  existence  under  the  operation  of  the 

ancestral  optimism.      Pessimism  and  asceticism  will  continue  to 

attest  the  condemnation  of  reason  for  the  condition  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  under  science  which  makes  for  meliorism,  the 

leveling  process  will  go  on,  greater  and  greater  numbers  will 

rise  above  the  economic  Nullptmkt,  and  the  field  of  pain  economy 

will  shrink  as  that  of  pleasure  economy  expands. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


REVIEWS. 

Bibliographie  des  Socialismus  und  Comtnunismus.  Von  Josef 
Stammhammer.  Zweite  Auflage.  Jena :  Gustav  Fischer, 
1893.     Pp.  44-303,  large  8vo.     M.  10. 

Bibliographie  der  Socialpolitik.  Von  Josef  Stammhammek.  Jena: 
Gustav  Fischer,  1896,      Pp.  4+648,  large  8vo.     M.  18. 

Wegweiser  durch  die  neuere  Literatur  der  Rechts-  und  Staatswissen- 
schaften.  Von  Otto  MOhlbrecht.  Berlin :  Puttkammer 
&  Miihlbrecht,  1893.      Pp-  28+748,  large  8vo.      M.  36. 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  notice  these  three  works  together, 
because  they  represent,  probably,  the  most  notable  attempts  to  compile 
comprehensive  bibliographies  covering  the  newer  phases  of  the  social 
sciences. 

The  Bibliof^raphie  des  Socialismus  und  Comtnunismus  forms  the 
first  installment  of  a  series  of  bibliographies  projected  by  Josef 
Stammhammer,  the  librarian  of  the  Juridisch-politischer  Lese-Verein 
in  Vienna,  and  designed  to  cover  the  field  of  "socialokonomischer 
Literatur."  The  Bibliographie  der  Socialpolitik  forms  the  second  work  of 
the  series.  Other  volumes  will  deal  with  the  bibliography  of  "  theoreti- 
scher  Nationalokonomie,"  **  Volkswirtschaftspolitik,"  and  "  Finanz- 
wissenschaft." 

The  scope  of  the  Bibliographie  des  Socialismus  und  Communismus  is 
fairly  well  indicated  by  its  title.  But  the  compiler  has  chosen  to 
give  a  broad  scope  to  the  content  of  the  terms  socialism  and  commun- 
ism, and  has  included  in  this  volume  topics  only  distantly  related  to 
socialism  and  communism  in  the  narrow  sense.  The  work  contains 
titles  of  magazine  articles  and  pamphlets  as  well  as  books.  The 
main  body  of  the  publication  consists  of  an  alphabetical  author  list  of 
each  single  book,  pamphlet  or  article  included.  These  entries  give 
title  in  full,  or  nearly  so,  size,  place,  and  date  of  publication,  but 
do  not  give   price.      A   subject  index   follows,  in  which  the  authors 
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are  arranged  under  several  hundred  heads,  with  a  page  reference  to 
the  full  title  in  the  author  list.  A  notable  and  valuable  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  space  given  to  publications  which  have  served  as  the 
organs  of  socialistic  parties  and  communistic  experiments.  The  con- 
tents of  these  are  given  in  full.  In  the  present  state  of  bibliographical 
science,  omissions  are  unavoidable.  But  I  have  discovered  no  impor- 
tant omissions  of  English  books  from  the  Bibliographie  des  Socialis- 
mus  und  Communismus,  and  believe  that  it  approximates  quite  closely 
to  completeness. 

The  title  of  the  second  work,  Bibliography  der  Socialpolitik,  is 
ambiguous.  The  preface  defines  it  only  in  the  most  general  way.  It 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  class  of  literature  best  described  to  Ameri- 
cans as  that  dealing  with  movements  for  social  reform  and  ameliora- 
tion. Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  phrase  "  social  reform  "  might  be 
used  in  its  title  with  even  more  propriety  than  in  the  recently  published 
Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform.  That  the  term  Socialpolitik  has  no 
other  content  than  this  in  Stammhammer's  work  is  shown  by  the  works 
which  he  lists  under  this  specific  head  in  the  index.  We  find  the 
following  writings  in  English  :  Brooks,  J.  G.,  Patriarchal  vs.  Social 
Remedies;  Channing,  W.  E.,  Works;  Edwards,  C,  The  Policy  of  Labor ; 
Jevons,  W.  S.,  Methods  of  Social  Reform;  Observations  on  Political  and 
Social  Reform;  Sullivan,  E.,  7>//  Chapters  on  Social  Reform.  The 
Social  Economist  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  English 
magazine  listed  under  this  head. 

In  a  work  covering  so  broad  a  field  important  omissions  are  to  be 
expected.  We  find  them,  few  under  some  topics,  wholesale  under 
others.  Under  heads  relating  to  social  reform  in  general,  and  to 
labor,  they  appear  to  be  few.  I  have  noticed  the  omission  among 
English  books  of :  Gibbins,  English  Social  Reformers;  McNeill,  Labor 
Movement;  Toynbee,  Industrial  Revolution  in  England;  Woods,  Eng- 
lish Social  Movements.  But  for  a  bibliography  which  lays  special 
emphasis  on  "  poverty,"  "  charity,"  and  "  benevolence,"  in  all  countries, 
the  omissions  in  American  literature  in  this  field  are  painful.  We  find 
no  mention  in  the  author  list  of  the  names.  Hale,  Henderson,  Lowell, 
Sanborn,  Warner,  Wines.  No  articles  are  listed  from  Charities  Review 
or  Lend  a  Hand,  none  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Although,  in  general,  Stammhammer's  two  publications  are  exclu- 
sive as  regards  each  other,  there  seems  to  be  a  little  uncertainty  as  to 
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this  both  in  the  preface  and  in  the  contents  of  the  later  work.  The 
same  subject  heading  is  often  repeated,  and  the  same  books  listed  a  sec- 
ond time.  Thus  under  *'  Condition  of  the  Poor "  we  find  that  about 
one-half  the  titles  have  been  relisted  in  the  second  publication.  Under 
the  "Woman  Question"  nearly  all  have  been  taken  over.  What  makes 
the  matter  still  worse,  we  are  given  no  reference  from  the  heading  in 
the  second  publication  to  that  in  the  first.  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
poor  workmanship.  The  arrangement  and  technique  of  the  two  pub- 
lications are  uniform.  The  rather  large  Roman  type  is  a  comfort  to 
the  eye,  but  destructive  to  space.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  giving  of 
full  titles  and  the  repetition  in  full  in  the  case  of  translations  might  be 
dispensed  with  in  favor  of  completeness  in  the  number  of  entries. 

Muhlbrecht's  Wegtveiser  covers  the  well-known  field  of  Rechts- 
und  Staatswissenschafteti.  It  is  made  up,  as  the  author  states,  with  a 
frankness  very  pleasing  in  comparison  with  the  ambiguity  of  Starani- 
hammer's  preface,  mainly  of  selections  from  the  works  which  were 
announced  during  the  years  1868-92,  in  the  bimonthly  publication, 
Allgemeine  Bibliographie  der  Staats-  und  Rechtswissenschaften,  of  which 
the  author  is  editor.  The  remainder  of  the  titles,  perhaps  one-sixth, 
are  of  an  earlier  date  than  1868,  and  selected  from  the  antiquarian 
stock  of  Puttkammer  &  Muhlbrecht.  The  first  edition  of  the  work 
appeared  in  1886.  The  present  edition,  double  the  size  of  the  first, 
contains  about  32,000  titles,  which  is  about  twice  the  number  con- 
tained in  Stammhammer's  Bibliographie  der  Socialpolitik.  These  are 
all  brought  into  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  by  a  skillful  shorten- 
ing of  titles  and  manipulation  of  type.  The  entries  contain  all  the 
necessary  items,  including  price.  The  titles  are  arranged  systematically 
according  to  a  scheme  partly  original  with  the  author.  The  headings 
and  subheadings  of  this  scheme  are  prefixed  as  a  table  of  contents. 
The  book  is  also  provided  with  a  very  detailed  author  and  subject 
index.  The  contents  of  the  Weg^veiser  takes  its  color,  perhaps,  from 
the  business  of  Puttkammer  &  Muhlbrecht.  It  is  very  complete  for 
the  literature  of  legal  and  political  science  in  Germany,  less  complete 
for  other  countries  and  topics  not  strictly  belonging  to  these  sciences. 
America,  as  usual,  fares  badly.  Omissions  occur  like  :  Ford's  Pamphlets 
on  the  Constitution  :  Hart's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; Jameson's  Constitutional  Conventions;  Wilson's  The  State. 
For  such  topics  as  "Poverty,"  "Labor  Question,"  "  Insurance,  "etc., 
it  is  much   inferior  to  Stammhammer's  second  work.     Nearly  all  the 
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titles  in  the  Wegweiser,  under  topics  covered  by  the  Bibliographie  der 
Socialpolitik,  will  be  found  incorporated  in  the  latter. 

To  use  the  three  bibliographies  to  best  advantage,  one  needs  to 
remember  that  the  Bibliographie  des  Socialismus  und  Communismus 
contains  much  that  relates  to  labor  and  not  a  little  which  relates  to 
various  other  questions  of  social  reform ;  that  the  Bibliographie  der 
Socialpolitik  contains  the  bulk  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  social 
reforms  and  amelioration  in.  general,  and  that  of  slavery  and  state 
socialism  ;  that  the  Wegwciscr  is  to  be  used  for  the  literature  of  legal 
and  political  science  proper,  but  may  be  disregarded  as  to  other  topics, 
in  favor  of  the  Bibliographic  der  Socialpolitik. 

In  arrangement  the  Wegweiser  is  easily  superior  to  the  other  two 
works,  especially  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  to  consult  the  book 
frequently  and  thus  become  familiar  with  its  system  of  classification. 
Thus  one  who  is  working  **  insurance  "  will  be  able  to  turn  at  once  to 
the  whole  array  of  full  titles,  instead  of  having  to  look  under  half  a 
dozen  different  headings  and  then  turn  back  in  the  case  of  each  title  to 
the  full  entry,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  using  Stammhammer's  work. 
For  occasional  use,  as  in  a  public  library,  the  advantages  might  be 
largely  reversed,  were  it  not  for  the  full  analytical  index  also  provided 
by  Miihlbrecht.  But  if  Stammhammer  continues  to  use  the  same  style 
of  subject  index  in  his  publications,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  at 
least  lay  out  the  work  systematically  and  then  follow  the  scheme  rigidly, 
so  that,  when  a  new  volume  is  announced  by  him,  we  may  expect  new 
matter  and  nothing  else. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bibliographer's  art,  the 
Bibliographie  des  Socialismus  und  Communismus  can  be  commended 
because  it  is  nearly  complete ;  the  Wegweiser  will  pass,  because  it  is 
systematic,  compact,  and  convenient  for  all  classes  of  users  ;  but  the 
Bibliographie  der  Socialpolitik  is  a  hopeless  case.  On  the  side  of  utility, 
however,  Stammhammer's  second  work  can  be  heartily  commended. 
The  author  is  also  to  be  praised  for  his  substantial  effort  in  both  his 
publications  to  put  magazine  articles  alongside  the  other  literature  of 
subjects  to  which  they  relate.  The  list  of  American  magazines  which 
he  has  gone  through  for  the  Bibliographie  der  Socialpolitik  contains 
the  most  of  our  leading  journals  which  deal  with  economic,  political, 
and  social  science.  The  list  should  be  increased  in  his  next  publica- 
tion. And  if  he  is  especially  concerned  with  "scientific"  magazines, 
it  might  be  well  to  revise  it. 
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Students  of  theoretical  sociology  will  get  little  comfort  from  any 
of  the  three  publications.  We  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  Stamm- 
hammer  has  not  dealt  and  does  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  literature 
of  legal  and  political  science,  because  of  Miihlbrecht's  work.  But  no 
such  difficulty  would  be  met  in  the  field  of  sociology.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  in  A  future  publication  Stammhammer  will  decide  to 
add  still  another  volume  to  his  series,  one  which  shall  contain  a  class 
fit  to  receive  the  title  of  the  work  of  his  distinguished  countryman, 
Bau  und  Lehen  des  sociaUn  Korpers.  C.  H.  Hastings. 


Social  and  Ethical  Interpretatio7is  in  Mental  Development.  A  Study 
in  Social  Psychology.  By  James  Mark  Baldwin,  Professor 
in  Princeton  University.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1897.     Pp-  xiv-f  574- 

The  problem  which  Professor  Baldwin  sets  himself  is  "to  inquire 
to  what  extent  the  principles  of  the  development  of  the  individual 
mind  apply  also  to  the  evolution  of  society." 

Any  scientific  conception  of  society  must  offer  solutions  of  at  least 
three  problems :  (i)  the  uniformities  or  generalizations  represented  in 
social  institutions,  customs,  beliefs,  etc.;  (2)  the  exceptions  or  partic- 
ular variations  which  find  most  conspicuous  expressions  in  geniuses ; 
(3)  the  real  or  alleged  conflict  between  social  and  individual  inter- 
ests. 

Professor  Baldwin  offers  as  an  organon  with  which  to  coordinate 
and  interpret  these  phenomena  what  he  terms  "the  dialectic  of  per- 
sonal growth."  This  is  the  key  to  his  whole  system.  As  it  gains 
gradually  in  definiteness  and  precision  with  the  progress  of  the  work, 
its  unifying  service  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  growth  of  the  person  is  described  as  a  process  involving,  first, 
the  recognition  of  external  groups  of  characteristics  or  acts  which  con 
stitute  \2ig\it projective  personalities;  second,  the  imitation  of  these  acts 
or  attitudes  by  which  the  self  appropriates  them,  /.  c,  makes  them  a 
part  of  subjective  yt^TsomWiy  \  third,  the  reading  back  into  others  of 
these  subjective  materials,  which  renders  them  ejective.  By  this  give- 
and-take  process  the  same  elements  are  appropriated  and  assimilated 
by  the  individuals  of  a  given  society,  so  that  a  common  personality,  a 
socius,  is  gradually  formed  in  the  consciousness  of  each.     More  than 
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that,  the  dialectic  ultimately  produces  an  ideal  of  self  which  beconies  a 
criterion  of  conduct,  an  ethical  standard.  This  growth  of  personality 
through  mutual  imitation  is,  however,  only  one  side  of  the  process. 
The  self,  in  subjectively  appropriating  projective  personalities,  and  in 
spontaneously  or  reflectively  recombining  its  acquisitions,  makes  new 
combinations  or  inventions,  which  in  turn  become  projective  for  imita- 
tion by  others.  Thus  the  dialectic  of  personal  growth  produces  not 
only  uniformities,  but  novelties  as  well. 

Once  more  these  two  aspects  of  development  find  expression  in 
what  is  termed  the  "habitual  self"  —  the  self  of  customary  reactions, 
and  the  "accommodating  self,"  which  makes  new  adjustments  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  The  former  tends  to  become  unconscious  and 
automatic  in  its  activities,  the  latter  is  reflective.  Again,  the  person's 
growth,  emotional  and  volitional,  displays  three  stages  —  the  organic, 
the  spontaneous,  and  the  reflective.  The  first  represents  physical 
heredity ;  the  second  reproduces  chiefly  acquisitions  of  social  heredity ; 
the  third  is  marked  by  conscious  reflection  upon  the  relation  of  the  self 
to  the  environment,  physical  and  social.  Sanctions  for  conduct  vary 
with  the  stage  involved,  from  the  sanction  of  impulse  to  that  of  desire, 
and  ultimately  to  the  sanction  of  right.  This  final  sanction  is  realized 
only  in  connection  with  a  consciousness  of  self,  which  includes  social 
generalization  or  agreement.     The  self  must  be  a  "public  self." 

This  summarized  statement  of  the  personal  side  of  the  problem, 
although  it  cannot  do  justice  to  the  detailed  development  of  the  thesis, 
may  serve  to  make  reasonably  clear  the  application  to  the  social  aspect. 
The  "dialectic  of  social  growth"  takes  as  projective  materials  the 
inventions  or  innovations  presented  by  individuals.  By  imitation 
these  inventions  are  appropriated,  modified,  and  generalized,  i.  e.,  ren- 
dered socially  subjective.  Finally,  through  education — in  its  widest 
sense  —  these  generalizations  become  ejective  in  individuals.  Thus 
the  essential  services,  both  of  individual  "particularizations"  and  of 
collective  uniformities,  are  recognized  and  reconciled.  A  social  judg- 
ment is  gradually  formed  which  expresses  itself  in  a  set  of  valuations. 
This  judgment  may  be  modified  gradually,  but  it  is  also  a  criterion  at 
any  given  time  by  which  innovations  are  rejected  or  accepted.  The 
true  genius  combines  powers  of  invention  with  soundness  of  social 
judgment.  The  inventor,  however,  is  dependent  upon  the  materials 
which  his  society  offers  him,  for  the  personal  self  must  produce  inno- 
vations Out  of  the  elements  which   have  been   appropriated   through 
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the  dialectic  of  his  growth.  The  analogy,  therefore,  is  striking  between 
the  process  of  individual  development  and  that  of  social  growth,  which 
may  be  described  as  "a  growth  in  a  sort  of  self-consciousness—  an 
awareness  of  itself." 

The  question  of  individual  versus  socials  anctions  may  be  approached, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  three  forms  of  personal 
sanction,  and,  on  the  other,  from  that  of  the  types  of  social  sanction 
which  are  derived  from  four  classes  of  institutions  —  natural,  pedagog- 
ical and  conventional,  civil,  and  religious.  The  impulsive  personal 
sanction  and  the  demands  arising  from  natural  social  relationships, 
such  as  those  of  the  family,  are  not  two  things,  but  one.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  conflict  here.  The  conditions  of  success  which  society  lays 
down  in  training  its  members,  once  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  indi- 
vidual, become  personal  means  to  his  own  ends,  and  again  we  have 
unity  in  the  personal  sanction  of  desire  and  the  conventional  require- 
ments of  society.  For  normal  or  average  persons  —  the  great  body  of 
citizens  —  there  must  be  a  similar  identity  in  personal  ethical  judgments 
and  the  collective  civil  and  religious  sanctions,  for  the  very  reason  that 
by  the  dialectic  of  personal  growth  these  individuals  have  made  the 
accepted  standards  of  their  society  their  own.  It  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  in  the  case  of  exceptional  persons,  or  the  exceptional  judgments 
of  average  persons,  there  are  intellectual  and  ethical  oppositions 
between  personal  and  social  sanctions.  The  anti -social  exceptions  are 
suppressed,  while  persons  of  extraordinary  ability  by  their  very  oppo- 
sition to  the  established  order  upset  the  equilibrium  of  custom  and 
compel  a  readjustment  on  a  higher  plane. 

Professor  Baldwin,  in  discussing  the  vexed  question  as  to  what  is 
the  criterion  by  which  social  phenomena  may  be  discriminated,  exam- 
ines the  various  theories  —  sympathy,  compulsion,  imitation,  etc- 
concluding  with  Professor  Giddings*  "consciousness  of  kind,"  which  i.»! 
characterized  as  "the  climax  of  descriptive  vagueness."  The  con 
fusion  over  criteria  is  due,  in  the  author's  opinion,  to  a  failure  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  material  and  the  method  of  organization  in 
society.  Tarde's  theory  of  imitation  offers  a  theory  of  the  method,  but 
neglects  the  matter.  Professor  Baldwin  asserts  that  thoughts  are  the 
materials  which  by  the  dialectic  of  personal  and  of  social  growth  arc 
organized  into  a  sort  of  collective  personality,  which  is  known  as 
society  The  biological  analogy,  it  is  declared,  must  yield  to  the 
psychological :  "the  organization  which  is  effective  in  social  life  is.  in 
all  its  forms,  a  psychological  organization." 
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The  contribution  which  this  volume  makes  to  social  science  and 
philosophy  will  be  readily  recognized  by  sociologists.  Its  service  is 
not  so  much  that  it  presents  new  views  —  although  in  the  ethical  dis- 
cussions, especially,  these  are  by  no  means  lacking  —  but  rather  that  it 
renders  more  precise  and  systematic  conceptions  made  familiar  by 
Mackenzie,  De  Greef,  Tarde,  and  others.  The  point  of  view  of  per- 
sonal genesis  is  shown  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  in  social  interpreta- 
tion. The  general  conclusion  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  society  is 
resolved  into  an  intangible,  psychical  entity,  with  no  real  physical 
existence.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  thoughts  organized  in 
society  are  conditioned  by  material  things,  and,  transmuted  into  emo- 
tion and  volition,  find  expression  through  physical  media. 

There  are  many  minor  positions  which  are  open  to  question,  but  it 
has  seemed  best  in  this  notice  to  present  a  general  view  of  a  work 
which  cannot  fail  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  rapidly  growing  literature 
of  social  psychology.  George  E.  Vincent. 


Consciefice  et  volunt^  sociales.  Bibliotheque  sociologique  inter- 
nationale.  Par  J.  Novicow.  Paris :  V.  Giard  &  E.  Briere. 
Pp.  380.      Broche,  6  frcs. 

This  readable  volume  offers  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  for- 
mal survival  of  an  analogy  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  essential  to  the 
further  development  of  the  problem  under  discussion.  Setting  out 
with  an  ingenious  completion  of  Spencer's  organic  conception,  the 
author  gradually  changes  his  instrument  of  interpretation  from  the 
biological  to  the  psychological.  In  other  words,  he  could  have  made 
his  exposition  quite  as  effective  in  terms  of  imitation,  invention,  oppo- 
sition, etc.,  which,  as  it  is,  he  is  compelled  to  employ  in  connection 
with  his  biological  descriptions.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  M. 
Novicow's  consistency  is  that  he  has  shifted  from  the  analogy  of  the 
whole  organism  to  that  of  the  single  organ,  the  brain. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  discussion  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  ^lite.  Whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  regard  the  intellectually 
and  morally  best  in  society  as  constituting  a  collective  sensorium,  the 
essential  service  rendered  by  such  a  class  is  clearly  and  effectively  set 
forth.  This  theory  fits  admirably  into  the  general  system  of  social 
psychology  which  gives  so  important  a  place  to  the  imitation  of  social 
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models  and  the  origination  of  inventions  as  copies  for  imitative  dif 
fusion. 

The  chapters  which  deal  with  the  organization  of  communication, 
the  mechanism  of  social  volition,  reflex  social  action,  etc.,  are  full  of 
interesting  concrete  illustrations,  and  contain  much  of  valuable  sug- 
gestion and  comment.  The  attempts,  however,  to  reduce  to  mathe- 
matical precision  such  problems  as,  what  proportion  of  the  population 
an  adequate  ^lite  should  include,  or  how  long  it  takes  a  social  volition 
to  penetrate  the  social  mass,  result  in  half-admitted  failure  and  leave 
the  impression  of  wasted  effort.  Throughout  the  last  chapters  of  the 
book  M.  Novicow's  two  hobbies,  free  trade  and  international  federa- 
tion, canter  with  loose  rein  and  even  the  hint  of  an  active  spur. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  must  be  regarded  as  an  organization  of 
somewhat  familiar  materials,  rather  than  as  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  theories  being  worked  out  by  the  psychological  school  represented 
by  Tarde,  Durkheim,  De  Greef,  Baldwin,  and  others. 

George  E.  Vincent. 


Christian  Missions  a?id  Social  Progress.  A  Sociological  Study  of 
Foreign  Missions.  By  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  1897.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I. 
Pp.  468. 
This  volume  is  the  first  part  of  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  peoples  among  whom  Christian  missions  are  sustained, 
and  of  the  social  results  which  are  claimed  for  those  missions.  It  was 
inevitable  that  discussion  should  reach  this  point,  and  this  book  is  a 
pioneer.  The  literature  of  missions  is  already  rich  in  materials,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  general  culture-his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  work  under  examination  is  not  written  with  scien- 
tific method  and  purpose ;  it  is  distinctly  the  plea  of  an  advocate,  and 
must  so  be  read.  The  advocate  is  well  informed,  honest,  patient,  and 
means  to  be  generous  to  those  who  are  criticised.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  where  whole  nations  and  races  are  under  view,  the  chances  of 
error  are  multiplied.  It  would  require  minute  and  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  customs,  laws,  and  sentiments  of  all  mankind  to 
verify  or  test  all  the  numerous  statements  in  this  volume.  The  vices 
of  the  non -Christian  races  are  described  in  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages,  a  long,  tragic,  and  pitiful  catalogue  of  the  demonic  side  of 
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human  nature.  Then  the  failure  of  education,  material  civiliza- 
tion, legislation,  and  ethnic  religions  is  asserted,  and  the  hope  of  the 
nations  declared  to  rest  in  Christianity.  Unquestionably  all  the  vices 
named  do  exist,  in  Calcutta,  Pekin  —  and  in  American  cities.  No 
Christian  believer  doubts  that  his  faith  is  deeply  needed  all  over  the 
world,  and  for  those  who  are  not  believers  the  argument  will  have 
some  weight  because  it  presents  the  utility  of  religion,  which  all 
recognize. 

The  author  admits  that  there  are  worthy  and  hopeful  elements  in 
ethnic  religions,  and  he  confesses  the  shortcomings  of  nominally 
Christian  communities.  Criticism  will  fall  upon  the  relative  emphasis 
given  to  the  evil  and  good  in  each  case.  The  volume  is  a  monument 
of  patient  labor.  The  bibliography  is  very  extensive.  The  form  of 
the  argument  will  be  very  helpful  in  directing  attention  to  the  actual 
services  which  pure  and  rational  religious  effort  renders  to  mankind. 
A  good  religion  is  good  for  something  which  man  can  value  and 
appreciate.  This  present  life  is  sanely  treated  as  having  a  value  of  its 
own.  The  second  and  more  constructive  part  of  the  work  will  be 
awaited  with  interest.  C.  R.  H. 


Neue  Beitrdge  zur  Fragc  der  Arbeitslosenversicheru7tg.  Von  Dr. 
Georg  Schanz.  Berlin:  Carl  Heymanns  Verlag,  1897. 
Pp.  216. 

In  his  book  Zur  Frage  der  Ardeitslosenvcrsicherung,  published  in 
1895,  Professor  Schanz  made  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
schemes  proposed  to  insure  the  laborer  against  unemployment,  and 
put  forth  a  scheme  of  his  own,  obviating,  as  he  saw  it,  the  weaknesses 
of  the  other  schemes  proposed.  In  this  book  he  gives  us  the  develop- 
ment of  the  question  from  that  time  to  March,  1897. 

Professor  Schanz  approaches  the  problem  of  insurance  against 
unemployment  from  the  practical  standpoint.  In  either  book  there  is 
little  discussion  of  the  underlying  theory.  His  interest  is  in  finding 
the  practicable  method  of  securing  the  desired  result.  He  would  secure 
it  through  compulsory  saving  under  state  management.  His  plan 
provides  that  employers  deduct  a  small  sum  from  the  weekly  wages  of 
the  employes  and  place  it  in  the  savings  fund.  To  this  is  added  con- 
tributions by  the  employers  and  a  subvention  by  the  state.  But,  unlike 
the  fund  in  case  of  "compulsory  insurance,"  or  the  funds  of  the  labor 
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unions,  it  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  employes  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  their  several  contributions.  Compulsory  saving  on  the 
part  of  any  laborer  would  cease  when  his  credit  reached  loo  M.  In 
case  of  unemployment  for  any  reason  the  laborer  is  permitted  to  draw 
on  his  savings.  In  the  volume  with  which  we  have  to  do,  Professor 
Schanz  answers  the  many  criticisms  advanced  against  this  plan,  and 
fortifies  his  position  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  experience  gained 
since  the  publication  of  his  earlier  work. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  Professor  Schanz  answers  his 
critics  and  reasserts  that  neither  "compulsory  insurance"  nor  volun- 
tary insurance  through  labor  organizations  is  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Then  follows  an  examination  of  the  various  plans  for  insurance 
tried  or  proposed  in  St.  Gall,  Basel,  Berne,  Cologne,  Bologna,  Stuttgart, 
and  elsewhere, an  account  of  the  "out-of-work"  benefits  provided  by  the 
labor  unions  of  the  several  European  countries,  a  statement  of  the 
attitude  of  the  several  German  political  parties  toward  state  insurance, 
and  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  statistics  of  unemployment 
obtained  by  the  German  government  by  its  two  censuses  of  1895. 

The  St.  Gall  plan  has  been  abandoned,  after  being  in  operation 
only  eighteen  months,  because  the  feeling  of  social  solidarity  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the  better  class  of  laborers  to  make  the 
sacrifice  which  the  plan  involved.  None  of  the  other  plans  provides  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  for  they  all  fail  to  reach  all  classes  of  laborers, 
or  are  inequitable  or  otherwise  faulty.  The  book  gives  us  much  good 
material  on  these  points,  but  it  is  impossible  to  present  any  of  it  here. 
The  substance  of  the  several  plans  will  be  found  in  a  paper  published 
in  this  Journal,  May,  1897.  Neither  do  the  labor  unions  offer  any 
solution  of  the  problem.  Many  of  them  have  no  "out-of-work"  fund. 
Then,  too,  relatively  few  of  the  laborers  are  to  be  found  in  the  labor 
unions,  and  these  are  of  the  class  least  needing  any  provision  of  this 
kind. 

The  German  political  parties  have  as  yet  given  little  attention  to  the 
question,  and  most  of  them  have  taken  no  position  in  regard  to  it. 
The  socialists  are  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  any  form  of  compul- 
sory insurance  or  saving  as  a  scheme  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"capitalists."  The"deutsche  Volkspartei"  favors  compulsory  state 
insurance  as  a  logical  extension  of  the  insurance  against  sickness, 
accidents,  and  old  age ;  while  others  have  shown  some  favor  toward 
Schanz'  plan  of  compulsory  saving. 
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The  last  chapter,  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  unemployment,  will 
be  of  most  interest  to  the  general  reader.  An  excellent  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  statistics  are  made,  the  two  most  important  points 
brought  out  being  that  the  question  is  largely  one  of  seasonal  employ- 
ment, and  that  the  problem  is  by  far  the  most  serious  in  the  large 
cities. 

The  author  is  at  great  pains  to  show  the  reader  how  all  the  facts 
fortify  the  position  he  has  taken  on  this  question  and  how  his  own 
plan  is  the  only  practicable  one.  This  may  detract  from  the  interest 
of  the  book  for  the  general  reader,  yet,  looked  at  from  his  point  of 
view,  that  of  finding  the  practicable  method  of  solving  the  problem  in 
hand,  the  author  is  not  to  be  criticised  upon  this  point. 

H.  A.  MiLLis. 


The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus.     An  Essay  in  Christian  Sociology. 
By  Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
History  and   Interpretation   in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  Chicago :  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.     Pp.  230,  8vo.     $\.^0. 
The  chapters  contained  in  this  volume  appeared  originally  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion.    In  their  present  form  they  have  been  largely  rewritten,  and  we 
have  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject.     It  is  a  volume  not  to  be 
glanced  over  or  read  carelessly,  but  demands  a  careful  and  consid- 
erate attention.     It  is  a  clear,  conscientious,  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  subject,  logically  and   reverently  put  forth  ;  the  style  is 
condensed,  the  employment  of  terms  is  accurate,  and  reveals  a  mastery 
of  good  idiomatic  English.     It  shows  a  most  earnest  desire  to  view  the 
subject  fairly  and  fully  from  every  standpoint,  yet  brings  all  its  conclu- 
sions to  the  test  indicated  by  the  title,  and  reveals  a  wide  and  thought- 
ful acquaintance  with  the  best  literature  on  the  subject.     Its  method 
is  strictly  logical,  and  the  chapters  follow  one  another  in  an   orderly 
development  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  book  is  grounded.     The 
term  reverent  is  one  that  is  so  often  abused  that  we  almost  hesitate  to 
employ  it  in  this  connection.     We  are  asked  today  to  overlook  a  great 
many  things  because  the  spirit  is  a  so-called  reverent  one,  but  in  apply- 
ing it  to  these  essays  we  can  do  so  honestly.     It  is  not  the  spirit  of  an 
iconoclast,  but  of  a  constructionist,  that  appears  on  every  page.     The 
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use  of  Scripture  is  a  fair  one,  and  the  exegesis  shows  a  deep  desire  to 
discover  and  apply  the  real  meaning  of  the  many  passages  to  which 
allusion  is  made. 

The  general  direction  of  the  book  is  indicated  in  a  carefully  writ- 
ten introduction,  beginning  with  a  proper  definition  of  the  term  "  Chris- 
tian sociology."  Ourauthor  proceeds  to  show  that  there  is  a  real  ground 
for  the  application  of  it  to  the  sociology  of  Christ,  and  in  so  doing 
calls  our  attention  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  words  of  Jesus.  We  could 
wish  that  a  little  more  emphasis  had  been  placed  upon  the  nature  of 
Jesus,  viewed  in  its  entirety,  and  we  would  prefer  that  his  teachings 
should  not  have  been  alluded  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  they 
are  of  greater  authority  than  the  words  of  the  apostles.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  Professor  Mathews  claims  to  waive  the  question  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  apostolic  writers,  yet  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  but 
consider  that  his  discussion  would  have  been  stronger  if  the  compari- 
son had  not  been  suggested.  Proceeding,  then,  to  the  contents 
proper,  we  have  a  chapter  on  man,  then  on  society,  on  the  state,  on 
wealth,  on  social  life,  the  forces  of  human  progress,  and  the  process  of 
social  regeneration.  In  the  chapter  on  man  he  discusses  the  physi- 
cal and  psychical,  the  object  being  to  develop  the  idea  of  man's  unity 
and  to  show  the  basis  of  his  relations  to  God  and  to  his  fellow,  with  the 
logical  conclusion  that  the  normal  and  righteous  development  of  a  man 
is  social,  on  the  one  side  reaching  out  into  sonship  with  God  and  fellow, 
ship  with  man,  and  on  the  other  side  conditioned  upon  his  relations  in 
this  life.  Having  laid  such  a  foundation,  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  society  and  the  discussion  as  to  the  term  kingdom  of  God  naturally 
follow.  Our  author  states  that  by  the  kingdom  of  God  Jesus  meant 
**  an  ideal  social  order  in  which  the  relation  of  men  to  God  is  that  of 
sons,  and  to  each  other  that  of  brothers."  It  is  necessary  at  this  point 
for  him  to  enter  into  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  in  point  of  time  and 
to  the  idea  of  the  church,  and  we  must  say  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
the  most  satisfactory  statement  of  this  vexed  term  that  we  have  ever 
yet  met.  If  anyone  is  disturbed  by  what  he  has  to  say  about  the 
church  at  this  point,  let  him  wait  until  the  last  chapter.  The  chapter 
which  next  follows  is  a  superb  presentation  of  the  conception  of  the 
family,  in  which  the  subjects  of  marriage  and  divorce  are  handled  with 
a  thoroughness  rarely  met.  His  discussion  of  the  state  is  not  quite  so 
clear,  and  there  is  a  trace  of  the  sensational  in  the  question,"  Was  Jesus 
then  an  anarchist  ?"  but  the  answer  is  so  satisfactory  and  touches  at  to 
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many  points  current  misconceptions  prevalent  today  regarding  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  that  the  phraseology  may  be  accepted.  With  his  statements 
regarding  wealth  we  think  that  all  fair-minded  men  will  be  fully  in 
accord,  and  approval  will  be  given  to  the  chapter  on  social  life,  which 
expands  the  principle  of  real  fraternity.  In  our  judgment  by  far  the 
finest  chapters  in  the  book  are  the  last  two.  His  recognition  of  the  faith 
that  the  forces  of  human  progress  reside  within  the  man  himself  in  his 
spiritual  wants,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  satisfaction,  is  very  well 
developed,  and  his  survey  of  the  process  of  social  regeneration  is  timely 
and  adequate.  We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  from  that  paragraph  in 
which  he  says :  "  It  is  clear  that  the  progress  of  the  Christian  transfor- 
mation of  society  must  proceed,  precisely  as  in  the  method  of  Jesus,  along 
the  line  of  conversion,  or,  more  exactly,  the  regeneration  of  the  indi- 
vidual. For  generations  churches  of  all  shades  of  evangelical  faith  have 
been  endeavoring  to  lay  deep  this  foundation  of  a  progressive  social 
regeneration.  Concerts  and  kindergartens  are  very  necessary  as  com- 
plements of  revivals  and  mission  halls,  but  as  saviors  of  a  nation's  civili- 
zation and  purity  they  are  as  grass  before  the  storm."  There  is  not 
an  idle  word  in  this  chapter,  and  we  are  especially  pleased  with  what 
the  author  has  to  say  regarding  the  present  tendency  to  substitute  a 
system  of  ethics  for  the  dynamics  of  a  personal  faith  in  God. 

Professor  Mathews  in  these  few  chapters  has  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  important  subject  which  is  in  every  man's  mind.  We  con- 
gratulate the  author  upon  his  success,  and  the  reader  upon  the  inspi- 
ration he  will  receive  from  the  study  of  the  volume. 

Wm.  M.  Lawrence. 
Second  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago. 
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Inspection  of  Labor  in  France. — I.  The  application  and  enforcement  of  labor 
legislation  in  France  depend  upon  an  organized  inspection  service.  Three  stages  in 
labor  legislation  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  laws:  (i)  The  law  of  1841, 
putting  limitations  upon  the  labor  of  children;  (2)  the  law  of  1874,  taking  account 
of  sex  as  well  as  age,  and  interdicting  to  women  certain  forms  of  labor;  (3)  the  law 
of  1892,  extending  great  protection  to  children  and  women,  and  afiFecting  all  cate- 
gories of  laborers  by  its  regulations  concerning  hygiene  and  safety.  II.  Each  of 
these  legislative  periods  has  had  a  corresponding  form  of  inspection  service.  The 
execution  of  the  law  of  1841  was  successively  intrusted  to  local,  unsalaried  com- 
missions, examiners  of  weights  and  measures,  inspectors  of  education,  and  mining 
engineers  —  all  of  which  methods  proved  unsuccessful.  The  law  of  1874  created 
fifteen  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  central  government ;  departmental  and  local 
inspectors,  to  be  chosen  by  their  respective  divisions  and  to  serve  under  the  general 
inspectors.  But  under  this  plan  the  number  of  inspectors  was  too  small,  lack  of  harmony 
resulted  from  the  different  methods  of  appointment,  and  continuity  was  wanting  in 
the  local  officials.  III.  The  existing  organization  of  the  inspection  service,  according 
to  the  law  of  1892,  attempts  to  correct  these  imperfections.  The  whole  service  is  a 
unit.  Both  divisional  and  departmental  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  central 
government,  the  latter  being  subordinate  to  the  former.  There  are  eleven  divisional  and 
ninety-two  departmental  inspectors.  The  local  commissions  have  a  uniform  organ- 
ization and  are  reduced  to  mere  consulting  bodies.  Inspectors  are  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  merit  determined  by  examination,  and  are  promoted  through  grades  accord- 
ing to  length  of  service.  Salaries  are,  according  to  grade,  2400  to  5000  francs  for 
departmental,  and  6000  to  8000  francs  for  divisional  inspectors.  IV.  Inspectors  have 
the  power  to  enter  establishments  enumerated  by  the  law  and  to  prove  violations  of  the 
law  by  verbal  process,  and  the  duty  to  receive  statements,  to  make  inquiry  in  case  of 
accidents,  and  to  compile  stastistics  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  their  districts. 
Divisional  inspectors  have  the  exclusive  right  to  authorize  certain  exceptional  violations 
contemplated  by  the  law  and  determined  by  rules  of  the  public  administration.  They 
thus  have  large  latitude  of  action,  especially  with  reference  to  night  work  and  the 
number  of  hours  of  labor.  V.  The  present  organization  is  too  new  to  have  final  criti- 
cism as  to  its  success  passed  upon  it.  Two  things,  however,  may  be  said.  In  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  establishments  to  be  visited  and  the  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  objects  which  demand  attention  render  inspection  very  difficult  and  incom 
plete.  In  the  second  place,  the  obstructive  attitude  of  employers,  the  negligent  inaction 
of  laborers,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  are  being  protected  too  much,  and  the  hostility 
of  various  administrations,  to  which  labor  legislation  is  a  novelty  —  all  these  add 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  successful  inspection  of  labor. — Maurice  Vanlakr,  ^ 
Riforme  sociaU,  16  Novembrc  1897. 

The  Psychological  Bases  of  Sociology  (r0M<-/M<2V</)—V.  The  individual  con 
sciousness  alone  can  be  considered  as  the  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  social 
phenomena  and  as  their  sole  source.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  social 
with  psychic  phenomena,  to  consider  them  as  nothing  but  a  multiple  repetition  of 
individual  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  to  treat  the  social  life  merely  as  a  branch  of 
psychology.  For  many  of  our  mental  desires  and  mental  states  never  become  social 
phenomena.  The  mere  fact  of  the  coexistence  of  the  same  conscious  state  in  several 
individuals  does  not  change  its  nature  as  an  individual  psychic  fact,  until  this  coexist 
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cnce  acquires  an  objective  character.  But  this  objective  character  of  social  phenomen:x 
is  necessarily  conditioned  by  this  multiple  repetition  of  a  subjective  state  in  the  mass  of 
individuals.  On  one  side,  then,  the  social  phenomenon  always  possesses  its  psychologi- 
cal equivalent,  by  which  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  individual.  On 
the  other,  the  social  phenomenon  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  a  multiple  repetition 
of  its  psycho-individual  equivalent,  without  which  it  loses  its  objective  character, 
identifying  itself  with  an  ordinary  psychic  state.  In  contemporary  sociology  there 
exist  two  currents,  which  attempt  to  divide  between  them  this  duality  of  the  social 
phenomenon,  and  to  legitimatize  a  single  one  of  its  two  mutually  complementary 
phases.  These  two  methods  are  represented  by  Durkheim  and  Tarde  —  Durkheim 
contemplating  the  objective  phase  of  the  social  phenomenon,  its  abstract  and  collect- 
ive character ;  Tarde,  seeing  only  its  psychological  character,  the  side  of  individual- 
ization. VI.  Between  the  individual  states  of  different  human  minds  and  the  social 
phenomenon,  in  which  they  may  all  be  found,  there  exists  the  relation  of  elements  to 
a  synthesis.  At  the  base  of  every  social  phenomenon  there  is  the  thinking  being,  that 
unique  reality  of  a  metaphysical  character  which,  not  being  phenomenon,  is  neverthe- 
less the  nearest  and  most  accessible  to  the  senses.  This  is  more  clear  if  we  note  that 
it  is  apperception  alone  which  socializes  phenomena.  Sociologists  are  near  this  con- 
ception when  they  say  that  "  society  is  a  system  organized  for  an  end,  a  totality,  and 
not  the  sum  of  its  components."  The  conception  of  finality  as  a  character  of  psychic 
phenomena  in  general  leads  us  to  see  the  real  essence  of  social  phenomena,  their 
apperceptive  origin.  In  the  individual  intuition  constitutes  the  positive  side  ot  the 
psychic  life ;  apperception,  its  negative  side.  We  come,  then,  to  the  social  role  of 
apperception.  To  socialize  a  psychic  phenomenon  is  to  objectify  it ;  to  socialize  a 
physical  phenomenon  is  to  spiritualize  it.  In  consequence,  the  thinking  being  is  to  be 
found  at  the  basis  of  the  social  phenomenon,  being  an  agent  indispensable  to  its 
application.  Socialization  of  the  phenomenon  is  equivalent  to  a  sort  of  incarnation 
in  the  object  of  thought  of  the  thinking  subject.  The  social  nature  of  apperception 
is  the  reason  for  considering  the  human  mind  as  of  a  social  nature,  and  the  individual 
isolated  from  social  influences  as  an  abstraction,  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
reality.  The  mental  states  preceding  thought,  the  sensations  proper,  make  up  the 
individual  side  of  he  mind,  the  individual  proper.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  thought  conceptions,  and  judgments,  make  up  the  apperceptive  side  of  the 
mind,  and  this  is  social.  Moreover,  this  social  character  of  apperception  reveals  the 
essential  identity  of  the  the  thinking  subjects.  Because  social  phenomena  objectify 
the  thinking  being,  the  ethical  category  is  universally  applicable  to  them. — Edouabd 
Abbamowski,  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie,  Octobre  1897. 

The  Rights  of  Capital  and  Labor,  and  Industrial  Conciliation.  — "Capital 
really  means  men  who  have  money  which  they  wish  to  employ  in  productive  industry, 
and  labor  means  men  who  have  strength  and  skill  which  they  wish  to  employ  in  pro- 
ductive industry,  when  considering  their  rights. 

"  The  man  who  owns  money  and  the  man  who  owns  strength  and  skill  are  equal 
economically  —  each  has  something  which  the  other  needs,  which  the  other  must  have, 
in  fact  —  but  also  each  has  something  which  he  must  dispose  of  to  the  other.  The 
object  of  either,  then, is  to  dispose  of  his  own  property  and  to  acquire  the  property  of 
the  other,  and  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself ;  that  is,  they  stand  in  exactly 
equal  relations  to  each  other." 

The  above  has  always  been  true  theoretically,  but  not  in  practice.  Trade  union- 
ism has  a  tendency  to  make  theory  and  practice  conform.  If  the  above  conclusion  is 
correct,  then  labor  and  capital  are  in  the  same  position  as  other  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
they  have  the  right  to  demand  of  each  other  nothing  beyond  honest  and  courteous 
dealing.  "  It  is  absurd  to  talk  as  if  it  were  morally  wrong  to  ask  high  wages,  or  mor- 
ally wrong  to  offer  low  wages." 

When  other  bargainers  have  completed  their  transaction,  further  relations  cease. 
With  labor  and  capital  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  real  relations.  They  then  become 
employers  and  employed,  and  a  new  set  of  rights  emerges.  Positions  may  here  be 
shifted  and  duties  defined.     These   are  of  three   classes.      Their  antafrovistic  duties 
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may  bring  conflict,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  they  should.  Tknr  common 
duties  are  such  as  they  owe  to  the  public  in  an  honest  product.  Their  mutual  duties 
are  such  as  they  owe  to  each  other. 

Industrial  conciliation  has  two  main  features:  (l)  Its  recognition  that  the  two 
sides  have  an  equal  right  to  a  voice  in  the  decision  of  all  questions  of  common  inter- 
est; and  (2)  the  permanent  character  of  the  machinery  employed.  Industrial  concilia- 
tion follows  naturally  from  a  fulfillment  of  their  mutual  duties. — Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell, 
The  Church  Social  Union,  ]utxc,  1 897. 

Our  Social  and  Ethical  Solidarity. — "When  at  present  society  is  declared 
to  be  an  organism,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  individuals  composing  it  have  consciously 
organized  it ;  nor  merely  that  they  are  by  nature  destined  to  live  in  social  commun- 
ion. It  IS  meant  that  we  human  beings  by  force  of  our  ingrained  constitution  form  of 
necessity  part  of  an  integral  social  structure  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  the 
sundry  organs  of  a  living  being,  or  its  sundry  structural  units,  form  part  of  an  integral 
vital  structure."  .... 

"  Human  beings  form  constituent  units  of  society,  not  merely  by  force  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  their  divers  external  functions,  but  also,  and  more  radically  still,  by 
force  of  their  mental  interdependence.  It  is,  in  fact,  exclusively  through  such  mental 
interdependence,  through  such  innate  dependence  of  humanly  organized  minds  upon 
one  another  for  their  very  existence  as  such,  and  for  the  possible  efficiency  of  their 
function ;  it  is  through  this  mutual  dependency  of  their  minds  upon  one  another  that 
men  are  social  and  ethical  beings.  Without  it  man  would  be  a  soulless,  thoughtless, 
irresponsible  animal,  and  human  society  and  its  ethical  bearings  non-existent."  .... 

The  analogy  between  society  and  the  vital  organism  holds  good  "  not  as  between 
the  organic  interdependence  of  the  constituent  units  of  society  and  that  of  the  constit- 
uent elements  of  the  organism,  but  between  the  gradual  development  of  social  life  and 
the  phyletic  development  of  living  beings  in  relation  to  their  environment.  The 
so-called  growth  of  society  can,  therefore,  not  rightly  be  compared  to  the  growth  of  an 
individual  organism,  but  only  to  the  development  of  vital  organization  in  the  course  of 
phyletic  evolution." 

Our  inner  life,  consciously  manifest  as  emotion,  thought,  and  volition,  is  comple- 
mental  to  relations  originally  established  between  ourselves  and  the  outside  world. 
"Of  such  inner-life  relations,  those  binding  us  to  our  fellow-beings  come  to  gain 
more  and  more  predominant  sway.  However  ideal  such  altruistic  sentiments  may 
appear,  we  should  never  forget  that  they  are  grounded  in  reciprocal  organic  depend- 
ence. The  living  being,  by  force  of  his  organization,  is  essentially  a  product  of  pro- 
gressive generation,  which  links  him  organically  to  other  members  of  his  race,"  and 
conditions  social  and  ethical  solidarity. 

"  Social  and  ethical  solidarity  rests  fundamentally  on  vital  organization.  Like  all 
other  vital  development,  progress  of  their  existing  condition  is  wrought  by  toilsomely 
acquired  increments  of  organic  elaboration.  And  this  is  effected  through  interaction 
of  the  individual  with  his  social  medium.  It  is  in  this  laborious  way  that  the  increas- 
ingly reciprocal  relations  which  constitute  the  growing  solidarity  of  social  and  ethical 
sentiments  become  in  us  human  individuals  more  and  more  fully  organized.  And  they 
make  themselves  felt  as  originally  realized  in  our  social  and  ethical  consciousness 
when  they  urge  to  conduct  in  agreement  with  the  organized  propensities.  What  is 
commonly  called  character  consists  in  such  structurally  established  propensities.  And 
it  is  because  of  this  structural  consolidation  and  fixation  that  individual  character  is  so 
insistent  and  persistent.  Education,  with  its  elaborate  appurtenances,  accomplishes  its 
aim  solely  by  modifying  organic  structure,  so  that  it  may  potentially  embody  its 
teachings." 

Without  preestablished  vital  structure,  in  which  mental  potentialities  inhere, 
consciousness  of  whatever  kind  is  non-existent.  Whatever  is  not  actually  organized 
in  the  living  human  being  has,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  no  sort  of  reality.  A 
person  is  color-blind  because  a  specific  region  of  his  organic  structure  has  remained 
nndeveloped,  failing  thereby  appropriately  to  react  on  the  stimulating  influences  that 
normally  arouse  color-sensations.     It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  morally  obtuse,  the 
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morally  idiotic.  They  are  devoid  of  ethical  consciousness  simply  because  ethical  pro- 
pensities have  failed  to  become  organized  in  their  brain.  And  for  no  other  cause  are 
animals  deprived  of  moral  consciousness.  If  we  all  happened  to  be  thus  deficient  in 
cerebral  organization,  surely  morality  among  us  would  be  altogether  non-existent. 

Yet,  though  vital  organization  can  be  proved  to  be  the  indispensable  substratum 
of  all  consciousness,  and  with  it  of  all  social  and  ethical  realization,  we  have  no  slight- 
est clew  as  to  how  it  comes  so  to  be.  The  mystery  of  being  and  becoming,  the  supreme 
mystery  of  progressive  creation,  remains  wholly  inscrutable.  We  have  no  faculty 
enabling  us  intelligently  to  apprehend  the  creative  potency  through  which  nature  is 
existing  and  undergoing  its  toilsome  transmutations.  And  it  is  through  activity  of 
this  same  inscrutable  potency  that  the  progressive  increments  of  mental,  and  therewith 
of  social  and  ethical,  development  are  thus  creatively  superadded  to  what  perceptually 
appears  to  us  as  nothing  but  more  and  more  complex  molecular  combinations  of  cer- 
tain chemical  elements. 

From  its  structural  matrix  our  consciousness  emerges  full-fashioned,  a  microcos- 
mic  revelation  in  which  the  gathered  experience  of  our  race  and  of  our  own  inner  life, 
together  with  the  time-  and  space-scattered  influences  of  the  great  outside  world,  have 
become  symbolically  harmonized  into  simultaneous  presence. 

In  this  all-revealing  focus  of  conscious  awareness,  in  which  inner  and  outer  expe- 
rience concordantly,  significantly,  creatively  blend,  there  opens  a  glorious  vista  into  a 
world  of  ideal  aspirations,  wherein  those  premonitions  arise  that  betoken,  as  yet  unful- 
filled ideal,  a  state  of  social  and  ethical  perfection  we  most  devoutly  long  to  see 
realized  in  actual  life. — Edward  Montgomery,  International  Journal  of  Ethics^ 
October,  1897. 

The  Fear  of  Death. — "  Man  occupies,  in  view  of  death,  a  situation  that  is 
peculiar,  for  he  is  probably  the  only  being  that  knows  he  has  to  die.  The  battle 
against  death  spurs  an  immense  number  of  men  to  study  and  work  ;  and  all  the  great 
intellectual  and  moral  creations  in  art,  religion,  and  science  have  been  produced  under 
the  influence  of  the  feelings  excited  by  the  certainty  of  that  event.  Yet  the  psychology 
of  the  ideas  and  emotions  relative  to  death  is  still  to  be  constructed." 

Organic  sensibility  exercises  a  great  influence  over  our  psychical  condition  and 
sometimes  indirectly  determines  the  trend  of  our  thoughts  and  the  forms  of  our  feel- 
ings. An  image  or  an  idea  that  is  in  opposition  to  the  preponderant  series  of  organic 
sensations  with  which  the  consciousness  is  occupied  is  nearly  always  vanquished. 
"  Men  whose  entirely  healthful  and  vigorous  organization  develops  feelings  of  well- 
being  and  strength  can  form  only  the  poorest  conceptions  of  those  conditions  of  feeble- 
ness that  are  in  contradiction  to  the  preponderant  system  of  sensations."  The  abstract 
probability  of  dying  is  not  an  element  of  the  fear  of  death.  "The  greater  vividness 
of  old  men's  conceptions  of  death  is  most  likely  a  result  of  the  advancing  weakness 
of  their  organs  and  physical  sensations." 

Death  may  be  made  to  appear  pleasant  through  the  operation  of  religious  or 
political  fanaticism.  "  Multitudes  of  men  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  most  terrible 
dangers  of  death,  and  multitudes  of  others  have  actually  suffered  it,  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  joy,  for  an  idea,  and  have  given  themselves  up  to  destruction  for  it.  Such  feel- 
ings acquire  frightful  intensity  when  they  become  epidemic  and  are  propagated 
through  a  mass  of  people." 

"  The  explanation  ....  may  be  found  in  the  laws  of  association.  Associa- 
tion is  capable  of  changing  the  psychological  value  of  any  object,  of  rendering  agree- 
able a  thing  that  is  offensive  to  another  or  under  other  circumstances,  or  an  action  by 
which  others  are  annoyed  or  to  which  they  are  indifferent ;  and  can  give  precious  value 
to  a  recollection,  a  thought,  or  an  image  which  would  be  repulsive  to  others.  Such 
associations  operate  with  striking  force  in  cases  where  the  passion  of  love  is  con- 
cerned. Associations  connected  with  a  place  where  one  has  lived  are  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  according  as  one  has  been  happy  or  not  there ;  and  the  law  may  extend 
to  objects  and  images  of  all  kinds,  and  even  to  the  merest  trifles." 

"  By  the  same  law  we  may  account  for  these  exceptional  eliminations  of  the 
repulsive  character  from  the  thought  of  death.     When  it  is  associated  with  intense 
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passion,  with  the  anticipation  of  glor)'  and  fame,  or  when  the  gratification  of  animos- 
ities is  the  dominant  desire,  all  feelings  contradictory  to  these  suffer  a  total  eclipse,  and 
death  becomes  desirable  as  a  means  to  obtain  what  to  the  passing  fancy  seems  a 
greater  and  the  supreme  end." — GUGLIELMO  Ferrero,  AppUton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  December,  1897. 

Charity  and  Prog^ress. —  Philanthropy  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  unfit 
Progress  demands  their  elimination.  It  works  itself  out  through  selection.  "  Selec- 
tion, ....  implies  two  things :  it  implies  something  selected,  and  no  less  surely 
something  rejected,  left  behind  to  perish  as  unfit."  How  can  aspirations  of  philan- 
thropy be  reconciled  with  the  mandates  of  the  law  of  progress  ? 

It  necessitates  the  separation  of  the  weak  and  incapable  from  the  strong  and 
capable,  that  the  utmost  may  be  done  for  them  in  hospitals,  homes  for  incurables,  asy- 
lums, or  retreats  for  feeble-minded.  Here  there  is  to  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage,  or  breeding  of  the  unfit. 

Associated  with  these  institutions  are  the  organizations  of  scientific  charity  which 
give  comfort,  help,  encouragement,  and  temporary  refuge  to  the  discouraged  men  and 
women  who  are  on  the  downward  road  of  degeneration  or  toiling  upward  to  the  rank 
of  the  efficient.  These  organizations  must  have  such  a  carefully  coordinated  admin- 
istrative system  that  they  will  not  lose  in  efficiency  through  inelasticity  or  waste 
energy  through  lack  of  of  cooperation. 

**  Thus  is  the  real  paradox  solved,  the  sacrifice  of  the  strong  to  the  weak  recon- 
ciled with  progress,  because  intelligent  self-sacrifice  of  the  strong  to  the  weak  makes 
the  strong  stronger  and  the  weak  more  strong.  To  him  that  hath  the  capacity  to 
receive  shall  be  given  the  priceless  boon  of  opportunity,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  the  power  of  degrading  himself  and  society.  The  philanthropy 
of  the  future  will  be  wise  as  the  serpent  and  gentle  as  the  dove.  With  these  two 
emblems  conspicuous  upon  its  banners,  the  motto  liberty,equality,  fraternity  may  safely 
float  above  the  lower  alternative  standard  of  liberty,  equality,  and  natural  selection. 
Here  lies  the  golden  mean  we  sought.  The  riddle  of  philanthropy  and  progress  is 
answered,  the  hydra-headed  sphinx  of  evolution  satisfied." — Edward  Cummings,  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  October,  1 897. 

Social  Renovation  and  the  Historic  School.  —  The  historic  school  in  Ger- 
many rejects  entirely  natural  right,  but  our  historic  school  believes  in  a  natural  right 
which  would  be  better  named  "  rational,"  because  natural  right  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  light  of  obeying  instincts, sometimes  a  union  of  abstract  principles,  some 
times  the  rights  acquired  at  birth.  Natural  right  gives  a  sketch  of  the  social  edifice, 
historic  right  traces  a  detailed  plan  and  indicates  where  future  additions  can  be  made. 
There  is  an  essential  constitution  of  humanity  arising  from  natural  and  divine  law. 
The  peculiar  constitution  of  each  society  is  the  share  of  historic  right.  There  are 
species  of  societies,  as  of  plants.  Evolution  should  be  in  the  line  of  the  species  and 
type.  Men  have  an  innate  right  to  be  well  governed,  but  the  form  of  government  is 
the  resultant  of  many  acquired  rights,  depends  on  the  species  of  the  nation,  on  historic 
rights.  The  sophisms  of  equality  may  be  seen  from  this.  All  men  are  equal  as  to 
innate  rights,  but  become  unequal  by  facts,  necessary  or  accepted.  Father  and  son 
have  the  same  innate  rigths,  having  the  same  human  nature,  but  paternity  gives  to  the 
father  an  acquired  right  which  the  son  does  not  possess.  A  people  lives  on  three 
things,  truth,  order,  food.  Truth  satisfies  the  highest  wants  of  the  soul.  Order  assures 
peace  and  justice  in  society.  Food  satisfies  the  material  needs  of  man.  From  these 
three  needs  follow  the  essential  laws  of  human  association.  In  French  history  the 
church  held  an  eminent  place.  To  ignore  Christ  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  country. 
A&  in  1789,  was  as  anti-historic  and  anti-patriotic  as  it  was  anti-Christian.  The  family 
is  the  cell  of  social  tissue.  Old  France  had  provided  for  good  organization  of  the 
family.  The  first  condition  that  a  family  may  fulfil  its  social  function  is  stability. 
Nothing  can  be  built  on  dust,  and  yet  to  that,  for  a  hundred  years,  legislation  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  family.  The  men  of  1 789  gave  their  country  to  political  geomet- 
ricians to  be  made  over  by  arbitrary  plans.     In  place  of  an  evolution  they  preferred 
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a  revolution,  a  violent  rupture  of  historic  continuity  with  the  social  bonds  thereby 
created.  It  is  for  a  good  economic  regime  to  assure  men  the  sufficiency  of  material 
comforts  which  is  a  just  and  natural  aim.  In  old  times  corporations,  true  fraternities, 
assured  to  the  workman  labor  suited  to  his  skill,  fair  compensation,  an  assured  future, 
peace  in  workshops,  and  justice  in  trade  tribunals.  These  old  corporations  brought 
master  and  workman  into  one  family*  and  in  national  crises  showed  a  patriotic  valor 
that  should  have  protected  them  against  the  revolution's  mania  for  destruction.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  land  was  not  held  by  virtue  of  an  individual  right,  but  rather  for  one's 
function,  one's  service  to  society.  Without  noting  further  the  lines  along  which 
historic  progress  has  been  made,  the  principle  may  be  laid  down  that  "  a  nation  can 
neither  prosper  nor  live  outside  the  traditions  and  laws  which  have  presided  at  its 
formation."  —  G.  DE  Pascal,  L Association  Catholique^  Septembre  1897. 

'*  Animated  Moderation  "  in  Social  Reform. —  Questions  of  method  are  of 
supreme  importance  in  human  affairs.  Good  intentions  and  bad  methods  have  done 
more  harm  in  the  world  than  bad  intentions  and  good  methods. 

The  method  of  sentimentalism  and  the  method  of  dogmatism  are  especially  bad. 
"  Feminine,  very  feminine,  minds  among  the  clergy  or  the  laity  would  solve  the  liquor 
problem,  for  instance,  by  trenchant  action  dictated  almost  immediately  by  pure  feel- 
ing. Masculine,  very  masculine,  minds  among  trade-unionists,  for  example,  would 
put  an  end  to  labor  questions  at  once  by  introducing  all  the  vigors  and  rigors  of  social- 
ism. The  sentamentalist  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  worst  of  dogmatists,  and  he  would  be 
practically  a  revolutionist  if  he  allowed  his  feelings  free  play ;  and  the  dogmatist  gets 
his  inspiration  more  from  a  portion  of  the  facts,  misunderstood  under  the  strain  of  a 
kind  of  hysteria,  than  from  manly  thoughtfulness.  The  sentimentalist  and  the  dog- 
matist agree  in  practicing  a  wrong  method  of  getting  at  truth.  Both  disregard  many 
and  essential  facts,  and  both  would  use  a  wrong  method  in  applying  remedies." 

"  The  right  method,  which  is  not  a  hindrance,  but  an  aid,  to  social  betterment,  is 
that  which  deserves  the  epithets  rational,  scientific,  evolutionary,  just  to  all,  patient, 
and  steadfast.  We  are  first  to  study  calmly  and  from  all  sides  each  particular  evil  — 
intemperance,  poverty,  crime,  labor  difficulties,  for  instance." 

"  Our  ingenuous  friends,  who  leave  the  economists  and  the  statesmen'unread  while 
constructing  these  fond  imaginations  of  a  world  remote  from  economic  law  and  politi- 
cal necessity,  must  finally  recognize  that  it  is  neither  true  nor  attractive  beings  that 
they  present,  but  mere  puppets  of  an  overheated  fancy.  One  imperfect  being  of  this 
living  day,  a  workman  no  more  virtuous  than  most  of  us,  or  even  an  honest  banker, 
outweighs  them  all ;  for  he  has  the  one  excellence  which  they  lack  and  can  never 
reach  —  he  has  human  blood  in  his  veins."  A  wild  passion  for  instant  action  is  the 
cause  of  much  evil. 

The  man  of  animated  moderation  will  endeavor  to  understand  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  No  drastic  remedy  will  he  advocate  to  further  social  evolution.  Institu- 
tions in  the  process  of  evolution  he  will  encourage  to  perfect  themselves. 

"  We  have  to  place  our  faith,  then,  in  those  persistent  servants  of  progress  — 
education,  science,  art,  invention ;  in  human  kindness  and  finer  moral  character. 
Practicing  the  philosophy  and  the  statesmanship  of  animated  moderation,  we  may 
well  have  good  hope.  The  Great  Soul  that  o'er  us  plans  *  is  forever  reason.'  In 
patient  conspiracy  with  that  heavenly  power,  and  working  on  the  true  Christian  line, 
we,  too,  after  our  own  brief,  but  not  unprofitable,  day,  may  leave  this  human  world  a 
little  stronger,  a  little  fairer,  than  we  found  it." — Nicholas  P.  Oilman,  The  New 
World,  December,  1897. 

A  Study  of  a  Law  on  Accidents  to  Labor  in  France.— At  various  times  the 
French  parliament  has  discussed  the  elements  of  a  law  for  the  insurance  of  laborers 
against  the  consequences  of  accidents  occuring  to  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
work.  The  adoption  of  the  German  system  of  insurance  is  proposed  by  some.  But 
the  arbitrariness  of  such  a  proceeding  and  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  two  countries  are  important  objections  to  this  plan.  The  observation, 
however,  of  ten  years'  operation  of  the  German  system,  affecting  more  than  five  million 
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people,  furnishes  valuable  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  in  various  industries, 
their  causes  and  means  of  prevention,  which  may  be  applied  in  the  solution  of  the 
question  for  other  countries.  With  a  view,  not  only  to  the  protection  and  security  of 
workmen,  but  also  to  the  protection  of  employers  against  the  uncertainty  of  judicial  deci- 
sions, and  the  public  against  the  loss  or  incapacity  of  its  members,  the  following  general 
plan  is  proposed  for  France  :  (l)  The  use  of  steam  or  of  machinery  for  the  transmission 
of  mechanical  or  electrical  force  shall  oblige  the  employer  and  the  employ^  in  such 
business  to  become  members  of  associations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  Such 
membership  shall  free  the  employer  from  criminal  prosecution  in  case  of  accident, 
unless  he  fails  to  submit  to  inspection  by  one  of  these  associations,  or  is  expelled,  or 
allows  his  employes  to  work  more  than  six  days  in  seven.  The  inspectors  of 
these  associations  shall  act  under  the  control  of  state  engineers  and  inspectors.  (2) 
Every  accident  occurring  in  the  course  of  work  ordered  gives  right  to  an  indemnity,  of 
which  the  nature  and  importance  shall  be  determined  after  examination  of  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  victim  —  such  indemnity  to  be  withheld  if  the  workmen  shall 
have  infringed  the  posted  rules  of  the  employer  or  the  protective  association,  or  shall 
have  worked  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  (3)  Employers  must  insure  workmen  against 
the  results  of  accident  and  must  guarantee  them  the  indemnities  provided  by  law. 
Employers  may,  however,  either  substitute  for  their  responsibility  that  of  authorized 
insurance  companies  by  the  pajTnent  of  the  required  premiums,  or  they  may  syndicate 
their  common  risks,  or  they  may  remain  their  own  insurers.  The  management  of 
insurance  companies  shall  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  government  inspectors  of 
finance.  Syndicates  of  employers  shall  guarantee  their  solvency  by  at  least  two 
bonds,  and  such  guarantee  shall  be  renewed  at  fixed  periods.  (4)  In  every  case  of 
accident,  where  the  victim  seems  incapacitated  for  work  for  a  period  of  more  than 
a  fortnight,  an  investigation  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  place  of  the 
accident,  and  the  findings  shall  be  signed  by  the  witnesses  and  a  representative  of  the 
employer.  This  shall  be  transmitted  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  regulate  the 
indemnity,  subject  always  to  the  right  of  appeal  of  either  party.  Every  accident 
giving  right  to  indemnity,  in  case  the  accident  results  in  incapacity  for  less  than  a  fort- 
night, the  laborer  may  summon  his  employer  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if  he  does 
not  receive  from  his  employer  the  recompense  allotted  by  law. —  Augustin  Blan'CHET, 
La  Riforme  sociale  (two  articles),  16  Octobre  et  I  Novembre  1897. 

The  Administration  of  Prussian  Railroads.— Study  of  a  foreign  system  of 
railroads  aids  us  in  gaining  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  railroad  enterprises.  It 
reveals  tendencies  which  are  inherent  in  the  business  and  those  which  are  distinctly 
due  to  administration. 

"Prussia  began  with  general,  our  states  with  special,,  legislation.  Prussian  theory 
placed  railroads  in  one  category  and  ordinary  businesses  in  another.  We  have,  until 
irery  recently,  insisted  on  their  essential  similarity.  Prussian  railroad  history  establishes 
the  soundness  of  the  first  and  the  fallacy  of  the  second  theory." 

Economic  and  social  conditions  show  marked  tendencies  towards  cosmopoli- 
tanism. A  universality  rather  than  nationality  of  conditions  is  the  safer  hypothesis 
under  our  present  industrial  regime.  Differences  in  conditions,  however,  cannot  be 
entirely  ignored. 

"All  Prussian  railroads,  whether  state  or  private,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  carefully  graded  administrative  system — local,  intermediate,  and   central  —  each 

{>art  of  which  is  connected  with  every  other  part  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  inter- 
cring  with  the  ability  to  act  promptly  in  cases  of  emergency,  every  act  not  only  finds 
its  responsible  agent,  but  the  central  organ  can  also  make  its  iiifluence  felt  in  the 
remotest  branch  of  the  system,  and  at  the  same  time  not  transcend  its  responsibility 
to  the  public." 

From  a  general  law  as  a  nucleus,  Prussia  has  developed  two  distinct  groups  of 
railway  administrative  organs,  each  representing  distinct  sets  of  interests,  yet  both 
working  cooperatively.  One  group  of  organs  represents  railroad  interests  in  particu- 
lar and  takes  the  railroad  point  of  view.  In  this  group  we  find  the  minister  of 
public  works,  the  railroad  secretaries,  the  general  conference  and  tarif!  commission. 
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and  the  society  of  German  railroads.  Another  group  of  organs  takes  the  social  and 
economic  point  of  view.  They  are  represented  by  the  national  and  circuit  councils, 
with  their  standing  committees  and  the  committee  of  shippers.  The  latter  are  not 
legally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  railroads,  but  act  as  advisory  bodies.  They 
represent  all  the  varied  interests  of  the  nation,  and  through  them  every  citizen  has  not 
only  an  opportunity,  but  a  right,  to  make  his  wants  known. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  Prussian  system,  we  should  find  that  most  of  the 
railroads  have  been  built  from  social  and  economic  considerations,  although  political 
and  military  considerations  have  at  times  entered  as  factors.  Right  of  construction 
has  been  surrounded  by  wholesome  restrictions.  Duties  and  responsibilities  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  usefulness  of  any  proposed  line  or  system  must  be  established  before 
any  application  will  receive  consideration. 

In  the  United  States  both  the  railroads  and  the  public  have  gone  to  extremes, 
because  neither  understood  the  other.  "A  system  like  the  Prussian  reveals  the  rail- 
roads to  the  public  and  the  public  to  the  railroads.  It  tends  to  remove  blind  prejudice 
and  violent  measures  on  both  sides.  By  reflecting  accurately  the  existing  condition, 
these  conferences  lead  to  tolerance,  forbearance,  and  mutual  concessions.  The  con- 
clusions reached  often  have  as  salutary  an  effect  on  industrial  situations  as  suspended 
judgments  of  our  courts  on  defendants.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Prussia  today, 
among  the  representatives  of  any  class  or  interest,  objections  to  the  entire  railroad 
system  which  are  not  relatively  insignificant.  Both  the  public  and  the  railroads  have 
gained  more  and  more  as  the  system  has  developed. —  B.  H.  Meyer,  ^««a/f  <?//>%<' 
American  Academy,  November,  1 897. 

The  Psychology  of  Social  Organization. —  Two  questions  confront  the 
thinker  about  society.  The  first  question  is  concerning  the  matter  or  content  of  social 
organization.  The  second  question  is  concerning  the  method  of  functioning  and  laws 
of  organization  of  the  social  content  or  material.  Under  the  caption  ?natter  or 
content  of  social  organization  we  are  concerned  with  what  is  organized,  with  what  is 
passed  about,  duplicated,  made  use  of  in  society,  with  what  must  be  there  for  society 
to  be.  This  content  of  social  life  is  a  changing,  growing  content,  and  interpretations 
of  social  phenomena  must  be  based  on  this  content.  A  growing,  developing  system 
results  from  the  process  of  social  organization. 

"  Progress  is  real,  no  matter  what  its  direction,  provided  it  results  from  the  con- 
stant action  of  a  uniform  process  of  change  in  a  uniform  sort  of  material.  This  we 
find  in  social  life,  and  is  the  prime  requirement  of  social  theory  both  in  dealing  with 
matter  and  in  dealing  with  functions." 

The  imitation  theory  of  Tarde,  the  constraint  theory  of  Durkheim,  the  conscious- 
ness of  kind  Xhtory  of  Giddings,  and  several  other  efforts  at  social  interpretation,  fail  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  as  to  the  matter  of  social  organization,  or  give  none  at  all. 
They  all  constantly  confuse  questions  of  matter  and  questions  of  method. 

"  The  matter  of  social  organization  consists  of  thoughts;  all  kinds  of  knowledges  and 

informations These  thoughts  or  knowledges  or  informations  originate  in  the 

mind  of  the  individuals  of  the  group  as  inventions,  or  more  or  less  novel  conceptions. 
At  their  origin,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for  calling  them  social  matter,  since  they 
are  particular  to  the  individual.  They  become  social  only  when  society  —  that  is,  the 
other  members  of  the  social  group,  or  some  of  them  —  also  thinks  them,  knows  them, 
is  informed  of  them.  This  reduces  them  from  the  individual  and  particular  form  to  a 
general  or  social  form,  and  it  is  only  in  this  form  that  they  furnish  social  material." 

"  It  is  only  thoughts  or  knowledges  which  are  imitable  in  the  fruitful  way  required 
by  a  theory  of  progressive  social  organization."  Beliefs  and  desires  are  not  thus 
imitable.  They  are  functions  of  knowledge  contents  about  which  they  arise.  "  No 
belief  can  be  induced  in  one  individual  by  another  except  as  the  fact,  truth,  information 
believed  is  first  induced.  The  imitator  must  first  get  the  thought  before  he  can 
imitate  belief  in  the  thought.  So  of  desire.  I  cannot  desire  what  you  do,  except  as  I 
think  the  desirable  object  somewhat  as  you  do."  The  only  alternative  is  to  say  that 
beliefs  and  desires  propagate  themselves  by  the  simple  contagion  of  feeling  and 
impulse.     But  the  reign  of  feeling  and  impulse,  whether  it  be  by  instinct  or  by  sug- 
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gestion,  makes  possible  only  the  form  of  organization  in  which  fixed  habit  is  all,  and 
in  which  no  accommodation,  movement,  progress,  would  lake  place.  "  It  is  only  in 
the  form  of  thoughts,  conceptions,  or  inventions  that  new  material,  new  copies  for 
imitation,  new  schemes  of  modified  organization  can  come  into  a  society  at  any  stage 
of  its  development." 

"Society,  we  may  say,  is  the  form  of  natural  organization  into  which  ethical  per- 
sonalities fall  in  their  growth.  So  also,  on  the  side  of  the  individual,  we  may  define 
ethical  personality  as  the  form  of  natural  development  into  which  individuals  grow  who 
live  in  social  relationship.  The  true  analogy,  then,  is  not  that  which  likens  society  to  a 
physiological  organism,  but  rather  that  which  likens  it  to  2.  psychological  organixation^ 
and  the  sort  of  psychological  organization  to  which  it  is  analogous  to  that  which  is 
found  in  ideal  thinking.^' — J.  Mark  Baldwin,  The  Psychological  Review,  September. 
1897. 

Socialism  in  Italy. —  Until  a  very  recent  period  (about  ten  years)  Italy  seemed 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  socialism.  Economic  conditions  prevented  its  becoming 
an  industrial  nation.  Natural  conditions  (soil  and  products)  rendered  intensive  culti- 
vation necessary,  rather  than  agriculture  on  a  large  scale.  Ignorance  and  religious 
superstition  dominated  the  whole  rural  and  part  of  the  urban  population.  All  these 
influences  were  more  important  in  Italy  than  in  other  countries.  Socialism  was  an 
academic  product  and  touched  the  masses  only  in  its  very  scanty  results.  The  laborer 
continued  indifferent.  But  such  conditions  could  not  endure.  The  economic  move- 
ment of  other  countries  affected  Italy.  The  price  of  agricultural  products  fell.  Con- 
current with  this  fact  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  mortgage  indebtedness, 
principally  on  small  land  holders,  emigration,  convictions  for  theft,  and  strikes,  and  a 
general  decrease  of  both  relative  and  absolute  wages.  The  resulting  ruin  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  formation  of  a  rural  proletariat  have  caused  a  great  increase  of  industiy  and 
the  creation  of  several  important  industrial  centers,  but  no  real  development,  on 
account  of  lack  of  capital  and  the  succession  of  crises.  Hence  a  class  of  industrial 
proletariats  as  well.  The  large  number  of  persons  educated  for  the  liberal  professions 
in  excess  of  the  demand  form  another  dependent  class.  Extravagant  public  adminis- 
tration, increase  of  taxes  and  the  national  debt,  have  added  to  the  popular  distress. 
Statistics  show  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  staple  foods  consumed.  Popular  discon- 
tent, owing  to  all  these  causes,  is  now  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  development  of  social- 
istic ideas.  Before  1882  there  existed  an  amorphous  socialistic  movement,  strongly 
revolutionary,  under  the  influence  of  Bakounine.  Since  1882,  when  the  franchise  was 
extended  to  workmen,  the  socialistic  movement  maybe  said  to  have  taken  the  charac- 
ter of  a  party  with  a  programme  both  final  and  proximate.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
socialists  still  maintained  their  old  programme,  though  less  revolutionary.  On  the 
other,  a  distinct  labor  party  came  into  existence,  demanding  immediate  reforms  to 
satisfy  the  special  needs  of  the  working  classes.  The  economic  distress  brought  the 
labor  party  into  existence,  but  its  members  did  not  grasp  the  fundamental  causes  of 
the  economic  condition,  and  hence  their  action  was  not  well  directed.  After  several 
attempts  at  union  on  the  part  of  the  socialists,  the  two  currents,  practical  and  theoret- 
ical, represented  by  the  two  parties,  were  finally  united  in  1892.  The  results  have 
been  large.  The  socialist  vote  has  grown  from  i  in  62  in  1892  to  i  in  9,  in  spite  of 
governmental  suppression  and  hostile  revision  of  the  voting  lists.  The  economic  and 
moral  importance  of  the  movement  is  seen  in  the  organization  of  labor  unions,  which 
serve  not  only  as  employment  bureaus,  but  arc  great  educational  influences  in  the 
organization  of  libraries,  meetings,  and  trade  schools. —  Giovanni  Lkrda,  Le  Deve- 
nir  social^  Aoflt-Septembre  1897. 
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SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  PHILANTHROPY.- 

The  discovery  of  the  scientific  method  of  determining  truth  and  the  appli- 
cation of  this  method  in  the  study  of  the  social  organism,  together  with  a 
strengthening  of  the  humanitarian  sentiment,  have  developed  in  the  latter  half 
of  this  century  what  is  known  as  the  "  new  philanthropy."  Charity  has  been, 
through  all  the  ages  past,  largely  selfish  and  sentimental.  In  its  highest 
type  it  was  based  on  the  impulse  to  save  one's  self  from  the  pain  of  seeing 
others  suflfer.  Perhaps  the  social  settlement  expresses  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  modem  movement  the  tendency  of  the  new  philanthropy.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  the  older  form,  which  relieved  suffering  without  regard  to 
the  effect  on  society,  the  new  philanthropy  is  characterized  by  two  tendencies  : 
(i)  a  spirit  of  friendliness  ;  "not  alms,  but  a  friend  ;"  (2)  a  scientific  study 
of  philanthropy;  "information  before  reformation." 

This  scientific  study  of  philanthropy  implies : 

1.  The  scientific  spirit.  An  open  mind  and  a  single  purpose  to  find  the 
truth. 

2.  The  scientific  method. 

(a)  Careful  investigation  of  all  the  facts. 

(d)  Coordination  of  the  facts  ;  /.  «?.,  placing  them  in  their  real  relations. 

{c)  A  determination  of  underlying  general  principles. 

(if)  The  application  of  these  principles  to  local  conditions. 

Many  possessed  of  the  charitable  impulse  are  repelled  by  the  term  "scien- 
tific philanthropy."  Scientific  study  of  human  beings  implies  to  them  an 
unsympathetic  study.  They  object,  and  rightly,  to  putting  impulse  in  "cold 
storage."  But  the  term  is  used  in  this  paper  as  including  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  essential  to  the  student  who  would  understand  human  beings 
as  men  and  women  who  hope,  suffer,  and  wish  they  had  never  been  born.  It 
is  a  superficial  science  that  knows  the  environment  and  habits  of  "cases," 
but  not  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  The  term  "scientific  philanthropy"  is  for 
those  who  understand  its  full  meaning  an  adequate  and  inspiring  term. 

It  is  not  strange  that  men  and  women  of  noble  ideals  and  of  singular 
ability  and  training  have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  new  philan- 
thropy, nor  is  it  strange  that  a    large  number  of  women  arc  delighted  to 

'  Prepared  by  request  of  the  New  York  Stale  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Buffalo,  November,  1896.  Here  printed  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  bibliography  which  follows. 
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devote  their  leisure  to  practical  philanthropic  work.  Subservient  to  a 
central  interest,  whether  it  be  home,  profession,  or  business,  an  educated 
and  healthy  woman  may  easily  reserve  a  certain  amount  of  time  and 
strength  for  other  activities.  If  wisely  chosen  and  organized,  these  activities 
are  of  direct  service  in  the  development  of  society.  These  outside  interests 
also  broaden  her  own  personal  life,  and  make  her  stronger  for  home  or  pro- 
fessional work.  The  reception  and  the  afternoon  tea  have  their  place,  but 
they  are  not  important  enough  to  satisfy  the  educated  woman.  The  develop- 
ment of  society,  through  religion,  education,  philanthropy,  municipal  reform, 
and  the  like,  is  the  end  to  which  the  educated  woman  works,  and  in  this  she 
is  the  colaborer  of  the  educated  man.  Aside  from  religion,  no  other  field 
has  been  so  constantly  alluring  as  that  of  charity. 

When  woman  throws  herself  into  the  work  with  an  abandon  of  devotion 
and  enthusiasm,  she  confidently  expects  good  results,  but,  in  moments  of 
retrospection,  she  admits  to  herself  in  perplexity  and  doubt  that  the  good 
results  are  not  at  all  equal  to  the  effort ;  nay,  rather,  that  evil  results  not 
seldom  follow.  It  is  our  purpose  to  determine  how  she  may  make  herself 
efficient  in  this  kind  of  activity,  even  though  it  is  regarded  as  a  work  of 
love,  not  as  a  profession  or  a  means  of  livelihood. 

In  all  the  concerns  of  modem  life  the  accomplishment  of  desired  results 
depends  upon  three  conditions:  (i)  natural  ability  for  a  certain  line  of 
work,  (2)  general  education,  and  (3)  special  training.  The  successful  busi- 
ness woman,  nurse,  teacher,  or  musician,  cheerfully  fulfills  these  conditions. 
Let  us  inquire  carefully  whether  the  women  who  take  up  philanthropy  as  the 
pursuit  of  their  leisure  hours  are  fulfilling  these  three  conditions.  I  suspect 
that  they  are  looking  for  certain  results,  while  disregarding  the  conditions 
upon  which  these  results  depend. 

Natural  fitness  for  philanthropic  work  can  hardly  be  denied  to  women. 
"The  spirit  of  friendliness"  is  universally  conceded  to  be  woman's  gift. 
That  there  exists  no  natural  intellectual  inability  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  women  who  have  given  a  lifelong  study  to  philanthropic  problems 
have  made  important  contributions  to  the  science. 

The  second  condition  of  efficiency  is  general  education.  There  are  the 
women  of  mature  age  whose  school  life  was  over  before  a  college  education 
was  possible.  Many  of  them  had  the  advantages  of  the  better  type  of  board- 
ing school  of  thirty  years  ago.  Of  this  class  those  who  come  to  the  front 
have  supplemented  their  meager  school  training  by  reading,  travel,  the 
society  of  cultured  men  and  women,  and  the  life  experiences  which  furnish 
so  excellent  a  mental  discipline.  Of  the  younger  women  there  are  those  who 
have  graduated  from  our  city  high  schools,  possibly  from  the  normal  school, 
and  the  women  of  college  training.  Here,  then,  are  women  with  three  clearly 
marked  types  of  educational  opportunity.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there 
are  exceptional  minds  of  the  first  and  second  type,  equal  to  the  severe  task  of 
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self-culture,  that  easily  assimilate  the  best  thought  of  the  present,  and  are, 
therefore,  on  a  par  with  the  average  mind  that  has  received  the  best  modern 
training.  Thus  we  find  that  a  portion  of  the  women  who  engage  in  philan- 
thropy arc  fully  equipped  by  college  training  or  by  self-discipline  for 
thorough  and  severe  intellectual  work,  and  that  a  larger  portion  are  able  to 
accomplish  the  less  difficult  tasks,  and  to  do  careful  work  under  direction. 

In  any  line  of  work  where  the  scientific  method  obtains,  division  of  labor 
is  admissible,  and  in  many  lines,  e.g.,  chemical  research,  it  is  the  actual  prac- 
tice. The  mind  of  the  investigator  is  often  incapable  of  weighing,  and  it  is 
only  the  rare  mind  that  can  deduce  the  law  from  the  phenomena.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  women  of  average  intellectual  strength  may,  with 
the  requisite  special  training  and  under  proper  direction,  secure  the  scien- 
tific spirit,  investigate  facts,  and  apply  principles  to  individual  cases  and 
conditions.  Some  of  the  women  with  superior  training  can  coordinate  facts 
and  determine  underlying  principles.  We  may  then  conclude  that  the  col- 
lege-bred women  and  the  exceptional  women  of  the  other  types  have  a  splen- 
did general  preparation  for  scientific  philanthropy,  and  that  the  other  two 
types  have  a  fair  preparation. 

Failure  is  not,  then,  due  to  lack  of  natural  ability  or  of  general  education. 
There  remains  for  consideration  the  question  whether  the  third  condition, 
special  training,  is  fulfilled.  Special  training  involves  familiarity  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  subject,  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles 
and  in  the  open  questions  which  are  still  under  investigation.  The  student 
must  discover  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  general  thought  and  activity,  and 
its  special  relation  to  allied  subjects.  He  must  acquire  facility  of  hand  and 
eye  and  brain  in  practical  work. 

In  this  large  gathering  of  women,  let  those  of  us  who  spend  part  of  our 
time  in  philanthropic  work  apply  to  ourselves  the  following  tests  :  Can  we 
state  a  single  general  principle  in  the  science  of  philanthropy  ?  Can  we  state 
clearly  a  few  of  the  problems  that  are  uppermost  in  this  field  ?  Can  we 
explain  the  aim,  the  practical  working,  and  theeflfects  of  such  movements  as 
free  kindergartens,  tenement-house  reform,  social  settlements,  or  General 
Booth's  plan  for  "  the  submerged  tenth  "  ?  Are  we  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  allied  subjects  of  psychology,  ethics,  education,  political  economy,  and 
municipal  government  to  judge  fairly  of  philanthropic  questions  involving 
such  knowledge  ?  When  we  are  advocating  legislation  intended  to  remove 
wrong  conditions  and  increase  the  opportunities  of  the  poor,  e.  g.,  the  mer- 
chant's inspection  bill,  does  our  acquaintance  with  past  legislation  in  these 
lines  make  our  work  intelligent  and  productive  of  good  results  ?  Can  we 
name  a  half  dozen  books  that  are  up-to-date  authorities  in  philanthropy  ?  Do 
we  know  the  scope  and  value  of  each  ?  Are  we  familiar  with  the  best  period- 
icals ?  Can  wc  distinguish  in  nine  out  of  ten  individual  cases  between  the 
professional  beggar  or  tramp  and  the  unfortunate  man  who  needs  immediate 
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relief  ?  Can  we  select  the  book,  the  game,  the  picture,  the  person  likely  to 
have  an  educating  and  uplifting  influence  on  a  boy  of  a  certain  type  ?  Do 
we  not  rather  find  our  knowledge  inaccurate,  our  ideas  vague  and  valueless, 
our  judgments  faulty  ?  We  are  trying  to  do  something  which  we  do  not  know 
how  to  do.  This  is  the  explanation  of  our  failures  —  lack  of  special  training. 
Small  wonder  that  instead  of  good  we  find  evil  results.  We  have  played 
at  healing  the  ills  of  society.  If  society  were  wise  enough,  it  would  forbid 
our  experiments,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  law  makes  the  practice  of 
medicine  without  a  license  a  criminal  offense. 

Classes  in  philanthropy  seem  to  me  a  practical  and  hopeful  solution  of 
our  difficulty.  Since  the  weakness  is  ignorance,  the  remedy  is  study.  In 
planning  the  classes,  the  definite  end  in  view  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  This  end  is  to  supply  special  training  to  the  large  body  of  workers, 
mostly  women,  who,  as  volunteers,  supplement  the  work  of  those  who  take 
up  philanthropy  as  a  profession. 

The  plans  for  the  classes  involve  several  important  considerations.  At  the 
beginning  the  classes  should  be  small,  and  the  members  should  be  carefully 
selected,  because  one  end  to  be  accomplished  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
class  is  the  discovery  of  those  who  are  specially  fitted  to  become  teachers  of 
subsequent  classes.  Every  effort  to  popularize  the  course  should  be  dis- 
couraged. A  class  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  those  having  superior  natural 
ability  and  general  education  will  be  better  than  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty 
with  medium  ability  and  education.  It  is  also  important  that  members 
should  take  their  work  seriously,  give  to  it  the  amount  of  time  planned,  and 
attend  regularly  the  sessions  of  the  class.  I  am  well  aware  that  these 
methods  wiU'be  questioned,  and  that  anyone  trying  to  form  a  class  on  this 
basis  will  meet  with  opposition.  It  will  be  said  :  "Oh,  but  you  will  shut  out 
so  many  who  ought  to  be  interested  in  these  questions.  The  occasional 
attendance  of  those  who  cannot  do  the  regular  work  can  surely  do  no  harm." 
This  common  plea  shows  an  ignorance  of  fundamental  pedagogical  princi- 
ples. The  primary  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  instruct,  not  to  interest.  Class 
work  inevitably  seeks  the  level  of  the  inferior  mind  ;  the  occasional  attend- 
ance of  stragglers  distracts  attention,  wastes  time,  and  dampens  enthusiasm. 

The  securing  of  the  teacher  will  at  first  be  difficult.  A  salaried  worker, 
e.  g.,  the  superintendent  of  the  charity  organization  society,  if  he  has  the 
scientific  spirit  and  adds  to  practical  experience  a  university  training,  would 
be  a  happy  choice.  But  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  fact  that  philanthropy 
has  not  yet  been  widely  recognized  as  a  profession,  this  plan  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  experience  in  practical  work 
is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  for  the  teacher  of  the  class.  A  thorough  scientific 
training  and  teaching  ability  are  much  more  important.  He  should,  of 
course,  by  cooperation  with  local  workers,  keep  the  class  in  close  touch  with 
the  practical  application   of  principles.     It  is  feasible  for  one  proposing  to 
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teach  such  a  class  to  prepare  for  it  by  taking  a  correspondence  course  in 
philanthropy  offered  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  As  the  importance  of  this 
work  is  more  and  more  recognized,  parents,  in  planning  with  their  daughters 
the  electives  of  a  college  course,  will  advise  courses  in  psychology,  social 
science,  and  economics  as  a  foundation  for  work  in  philanthropy.  In  about 
a  dozen  colleges  of  the  United  States,  some  of  them  open  to  women,  more 
or  less  elaborate  courses  are  offered  in  the  new  science,  which  has  received 
the  somewhat  formidable  but  intelligible  name  of  philanthropology.  The 
growth  of  intelligent  interest  in  philanthropy  will  increase  the  number  of  the 
courses  offered  and  the  number  of  students  taking  them.  As  a  result  it  will 
he  far  easier  to  secure  well-trained  teachers. 

A  satisfactory  consideration  of  the  subjects  before  the  class  will  require  a 
two-years'  course,  the  class  meeting  once  each  week  and  the  members  giv- 
ing at  least  five  hours  of  outside  study  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year. 
The  outline  following  this  paper  is  prepared  on  this  basis.  Lectures  com- 
bined with  seminar  work  would  seem  the  most  natural  method  of  instruction. 
Laboratory  work,  /.  e.,  actual  practice,  should  be  introduced  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. This  should  be,  however,  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself,  else 
the  spirit  of  the  learner  is  sacrificed  to  the  zeal  of  the  reformer. 

The  class  might  be  under  the  auspices  of  a  church,  a  charity  organization 
society,  or  a  club.  It  is  important  that  the  organization  proposing  it  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  community,  and  that  its  machinery  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  adjust  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  class.  I  can  imagine  a  club 
living  under  a  constitution  which  would  allow  every  member  to  enter  any 
class  which  might  be  formed  by  the  club  for  special  study.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  start  the  philanthropy  class  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  club.  Care- 
ful provision  should  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  any  club  attempting  to 
control  such  a  class  as  this  to  prevent  the  social  and  political  rights  of  mem- 
bers from  interfering  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  club.  If  possible 
to  find  a  person  with  requisite  discrimination,  tact,  and  organizing  skill,  the 
club  would  do  well  to  give  her  almost  autocratic  power  in  forming  the  class. 

The  plan  for  a  philanthropy  class  as  here  stated  has  been  adopted  by  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  through  its  executive  board, 
and  is  recommended  for  use  by  the  various  clubs  of  the  state. 

From  its  earliest  days  the  church  has  been  the  dispenser  of  alms,  and  until 
within  comparatively  recent  times  the  whole  administration  of  charity  was  in 
her  hands.  It  is  natural  that  the  new  philanthropy  should  bear  a  vital  relation 
to  the  developed  conception  of  the  church.  Many  thoughtful  people  feel  that 
a  true  conception  of  the  church,  one  growing  out  of  the  best  thou^'ht  and  the 
deepest  religious  sentiment,  is  that  found  in  an  article  in  the  September,  1896, 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  by  E.  M.  Fairchild, 
entitled  '•  The  Function  of  the  Church."  The  ideal  which  the  article  presents 
is  called  the  educational  church.     This  kind  of  church  aims,  with  the  same 
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thoroughness  and  system  that  are  used  in  the  college,  to  perform  the  special 
function  of  developing  the  ethical  and  religious  life.  A  course  of  church  dis- 
cipline is  outlined  in  this  article,  and  a  philanthropy  class  with  its  two  years 
of  study  is  one  of  the  courses  offered.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  church  should  offer  such  a  course,  and  that,  after  a  few  years,  only 
those  who  have  taken  this  course  should  be  eligible  to  a  place  on  the  philan- 
thropic committees  of  the  church. 

If  such  classes  in  philanthropy  were  carried  on  in  any  city  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  all  movements  for  social  betterment  would  feel  the  effects. 
Instead  of  the  discouragement  which  of  right  follows  our  crude  and  misap- 
plied efforts,  we  should  go  forward  with  the  confidence  born  of  power.  The 
intelligent  treatment  of  these  questions  would  create  that  public  sentiment 
which  goes  far  towards  correcting  evils.  The  members  of  a  woman's  club 
who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  or  the  tramp 
question  would  hardly  be  found  sending  bouquets  to  murderers  or  fattening 
tramps  on  their  own  doorstones.  The  mutal  understanding  and  sympathy 
which  are  the  natural  growth  of  friendship  between  the  well-to-do  and  the 
poor  would  help  to  adjust  the  differences  between  capital  and  labor.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  philanthropy  classes  would  ennoble  and  enrich 
the  whole  city  life. . 

The  following  outline  of  study  and  bibliography  were  prepared  by  Miss 
Isabel  Ely  Lord  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  this  paper,  and  were 
submitted  as  her  graduation  bibliography  for  the  degree  of  B.L.S.  from  the 
New  York  State  Library  School.  Reprints  of  this  paper  and  bibliography 
will  be  offered  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Educational  Church  Board,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  (see  Nat.  Conf.,  1893, 
pp.  04-105.) 

Lowell,  J.  S.  Economic  and  moral  effects  of  public 
outdoor  relief,  (see  Nat.  Conf.,  1890,  pp.  81-91.) 
(Also  in  State  charities  record.  May  1890,  i :  67- 
70,  and  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.) 

Henderson.     Dependents,    ch.  9. 

Lubbock.     Some  poor  r^ief  questions,  ch.  i. 

Warner.     American  charities,  ch.  7. 

Miinsterberg,  Theodore.  Elberfeld  system  of  poor 
relief,     (sec  Chic.  Inter.  Cong.,  sec.  vi,  pp.  187- 


9.) 


Old  Age  Pensions. 


Ede,  W.  M.     Pensions  for  the  aged,     (see   Ficon. 

Rev.,  April  1892,  2:79-90.) 
Lubbock.     Some  poor  reli^  questions,  ch.  2. 
Phelps,  L.  R.    Old  age  pensions,     (sec  Econ.  Rev., 

Oct.  1893,3:474-85.) 

State  Bureaus  ok  Charitv. 
State  boards  of  charities,     (see  Nat.  Conf.,  i893» 

PP'  33-51-) 
Wines,  F.  H.     State  boards  of  charities,     (see  Nat. 
Conf.,  1890,  pp.  62-72.) 

Charity  Organuation. 
Gurteen.     Handbook. 
Loch.     Charity  organisation. 
Henderson.     Dependents,  ch.  14. 
Hill,  Octavia.     Our  common  land,    ch.  7.     [Also 

reprinted    in  pamphlet  form  entitled    Effectual 

charity.] 
Kellogg,  C.   D.     Statistics:  their  value  in  charity 

organization  work,     (see  Nat.  C^nf.,  1890,   pp. 

31-35-)  .      . 

Lowell,  J.  S.     How  to  adapt  charity  organization 

methods  to  small  communities,     (see  Nat.  Conf.. 

1887,  pp.  135-43.)     [Also  reprinted  in  pamphlet 

form.] 
Post,  J.   A.      How  to  develop  public    sentiment 

necessary  to  intelligent  benevolence,  (see  Ohio 

charities,  Board  ot  state,  annual  report  for  1892. 

Apx.,  pp.  333-56.) 
Warner.     American  charities,  Pt.  3. 
Commons.  S(x:ia1  reform  and  the  church,  pp.  27-48. 

Friendly  Visiting. 
Abbott,   Lyman.      Personal   problem    of    chanty. 

(see  Forum,  Feb.  1894,  16:663-9.) 
Norton,  Mrs.  A.  K.      Friendlv  visiting  the  true 

charity,     (see  Char.  Rev.,  ^fay  1894,  V  3^»-^') 
Wald,   L.  D.      On  personid  service  and  fnendlr 

visiting,  see  (Char.  Rev.,  March  1803, 4:  229-3 j.) 
N.  Y.  charity  organization  society.     Handbook  for 

friendly  visitors. 

Heredity. 

Dugdale.    Jukes. 

Bois.     Prisoners,  ch.  15. 

Henderson.     Dependents,  pp.  17-ai. 

Stephen..' Social  rights  and  duties.  Vol.  a,  pp.  i-S4< 

Warner.     American  charities,  ch.  5. 

Acquired  HabiU. 
Intbmpbrancr. 
Mitchell.     Drink  question. 
Wilaoii.     Drunkenness. 
Committee  of  50.     Liquor  problem. 

IFor  an  excellent  resume  of  this  investigation  see 
Uiot,  C.  W.  Study  of  American  liquor  laws, 
(tee  Atlantic,  Feb.  1897,  79: 177-87-)  1 
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Ely.     Labor  movement,  apx.  2. 

Crookcr.  Problems,  pp.  117-58. 

Newton.     Social  studies,  p.  175-96. 

Dr.    Kainsford   on   the   drink   question;     (various 

authors),  (see  l^nd  a  Hand,  July  1892,  9:  1-18.) 
Moran,  T.   F.     Gothenburg  method  of  rcgulatii.g 

the   liquor  traffic,    (sec  Char.  Rev.,  April  1894, 

3:282-7.) 
Jordan,  U.  S.     Scientific  temperance,     (see  Pop. 

Sri.  Slonth..  Jan.  1806,  48:  ■?43-54.) 
Waddle,  C.  C.      A  modem  crtlsade  (W.  C.  T.  U.). 

(see  Cosmopolitan,  July  1S91,  11 :  270-77.) 
Keelcy.  L.  E.     Non  heredity  of  inebriety. 

SENSfALi-n-. 

Warner.     .American  charities,  pp.  66-71. 


Henderson. 


Environment. 
l>ependcnts,  pp.  22-33. 


Improvement  on  Environment. 

Physical. 

Henderson.     Dependents,  ch.  31. 
White,  F.  E.     Hygiene  as  a  basis  of  morals,    (see 
Fop.  Sci.  Month.,  May  1887,  31 :  67-79.) 

Medical  Relikf. 

Henderson.     Dependents,  ch.  10. 

Cowles,  Edward.     Training   schools  of  the  future. 

(see  Nat.  Conf.,  1890,  pp.  115-30.] 
Craven,  Florence.    Servants  of  the  sick  poor,    (see 

Nineteenth  Cent.,  April  1883,  13:  667-78.) 
FuUerton,  A.  M.     Science  of  nursing,     (see   Nat. 

Conf.,  1890,  pp.  130-39.) 
Palmer,  S.  F.    The  trained  nurse,    (see  Nat.  Conf., 

1895,  pp.  259-64.) 
Somerville,  C.  E.  M.    District  nursing,    (see  Chic. 

Intern.  Cong.,  sec.  iii,  pp.  539-47.) 
Wald,  L.  D.     Nurses  in  '*  settlement  "  work,    (see 

Mat.  Conf.,  1895,  pp.  264-7.) 
Gurteen.     Handbook,  pp.  94-106. 
Roosevelt,  J.  W.      Abuse    of  dispensary    charity. 

(see  Char.  Rev.,  Jan.  1894,  3:127-31.) 
Savage,    C.    C.       Dispensaries    historically     and 

locally  considered,    (see  Chic.  Inter.  Cong.,  sec. 

iii,  pp.  630-50.) 
IJever,  H.  G.     First  aid  to  the  injured,     (see  Chic. 

Inter.  Cong.,  sec.  iii,  pp.  676-82.) 
Tobey,  R.  B.     The  floating  hospital,     (see  Lend 

a  Hand,  March  1896,  16: 192-7.) 

Public  Baths. 

N.  Y.  (citj-)-  Public  baths  and  public  comfort  sta- 
tions. Mayor's  committee  on.     Report. 

Brown,  Goodwin.  Public  baths,  (see  Char.  Rev., 
Jan.  1803,  2:  143-52.) 

Ixmgworth,  F.  S.  The  people's  baths,  (see  Char. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1893,  pp.  180-83.) 

Sanitation  and  Ventilation. 

Chaumont.     Habitation  in  relation  to  health, 
Talbot,  Marion.     Sanitation  and  sociology,     (see 

Amer.  Jour,  of  Soc.  ^uly  1896,  2:  74-81.) 
Welch,  W.  H.    Sanitation' in  relation  to  the  poor. 

(see  Char.  Rev.,  Feb.  1893,2:203-14.)   (Also  in 

Baltimore  Char.   Org.   Soc.     Annual  report   foi 

1892,  pp.  22-35.) 
Porter.      Sanitary   inspection  of  certain   tenement 

house  districts. 

Housing. 

Reynolds,  M.  T.  Housing  of  the  poor  in  American 
cities,  (in  Amer.  Econ,  Assoc.  Publications,  Vol. 
8,  Nos,  2-3.) 


Gould.     Housing  of  the  working  people. 

Flagg,  F^rnest.      New   York    tenement   house   evil 

and  its  cure,  (see  Scribner,  July  1894, 16: 108-17.) 

(Also  in  Poor  in  great  cities,  pp.  370-92.) 
New  York's  great   movement   for  housing  reform. 

(see  Rev.  of  Rev.,  Dec.  1896,  14:  693-701.) 
Porritt,  Edward.     Housing  of  the  worlcing  classes 

in  I^ndon.  (see  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  March  1895,  10: 

LoDGiNc.  Houses. 
Phillips,  E.  M.   A  dock  lodging  house,    (ste  Fortn, 

Rev.,  May  1892,  57  :  668-77.) 
Riis,  J.  A.  Police  lodging  houses,     (see  Christian 

Union,  14  Jan.,  1893,  48:  48-85.) 
Ring,  T.  F.    Municipal  provision,   (see  Chic.  Inter. 

Cong.,  sec.  i,  pp.  117-23.) 
Shaw,  Albert.      Municipal    lodging  houses,     (see 

Char.  Rev.,  Nov.  1891,  i :  20-26.) 

Parks  and  Playgrounds, 
Gould,  E,  R.  L.      Park    areas  and  open  spaces  in 

cities,    (see  Amer.   Statis.   Assoc,    Publications, 

June-Sept,  1888,  new  ser.,  Nos.  2-3,  pp.  49-61.) 
Hyatt,  Alpheus.    Next  stage  in  the  development  of 

public    parks,     (see    Atlantic,    Feb.    1891,    67: 

215-24.) 
Olmsted,  F.  L.     ITie  justifying  value  of  a  public 

park,     (see  Amer.  Soc.  Sci.  Assoc,    Jour.,  Dec. 

1880,  12:  147-64,1 
Public  parks  and  playgrounds ;  a  symposium,    (see 

Arena,  July,  1894,  10:  274-87,) 
Riis,  J.  A.     Playgrounds   for  city   schools.      (see 

Century,  Sept.  1894,  48:  657-66.) 
Vrooman,  Walter.      Parks  and    playgrounds    for 

children,     (see  Century,  Dec,  1891,  43 :  317-18.) 

Domestic  Science. 
Campbell,     Household  economics. 
Abel.     Practical  sanitary  and  economic  cooking, 
Atkinson.     Science  of  nutrition. 
Sellers,  Edith.  How  to  organize  a  people's  kitchen 

in   lisndon.     (see  Nineteenth  Cent.,  March  1895, 

37 :  409-20.) 

Improvement  on  Environment. 

Educational,  Religious,  and  Sociai.. 
The  Church. 
Mead,     Modern  methods  of  church  work, 
Dickinson,   C.   A.      Problem   of  the   modern   city 

church,     (see  Andover  Rev.,  Oct.  1889,  12:  355- 

72.) 
Ede.     Attitude  of  the  church, 
Fairchild,  E.  M.     Function  of  the  church,      (sec 

Amer.  Jour,  of  Soc. ,  Sept.  1896,  2 :  220-33. )  [-^'so 

reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.] 
Henderson.     Dependents,  ch.  34. 

Free  Libraries. 

Crunden,  F.  M.  The  free  public  library.  (see 
Lend  a  Hand,  June  1893,  10:  399-405.) 

Jevons.  Rationale  of  free  public  libraries,  (see 
Cont.  Rev.,  March  1881,  39:385-402.)  Also  in 
his  Methods  of  social  reform,  pp.  28-52. 

Lamed,  J.  N.  The  mission  and  the  missionaries 
of  the  book,  (see  N.  Y.  (state)  University.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  34th  university  convocation,  pp. 
91-104.) 

Cutler,  M.  S.  Sunday  opening  of  libraries,  (.see 
Lib.  Jour.,  May  1889,  14:  176-90.) 

Eastman,  W.  R.  New  aid  to  popular  education, 
(see  Forum,  Jan.  1895,  18:  616-21.) 

Art  and  Amusements. 

Jevons  W.  S.  Amusements  of  the  people,  (see 
Cont.  Rev. .Oct.  1878,  33:498-513-)  (Also  in  his 
Methods  of  social  reform,  pp.  1-27,) 
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Harnett,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Pictures  for  the  people,  (see 
0>nihin,  March  1883,  47 :  344-^a.)  Also  in  Bar- 
nett  and   Bamett.      Practicable    socialism,  pp. 


175-87, 


Cutlei 


-»7. 

r,  M.  S. 


Loaning  pictures,     (aee  Outlook, 


28  March  1896,  53:  553.) 
Starr,  E.  G.     Art  and  labor,     (see    Hull  house. 
Maps  and  papers,  pp.  165-79.) 

UNn-EKsmr  Extension. 

Adams,  H.  B.  University  extension  in  America, 
(see  Forum,  July  1801,  11:510-23.) 

Henderson,  C  H.  University  extension,  (see 
Pop.  Sci.  Month.,  Nov.  1891,  40: 1-15.) 

Swift,  M.  R.  The  working  population  of  cities, 
(see  Andover  Re\-.,  June  1890,  \y.  589-613.) 

Woods,  R.  A.  University  extension,  (see  An- 
dover Rev.,  March  1891,  15:  253-63.)  ^Also  in 
hit  English  social  movements,  ch.  4. ) 

Home  Edikiation. 

Cable,  G.  W.  Home  culture  clubs.  («ee  Century, 
Aug.  1888,  36 :  497-507.)  ,  ^ 

Cook,  A.  S.  Chautauqua ;  its  aims  and  influence. 
(see  Forum,  Aug.  1895,  19:688-706.) 

Social  Sbttlembnts. 

Jones.     Bibliography  of  college,  social,  and  univer- 
sitv  settlements. 
JCont.  sketch  of  each  settlement.] 

National  conference.  Social  settlement  committee. 
Report,     (see  Nat.  Conf.,  1896,  pp.  166-75.) 

Addams,  Jane.  Objective  value  of  a  social  settle- 
ment. Subjective  necessity  for  social  settle- 
ments, (see  Philanthropy  and  social  progress, 
pp.  1-56.) 

Cumraings,  Edward.  University  settlements,  (see 
Quar.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  .\prll  1892, 6 :  257-79.) 

Perrine,  F.  A.  C.  Scientific  aspect  of  the  univer- 
sity settlement  movement,  (see  Science,  17  Feb. 
1893,  "  •  oi-«') 

Taylor,  Graham.  Social  settlement  and  the  labor 
question,     (see  Nat.  (2onf.,  1896,  pp.  143-9.) 

Woods,  R.  A.  The  university  settlement  idea, 
(see  Philanthropy  and  social  progress,  pp.  57-97.  \ 

Clubs,  etc. 

Coit.     Neighborhood  guilds. 

Currie,  Y.,   H.      Working  of  the  people's 

(sec  Nineteenth  Cent.,  Feb.  1890,  27:  344- 
Wells,  J.      Workingmen's     cluM.      (see 

Rev,,Jaiv  1894.  4:59-^7.) 
Stanley.     Qubs  for  working  girls. 
Davidge,  C.    S.      Working    girls'    clubs. 

Scribner,  May  1894,  15:019-28.) 
Thomas,  H.  O.    The  tee-to-tum  movement. 

Eoon.  Rev..  luly  1892,  2:151-8.) 
Graffenried,  Clare  de.     ""      " 


place. 


»•) 


Needs  of  »elf-sui 
(in  J.  H.  U.  studies.  Notes.   1^ 


iportmg 
90,  No. 


SPECIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Delioquent  Classes. 

Kcrri.    Criminal  sociology. 

Fletcher,  Robert.     New  school  of  criminal  antro- 
pok)ey.     ^Mw  Amer.  Anthrop.,  July  1891.  4 :  201 

Morrison.    Crime,  jpref.  2,  ch.  5. 

Hewes.  F.  W.     DeUnqucnts  in  the  United  States. 

(see  Outlook,  7  March  1896,  53:  498-30.) 
Dtigdalc.    Jukes. 
M^ulkKh.    Tribe  of  Ishmael. 
Wright,  C.  I).    Relation  of   economic  conditions 

to  the  causes  of  crime,     (see  Nat.  Pri«.  Assoc., 

189*.  pp.  iai-41.) 


Henderson.     Dependents,  Pt.  3. 

Wines.     Punishment,  chs.  10,  12,  14. 

Brinkerhoff ,  Roeliff.    Progress  of  20  years,  1873  93. 

(see  Nat.  Conf.,  1893,  pp.  148-58.) 
Ellis.     The  criminal,  chs.  6-7. 
Brockway,  Z.  R.     Indeterminate  sentence,      (see 

Nat.  Pris.  Assoc.,  1887,  pp.  184-213.) 
Wines,  F.  H.     Parole  system,     (see  Chic.  Inter. 

Cong.,  sec.  iv,  Pt.  3,  pp.  57-64.) 
Morrison.     Juvenile  offenders. 
Treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents;  a  symposium. 

(see  Independent,  3  March  1892.  14:294-99.) 
Folks,  Homer.     Family  life  for  wayward  children. 

(see  Chic.  Inter.  Cx)ng.,sec.  ii.Pt.  ij  pp.  112-17.) 
Wey,  H.  D.     Plea  for  physical   training  of  youth- 
ful criminals,     (see  Nat.  Pris.  Assoc.,  1888.  pp. 

181-93.) 

Tramps. 

Klynt,  Josiah.  llie  tramps  at  home,  (see  Century, 

Feb.  1894,  47 :  517-26.) 
Henderson.     Dependents,  pp.  56-7. 
McCook,  J.J.     Tramp  census  and  its  revelations. 

(see  Forum,  Aug.  1893,  15:  753-66.) 
McCook,  J.  J.      The  tramp  problem,     (see   Nat. 

Conf.,  1895,  pp.  388-302.)  Also  in  Lend  a  Hand, 

Sept.  1895,  15:  167-83. 
Wavland,    Francis.      The   tramp  question,      (see 

Nat.  Conf.,  1877,  pp.  111-26.) 
Wright,   A.   O.      Vagrancy.      (see     CThic.    Inter. 

C^ng.,  sec.  i,pp.  1(5-17.) 

PROsrrnrrKS. 

LefTingwell.     Illegitimac>',  pp.  1-87. 
Merrick.     Work  among  the  fallen. 
Jeune.     I.esser  questions,  pp.  156-200. 

Defective  Classes. 

Hewes,  F.  W.  Defective  classes,  (see  Outlook, 
5  Sept.  1896,  54:430-31.) 

Blind;  Deaf;  Deaf  ano  Dumb. 

Henderson.     Dependents,  ch.  19. 

Craig,  Oscar.     American  administration  of  charit 

able  institution^,     (see  Chic  Inter.  Cong.,  sec. 

i,  pp.  69-71.) 
Fay,  G.  O.    The  education   and  care  of  the  deaf. 

(see  Nat.  Conf.,  1886,  pp.  213-34.) 
Hurtoon,   B.    B.      Education  of  the  blind,     (see 

Nat.  Conf.,  1886,  p.  234-6.) 

Insane. 

Henderson.     Dependents,  ch.  16. 

Warner.     American  charities,  ch.  11. 

Burr,  C.  B.  XMiat  improvements  have  been 
wrought  in  the  care  of  the  insane  by  means  of 
training  schools  ?  (see  Chic.  Inter.  Cong.,  sec. 
iv,  Pt.  1,  pp.  124-3^.) 

Craig,  Oscar.  American  administration  of  chari- 
table institutions,  (see  Chic.  Inter.  Cong.,  sec. 
•»  PP'  73-9.) 

Mactarlane,  Andrew.  Duty  of  the  state  to  the 
insane,    (see  Pop.  Sci.  Month.,  Oct.  1893,  43: 

Burdett.     Hospitals,  Vol.  3,  chs,  13,  t<; 

FSEBLB-MINnRD,  ETC 

Care   and  training  of    the    feeble-minded.      («* 

Chic.  Inter.  Cons.,  sec.  iv,  Pt.  2.) 
Femard,  W,  E.     History  of  the  treatment  of  the 

feeble -minded,  (see  Nat.  Conf.,  1803,  pp.  903-91.) 
Henderson.     Dependents,  rhs.  17-18. 
Warner.     American  charities,  ch.  la. 

Hospitals. 
Burdett.     Ho^>itals.  Vol.  IV,  ch.  31. 
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Billing,  J.   S.     Relations  of   hospitals  to  public 
health,  (see  Chi.  Inter.  Cong.,  sec.  iii,  pp.  1-7- ) 
Woolsey.     Handbook  for  hospitals. 

Dependent  Classes.    - 

Public  treatment  of  pauperism,  (see  Chic.  Inter. 
Cong.,  sec.  i.) 

Sanborn,  F.  B,  Pauperism,  (see  Lalor.  Cyclo- 
paedia, Vol.  Ill,  pp.  145-52.) 

Bennett.  Paui>crs,  pauperism,  and  relief-giving  in 
the  United  States. 

Hewes,  F.  W.  Dependent  classes,  (see  Outlook, 
26  Sept.  1896,  54:  568-70.) 

Henderson.     Dependents,  ch.  8. 

Alms-houses,  etc. 

Henderson.     Dependents,  ch.  11. 

Warner.     American  charities,  ch.  6. 

Chancellor,  C.  W.  Alms-house  abuses  and 
reforms,  (see  Nat.  Conf.,  1890,  pp.  loo-o.) 

Craig,  Oscar.  American  adminstration  o\  chari- 
table institutions,  (see  Chic.  Inter.  Cong.,  sec.  i, 
pp.  58-68.) 

Wnght,  A.  O.  Employment  in  poor-houses, 
(see  Nat.  Conf.,  1889,  pp.  197-203.) 

Burdett.     Hospitals,  Vol.  IV,  ch.  5. 

N.  V .  state  charities  aid  association.  Handbook 
for  visitors  to  the  poor-house. 

Drage.     Problem  of  the  ^cd  poor. 

Warner.     American  charities,  ch.  10. 

Children. 
Riis.     Children  of  the  poor,  chs.  1-9,  14-16. 
Henderson.     Dependents,  ch.  15. 
National  Conference.     History  of  child-saving   in 

the  United  States. 
Warner.     American  charities,  ch.  9. 

LEGISLATION. 

Wayland,  Francis.  Legal  aspects  of  the  child 
problem,     (see  Char.  Rev.,  March  1893,  2:249- 


54.) 


CHILD  LABOR. 


Willoughby  &  Graffenried.     Child  labor, 

Kelley  &  Stevens.     Wage-earning  children,     (see 

Hull  House.     Maps  and  papers,  pp.  49-76.) 
Fawcett,    M.    G.       Employment  01    children    in 

theaters,     (see  Cont.  Rev.,  Dec.   1889,56:822- 

29.) 

children's  aid  society. 

Riis,  I.  A.  Christmas  reminder  of  the  noblest 
work  in  the  world,  (see  Forum,  Jan.  1894,  16 : 
624-33-) 

society    for     the     prevention    of     CRUELTY    TO 
CHILDREN. 

Two  champions  of  the  children,  (see  Rev.  of  Rev., 
Jan.  1892,  4:689-701.) 

orphan  asylums. 
Craig,  Oscar.     American  administration  of  chari- 
table institutions,  (see  Chic.  Inter.  Cong.,  sec.  i, 
pp.  79-83.) 

DAY    NURSERIES. 

Carlyle,   E.      Day  nurseries,      (see  Char.    Rev., 

June  1892,  1:^65-76.) 
Gurteen.     HandbooK,  pp.  79-93. 

FRESH   AIR   FUND. 

Ufford.     Fresh  air  charities. 

Riis.     Children  of  the  poor,  ch.  xo. 

Parsons,   Willard.     Stoiy  of  the  fresh   air    fund. 

(see  Scribner,  April  1891,  9:515-24.)     (Also  in 

Poor  in  great  citie.s,  pp.  131-50.) 


BOYS     CLUBS. 

Riis.     Children  of  the  poor,  ch.  13. 

Wendell,  E.  J.     Boys'  clubs  in  New    York,     (see 

Scribner,  June  1891,  9:  738-52.)     (Also  in  Poor 

in  great  cities,  pp.   151-76.) 

boys'    lodging    HOUSES. 

Johnson,  W.  P.  Boys'  lodging  houses  in  New 
York,    (see  Lend  a  Hand,  May  1892,  8:  304-14.) 

junior   REPUBLICS. 

Hull.     George  junior  republic. 
Gladden,  Washington.     Junior   republic   at    Free- 
ville.     (see  Outlook,  31  Oct.  1896,  54:  778-82.) 

FREE   KINDERGARTENS. 

Wiggiu.     The  kindergarten. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  S.  B.     The  kindergarten  as  a  child - 

saving  work,  (see  Nat.  Conf.,  1882,  pp.  130-38.) 
Newton.     Social  studies,  pp.  213-57. 
Riis.     Children  of  the  poor,  ch.  11. 
Wiggin,  Mrs.  K,  D.     Relation  of  the  kindergarten 

to  social  reform,    (see  Nat.  Conf.,  1888.  pp.  247- 

58.) 

HOME    LIBRARIES. 

Birtwell,  C.  W.     Home  libraries,  (see  Chic.  Inter. 

Cong.,  sec.  ii,  Pt.  i,  pp.  1^4-50.) 
Cutler,  M.  S.     Home  libraries,     (see   Lib.  Jour., 

Feb.      1896,     21:60-62.)       [Also    reprinted    in 

pamphlet  form.] 

PHILANTHROPISTS. 

An  incomplete  list  of  well-known  philanthropists 
is  appended  here,  with  references  to  books  or 
articles  upon  them.  If  the  lecturer  does  not  find 
time  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  talks  on  the  lives 
of  these  men  and  women,  the  class,  or  some 
members  of  it,  may  choose  to  pursue  the  study 
for  themselves. 

Barnard,  Charles  Francis.    Tiffany,    Francis. 

Charles  Francis  Barnard. 
Brace,   Charles    Loring.     Life.    Also  Adams, 

H.  B.     Personal  philanthropy  as  illustrated  by 

the  life  of   Brace,     (see  Char.  Rev.,  April  1892, 

1:239-50.) 
Brinkerhokf,    Roeliff.      Byers,  J.  J.     Roeliff 

Brinkerhoff.     (see  Char.  Rev.,    June  1893,  2: 

429-31.) 
Carpenter,   Mary.    Carpenter,  J.  E.     Life   and 

work  of  Mary  Carpenter. 
Cooper,  Peter.     Bryce,   Lloyd.     Example  of  a 

great  life,     (see  North  Amer.  Rev.,  April    1891, 

152: 410-22.) 
Deems,  Charles  Force.     Autobiography. 
Denison,  Edward.     Letters. 
Dix,    Dorothea     Lynde.        Tiffany,       Francis 

Dorothea  Lynde  Dix. 
Dora,  Sister.    (Dorothy  Wyndlow  Pattison.) 

Lonsdale,  Margaret.     Sister  Dora. 
Dugdale,   Richard  L.     Shepard,   E.  M.     Work 

of  a  social  teacher. 
Fry,  Elizabeth,     (see  Blaikie.     Leaders,  pp.  61- 

82.) 
Hale,    Edward     Everett.      McElroy,   W.    H. 

Edward   Everett   Hale,     (see  Char.  Rev,,  June 

1892,  i:  335-41.) 
Howard,  John,  (see  Blaikie.  Leaders,  pp.  19-40.) 
Kingsley,  Charles,    (see  Japp.    Good  Men,  pp. 

199-238.) 
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McCuLLocH,  Oscar    Carlton.    Johnson,  Alex- 
ander.   Oscar  Carlton  McCulloch.     (see  Char. 

Rev.,  Jan.  189a,  1 :  Q7-104.) 
McDoNOUGH,  John.     Lanier,  C.  D.    John   Mc- 

Donough,  philanthropist,   (see  Char.  Rev.,  May 

1899,  1:315-25.) 
MoTT,    Mrs.    Lt;cRETiA  (Coffin).      Hallowell. 

Mrs.  \.  D.    James  and  Lucretia  Mott. 
Pbabodv,  Gkorgk.     Simonds,    W.   E.      George 

Peabody,    philanthropist.       (see    Char.    Rev., 

March  1895,  4 :  34»-5.) 
SHArrBSBiniv,    Anthony-     -\shlhy- Cooper,    7ih 

earl  of.     Hodder,  F^lwin.     Life. 
TovNBBK,  Arnold.      Montage,   F.   C.     Arnold 

Toynbee.  (in  J.  H.  U.  studies,  ser.  7,  No.  i.) 
WiLBERFORCK,  WiLLiAM.     (see   Blaikie.   Leaders, 

pp.  4T-59-) 


LIST  OP  BOOKS  REFERRED  TO. 

Abel,  Mrs.  H.  Practical  sanitary  and  economic 
cooking.  iSa  p.  D.  Roch^tcr  i8qo.  Amer. 
pub.  health  assoc.,  40c. 

Aticinson,  Edward.  Science  of  nutrition.  246  p. 
il.  sq.  O.     Best.  1896.   Damrell,  $1. 

Banks,  L.  A.  White  slaves.  327  p.  il.  D.  Bost. 
189a.     Lee,  $1.50. 

Bamett,  S.  A.,  and  Mr. H.  O.  Practicable  social- 
ism. Ed.  2  enl.  328  p.  D.  Lond.  1894.  Long- 
mans, $1.50. 

Bellamy,  Edward.  Looking  backward.  New  ed. 
Bost.  1889.    Houghton,  $1. 

Bennett,  G.  C.  Paupers,  pauperism,  and  relief- 
giving  in  the  United  States.  23  p.  D.  N.  Y. 
1896.    Lockwood  press,  15c. 

Blaikie,  W.  G.  Leaders  in  modem  philanthropy. 
319  p.  il.  D.  I^ond.,  n.  d.  Religious  tract  soc., 
6s.  6d. 

Boies,  H.M.  Prisoners  and  paupers.  318  p.  D. 
N.  v.  1897.    Putnam,  $1.50. 

Booth,  Charles.  Life  and  labour  of  the  people  in 
London.  9  v.  O.  Lond.  1892-7.  Macmillan, 
$97. 

Booth,  William.  In  darkest  England  and  the  way 
out.    285  p.  O.    N.  Y.  1890.    Funk,  $1.50. 

Bosanauct,  Bernard,  ed.  Aspects  of  the  social 
problem.  334  p.  D.    Ix>nd.  1895.  Macmillan,  $1. 

Brace,  C.  L.  Life,  chiefly  told  in  his  own  letters. 
501  p.  il.  O.    N.  Y.  189^.    Scribner.  $2.50. 

Burdett,  H.  C.  Hospitals  and  asylums  of  the 
world.     V.  3-4,  Q.     Lond.  1891-3.     Sci.   press, 

I30S. 

Bushill,  T.  W.  Profit  sharing.  262  p.  D.  Lond. 
1893.    Methuen,  2s.  6d. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Helen.  Household  economics. 
986  p.  D.    N.  Y.  1897.    Putnam,  $1.30. 

Women    wage    earner*.     313  p.   D.    Bost. 

1893.     Roberu,$i. 

Carpenter,  I.  E.  Life  and  work  of  Mary  Car- 
penter. Ed.  2.  391  p.  D.  Ix>nd.  1881.  Mac- 
millan, 6s. 

Chaumont.  F.  S.  B.  F.  de.  Habitation  in  relation 
to  health.  ta8  p.  S.  Lond.  1879.  S.  P.  C  K., 
IS.    (Manuals  of  HealthJ 

Chicago,  International  Gaogreas  of  Charities. 
Correction,  and  Philanthropy.     Proceedings  and 

faper*.     4  v.  O.  &  i  v.  Q.     Halt.   1894.    Johiu 
lopkins  prcM,  $1.50  each. 
Contents : 

General  exercises  and  report  of  sec.  i  —  Pub- 
lic treatment  of  pauperism. 
Report  of  sec.  ii  — Care  of  dependent  children. 

Report  of  sec  vii  bound  with  this. 
Report  of    sec.  iii  —  Hocpitals,  dltpcasarict, 
aitd  nursing. 


Report   of  sec.    iv  —  Commitment,   detention, 
care,  and  treatment  of  the  insane.     Reports 
of  sees.  V  and  viii  bound  with  this. 
Report  of  sec.  v  —  Prevention   and  repression 

of  crime.    Bound  with  report  of  sec-  iv. 
Report  of  sec.  vi  —  Organization  of  charities. 
Report  of  sec.  vii  —  Sociology   in   institutions 

of  learning.     Bound  with  report  of  sec.  ii. 
Report  of   sec.  viii  —  Care  and  training  of   the 
feeble-minded.    Bound    with  the   report  ol 
sec.  iv. 
Coit,   Stanton.    Neighborhood  guilds;  an   instru- 
ment of  social  reform.    150  p.  D.    Lond.  1891. 
^  Scribner  (Methuen),  $1.     (Soc.  sci.  ser.) 
Committee  of  50.    Liquor  problem   in  its   legisla- 
tive  aspects,  by  F.  H.  Wines  and  John  Koien. 

342  p.  D.    Bost.  1897.    Houghton,  $1.25. 
Commons,  J.  R.    Social   reform   and  the  church. 

1760.  D.    N.  Y.  1894.    Crowell,75c. 
Cox,  Harold,    see  Webb,  Sidney. 
Crooker,  J.  H.     Problems   in  American    society. 

293  p.  S.     Bost.  1889.    Ellis,  $i.as. 
Cutler,  M.S.    Home  libraries.    N.  Y.     Pap.  n. p. 
Deems,  C.    F.     Autobiography.       365    p.   II.   O. 

N.Y.  1897.    Revell,  $1.50. 
Denison,  Edward.    Letters  and  other  writings.  VA. 

2.    257  p.  O.    Lond.  1872.     Bentley,  3s.  6d. 
Dexter,  Seymour.   Treatise  on  co<merative  savings 

and   loan   associations.    299  p.  D.    N.  Y.  1889. 

Appleton,  $1.25. 
Drage,  Geoffrey.    Problem  of  the  aged  pool-.    375 

p.  D.     Ix)nd.  1895.     Black,  6s. 
The    unemployed.    277  p.   D.     Lond.    18^4. 

Macmillan,  $1.50. 
Dugdale,  R.  L,    "  The  Jukes,"     Ed.  4.    120  p.  D. 

N.  Y.  1888.     Putnam,  $1.     (Ques.  of  the  day.) 
Elde,  W.  M.    Attitude  of  the  church  to  some  of  the 

social  problems  of  town   life.    Ed.  2.    148  p.  D. 

Camb.  Eng.,  1896,    Univ.  press,  $1.    (Hulsean 

lectures.) 
Ellis,  Havelock.     The    criminal.     337  p.    il.    I). 

Lond.  1890.  Scribner  (Scott),  $1.25.    (Contemp. 

sci.  ser.) 
Ely,  R.  T.    Labor  movement   in   America.     New 

ed.  enl.    399  p.  D.   N.  Y.  1886.     Crowell,  $1.50. 
Socialism  ....  with   suggestions  for  social 

reform.    449  p.  D.    N.  Y.  1894.    Crowell,  $1.50. 

(Lib.  of  ccon.  and  pol.) 
Taxation   in   American  states  and  cities,  by 

Ely.  assisted  by  J.  H.  Finley.    S44  p.  D.    N.  Y. 

1888.   Crowell,  $1.75. 
Fairchild,   E.    M.    function  of  the  church.     Pp. 
"220-^3,  O.     Chic.    1896.     Univ.   of  Chic.    n.  p. 
Fairchifd,  M.  S.     Practical   philanthropy  through 

scientific  study.     24  p.  O.     Chic.  1898.  Univ.  of 

Chic.      (Exlucational    Church   Board,    Albany, 

N.  Y.,  25  cts.) 
Fawcett,    Henry.       Pauperism,    its    causes     and 

remedies.     270  p.  D.    Lond.  1871.     Macmillan, 

58.  6d. 
Ferri,     Enrico.    Criminal     sociology.     284  p.  D. 

N.   Y.   1896.     Appleton,    $1.50.    (Criminolo^ 

ser.) 
Galton,  F.  W.,  ed.     Workers  on  their  industries. 

239  p.  D.   Lond.  1896.  Scribner  (Sonnenschein), 

$1.     (Soc  sci.  ser.) 
George,  Henry.    Progress  and  poverty.    51a  p.  D. 

N.  Y.  189a.    Webster,  $1 ;  pap.,  50c. 
Oilman,  N.  P.     Profit  sharing  between  employer 

and  employ^.     460  p.  O.     Host.  1889.     Hough- 
ton, $1.75. 
Socialism  and  the  American  spirit.    376  p.  O. 


Boat.  1891.    Houghton,  $1.50. 
Godard,  lohr 

160  p.  1).  Lond.  1892'.    Scribner  (Methuen).  $1. 


in.     Poverty;  its  genesis  and  exodus. 


(Soc.  sci.  ser.) 
Godkin,  E.  L.    Problems  of  modem  democracy. 
33*  p.  O.    N.  Y.  1896.    Scribner,  $s. 
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Goldie,   John.     The    poor   and    their    happiness; 

missions  and  mission  philanthropy,     aia  p.  D. 

Lend.  1895.    Macmillian,  3s.  6d. 
Gould,  E.  K.  L.     Housing  of  the  working  people. 

461  p.  il.   O.     Wash.    1895.     Gov.   print,    n.  p. 

(U.    S.    Labor    Commissioner.     Special    report 

no.  8.) 
Graffenricd,  Clare  de.  sec  Willoiighby,  W.  F. 
Gurteen,  S.    H.     Handbook  of  charity  organiza- 
tion.    254  p.  O.     Buffalo  1882.     Author. 
Hallowell,   Mrs.  A.  D.  James  and  Lucretia   Mott. 

Ed.  3.     566  p.  il.  O.     Bost.  1885.  Houghton,  $2. 
Hartford  (Conn.).  Outdoor  alms,  Special  commit- 
tee on.     Report.     71  -t-  91  p.  O.     Hartford  1891. 

Case.   n.  p.     [At  New  York  State  Library.] 
Henderson,  C.    R.     Irftroduction  to  the  study  of 

the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes. 

277  p.  O.     Bost.  1893.     Heath,  $1.75. 
Hill,    Octavia.     Our   common    land.     206    p.    D. 

Lond.  1877.     Macmillan,  3s.  6d. 
Hobson,  J.A.     Problem  of  the  unemployed.     163 

p.    D.    Lond.    1896.     Methuen,    2s.    6d.     (Soc. 

ques.  of  today.) 
Problems  of  poverty.    232  p.  D.    Lond.  1891. 

Methuen,  2s.  6d.     (Univ.  exten.  ser.) 
Hodder,  Edwin.    Life  and  work  of  the  seventh  earl 

of  Shaftesbury.     792  p.  il.  O,    Lond.  1890.    Cas- 

sell,  7s.  6d. 
Holyoake,  G.  J.     Cooperative  movement  of  today. 

198  p.  D.     Lond.  1891.    Scribner  (Methuen),  $1. 

(Soc  ques.  of  today.) 
Hull,'W.  \.     George  junior  republic.   73-86  p.  O. 

Phila.  1897.     Amer.  acad.  of  pol.  and  soc.  sci., 

15c.     (Publications  no.  205.) 
Hull  house.     Maps  and  papers.     230  p.  O.     N.  Y, 

1895.    Crowell,  $2.50.     (Lib.  of  econ.  &  pol.) 
Hyndman,    H.    H.      Commercial    crises    of    the 

nineteenth    century.     174    p.    D.      Lond.    1892. 

Scribner  (Methuen),  $1.     (Soc.  sci.  ser.) 
Japp,  A.  H.     Good  men  and  true.     438  p.   il.  D. 

Ix)nd.  1891.     Unwin,  3s.  6d. 
Jcune  [S.  M.  E.  (Steward- Mackenzie)  Stanlejr], 

lady.     Lesser    questions.      Ed.    2.     291    p.    D. 

Lond.  1895.     Dodd  (Remington),  $1.75. 
Jcvons,  W.  S.    Methods  of  social  reform.    383  p.  O. 

Ix)nd.  1883.     Macmillan,  los.  6d. 
Money  and  the  mechanism  of  exchange.    349 

p.  D.     N.  Y.    1875.     Appleton,  $1.75.     (Inter. 

sci.  ser.) 
llic   state    in   relation   to  labor.     166   p.    D, 

I>ond.  1882.     Macmillan,  3s.  6d.  (Eng.   citizen 

ser.) 
Jones,  M.  K.     Bibliography  of  college,  social,  and 

university  settlements.     54    p.  O.       Phil.  1896. 

College  settlement  assoc.,  loc  pap. 
Keeley,  L.  E.     Non- heredity  of  inebriety.     359  p. 

D.     Chic.  1896.    Griggs,  $1.50. 
Kelly,  Edmund.     Evolution  and  effort.     297  p.  D. 

N.  Y.  1895.     Appleton,  $1.25. 
I^or,  J.  J.,  ed.     Cyclopaedia  of  political  science, 

political  economy,  and  the  political  history    of 

the  U.  S.     3  V.  Q.     Chic.  1881-4.     Rand,  $18. 
Lcffingwell,     Albert.      Illegitimacy.      160   p.    D. 

Ixjnd.  1892.    Scribner  (Methuen),  $1.  (Soc.  sci. 

ser.) 
Loch,  C.  S.  Charity  organsiation.  160  p.  S.   Lond. 

1890.     Scribner  (Sonnenschein),  $i.    (Soc.  sci. 

ser.) 
An  examination  of  "General  "  Booth's  social 

scheme.    Ed.  2.     100  p.  D.    Lond.  1890,     Son- 
nenschein, IS.  pap. 
Lonsdale,    Margaret.      Sister   Dora.     290    p.    D. 

Bost.  1892.     Roberts,  $1.25. 
Lowell,  J.  S.     Economic  and  moral  effects  of  pub- 
lic out-door  relief,    it  p.  O.    Tnd.  1890.  C.  O.  S., 

"•  P- 
Lubbock,  Gertrude.      Some   poor  relief  questions. 
329  p.  D.     \jor\A.  i8q5.  Murray,  7s.  6d. 


McCulloch,  O.  C.    Tribe  of  Ishmael.     Ed.  4.     8  p. 

diagram  O.     Ind.  1891.     C.  O.  S.,  soc. 
McNeill,    G.   E.     Labor    movement.     625    p.    (). 

Bost.  1887.     Bridgman,  $3.75. 
Marshall,  Alfred.  Elements  of  economics  of  indus- 

tiy.    416    p.    D.     Lond.    1892.    Macmillan,    $1. 

(Elements  of  economics.  Vol.  I.) 
&  M.  P.     Economics  of  industry.     231  p.  D. 

Lond.  1890.     Maciiiiilan,  $1. 
Mead,  G.  W.     Modern  methods  in  church  work. 

363  p.  D.     N.  Y.  1897.     Dodd,  $1.50. 
Meriwether,  Lee.     The  tramp  at  home.     296  p.  il. 

D.     N.  Y.  1889.     Harper,  $1.25. 
Merrick,  G.  P.    Work  among  the  fallen  as  seen  in 

the  prison  cells.   62  p.  D.    Lond.  1891.  Ward,  is. 
Mitchell,  Kate.    Drink  question.   254  p.  D.    Lond. 

1890.     Scribner  (Methuen),  $1.     (Soc.  sci.  ser.) 
Morris,  William.     Signs    ot    change.     202  p.   O. 

Lond.  1888.     Reeves,  4s.  6d. 
Morrison,  W.  D.     Crime   and   its  causes,     i-xt  p. 

D.     Ix>nd.  1891.  Scribner  (Methuen),  $1.  (Soc. 

sci.  ser.) 
Juvenile  offenders.     317  p.  D.     N.   Y.    1897. 

Appleton,  $1.50.     (Criminology  ser.) 
National  conference  of  charities  and  corrections. 

Proceedings.    1874-96, 0.    Bost.  1875-96,    Ellis, 

$1.50. 

[Extra  volume  in  1893  contains  History  of  child 
saving.] 
N._Y.  (city)  — Public  baths  and  public  comfort|sta- 

tions,  Nlayor's  committee  on.    Report.    195  p.  il. 

O.     N.  Y.  1897.     Committee,  $1. 
N.  Y.   (state)  —  University.     Proceedings  of    the 

34th  convocation.     270  p.  O.     Alb,  1896.     U.  S. 

N.  Y.,  25c.  pap.    (Regents'  bulletin  36.) 

Libray  session  p.  91-141 .     [Also  reprinted.] 
New  York  charity  organization  society.     Annual 

report  of  committee  on  provident  habits,  for  1889. 

4  p.  O.     N.  Y.  1890.    C.  O.  S.,  ic.  pap. 
Handbook    for  friendly    visitors    among    the 

poor.     88  p.  S.     N.  Y.  1883.    C.  O.  S.  500.,  pap. 

35c. 
New  York  state  charities  aid  association.     Hand- 
book for  visitors  to  the  poorhouse.     Ed.  4.     88  p. 

D.     N.  Y.  1888.     Putnam,  25c.  pap.     (see,  also. 

Woolsey.) 
Newton,  R.  H,     Social  studies.     380  p.  S.     N.  Y. 

1887.     Putnam,  $1.60. 
Philanthropy    and    social    progress.      268    p.    D. 

N.Y.  1893.     Crowell,  $1.50. 
Poor  in  great  cities.     400  p.    il.    O.     N.  Y.   1895. 

Scribner,  $3. 
Porter,  Dwight.     Report  upon  a  sanitary   inspec- 
tion of  certain  tenement  house  districts  of  Boston. 

76    p.   O.     Bost.    1889.     Rockwell    (Associated 

charities.)  n.  p. 
Riis,  J.A.     Children  of  the   poor,     300  p,   il.  O. 

N.  y.  1892.    Scribner,  $2.50. 
— • —  How  the  other  half  lives.    304  p.  il.  D.    N.Y. 

1892.     Scribner,  $2.50. 
Rogers,  J.  E,  T.     Eight  chapters  on  the  history  of 

work  and  wages.     206  p.  D.     Lond.  1885.     Son- 

nenscheim,  3s.  6d. 
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CHARACTER    BUILDING  AT  ELMIRA. 

Manual  training,  at  the  New  York  state  reformatory,  was 
introduced  in  the  fall  of  1895,  ^^  meet  the  needs  of  men  espe- 
cially defective  among  the  general  abnormal  reformatory  popu- 
lation. 

The  courts  commit  men  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  sys- 
tem (although  maximum  sentence  is  fixed),  leaving  the  period  of 
"parole"  commission  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers. This  board  declares  that  to  obtain  a  parole  men  shall 
have  passed  successive  examinations  in  trade  school  and  depart- 
ment of  letters,  and  shall  have  a  sustained  perfect  demeanor 
record  for  four  months  preceding  their  appearance  before 
the  parole  board.  When  a  man  has  fulfilled  these  conditions, 
he  is  considered  fit  to  be  temporarily  and  experimentally 
returned  to  society,  and  the  permanence  of  his  release  the  man 
alone  decides. 

Our  crowded  condition  demanded  additional  reformative 
measures  in  order  to  increase  parole  release.  For  those  whose 
long  residence  in  our  community  brought  their  stay  quite  up  to 
the  maximum  commitments  the  evident  causes  were  failures  in 
trades,  department  of  letters,  or  demeanor  markings. 

It  was  early  discovered  that  deep  physical  and  moral  causes 
were  fundamental,  and  that  the  restoring  means  must  operate 
directly  upon  the  sensory  organs,  and  that  the  man  must  be 
additionally  influenced  by  developing  activities. 
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In  order  to  appreciate  this  Herculean  task,  it  must  be  realized 
that  we  have  committed  young  men  who  are  as  weak  morally, 
intellectually,  and  physically  as.years  of  evil  association  and  its 
consequent  disregard  for  law  and  established  rights  of  others 
can  make  them.  They  are  heirs  of  degeneracy  of  several  gen- 
erations, with  a  total  abhorrence  of  honest  labor.  They  have 
been  sent  to  the  reformatory  as,  legally,  first  offenders,  but  court 
records  do  not  always  tell  the  previous  deeds.  It  is  from  this 
class  that  the  larger  part  of  the  inmates  come.  Habits  of  dis- 
honesty, slothfulness,  and  licentiousness,  which  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  most  men  committed,  follow  them 
for  a  long  period.  In  selecting  manual  training  as  an  agent  to 
assist  these  defectives,  the  deciding  principle  was  that  habit 
produces  character,  and  that  moral  action  arises  from  the  choice 
between  right  and  wrong  doing,  whether  this  be  in  work  upon  a 
plastic  material  under  control  of  form  and  accurate  predeter- 
mined measurements,  or  in  the  complex  organism  of  the  ego, 
and  its  relation  to  society  at  large. 

The  new  education  is  everywhere  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  education  of  the  will,  and  of  leading  the  will  to  express 
itself  in  outward  habits  and  customs.  This  was  the  theory 
of  Aristotle,  Froebel,  and  Pestalozzi.  "We  acquire  the  virtues 
by  doing  the  acts,"  and  when  virtuous  habits  are  sequenti- 
ally maintained,  the  will  automatically  directs  in  the  paths  of 
virtue. 

Manual  training,  in  its  full  development,  stands  for  regularity 
of  fixed  purposes  and  orderly  sequences.  In  this  manual  doing 
the  doer  has  at  his  command  the  basis  of  true  living,  the  full 
opportunity  for  observing  cause  and  effect,  and  for  regulating 
his  habits  of  thought  and  expression  from  a  knowledge  of  fixed 
principles.  It  has  long  been  a  known  fact  in  educational  circles 
that  studious  employment,  under  regulated  methods,  is  the  key- 
note to  a  liberal  education.  In  fact,  this  is  why  for  years  pro- 
fessors have  drilled  on  Greek  and  Latin  verbs,  and  formulas'jn 
mathematics  ;  but,  while  that  served  well,  it  is  inadequate  to  a 
full  and  harmonious  development. 

The  normal  man  requires  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  and 
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physical  development,  and  under  our  present  school  and  college 
systems  this  is  sometimes  secured,  but  the  fact  comes  to  us  as 
forcibly  that  the  abnormal  man  needs  the  same  discipline  even 
in  greater  degree.  The  duty  for  us  lay  in  adapting  it  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  selected  defectives. 


MODEI^  FROM  COURSES  IN  SLOYU  WOOD  WORK 


And  here  it  must  be  realized  once  for  all  that  the  essential 
difference  between  manual  training  in  our  public-school  system 
and  the  reformatory  system  is,  first,  in  the  classes  of  society 
furnishing  the  subjects,  and,  second,  the  object  desired. 

In  the  public  schools  wc  have  the  plastic  minds  of  eager,  earnest 
youth,  surrounded  by  desirable  home  influences,  with  the  interest 
of  the  parent  to  aid  the  child  to  a  full  realization  ot  the  neces- 
sity for  education.  Added  to  that  is  the  interest  and  natural 
curiosity  of  child  life  as  it  watches  the  development  of  form, 
symmetry,  and  use,  from  crude  blocks  of  wood,  clay,  or  compact 
mass  of  metals ;  each  assuming  new  form  and  use  as  direct 
results  of  the  cultivated  mind  and  manual  skill  of  the  instructor. 

This  forms  the  actual  incentive  among  children  to  pursue 
courses  in  manual  training,  but   in  the  reformatory  system   the 
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first  condition  is  lacking.  Our  pupils  come  from  a  stratum  in 
society  in  which  the  directing,  controlling  force  of  the  parent, 
with  the  desire  for  good,  wholesome  education,  has  never  been 
asserted.  The  child  surrounded  by  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
society  has  followed  the  paths  of  sin,  and  at  the  important  form- 
ative period  of  life,  when  character,  intelligence,  and  industry 
should  have  been  cultivated,  they  were  not.  The  child  reaches 
the  threshold  of  manhood  without  the  acquisition  of  those  forces 
which  make  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  so  the  power  of 
the  state  isolates  for  treatment  those  whose  training  by  parents 
has  been  neglected. 

Our  manual  training  system,  then,  is  based  upon  a  physio- 
logical fact,  viz.,  that  for  every  important  part  of  the  [body,  of 
those  which  are  under  control  of  the  will,  there  is  a  region  of 
the  brain  by  which  it  is  controlled,  and  these  are  what  are 
known  as  "centers"  in  the  brain.  For  instance,  there  is  one 
part  of  the  brain  which  controls  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm, 
and  if  that  part  be  diseased,  or  be  destroyed  in  any  way,  the 
power  of  using  the  arm  is  lost ;  so  that,  if  a  certain  part  ot  the 
brain  is  capable  of  controlling  the  motions  and  activities  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  body,  it  is  possible  by  cultivating  the  actions 
of  that  part  of  the  body  to  produce  a  better  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  brain. 

Having  that  fact  and  material  which  can  be  molded  at  will 
under  guidance  of  the  trained  hand,  we  begin  our  work  of 
reclamation  among  these  pupils,  irresponsive  to  the  usual 
reformatory  measures  designed  for  their  restoration  to  society. 

We  have  as  agents:  i)  manual  processes;  2)  physical 
training;   3)   military  discipline. 

Ma?mal  processes. —  By  this  we  mean  the  selection  of  special 
subjects  which  are  calculated  to  meet  and  overcome  the  special 
defects  in  particular  groups  of  men,  using  materials  in  paper, 
wood,  metal,  and  clay,  operated  upon  with  tools.  The  develop- 
ment of  tool  skill  is  not  the  object.  But  by  the  use  of  material 
agents,  from  correct  models  or  outlines  made  specially  to 
illustrate  a  principle  in  mathematics  or  moral  law,  a  force  may 
be  set  in  motion  which  shall  act  upon  the  mind,  brain,  and  body 
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to  produce  healthy,  beneficial  thought  and  action.  Keep  up 
this  training,  with  new  interest  and  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  and  habits  of  concentration,  discrimination,  and 
decision  are  formed  which  lead  to  increased  mental  and  moral 
enlargement. 
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Group  I.— MhXHANICAL  DRAWING  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  DEFECTIVES 

Manual  processes,  correctly  taught,  lead  to  tool  skill,  but  if 
that  be  all,  the  object  of  its  introduction  into  courses  designed 
to  meet  particular  defects  of  pupils  segregated  because  of  spe- 
cific abnormalities  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  results  are  not  what 
we  start  out  to  obtain.  There  must  be  a  mental  quickening,  a 
moral  expression,  exhibited  by  clearer  conception,  and  by  well- 
regulated  habits.  Hy  such  results  we  test  the  efficiency  of  our 
work. 

Physical  traiuitif^. —  All  pupils  spend  one  antl  one-half  hours 
each  day  in  the  gymnasium.  The  same  basal  group  divisions  arc 
followed  closely,  and  different  forms  of  physical  exercises,  fol- 
lowed by  baths,  are  prescribed  to  meet  the  particular  group 
defect. 
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No  form  of  athletics  is  tolerated  which  simply  gives  pleasur- 
able sensations  ;  there  must  be  a  definite  relationship  between  the 
gymnastic  effort  and  the  object  desired  in  particular  groups  of 
pupils. 

In  Group  I  (mathematical  defectives)  the  gymnastic  action  of 
swinging  dumb-bells  and  clubs  is  not  left  to  the  individual,  but  is 
performed  in  regular  time,  guided  by  a  particular  note  at  inter- 
vals on  the  piano  or  at  command,  and  thus  alertness,  quickened 
perception,  and  prompt  execution  are  secured.  In  outdoor 
games  each  pupil  is  required  to  lay  out  to  a  standard  size 
courts  for  hand-  and  football,  tennis,  etc.,  and  measure  the  jumps 
with  a  small  unit,  say  two  feet.  All  such  exercises  tend  to 
develop  the  mathematical  faculty  as  well  as  to  keep  the  body  in 
healthv  action. 

In  Group  II  (self-control  defectives)  the  United  States  army 
and  navy  "setting  up"  exercises  are  used,  in  which  regularity 
of  movement  and  persistence  in  particular  performances  are  the 
principles. 

Group  III  (general  mental  quickening).  Wherever  there  is 
regular  muscular  movement,  there  is  increased  activity  within 
definite  limits  controlled  by  the  brain.  In  weak-minded  per- 
sons, or  those  of  limited  mental  capacities,  though  normally 
sane,  these  physical  harmonies  are  undeveloped,  and  so,  instead 
of  erect  carriage,  easy,  graceful  movement,  we  have  the  awk- 
ward, shambling,  ungraceful  form,  operated  by  the  undeveloped 
brain.  Exercises  for  these  include  calisthenics,  dumb-bell,  long* 
pole  and  bar-bell,  special  apparatus  known  as  "chest  weights," 
marching  to  time,  rope  and  pole  climbing,  and  frequent  baths. 
Physical  growth  has  its  reflex  development  in  mental  training. 
This  is  mental  quickening,  through  physical  performances. 

Military  discipline. —  The  entire  prison  population  is  enrolled 
in  the  military  organization.  The  regular  daily  movement  of 
squads  for  any  i)urpose  whatever  is  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  who  may  rank  from  sergeant  to  major,  each  responsible  to 
the  colonel  for  the  order,  time,  and  presence  of  each  man.  One 
of  these  majors  is  detailed  in  charge  of  the  discipline  in  the 
manual  school,  having  as  aids  citizen  captains  and  inmate  lieu- 
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tenants,  who  are  responsible  to  him  during  the  school  hours, 
and  who  act  as  monitors  in  regulating  the  groups.  The  classes 
change  their  places  each  ninety  minutes,  going  from  one  part  of 
the  building  to  another,  to  meet  the  instructor  in  the  subjects 
for  that  period.     When  a  pupil  desires  some  tool  or  material 
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Group  II.-MODELS  FROM  COURSE  IN  WOOD  TURNING  FOR  CONTROL 
DEFECTIVES 

tp  pursue  the  outline  under  consideration,  he  must  first  get  per- 
'  mission  from  the  officer  to  move,  or  to  call  the  instructor's 
attention  to  his  wants.  In  this  manner  the  entire  disciplinary 
regulation  becomes  a  potent  force  in  controlling  the  irregular 
movements  of  the  large  number  of  selected  defectives,  whose 
movement  individually  or  collectively  must  be  under  authority. 
How  pupils  are  selected. —  As  previously  stated,  the  **  parole  " 
fegulation  requires :  (/?)  knowledge  of  a  trade  sufficient  to 
compete  in  outside  life  with  the  average  mechanic  and  by  com- 
petitive labor  prove  an  ability  to  sustain  one's  self  in  commun- 
ities ;  {b)  ability  to  use  the  elements  of  mathematics  taught  in 
the  classification  of  the  pupil,  which  may  be  from  "notation" 
through  "  percentage,"  and   language  so  as  to  construct  spoken 
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or  written  sentences  ;  (c)  regulating  one's  habits  so  as  to  prove 
an  ability  to  associate  whith  others  and  enjoy  liberties  without 
endangering  our  social  fabric.  Those  who  fulfill  these  conditions 
are  released ;  those  who  do  not  must  be  more  earnestly  labored 
with. 

The  superintendent  selects  these  irresponsive,  disordered 
members  of  our  reformatory  society  for  specific  treatment  in  the 
manual  training  department,  making  groupings  as  follows  : 

Group  I  [b)yffU7thenu7tical  defectives  [100  pupils),  is  composed 
of  those  who  habitually  fail  in  arithmetic.  When  these  pupils  are 
assigned,  a  division  into  sections  of  twenty-five  men  is  made,  upon 
the  basis  of  '*  mathematical  "  deficiency,  that  is,  those  in  corre- 
lated sets  in  department  of  letters.  For  these  subjects  are  selected 
into  which  mathematical  proi)Ositions  especially  enter,  both  in 
tool  processes  and  mental  training,  and  these  are  taught  with  the 
object  of  aiding  these  men  to  know  the  combinations  and  use  of 
numbers. 

The  subjects  are  : 

First  term,  17  weeks,  35  hours  per  week:  mechanical  drawing,  sloyd, 
athletics  and  calisthenics,  clay  modeling,  and  mental  arithmetic.  Second 
term,  17  weeks,  35  hours  per  week:  mechanical  drawing,  sloyd,  athletics 
and  calisthenics,  cardboard  construction,  and  mental  arithmetic.  Third  term, 
17  weeks,  35  hours  per  week:  mechanical  drawing,  sloyd,  athletics,  calis- 
thenics, wood  turning,  and  mental  arithmetic. 

Group  II  ( 200  pupils) ,  assi^7ted  for  development  of  self  control, 
is  composed  of  those  who  for  the  most  part  are  devoid  of 
moral  tone,  those  who  fight,  swear,  assault  officers,  are  licentious, 
and  generally  irresponsive  to  the  usual  reformatory  measures 
selected  for  their  reclamation.  To  this  class  belong  some  of  the 
most  intellectual  in  the  reformatory,  but  this  intellectuality,  as  a 
result  of  weak  character,  runs  riot.  They  are  like  a  steam 
engine  with  full  steam  on  and  no  governing  apparatus,  with 
energy  uncontrolled,  a  destructive  force  instead  of  construct- 
ive. These  are  divided  into  sections  of  twenty-five  each, 
according  to  their  mental  capabilities,  with  subjects  as  follows  : 

First  term,  17  weeks,  35  hours  per  week:  athletics  and  calisthenics, 
geometric  construction,  involving  intersections  of  solids,  etc.;  wood  turning, 
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pattern  making,  mechanical  drawmg,  and  sloyd.  Second  term,  i  7  weeks,  35 
hours  per  week  :  athletics  and  calisthenics,  wood  carving,  clay  modeling, 
sloyd,  and  mechanical  drawing.  Third  term,  17  weeks,  35  hours  per  week  : 
athletics  and  calisthenics,  chipping  and  filing,  molding,  mechanical  drawing, 
and  sloyd. 

One  section  of  these  "  control  "  defectives  is  composed  of  pupils  who  are 
also  defective  in  arithmetic,  and  these  have  additionally  to  the  "control** 
subjects  mental  arithmetic  for  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day. 


Gkoui*  m.—MOUtLS  KKOM  COURiJE  IN  WOOD  CARVING  FOR  GENERAL 
MENTAL  QUICKENING 


Group  HI  {/jo  pupils),  object,  general  7fiental  quickening,  is 
composed  of  men  who  are  among  the  lowest  intellectual  and 
physical  order,  men  in  whom  hereditary  influences  for  genera- 
tions have  left  a  legacy  of  diseased  bodies  and  disordered 
brains.  These  fail  especially  in  department  of  letters  and 
trades  ;  are  tractable  enough,  in  most  cases,  to  earn  first-grade 
standing  if  demeanor  alone  determined  the  social  standard,  but 
the  repeated  failures  to  pass  in  letters  and  trades  result  in  social 
depression,  with  tenure  of  commitment  prolonged. 

.Subjects  as  follows  : 

First  term,  17  weeks,  35  hours   per  week:    athletics  and  calisthenics. 
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free-hand  drawing,  from  solids  and  familiar  objects  ;  elementary  sloyd,  clay 
modeling,  mental  arithmetic,  and  sentence  building.  Second  term,  17  weeks, 
35  hours  per  week :  sloyd,  free-hand  drawing,  wood  carving,  mental 
arithmetic,  and  calisthenics.  Third  term,  17  weeks,  35  hours  per  week: 
sloyd,  free-hand  drawing,  wood  turning,  athletics,  and  mental  arithmetic. 

In  November,  1896,  the  maximum  enrollment  was  117 
pupils  in  manual  training,  with  10  instructors.  In  October,  1897, 
our  equipment  was  further  increased  to  accommodate  addition- 
ally 225  pupils,  making  the  total  capacity  for  manual  training 
instruction  450,  with  40  inmate  instructors,  graduates  of  the 
manual  training  school,  and  three  citizen  instructors.  Classes 
not  being  held  on  Saturdays,  that  day  of  each  week  is  employed 
in  giving  instruction  to  inmate  instructors  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  manual  training  and  its  applications  to  reformatory 
needs. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  our  facilities  for  instruction  : 
100  iron-frame  drawing  tables,  with  equipments;  100  cabinet 
sloyd  benches,  with  ecjuipments  ;  50  clay-modeling  tables,  with 
equipments;  25  tables  for  cardboard  construction,  with  equip- 
ments ;  25  carving  benches,  with  equipments  ;  10  cabinet  pat- 
tern-making benches,  with  equipments  ;  25  chipping  and  filing 
benches,  with  equipments  ;  25  molders'  benches,  with  equip- 
ments ;  25  iron-frame  wood-turning  lathes,  with  equipments;  i 
I  5-horse-power  electric  motor. 

We  have  active  preparations  under  way  for  instructing  fifty 
additional  j^upils,  which  will  give  permanent  appliances  for  a 
total  enrollment  of  500  pupils,  or,  roughly  speaking,  one-third 
of  our  reformatory  population. 

SPECIMEN    RECORD    OF    PUPILS    GRADUATED. 

GROUP    I. 
Conv.  6/Q7. —  Received  October  26,  1893;  height,  5  ft.  7^  in.;  age,   17  years; 
weight,  126  lbs.;  maximum,  20  years ;  crime,  robbery,  first  degree;  proposed  trade, 
tinsmith. 

This  pupil's  record  shows  four  successive  failures  in  arithmetic  previous  to 
his  assignment  to  the  manual  training,  which  began  with  subjects  as  follows  : 
Mechanical  drawing,  clay  modeling,  athletics,  sloyd,  mental  arithmetic ;  each 
subject  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  He  failed  the 
first  month   after  manual  training  assignment.     He  was  becoming  familiar 
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with  his  environment.  In  the  second  month  the  result  of  manual  processes, 
in  which  observation  and  discrimination  must  decide  the  truth  or  error  of  his 
own  work  by  comparison  with  standard  predetermined  results,  was  showing. 

This  awakening  was  so  noticeable  that  he  was  advanced.  The  three 
months  following  he  passed  90  per  cent.,  90  per  cent.,  and  80  per  cent.,  at 
which  time,  May  5,  1897,  he  graduated  from  manual  training  and  returned  as 


Group  I.— MECHANICAL  DRAWING  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  DEFECTIVES 


susceptible  to  the  usual  reformatory  treatment.  In  the  same  month  the 
school  director  advanced  him  to  difficult  multiplication  and  division  and  mis- 
cellaneous problems,  in  which  he  is  passed  regularly,  making  in  the  Septem- 
ber examination  100  per  cent.  His  actual  assignment  to  manual  training  was 
four  months  and  seven  days,  and  he  acquired  in  that  time  the  use  of  numbers 
from  notation  to  miscellaneous  tables  and  their  a{)plication. 

GROUP    II. 

Omv.  6/6j. —  Received  January  30,  1894;  height,  5  ft  i%  in.;  age,  21  years; 
wcisht,  124  lbs.;  maximum,  5  years;  crime,  burglary,  third  degree;  proposed  trade, 
blacksmith. 

This  pupil,  previous  to  his  assignment  to  the  manual  training,  had  earned 
for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  "  dangerous  man  "  among  the  officers  and  inmates. 
His  offenses  have  been  mostly  threatening  language,  lying,  contraband  arti- 
cles, talking,  fooling,  assaulting  officer,  and  institutional  crimes  of  that  nature. 
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We  begin  his  record  in  September,  1895,  when  he  was  reduced  to  the  sec- 
ond grade  for  "  fighting."  October  and  November  he  lost  three  marks  each 
for  lying  and  threatening  language,  which  with  the  influence  of  September 
markings  caused  his  reduction  to  the  third  grade  of  incorrigibles,  the  closely 
confined  group.  He  was  in  the  third  grade  two  months  and  three  days  when 
he  was  placed  in  the  foundry,  where,  amidst  blinding  smoke,  stifling  air,  and 
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the  "task"  system,  it  was  thought  he  would  tone  down,  upon  the  theory  that 
the  muscular  demands  of  such  a  place  on  a  124-pound  body  would  weaken 
the  will  and  curb  the  disposition  to  riotous  acts.  From  January  i  5  to  Feb- 
ruary 15  he  was  on  modified  treatment.  On  February  18  he  was  uncondi- 
tionally restored  to  the  second  grade.  February  and  March  he  did  fairly 
well,  losing  one  mark  each  month  ;  but  in  April  his  period  of  passably  well 
doing  was  checked  by  his  committing  an  assault,  along  with  assumption  of 
authority,  and  on  the  27th  of  February  he  was  returned  to  the  third  grade  for 
the  second  time,  remaining  in  the  same  two  months  and  three  days,  when  he 
was  agained  placed  on  "  modified  "  treatment  and  did  well  for  three  months,. 
when  he  slumped  again,  this  time  for  fighting,  losing  six  marks  in  Octo- 
ber. In  November  he  braced  up  and  made  a  perfect  month,  securing  pro- 
motion to  the  second  grade. 

On  December  15  he  was  assigned  to  the  manual  training.  Group  II  ;  ob- 
ject, development  of  self-control,  with  subjects  as  follows  :  athletics,  draw- 
ing, sloyd,  wood  work,  chipping  and  filing,  molding  —  each  subject   one  and 
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one-half  hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  The  influence  of  the  new  environ- 
ment sustained  the  effort  made  in  November  to  improve,  and,  by  securing  a 
perfect  month  in  December,  all  his  past  was  blotted  out  and  he  was  restored 
to  the  lower  first  grade  through  "amnesty"  on  December  25,  1896. 

Conv.  6361  on  December  25,  1896,  is  where  he  was  institutionally 
classed  at  the  time  of  his  admittance  two  years  and  three  months  ago,  viz., 
lower  first  grade,  from  which  all  who  are  committed  begin  the  reformatory 
course  of  treatment.  In  January,  1897,  he  lost  two  marks  as  a  result  of  school 
failures.  In  February  he  secured  a  perfect  demeanor  record.  In  March  he 
lost  two  marks.  April  and  May  were  perfect  months  in  all  respects,  and  he  was 
graduated  from  the  manual  training  department  in  May,  returned  to  institu- 
tional life,  and  assigned  to  the  exercise  squad  in  the  morning  and  stone- 
masonry  in  the  afternoon.  Later  his  daily  assignment  was  changed,  placing 
him  in  the  molding  class  of  the  technological  department  to  complete  trade. 
From  this  he  was  returned  to  the  manual  training  as  assistant  instructor  in 
the  molding  class,  and  is  doing  well  in  all  departments,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  upper  first  grade  in  August,  and  ranking  as  sergeant  in  "  I  " 
Company. 

GROUP  III.  —  DATA. 

Conv.  6377. — Received  June  30,  1894;  height,  5  ft.  }4  i"-;  age,  17  years;  weight, 
112  lbs.;  maximum,  5  years ;  crime,  grand  larceny,  second  degree;  proposed  trade, 
printing. 

On  March  17,  1896,  his  daily  assignment  was  changed  from  the  manu- 
facture of  umbrellas  to  the  manual  training  department  as  a  pupil  in 
Group  III.  The  records  show  repeated  failures  in  arithmetic.  He  had  been 
in  the  reformatory  nine  months  previous  to  manual  training  assignment 
and  showed  no  signs  of  susceptibility  to  the  usu^l  treatment,  being  at  this 
time  in  the  second  grade  with  failures  as  noted.  Immediately  following  the 
assignment  to  the  manual  training  he  was  reduced  two  sets  in  arithmetic  and 
advanced  one  class  in  language. 

Successive  failures  in  arithmetic  and  trade  school,  with  irregular  passing 
in  language  for  eight  months,  led  to  reduction  to  a  lower  set  in  arithmetic. 
Observe  that  with  these  failures  in  subjects  above  noted  is  the  correspond- 
ing increased  loss  of  marks:  May  31  he  lost  five  marks;  June  30  he  lost 
fifteen  marks;  July  21,  lost  twenty-one  marks,  and  in  August  four  marks, 
showing  that  the  undeveloped  mind  leads  its  physical  and  recognizable 
self  to  violate  established  laws.  Observe  next  that,  while  no  progress  is 
shown  in  language  or  arithmetic  during  the  eight  months  between  March 
and  November,  there  is  a  marked  depreciation  of  demeanor  niarkings,  and  in 
November  a  perfect  month  is  made,  resulting  from  passing  in  language, 
arithmetic,  trade  school,  and  demeanor.  This  "toning  down,"  this  enlarge- 
ment of  perception  and  regulated  expression,  is  the  result  of  manual  training. 
December  shows  another  perfect  month,  with  markings  as  follows:  language, 
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loo  per  cent.;  arithmetic,  90  percent.,  and  nature  studies,  88  per  cent.;  trade 
school,  76  per  cent.,  and  a  promotion  through  "amnesty"  to  the  lower  tirst 
grade.  In  January  he  was  advanced  in  arithmetic  and  to  "  B  "  class  in  language. 
He  passed  with  good  percentages,  viz.,  95  per  cent.,  80  per  cent.,  and  79  per 
cent.  This  now  becomes  a  sustained  record,  and  in  May  he  was  graduated. 
Manual  training  for  this  pupil  shows  its  effectiveness,  first,  through  regula- 
tion of  the  physical  forces  in  his  nature;  second,  through  tool  processes  in 
which  varied  accurate  movements  are  required  which  produced  a  mental 
awakening  and  appreciable  ability  to  perform  the  arithmetic  of  his  "set" 
classification  ;  third,  the  caj>ability  after  graduation  of  sustained  suscepti- 
bility to  the  usual  reformatory  influences  to  effect  his  release. 

FINAL  SUMMARY  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  RESULTS. 

GROUPS     I,   II,    AND    III. 

A. 

Number.  Per  cent. 

Total  number  of  j)upils  enrolled 485 

a  Those  withdrawn  within  three  months  for  cause.  ...    31  or  6.39 

b  Those  too  recently  assigned  for  record 238  or  49.07 

Those  showing  slight  improvement 28  or  5.77 

Those  showing  steady  improvement,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  graduate 19  or  3.92 

Those  showing  no  improvement  and  term  of  assign- 
ment from  three  to  twenty-two  months 95  or  19.59 

Those  graduated 74  or  1 5.26 

485  or      100. 

B. 

Number.  Per  cent. 

Total  number  of  actual  pupils  in  attendance  one  year. .  . .  216 

Those  showing  slight  improvement 28         or        1 2.96 

Those  showing  steady  improvement,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  graduate 19         or         8.80 

Those  showing  no  improvement  and  term  of  assign- 
ment from  three  to  twenty-two  months 95  or       43.98 

Those  graduated 74         or       34.26 

216         or     100. 
METHODS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  following  pages  on  "  Methods  of  Instruction"  I  have 
selected  two  subjects  from  those  for  each  group,  namely,  drawing 
and  sloyd  wood  work,  from  which  to  illustrate  the  tool  opera- 
tions and  their  relations  to  mental  and  moral  development  of 
the  selected  defectives.  For  Group  II,  I  have  illustrated  wood 
turning  and  its  special  application  for  these  control  defectives. 
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In  Group  I,  Section  i,  Division  A,  mathematical  defectives, 
the  subjects  are  for  the  first  term  of  seventeen  weeks:  7:20  to 
8:50  A.  M.,  sloyd  ;  8:  55  to  10:25  A.  m.,  mechanical  drawing  ;  10:30 
to  1 2,  athletics  ;  i :  10  to  2:45  p.  m.,  clay  modeling  ;  2:  50  to  4  p.m., 
i  mental  arithmetic. 
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Crouf  II.— mechanical  DRAWING  FOR  CONTROL  DEFECTIVES 

In  Group  II,  control  defectives,  first  term,  Section  i,  Division 
A,  the  subjects  are:  7:20  to  8:50,  athletics;  8:55  to  10:25, 
cardboard  (development  of  surfaces,  intersection  of  solids,  etc. ; 
these  are  drawn,  then  folded  to  represent  the  solid  form) ;  10:30 
to  12,  sloyd;  i:io  to  2:45  p.  m.,  wood  turning;  2:50  to  4, 
mechanical  drawing. 

In  Group  III,  general  mental  quickening  group,  first  term, 
Section  i,  Division  A,  the  subjects  are;  7:20  to  8:50,  free- 
hand drawing;  8:55  to  10:25,  elementary  sloyd;  10:30  to  12, 
elementary  wood  carving;  1:10  to  2:45,  athletics;  2:50  to  4, 
mental  arithmetic  and  language. 

Meclianical  drawing. — The  first  lessons  are  in  elementary 
geometric  constructions,  such  as   bisecting  lines,  erecting  per- 
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pendiculars  and  constructing  triangles,  finding  the  radius  of  a 
circle  from  an  arc,  etc.  When  these  sheets  have  been  completed, 
a  wide  departure  is  made  from  the  usual  method  in  mechanical 
drawing-class  instruction.  We  do  not  spend  time  in  finding  the 
projections  of  a  point  or  a  line  in  the  many  planes  in  which  they 
may  be  projected  ;  that  would  be  next  to  impossible  among  the 
pupils  forming  our  classes ;  certainly  we  could  not  get  them 
interested  and  hold  their  attention  for  one  and  one-half  hours  at 
a  time  day  after  day.  Instead,  we  design  models  in  which  the 
principles  of  projection  are  shown,  beginning  with  elementary 
forms  and  proceeding  to  the  complex. 

In  some  models  the  scale  is  full  size,  in  others  half  size,  and 
in  others  twice  full  size.  It  may  at  once  be  discerned  from 
inspection  of  the  successive  views  of  models  shown  that  the 
course  is  comprehensive  and  difficult ;  also,  that  good  drawings 
are  made,  for  the  sheets  from  which  these  half-tones  and  etch- 
ings were  made  are  from  pupils  in  the  classes.  In  the  model 
listed  as  No.  i,  Group  II  (p.  591),  we  have  shown  it  photographed, 
and  at  the  top  right  it  is  shown  as  a  free-hand  sketch. 

The  first  operation  of  the  pupil  is  to  draw  in  plan,  elevation, 
and  section  the  model  under  consideration,  putting  thereon  all 
needed  dimensions  mechanically  to  represent  the  model  in  the 
several  planes  of  projection.  When  this  is  done  and  accepted, 
a  new  paper  is  given,  the  model  taken  away,  and  from  the  sketch 
is  made  the  mechanical  drawing. 

Free-ha?id  drawing.  Group  III,  general  mental  quickening. —  In 
this  class  we  begin  with  a  series  of  short  vertical. lines,  spaced  as 
near  equally  apart  as  the  pupil  can  guide  with  the  eye.  The  instruc- 
tor makes  the  first  one,  setting  the  distance  for  the  second ;  then 
the  pupil  begins  to  make  the  other  five ;  then  the  same  method 
is  used  to  produce  five  horizontal  lines  spaced  alike  and  of  equal 
length.  Next,  the  lines  are  crossed  at  regular  intervals,  forming 
little  squares.  Then  longer  verticals  are  drawn,  these  to  be 
connected  by  short  horizontals  spaced  as  near  equally  apart  as 
the  eye  can  regulate.  Next,  larger  squares  are  formed,  then 
heavy  shade  or  double  lines  are  made.  Now  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples and  lines  are  crossed  to  produce,  suggestive  forms.     The 
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object  on  this  sheet  is  to  have  the  pu|)il  a})preciate  the  value  of 
verticals  and  horizontal  lines,  lines  of  unequal  length  ;  also,  to 
teach  comparison  of  length  and  spacing. 

In  sheet  No.   2  we  begin   with   left  oblique   lines  of  equal 
strength  and  length,  these  to  be  connected  at  the  bottom  with 
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right  obli(|uc  lines  of  the  same  spacing  and  length  as  the  left 
oblique  lines.  Next,  a  dotted  vertical  line  is  dropped  to  pass 
through  the  intersection  of  the  extreme  right  of  the  left  and 
right  obliques;  then,  with  etjual  space  from  this  vertical  is 
drawn  a  light  right  oblique,  the  same  to  the  bottom  by  a  left 
oblique  line;  then  paralleled  thereto  is  drawn  the  same  number 
of  right  and  left  oblitjuc  lines  in  pairs  alternating  with  one  of 
light  and  heavy  strength. 

From  these  suggestive  oblique  forms  are  made,  next,  a 
square  formed  by  dotted  lines,  and  this  space  filled  with  right 
and  left  oblique  lines  to  form  little  squares.  Next,  right  and 
left  oblique  lines  are  drawn  to  form  squares  joining  one  another 
on  their  diagonals,  forming  suggestive  border  decorations. 
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From  this  sheet  we  pass  to  solid  forms  drawn  singly  and 
ensemble,  followed  by  shading.  Later,  vase  forms  and  floral 
sketches,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  combinations  of  these. 

I  consider  free-hand  drawing  for  members  of  this  group  one 
of  our  best  subjects,  as  it  awakens  interest  in  form,  symmetry, 
and  suggestive  decorations  ;  and,  further,  it  aj)pcals  to  the  imag- 
ination, which  finds  expression  through  free-hand  sketching.  We 
do  not  employ  rules  or  mechanical  guides  of  any  kind  ;  the  object 
is  to  train  the  eye  to  discriminate  between  the  disordered  lines 
and  the  orderly  ;  to  regulate  the  hand  movements  by  depending 
upon  mind  impressions  as  transmitted  through  the  o})tic  nerve 
to  the  brain.  Thus  we  have  mental  quickening  through  free- 
hand drawing. 

Sloyd class. —  We  show  in  No.  22  (p.  593)  a  model  used  in  Group 
I,  mathematical  defectives.  At  the  top  left  corner  is  a  photo- 
graph showing  the  completed  frame.  At  the  top  right  is  the 
free-hand  drawing  made  from  looking  at  a  frame  already  con- 
structed. In  the  lower  view  is  the  mechanical  drawing  repre- 
senting the  orthographic  projections  of  elevation  and  section, 
also  an  isometric  view  of  one  of  the  corners  showing  the  method 
of  lapping  the  joint.  The  pupil,  having  made  the  free-hand 
sketch  and  a  mechanical  drawing,  is  supplied  with  stock  in  the 
rough,  larger  in  size  than  the  finished  pieces  as  assembled.  The 
pieces  and  joints  are  formed  with  jack-plane,  square,  gauge, 
buck-saw,  and  block-plane. 

Here  is  introduced  division  of  fractions,  to  find  the  half  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  have  the  ends  project  one  inch  in 
both  directions  over  the  place  of  union.  A  process  in  addition, 
then  subtraction,  must  be  performed,  since,  if  it  projects  i  inch 
on  each  end  and  it  is  2  inches  on  both,  then  2  inches  from  10 
inches  leave  8  inches,  which  is  the  distance  from  outside  to  out- 
side of  the  shorter  pieces.  If  these  operations  have  been  well 
performed,  the  two  pieces  match  evenly  in  direction  of  their 
thickness  and  fit  the  size  of  the  frame. 

Next  is  the  operation  of  putting  in  a  back  to  the  frame.  This 
must  be  planed  to  the  thickness  of  i^  of  an  inch,  secured 
by  screws   equally  spaced    in    two   beveled   strips,   which    bevel 
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must  be  ^^  of  an  inch  from  the  vertical.  The  width  of  these 
strips  added  to  the  length  of  the  back  makes  a  total  of  7^ 
inches ;  each  strip  is  3^  inch  wide ;  then  the  two  make  i  inch ; 
then  7j4  inches,  the  combined  length  of  sliding  back  and 
guides,  from  8  inches  in  width  between  outside  and  outside  of 
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Group  III.— Ol'TMNK  IN  SLOYD  WOOD  WORK  KOR  GKNERAL  MENTAL 
QUICKENING  GROUP 

short  pieces,  leave  ^  inch  ;  then,  if  there  is  a  difference  of  ^  inch 
between  actual  width  of  back  and  outside  of  frame,  to  make  the 
back  have  equal  distances  on  each  end  from  outside  of  a  frame  ; 
then  we  must  divide  Yi  of  an  inch  into  two  parts,  which  is  ]^  of 
an  inch ;  then  the  two  half-inch  strips  are  to  be  screwed  on  to 
the  frame  J^  of  an  inch  from  the  outside  edge. 

Tool  performances  aid  and  enforce  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  mathematical.  When  we  have  repeated  these 
operations  through  a  series  of  models  designed  to  meet  the 
special  mathematical  defect,  then  we  obtain  mathematical  quick- 
ening through  tool  performances. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  shown  model  No.  26  (p.  588), 
a  scoop,  as  photographed,  representing  the  actual  model  from 
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which  the  pupil  draws  a  free-hand  sketch  shown  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.  Upon  this  sketch  are  placed  the  dimensions 
indicating  the  several  values  which  are  necessary  mathematic- 
allv  to  represent  the  orthographic  projections  drawn  mechanic- 
ally; these  are  shown  in  the  two  views  at  bottom  of  the  sheet. 

The  instructor  supplies  each  pupil  with  the  model  and 
drawing  paper;  the  free-hand  sketch  is  made  and  submitted.  If 
it  shows  the  necessary  projections  and  dimensions,  then  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  drawing  board,  triangles,  *'T"  square,  and 
dividers  are  given.  The  pupil  must  now  draw,  mechanically, 
the  views  representing  No.  26,  as  per  sketch,  not  having  the 
model.  When  this  is  accepted,  stock  and  tools  are  supplied, 
and  the  actual  operation  of  making  a  scoop  begins.  The  stock 
must  first  be  planed  to  a  rectangular  block,  the  size  of  which 
will  incorporate  the  irregular  form  of  the  model. 

Next,  the  lines  representing  the  plan  are  cut  on  the  curves 
with  a  thin,  narrow  saw  ;  then  the  surface  indicated  by  the  long 
top  slant  line  is  cut  off,  followed  by  the  top  cuive  of  the  handle. 
We  now  have  our  first  signs  of  a  scoop.  The  tools  used  up  to 
now  are  plane,  square,  rule,  and  saw;  these  are  tools  which  test 
length,  angularity,  and  smoothness  of  surface. 

The  next  operation  is  to  remove  the  mass  of  stock  follow- 
ing the  inside  curve  lines,  thus  forming  the  **  bowl  "  of  the 
scoop.  Two  new  tools  are  introduced  here  :  the  gouge  and 
scraper ;  these  and  two  additional  tools,  the  wood  file  and  sand- 
paper, are  used  to  give  the  complete  form  and  symmetry,  as 
found  in  the  finished  model. 

This  is  an  excellent  model  for  developing  "  self-control." 
There  is  concentration  of  mind  in  following  the  progressive 
stages  of  its  development  ;  muscular  activity  is  employed, 
where  energy  is  applied  in  one  case  liberally,  removing  large 
quantities  of  material  and  employing  the  larger  muscles,  and 
immediately  following  is  a  cautious,  measured  operation,  employ- 
ing delicate  muscles  in  severalty  and  unison,  producing  accurate 
form  and  dimensions  which  must  be  tested  by  the  eye,  and 
judged  by  the  pupil's  concept  of  pleasing  form  and  harmonious 
line  combinations. 
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Wood-turning  class. —  in  this  class  we  ha\e  first  a  primary 
tool  called  a  gouge.  In  the  preceding  tools  the  stock  to  be 
operated  upon  is  held  in  a  vise,  which  secures  it  against  any 
movement  ;  here  the  wood  is  secured  to  the  spindle  of  the  head 
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Group  I.-MECHANICAL  DRAWING  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  DEFECTIVES 

stock  of  the  lathes  and  follows  its  path  of  rapid  motion,  making 
in  some  cases  1200  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  attention  given  to  this  rapid  and  dangerous  machine, 
when  the  pupil  has  been  instructed  in  cause  and  effect,  is  a 
"control  developing"  agent  in  regulating  the  impetuous  move- 
ments of  a  pupil  disposed  to  hurry,  not  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing output,  but  from  an  inherent  and  ever  manifest  disposition 
to  do  the  things  hurriedly  and  in  a  slighting  manner. 

In  producing  the  correct  surfaces,  the  operation  is  one  in 
detail  rather  thati  mass ;  this  requires  more  concentration  than 
before,  and  a  new  idea  of  combination  enters.  These  forms 
must  be  similar  in  curves  and  measurement,  to  form  the  pleasing 
elegant  designs  as  shown. 

Sloyd  class.  Group  III,  getural  mental  quickening  group, — 
Among  pupils  of  this  group  the  muscular  movements  are  slug- 
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gish  ;  the  motor  nerves  send  sensations  to  the  brain,  but  these 
are  not  received  as  definite  lasting  impressions,  so  we  must  be 
particular  in  class  instruction  to  give  but  a  single  impression  at 
a  time,  introducing  tools  which  call  for  a  free  muscular  move- 
ment, employing  the  mass  movement  before  going  to  the  com- 
binations. Work  is  upon  a  project  which  involves  few  tools  and 
a  single  impression,  so  that  the  mental  concept  can  assimilate 
the  desired  truth,  use  it,  tabulate  it,  and  file  it  for  future  use. 

In  model  No.  i  (p.  595)  is  shown  at  top  left  a  block  of  wood, 
also  a  finished  piece  called  a  wedge.  At  the  top  right  is  the  free- 
hand sketch,  in  the  lower  view  is  the  mechanical  drawing.  The 
pupil  makes  the  free-hand  drawing  from  a  perfect  model,  then 
with  paper,  rule,  pencil,  and  *'T"  square  draws  the  mechanical 
representation.  A  thorough  drill  is  made  upon  the  twelve  lines 
which  indicate  the  size  and  form  of  the  model ;  then  a  block  is 
supplied  from  which  the  tool  performances  begin.  This  tool  is 
the  knife.  In  operation  the  pupil  stands  firmly,  with  one  foot  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other,  the  left  elbow  lightly  touching 
the  side ;  the  left  hand  holding  the  block  securely,  the  right 
hand  holding  the  knife,  and  a  swinging  motion  beginning  from  the 
elbow  joint,  a  cut  on  the  block  is  made  ;  this  is  a  contracted 
movement  of  the  lower  biceps  muscles  of  the  right  arm. 

These  muscular  expressions  have  habituated  the  motor 
nerves  to  send  definite  messages;  the  brain  has  received  them. 
Simple  arithmetic  has  been  employed  and  something  produced. 
The  result  of  these  actions  is  mental  quickening  through  tool 
performances. 

In  the  preceding  models  before  No.  8  (p.  597)  we  have,  with 
two  exceptions,  used  the  single  impression  idea,  with  such  change 
in  models  as  would  employ  different  muscles  and  motor  nerves. 
Model  No.  8  is  one  of  the  three  in  the  course  wherein  special  com- 
binations of  muscular  activities  are  employed,  and  motor  nerves 
are  employed  in  sending  to  the  brain  ideas  in  rapid  succession. 

The  operations  are  as  follows  :  First,  the  free-hand  sketch 
from  an  accurate  model,  then  the  mechanical  drawing;  this 
accepted,  the  tool  performances  begin.  The  finished  project  is 
composed  of   six  pieces  ;    stock   for  these  is  supplied   in   rough. 
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Slats  must  be  cut  with  the  rip-saw  larger  than  finished  dimen- 
sions;  this  introduces  discrimination  and  decision  in  allowing 
the  additional  dimensions  for  finish  size.  The  muscles  employed 
in  ripping  these  strips  are  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  alter- 
nately  contracting   and   expanding,  causing   the  entire   arm   to 
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swing  through  a  vertical  plane  horizontally.  The  motor  nerves 
strike  upon  the  part  of  the  brain  which  regulates  concentration 
of  purpose,  with  the  result  that  the  tool  actuated  by  these 
forces  produces  strips  to  be  later  planed  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide  and  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  off,  and  ends 
planed  to  fifteen  inches.  Having  produced  four  such  strips,  the 
two  end  pieces  are  made,  and  upon  these  are  secured  the  strips. 
These  employ  the  saw,  plane,  rule,  gauge,  and  knife.  The 
muscles  used  are  the  full  arm  swing  for  planing  and  sawing,  and 
for  cutting  out  the  pieces  between  the  legs ;  the  muscles  of  the 
wrist  conjointly  with  those  of  the  fingers  are  used.  This  space 
is  to  be  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  deep.  Here  comes  the  mental 
operation  of  locating  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  on  a  rule,  trans- 
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ferring  it  to  the  stock,  and  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  operation 
by  measuring  with  the  rule. 

After  making  these  pieces  to  the  respective  dimensions 
comes  the  operation  of  combining  these  to  agree  with  the  draw- 
ing; here  is  an  appeal  to  the  constructive  or  order  element  in  the 
brain,  and  to  the  finer  muscular  combinations.  The  tool  proc- 
esses are  first  to  secure  with  brads  one  of  the  long  slats  to  the 
leg  piece  at  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  inches  from  the  end, 
having  the  end  of  the  short  piece  even  with  the  edge  of  the 
slat.  This  operation  is  repeated  until  each  end  of  the  two  out- 
side slats  is  secured.  Next,  the  inner  two  must  be  equally  spaced 
between  the  two  outside  slats,  keeping  the  ends  on  a  line. 

If  the  foregoing  operations  have  been  well  performed,  we 
have  a  neatly  constructed  model  called  a  **  flower-pot  stand,"  in 
the  making  of  which  we  have  through  tool  performances 
developed  mental  and  muscular  quickening. 

R.  C.  Bates. 

El.MIRA,  N.  Y. 
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Group  IL— MODELS  FROM  COURSE  IN  CLAY  MODELING  FOR  CONTROL 
DEFECTIVES 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  GAS  WORKS:   A  MODERN 
INSTANCE. 

On  November  12,  1897,  Mayor  Charles  F.  Warwick,  by  giv- 
ing his  official  approval  to  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  leas- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  gas  works  to  the  United  Gas  Improve 
ment  Company  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  consummated  a  series 
of  events  which,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  modern  instance  of  the  overpowering  influence  of  rich  and 
powerful  corporations  over  the  scruples,  better  judgment,  and 
previously  expressed  opinions  of  public  officials. 

On  June  4,  1896,  the  common  council  of  Philadelphia  passed 
the    following  resolution  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  gas  works : 

Whereas,  The  mayor  and  director  of  public  works  have  advocated  and 
formulated  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  gas  works  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,500,000), 
with  the  statement  that  the  result  of  such  work  can  and  will  be  followed  by 
an  increased  supply  and  great  improvement  in  the  quality,  with  a  reduction 
to  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  1000  feet ;  and 

Whereas,  The  finance  committee  in  approval  of  this  much  needed 
improvement  has  passed  favorably  an  item  of  one  million  ($1,000,000) 
dollars  for  said  work  in  the  loan  bill  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
that  they  view  with  disfavor  any  proposition  to  place  this  valuable  plant  in  the 
hands  of  a  corporation,  thereby  establishing  a  monopoly  of  this  necessity,  and 
placing  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  such  corporation  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  councils  approve  of  the  plan  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
these  works  and  to  maintain  the  plant  as  the  property  of  the  city. 

In  the  face  of  this  emphatic  and  unqualified  expression  of 
opinion,  the  same  body  on  November  8,  1897,  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  above  action  had  been  taken,  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  seventy-nine  to  fifty-one,  an  ordinance  leasing  the  same 
gas  works  to  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion that  offered  the  city  by  far  less  favorable  terms  than  any 
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other  competing  company.  On  November  8,  1897,  while  the 
ordinance  was  under  consideration,  a  syndicate  of  responsible 
capitalists  and  experienced  gas  manufacturers  offered  the  city  a 
bonus  of  $10,000,000  ($1,000,000  the  first  year  and  $300,000 
each  succeeding  year)  for  the  same  lease  as  was  provided  for 
in  the  United  Gas  Improvement  ordinance. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  Why  did  the  members  of  common 
council,  representing  as  they  did  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  vote  to  give  away  the  gas  works  to 
a  syndicate  of  capitalists  for  ten  millions  of  dollars  less  than 
another  bidder  was  ready  and  willing  to  offer  at  the  same  time  ? 
Had  they  received  unmistakable  instructions  from  their  constitu- 
ents to  make  such  a  one-sided  bargain,  or  was  there  such  a 
crisis  in  the  management  of  the  works  as  to  make  such  a  sacrifice 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  imperatively  necessary? 

Emphatically  no.  The  people  in  town  meeting  assembled 
had  declared  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  gas  works  should 
be  retained.  At  a  score  of  ward  meetings  held  in  all  sections 
of  the  city  and  in  every  instance  largely  attended  the  citizens 
had  declared  against  the  parting  with  the  gas  works  on  any 
terms.  Municipal  reform  organizations,  patriotic  societies,  and 
labor  unions  protested  against  the  lease,  and  in  one  ward,  where 
the  question  was  submitted  to  an  informal  vote  at  the  general 
election  held  on  November  2,  over  2,800  voted  against  leasing 
and  but  thirty-two  in  favor.  In  spite  of  the  almost  unanimous 
expression  of  public  sentiment  against  the  gas  lease,  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company's  ordinance  was  rushed  through  the 
subcommittee  and  the  joint  committees  of  finance  and  gas  with 
such  indecent  and  indecorous  haste  that  the  Municipal  League  in 
one  of  its  addresses  on  the  subject  was  justified  in  saying: 

"Although  the  proposed  United  Gas  Improvement  Company's 
lease  has  been  materially  improved  as  a  result  of  public  criticism 
and  discussion,  it  is  still  far  from  adequate  to  protect  the  city's 
interest,  as  its  critics,  including  the  city  solicitor,  have  pointed 
out,  and  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company's  proposition  is 
far  less  advantageous  than  that  of  other  responsible  Pennsylvania 
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corporations.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  such  undue  haste? 
If  a  month's  consideration  has  resulted  so  advantageously  to  the 
city,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  a  still  further  and  more  careful 
discussion  would  result  in  still  greater  concessions  to  the  city  ? 
To  answer  this  question  other  than  by  an  emphatic  affirmative 
corroborates  the  charges  that  have  been  openly  and  publicly 
made  by  men  of  the  highest  standing*  and  by  responsible  news- 
papers that  improper  influences  have  been  at  work  to  secure  a 
speedy  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company. 

"The  attitude  of  the  majorities  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
joint  committee  of  finance  and  gas  in  forcing  the  consideration 
of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company's  ordinance ;  the 
refusal  to  allow  the  people  to  vote  on  the  question  of  leasing  ; 
the  grossly  unfair  character  of  the  report  of  Henry  Clay  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in  which  he  suppresses  all 
reference  to  certain  important  testimony  against  the  leasing  of 
the  works  and  elaborates  all  that  was  presented  in  favor  of  leas- 
ing and  against  municipal  ownership;  the  practical  ignoring  of 
all  other  offers ;  the  stolid  persistency  with  which  the  majority 
of  the  joint  committee  refused  every  reasonable  request  for 
further  time  and  careful  consideration  and  for  a  full  transcript 
of  all  the  testimony  produced  before  the  subcommittee ;  and 
the  recollection  of  the  scandalous  disclosures  in  connection  with 
the  passage  of  the  Mutual  Automatic  Telephone  Company's 
ordinance — all  tend  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  has  been 
growing  in  the  public  mind  that  the  charges  already  referred  to 
are  not  without  substantial  foundation. 

•'Taking  up  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
which  reads  more  like  the  brief  of  a  paid  advocate  of  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  than  the  calm  and  impartial  review 

'Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh  in  hit  speech  at  the  Academy  of  Music  said  that 
every  councilman  who  voted  for  the  ordinance  would  go  through  life  with  the  brand 
on  his  forehead  "  Bribed  by  the  rich  to  rob  the  poor;"  and  Peter  Boyd,  Esq.,  a  well- 
known  lawyer,  deliberately  charged  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  between  the 
company  and  certain  city  officials  by  which  the  plant  was  allowed  to  run  down  and 
deteriorate  in  efficiency. 
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of  the  whole  situation  by  a  representative  of  the  city,  consci- 
entiously striving  to  do  his  sworn  duty,  we  find,  etc." 

The  same  undue  haste  was  shown  in  both  chambers  of 
councils ;  in  common  council  no  arguments  were  presented  by 
those  favoring  the  lease ;  to  every  appeal  for  further  time  and  a 
fuller  consideration  the  reply  of  its  advocates  was,  "We  have  the 
votes,"  and  the  moving  of  the  previous  question.  Before  common 
council  had  passed  the  ordinance  on  Monday,  a  special  meeting 
of  select  council  was  called  for  Tuesday ;  in  the  latter  body  the 
lease's  principal  advocate  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  address 
to  an  attack  on  those  who  had  been  active  in  opposing  the  lease, 
especially  the  officers  of  the  Municipal  League,  and  I  could 
continue  this  enumeration  of  incidents  of  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  through  its  several  stages  if  it  were  necessary,  all  tend- 
ing to  show  a  disregard,  not  only  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
the  previously  expressed  views  of  the  members,  but  even  of  the 
common  decencies  of  parliamentary  procedure ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  establish  clearly  my  point  that  the  people's  interests 
and  influences  were  set  aside  and  ignored ;  while  those  of  a  rich 
and  powerful  corporation  were  carefully  subserved  and  followed. 

In  the  absence  of  any  demand  for  leasing  the  gas  works,  we 
are  led  to  ask  if  there  was  such  a  crisis  in  the  management  as 
to  make  an  immediate  sacrifice  of  millions  of  dollars  essential? 
It  was  brought  out  before  the  subcommittee  at  a  public  hearing 
that  the  city  was  manufacturing  gas  at  a  profit.  One  speaker. 
Col.  John  I.  Rogers,  himself  the  president  of  a  large  gas  com- 
pany, although  as  a  Philadelphian  opposed  to  the  city  parting 
with  its  works,  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reason- 
able man  that  in  1896  the  plant  yielded  a  net  profit  of  $510,806. 
He  reached  this  conclusion  after  he  had  carefully  analyzed  the 
reports  of  the  bureau.  To  quote  his  own  words  :  "  Now  let 
me  recapitulate  :  Here  is  what  these  works  do,  and  I  am  consid- 
ering only  the  running  business  of  1896.  The  profits,  as  I  have 
read,  according  to  the  report  of  the  bookkeepers  in  the  bureau, 
were  ^^352,986,  to  which  should  be  added  the  gas  furnished 
gratis  to  the  city. 
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*'  I  know  that  the  lease  proposes  that  this  should  be  done 
too  ;  but  in  order  to  find  the  value  before  we  consider  anything 
else,  we  will  do  what  any  business  man  would  do — show  what  I 
can  make  before  I  give  away  anything.  Because  I  give  away 
something,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  I  made  it  ;  therefore  it 
is  right  to  add  to  the  $352,986,  $674,000  for  674,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  used  by  the  city  for  public  lighting.  But  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  asked  certain  gentlemen  if  they 
did  not  think  that  the  city  should  only  claim  credit  for  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacturing  this  amount  of  gas  and  not  at  %\  per  1000 
cubic  feet,  and  that  they  said  yes.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  it  did 
cost  the  city,  but,  reading  from  Councilman  W.  H.  Brown's  cal- 
culation, it  cost  about  60  cents.  If  so,  even  then  the  profit 
would  be  $892,213  on  last  year's  (1896)  miserable  basis,  with  a 
miserable  plant,  with  miserable  pipes  and  everything  else. 
Another  question  which  I  believe  you  asked  was  whether  water 
rent  should  not  be  chfirged,  and  should  not  interest  on  the  plant  be 
charged,  and  the  answer  was  yes.  The  water  rent  should  be 
charged  according  to  cost.  I  know  the  director  reported  that 
the  water  rent  would  be  $1 1,756.  If  anybody  but  this  city  owned 
this  property,  and  they  had  to  pay  that  much  water  rent,  they 
would  promptly  build  artesian  wells  or  pump  from  the  river. 

'•  Now  the  taxes.  These  amount  to  $69,652  on  a  valuation 
of  $3,765,000.  This  is  pretty  large.  There  is  a  big  farm  at  Point 
Breeze,  unnecessary.  You  can  build  a  water  plant  for  20,000,000 
cubic  feet  a  day  on  about  500  square  feet,  and  the  taxes  on  that 
would  not  be  very  much. 

"  Interest  on  the  plant.  That  is  the  hard  thing  to  calculate. 
What  is  the  plant?  It  is  the  generators,  pipes,  etc.,  not  the 
franchises.  The  mayor  and  others  have  said  it  is  worth  $30,000,- 
000.  Mr.  David  H.  Lane  said  in  1893,  before  council's  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Lane  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Philadelphia 
Gas  Improvement  Company —  I  suppose  he  was  not  attending  the 
meeting  out  of  mere  curiosity — he  said  the  plant  is  not  worth  over 
$3,000,000.  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  give  for  the  plant,  as  it 
stands  outside  of  the  franchises,  over  that;  but  we  will  call  it 
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$5,000,000  with  the  old  pipes,  etc.  We  will  charge  6  per  cent.  Does 
anybody  doubt  but  what  we  could  borrow  that  at  3  per  cent.? 
Call  it  6  per  cent.,  however.  Add  the  $300,000  to  the  taxes  and 
water  rent  which,  taken  out  of  the  gross  profit,  would  still  leave 
a  net  profit  of  $510,806.     Pretty  good  for  a  bad  plant!" 

Neither  an  unmistakable  mandate  from  the  people  nor  public 
demand  nor  an  unexpected  crisis  in  the  management  of  the  works 
being  responsible  for  the  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  council- 
men,  what  was  the  motive  which  led  seventy-nine  common  coun- 
cilmen  and  twenty-three  select  councilmen  to  determine  to  hand 
over  one  of  the  city's  most  valuable  assets  to  a  rich  corporation 
making  the  least  advantageous  offer?  Were  there  any  argu- 
ments brought  out  in  the  debate  which  were  so  powerful  as  to 
overcome  previously  formed  judgments  and  to  lead  the  members 
to  defy  public  opinion?  None  were  made  in  public.  Indeed, 
the  conduct  of  the  majority  was  such  as  to  lead  one  councilman 
on  the  last  day  of  the  debate  in  the  lower  chamber  to  say :  "  I 
arise  to  make  a  demand.  I  want  to  demand,  from  those  who 
vote  for  this  lease,  that  arguments  in  its  favor,  that  figures  and 
facts,  shall  be  presented  explaining  why  this  bill  shall  be  passed. 
They  have  not  yet  presented  a  single  fact  or  a  single  reason 
for  the  leasing  of  the  gas  works.  They  have  given  no  intima- 
tion why  they  favor  it  from  a  business  point  of  view.  That  is 
what  they  promised,  and  that  is  what  we  want.  We  want  to 
understand  why  they  want  us  to  vote  to  give  this  property  away, 
and  I  insist  that  they  shall  present  their  facts,  if  they  have  any." 

Nor  were  any  such  facts  at  that  or  at  any  other  time  forth- 
coming. Every  reasonable  demand  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
faithful  to  the  city's  interest  was  met  with  a  stolid  and  stubborn 
silence,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  previous  question,  so 
that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  had  presented  to  them  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  their  sworn  representatives  determining  in 
two  sessions  of  common  council  and  one  session  of  select  council 
a  question  involving  millions  of  dollars,  extending  over  a  genera- 
tion, and  touching  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  community  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  inhabitants,  and  one  to  which,  according 
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to  its  own  admissions,  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 
had  given  several  years*  consideration  and  upon  which  its  engi- 
neers had  been  at  work  for  months. 

The  councilmen  were  not  the  only  ones,  however,  connected 
with  the  city  government  who  showed  this  unexpected  and  as 
yet  publicly  unexplained  change  of  official  opinion  and  reversal 
of  attitude  on  a  public  question.  Director  of  Public  Works 
Thomas  M.  Thompson  in  his  last  annual  report,  dated  January 
21,  1897,  said  in  reference  to  the  improvements  introduced  at 
the  Point  Breeze  plant : 

"The  introduction  of  these  machines  will  result  in  a  great 
saving  in  the  labor  account.  Four  turn-tables  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  charging  and  discharging  machines.  With  the 
increased  manufacturing  facilities  at  the  Point  Breeze  works  we 
require  an  enlargement  of  the  coal  shed  for  the  reception  of  coal 
by  rail.  When  this  is  provided  we  will  have  a  thoroughly 
equipped  plant  at  these  works,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in 
the  United  States. 

"The  increased  amount  of  leakage  or  unaccounted  for  gas 
each  year  is  due  to  the  insufficient  size  of  many  of  the  distribut- 
ing mains,  which  are  extended  in  length  from  year  to  year,  as 
the  growth  of  the  city  makes  it  necessary  to  supply  gas  in  new 
territories.  To  force  the  gas  through  the  small  mains  and  reach 
these  extreme  distances  requires  greater  pressure  at  the  works  or 
holder  stations." 

Further  on  in  the  same  report  he  says : 

"The  gas  manufactured  by  the  Philadelphia  gas  works  is  of 
as  good,  if  not  better,  quality  than  that  made  by  any  gasworks 
in  the  United  States ;  but  when  we  are  compelled  to  force  gas 
by  great  pressure  through  many  miles  of  small-sized  or  inadequate 
mains,  the  candle  power  will  necessarily  be  reduced  by  reason  of 
the  excessive  friction  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  thereby'rob- 
bing  it  of  the  hydro-carbon,  which  is  its  light-giving  quality ; 
hence  the  complaint  of  poor  gas. 

"The  fault  is  not  in  the  quality  of  the  gas  manufactured,  but 
in  the  system  of  distribution  ;  this  was  again  demonstrated  dur- 
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ing  the  past  year.  At  the  period  of  heaviest  consumption  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  distribut- 
ing system  in  West  Philadelphia,  Chestnut  Hill,  and  other  out- 
lying districts ;  the  service  was  absolutely  inadequate  to  furnish 
anywhere  near  a  satisfactory  quantity  of  gas  at  the  time  of  night 
when  it  was  most  needed." 

The  director  made  this  statement  in  face  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  the  appropriations  for  extensions  have 
been  as  follows : 


1888 

$326,000.00 

1893 

$250,485.16 

1889 

316.551.57 

1894 

375,000.00 

i8qo 

318.905.49 

1895 

315,102.80 

1891 

331.550.59 

1896 

248,601.81 

1892 

178.523.40 

and  appropriations  for  the  purchase  and  laying  of  pipes  for  dis- 
tribution since  1890*  as  follows: 

1890  $  89,348.12  1894        $132,300.00 

1891  96,000.00  1895  130,000.00 

1892  100,000.00  1896  122,600.00 

1893  115,000.00 

He  made  this  statement  in  the  face  of  the  condition  of  the 
facts  concisely  stated  by  one  of  the  speakers  before  the  sub- 
committee:  that  out  of  the  1239  miles  of  pipe,  450  miles,  or 
more  than  33^  per  cent.,  have  been  built  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  and  that  they  are  presumed  to  be  well  built,  of  the  proper 
sort  of  material,  and  that  during  the  same  period  large  sums  have 
been  appropriated  for  repairs,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that 
some  portions  of  it  have  been,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  been, 
used  in  keeping  the  other  pipes  in  good  condition. 

He  made  his  statement  in  view  of  the  fact,  which  has  been 
declared  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  members  of  councils  and 
stands  today,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  uncontra- 
dicted, that  the  bureau  has  commenced  to  build  mains  and  pipes 

*  Prior  to  this  date  the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  were  included  in  another 
item,  and  cannot  be  definitely  determined. 
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from  the  extremities  toward  the  holders  rather  than  from  the 
holders  toward  the  extremities,  so  that,  if  the  appropriation  gave 
out  for  a  particular  line  of  pipe,  it  would  have  a  blind  beginning 
and  a  blind  ending. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  United  Gas  Improvejnent  Com- 
pany's ordinance  the  Municipal  League  published  the  following 
as  part  of  a  leaflet : 

"When  was  Director  Thompson  right  —  before  or  after  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  made  its  proposition  ? 

BEFORE. 

"On  May  23,  1896,  the  Z>^^^r  quotes  Director  Thompson  as 
saying  in  reference  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  Baker  syndi- 
cate :  *  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  all  the  statements  I  have  ever 
made  regarding  this  matter  ....  This  syndicate  says  it  will 
spend  $5,000,000  to  improve  the  works  and  furnish  gas  at  the 
present  rate.  If  I  can  get  $1,500,000  to  spend  on  improvements, 
I  will  give  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  good  gas  as  the  syndi- 
cate can,  and  better,  for  75  cents  per  1000. 

"'The  city  does  not  want  a  profit  from  its  gas  works.  Our 
object  is  to  furnish  citizens  with  good  gas  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure.  The  price  was  a  few  years  ago  $1.50  per  1000.  This 
was  reduced  to  $1.00  per  1000  cubic  feet.  With  the  proper 
equipment,  I  can  give  excellent  gas  for  75  cents.  I  am  certainly 
opposed  to  the  city  parting  with  her  gas  works  and  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  prevent  their  being  sold  or  leased  to  private 
parties.' 

AFTER. 

"On  October  6,  1897,  before  the  subcommittee  having  the 
proposed  gas  lease  under  consideration.  Director  Thompson 
presented  a  report  through  his  assistant  to  the  effect  that  the 
sum  of  $4,864,300  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an  economical 
manufacture  and  proper  distribution  of  gas  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  January  i,  1898.  He  estimated  there  would  be 
required  for 
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MaiDS, $1,752,300 

Holders, 230,000 

Services,             ........  550,000 

Meters, 375,ooo 

Water  gas  plant  at  Point  Breeze,         .         -         .         .  800,000 

General  improvements, 3 5 7.000 

Increase  of  holder  capacity  at  Twenty-second  and 

Market, 500,000 

Adding  3,000,000  cubic  feet*s  capacity  to  Twenty- 
fifth  ward  gas  works, 300,000 

$4,864,300 

Director  Thompson  has  not  offered  to  the  public  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  his  change  of  official  opinion  and  stands 
in  the  same  relative  position  as  the  councilmen  who  voted  to  give 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  ten  millions  of  dollars' 
additional  profit.  The  councilmen,  however,  and  the  director 
of  public  works,  are  not  alone  in  their  sudden  unexpected  and 
unexplained  change  of  base.  They  have  for  their  companion 
no  less  personage  than  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  Hon.  Charles 
F.  Warwick. 

In  his  annual  message,  dated  April  6,  1896,  Mayor  Warwick 
said : 

"  In  my  inaugural  address  I  stated  that  the  gas  works  should 
never  pass  from  the  absolute  control  and  ownership  of  the  city. 
The  plant  is  too  valuable,  and  history  shows  that  whenever  such 
a  property  passes  into  private  hands,  it  in  time  becomes  an 
extortionate  monopoly.  During  my  administration  I  have  seen 
nothing  that  tends  to  change  my  opinion  as  once  expressed.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  stronger  in  my  belief  that  the  gas  works 
should  never  be  sold." 

In  his  last  annual  message,  that  of  April  5,  1897,  he  said  : 
"The  gas  manufactured  by  the  Philadelphia  gas  works  is  equal 
in  quality  with  that  made  in  any  city  of  the  Union.  In  other 
words,  the  gas  in  the  holder,  before  distribution,  is  a  good 
illuminant  of  the  necessary  candle  power,  but  unfortunately,  by 
reason  of  our  method  of  distribution,  when  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer it  has  lost  much  of  its  illuminating  quality.     This  matter 
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of  distribution  should  be  taken  up  and  considered  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  under  all  the 
circumstances  to  have  an  estimate  made  of  the  cost  that  would 
be  involved  in  effecting  the  desired  changes. 

"The  gas  works  are  a  most  valuable  asset  and  should  never 
pass  from  the  absolute  control  of  the  city.  The  plant  is  valued 
at  about  $30,000,000,  close  to  the  actual  debt  of  the  city  at  this 
time,  and  money  will  be  well  expended  if  the  changes  suggested 
are  carried  out." 

In  less  than  eight  months  from  this  last  official  utterance, 
Mayor  Warwick  attached  his  signature  to  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company's  ordinance,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  $10,000,000  less  advantageous  to  the  city  than  the  Baker 
proposition,  and  he  signed  the  ordinance  without  granting  the 
request  of  those  opposed  to  the  lease  for  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  him  and  give  voice  to  their  objection,  a  course 
of  procedure  heretofore  unheard  of  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

After  signing  the  ordinance  he  gave  out  an  interview,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said:  "It  is  a  grave  question  in  my  mind 
whether  or  not  any  municipality  should  operate  any  manufactur- 
ing industry."  No  comment  is  necessary  when  this  statement 
is  compared  with  those  made  by  him  in  his  annual  messages  of 
1896  and  1897. 

This  conspicuous  "modern  instance  "  is  not  a  confession  that 
municipal  ownership  is  a  failure,  for  if  there  was  one  thing 
brought  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  it  was  that,  with  all  the  draw- 
backs and  with  all  the  political  management,  the  Philadelphia 
gas  works  had  yielded  a  profit  and  had  resulted  in  reduced 
rates  of  gas.  As  the  gas  committee  of  the  Municipal  League  in 
one  of  its  published  statements  on  the  question  said : 

"The  league  must  again  call  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
further  reductions  in  the  price  of  gas  under  municipal  ownership 
and  the  impossibility  of  any  very  considerable  reduction  under 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company's  proposition.  In  the 
period  from  1867  to  1877  the  price  was  reduced  under  municipal 
operation   from   $3.00  per    1000  cubic   feet   to   $2.15;    in    the 
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period  of  1 877  to  1 887  from  $2. 1 5  to  $  i  .60  ;  and  during  the  last  ten 
years  from  5 1.60  to  $1.00.  If  this  result  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  by  the  city,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  still  further 
reductions  are  still  possible,  especially  as  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  has  pointed  out  the  weak  spots  in  our  present 
administration  of  the  gas  works  and  indicated  where  improved 
methods  can  be  introduced  to  advantage  ?  And  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  cities  where  private  corporations  have 
been  supplying  the  gas  there  have  been  practically  no  reductions 
in  the  price  of  gas  at  all  commensurate  with  those  made  in 
Philadelphia. 

••If,  as  it  is  claimed,  the  city  has  no  funds  sufficient  to  make 
the  improvements  indicated  as  necessary  by  Director  Thompson, 
in  April,  1896,  the  city  can  dispose  of  its  Ninth  Ward  station, 
which  it  has  been  very  generally  agreed  can  now  be  dispensed 
with,  and  which  would  probably  yield  a  million  dollars.  Addi- 
tional sums  can  be  secured  during  the  next  three  or  four  years 
by  terminating  the  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Improve- 
ment Company  for  water  gas  at  37  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet 
and  accepting  the  properly  conditioned  and  amply  protected 
offer  of  Col.  John  I.  Rogers  to  supply  water  gas  at  25  cents  per 
1000  cubic  feet. 

"This  would  represent  a  yearly  saving  of  about  $250,000. 
Add  to  this  the  economies  which  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  can  be  made  under  efficient  business  management 
in  the  matter  of  coal  and  other  supplies,  and  in  the  disposal  of 
residuals,  and  by  dispensing  with  those  men  who  are  only 
employed  for  political  reasons  and  not  because  they  are  needed 
(because  we  have  the  sworn  testimony  of  experts  of  the  highest 
character  that  the  labor  account  is  three  times  what  it  should  be 
according  to  the  general  experience  of  gas  manufacturers) ,  and 
we  have  the  assurance  of  a  profitable  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  whole  problem,  according  to  the  admissions  of  the 
advocates  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company's  ordi- 
nance." 

This  "modern  instance"  is,  however,  an  illustration  of  how 
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rich  and  powerful  corporations  are  able  in  legislative  bodies  to 
defy  public  sentiment  and  overcome  official  judgment.  Sur- 
rounding the  committee  rooms  and  council  chambers,  at  all  the 
meetings  when  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company's  ordi- 
nance was  under  consideration,  was  a  band  of  the  shrewdest  and 
most  skillful  lobbyists,  and  at  one  time  some  of  them  even  had 
the  audacity  to  enter  upon  the  floor  of  councils  and  direct  their 
fight  for  the  ordinance  from  that  point  of  vantage.  This  state 
of  affairs  became  so  offensive  that  even  the  most  defiant  mem- 
bers of  councils  voted  to  exclude  all  but  members  and  ex-mem- 
bers from  the  floor,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  lobbyists  and 
legislative  agents  of  the  company  from  carrying  on  their  work 
in  the  adjoining  committee  and  cloakrooms. 

When  the  vote  in  common  council  was  announced,  the 
audience  in  the  galleries  greeted  the  result  with  groans  and 
hisses  and  cries  of  "robbers"  and  "perjurers,"  and  at  a  public 
indignation  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  November  12,  the 
day  Mayor  Warwick  signed  the  bill,  the  mention  of  every  man 
who  had  voted  for  the  ordinance  was  received  with  hisses  and 
the  most  marked  evidences  of  disapproval ;  and  political  and 
semi-political  clubs  have  since  been  busy  dropping  from  mem- 
bership those  who  voted  for  the  lease.  I  mention  these 
instances  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  people  on  the  subject ;  and 
yet,  despite  the  public  protests,  and  despite  the  public  indigna- 
tion, and  despite  the  very  much  better  offers  of  competing  com- 
panies, the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  controlled  as  it 
is  by  those  who  have  already  secured  the  street  railway,  electric 
lighting,  and  gasoline  franchises  and  privileges,  was  able  to 
carry  the  day.  And  yet  there  are  some  people  who  wonder  at 
the  prevailing  discontent  among  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
growth  of  that  sentiment  for  which  Mr.  Bryan  stands. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Philadklphu. 


A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  IN  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY. 

Every  student  of  statistics  dealing  with  poverty  is  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  weaknesses  and  limitations  of  "case- 
counting"  as  a  method  of  determining  the  share  borne  by  dif- 
ferent factors  in  causing  human  misery.  This  method,  in  its 
ordinary  form,  consists  in  simply  assigning  each  case  of  distress 
to  its  most  prominent  cause  and  then  counting  the  total  number 
of  cases  assigned  to  each  cause.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  that 
results  so  gained  must  be  very  erroneous,  so  long  as  only  one 
element  is  selected  from  the  large  number  of  complex  causes 
that  go  to  make  up  any  given  case  of  distress. 

A  multitude  of  causes  contribute  to  the  final  result  in  every 
individual  case  of  poverty.  For  example :  The  husband,  a  not 
very  competent  workman,  and  occasional  drinker,  is  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  stopping  of  the  factory  where  he  had 
been  working.  A  child  falls  sick  owing  to  defective  drainage, 
and  this  unusual  expense  causes  him  to  allow  his  trades-union 
dues  to  elapse  just  before  a  period  of  general  financial  depres- 
sion. Discouraged  and  tired  of  "looking  for  work,"  and  his 
resources  exhausted,  he  applies  for  charity.  Is  the  "cause  of 
distress"  lack  of  employment,  incompetency,  intemperance,  sick- 
ness, bad  sanitation,  trades  unionism,  or  "general  social  condi- 
tions" beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  ?  Manifestly  it  is 
any,  all,  or  none  of  these,  according  to  the  individual  bias  of 
the  compiler,  and  the  particular  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  "case  was  investigated."  Yet  this  example  is  typ- 
ical, and  it  is  from  just  such  cases  that  the  majority  of  our  sta- 
tistics on  the  causes  of  poverty  are  compiled,  by  the  simple  (?) 
process  of  determining  the  single  dominant  cause  of  distress  in 
each  case  and  then  adding  the  results ;  with  this  difference,  that 
much  more  is  supposed  to  be  known  about  the  above  case  than 
is  known  about  a  majority  of  the  cases  registered  with  charity 
organization  societies. 

614 
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It  is  the  aim  of  this  study  to  in  some  degree  express  statis- 
tically this  complex  nature  of  the  ordinary  cause  of  distress. 
Acting  partially  on  suggestions  of  Charles  Booth  and  A.  G. 
Warner,  the  total  cause  of  distress,  so  to  speak,  has  in  each  case 
been  divided  into  ten  units.  Each  contributing  element  was  then 
assigned  a  certain  number  of  these  units,  according  to  its  relative 
importance,  as  far  as  this  could  be  determined  by  the  compiler. 

The  cases  to  be  analyzed  were  taken  from  the  files  of  Engle- 
wood  and  Stock  Yards  district  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  For  the  analysis  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  regarding  each  case  was  necessary.  The 
cases  were  selected,  therefore,  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed  regarding  each  family.  All  so 
selected  had  been  known  to  the  compilers  for  some  considerable 
time.  A  majority  of  those  selected  from  the  Stock  Yards  dis- 
trict lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chicago  University  settle- 
ment and  were  personally  known  to  the  residents.  Many  had 
been  visited  by  a  "friendly  visitor"  from  the  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, who  aimed  to  cultivate  personal  relations  with  the  family. 
It  is  of  especial  importance  that  the  information  thus  gathered 
came  from  those  to  whom  the  family  did  not  stand  in  the  rela- 
tion of  an  object  of  charity  and  was  not  confined  to  times  of  dis- 
tress. 

The  most  general,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  the  least  reliable, 
result  obtained  from  the  investigation  is  that  secured  by  the 
addition  of  the  total  number  of  units  ascribable  to  each  cause 
of  distress.  As  seen  by  the  first  column  in  the  tables  given, 
pp.  618-19,  the  one -thousand  units  of  causation  group  them- 
selves as  follows,  with  the  relative  importance  indicated : 

Stock  Yards  dist.  Englewood. 

Lack  of  employment,       -         -         -         -  456  499 

Intemperance, 157  105 

Sickness, 154  95 

Incompetence, 61  36 

Desertion  of  breadwinner,        ---51  22 

Laziness, 34  160 

Old  age, 33  54 
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Stock  Yards  dist. 

Englewood. 

Death  of  breadwinner,  - 

33 

29 

Pauper  association, 

-       17 

0 

Insanity,       -         .         .         - 

4 

0 

Making  a  still  broader  and  more  dangerous  generalization, 
by  dividing  these  units  into  those  ascribable  to  those  causes  most 
dependent  upon  the  fault  of  the  individual,  and  those  rather 
belonging  to  a  defective  society,  we  have  in  the  Englewood 
table  690  and  in  the  Stock  Yards  731  units  ascribable  to  social 
causes,  and  301  and  269,  respectively,  due  more  to  the  fault  of 
the  individual.  Such  a  generality,  however,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  misleading  if  used  alone,  and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  many  things  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  responsi- 
bility for  human  misery. 

A  study  of  the  interdependence  of  causes  as  shown  by  the 
table  gives  some  interesting  results.  Taking  the  statistics  from 
the  Stock  Yards  neighborhood,  in  the  92  cases  where  lack  of 
employment  is  the  main  cause,  intemperance  is  a  contributing 
factor  in  11  instances,  incompetence  in  17,  and  sickness  in  22. 
In  the  84  cases  from  the  Englewood  district  giving  lack  of 
employment  as  a  main  cause,  incompetence  enters  10  times, 
laziness  9,  sickness  6,  and  intemperance  only  4  times. 

In  the  Stock  Yards  district  the  burden  of  sickness  upon  the 
poor  is  seen  to  be  extremely  heavy.  Although  when  the  cases 
are  known  through  a  long  period  of  time  its  importance  as  a 
prime  cause  lessens,  it  is  shown  to  be  a  contributing  factor  in  a 
large  number  of  cases.  While  only  ten  times  does  it  become  a 
dominant  cause,  it  is  present  in  53  instances  in  a  sufficient  degree 
tft  entitle  it  to  be  considered  among  the  contributing  causes  of 
distress.  This  raises  it  in  the  final  totals  from  a  little  over  10 
per  cent.,  according  to  "case  counting"  methods,  to  15.4  per 
cent.  That  this  cause  does  not  attain  the  same  prominence  in 
the  Englewood  tables  is  undoubtedly  due  in  some  degree  to  the 
more  healthy  locality,  the  Stock  Yards  neighborhood  being 
notoriously  unsanitary,  and  the  employment  injurious  to  health. 

All  other  factors,  however,  seem  to  sink  into  insignificance 
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when  compared  with  the  dominating  cause,  lack  of  employment. 
Although  the  tendency  of  this  method  is  to  decrease  the  per- 
centage contributed  to  the  whole  mass  of  distress  by  this  cause 
below  that  indicated  by  "  case  counting,"  as  it  often  shows  that 
lack  of  employment  is  accompanied  by  subsiduary  and  con- 
tributing causes,  still  an  inadequate  labor  market  contributes 
nearly  three  times  as  many  units  to  the  total  sum  of  distress 
as  any  other  one  cause  and  more  than  any  other  four  combined. 
Ninety-two  in  the  Stock  Yards  and  84  in  Englewood  out  of  the 
100  cases  would  have  been  improved  by  a  better  adjustment  of 
the  labor  market.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mode 
of  selection  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  purely  "  out  of  work  " 
cases,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  long  continuous  knowledge 
possessed  regarding  the  families  caused  many  who  would  at  first 
sight  have  been  unhesitatingly  classified  as  unemployed  to  be 
placed  under  other  heads  because  of  the  development  of  hidden 
weaknesses  and  defects. 

In  both  tables  intemperance  is  shown  to  be  of  comparatively 
minor  importance.  It  is  generally  a  subsiduary  cause,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  enters  into  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  in  both  tables,  the  average  number  of  units 
assigned  it  per  case  is  in  each  instance  a  trifle  over  four. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  discrepancy  between  the  two  tables  is 
seen  in  the  importance  assigned  to  laziness.  This  may  be  par- 
tially accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Englewood  compiler 
was  inclined  to  put  more  emphasis  on  individual  defects  of  char- 
acter than  the  one  from  the  Stock  Yards,  and  felt  that  the  table 
of  causes  was  deficient  in  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  provide 
for  such  defects.  Therefore,  many  other  forms  of  individual 
weakness,  especially  moral  ones,  were  included  by  him  under 
the  general  head  of  laziness,  and  it  must  not  be  concluded  that 
in  every  case  so  marked  the  party  had  refused  work.  Incom- 
petency is  another  cause  where  subjective  differences  undoubt- 
edly show  themselves.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  uni- 
formity of  the  results  obtained  is  little  less  than  wonderful  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  analyses  were  made  entirely   inde- 
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pendent  of  each  other  and  the  further  fact  that  the  families  were 
taken  from  two  neighborhoods  differing  largely  in  their  economic 
and  social  organization.  The  Stock  Yards  is  a  specialized 
industrial  community,  almost  all  the  residents  being  connected 
with  the  one  industry,  with  its  peculiarities  of  wages  and  trade 
fluctuations.  Englewood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  suburban 
in  many  of  its  characteristics  ;  has  no  dominant  industrial  center  ; 
its  residents  are  engaged  in  a  great  number  of  small  and  con- 
siderably diversified  industries.  The  small  number  of  cases 
selected  makes  this  uniformity  more  remarkable,  and  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  have  analyzed  a  much  larger  number,  undoubt- 
edly many  of  the  existing  differences  would  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

That  the  method  as  here  carried  out  has  many  defects  no  one 
is  more  thoroughly  aware  than  the  writer,  and  it  might  be  well, 
in  conclusion,  to  say  just  a  few  words  regarding  the  more  evident 
criticisms.  In  the  first  place,  the  list  of  causes  might  easily  be 
criticised,  both  for  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  It  is 
especially  deficient,  perhaps,  in  those  causes,  indicating  lack  of 
moral  character  —  dishonesty,  roving  disposition,  moral  weak- 
ness, etc.  But  these  are  causes  particularly  susceptible  of  sub- 
jective influence,  and  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  classifica- 
tion, and,  finally,  it  is  always  a  question  with  such  characteristics. 

Note. — In  the  left  half  of  the  tables  the  cases  are  arranged  after  the  name  of 
each  factor  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  units  contributed  by  the  factor,  as  indicated 
by  the  figures  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  for  example,  in  the  Stock  Yards  table,  lack 
of  employment  contributed  the  entire  lo  units  in  eight  cases,  9  units  in  three 
cases,  etc.  In  the  right  half  of  the  tables  those  cases  in  which  the  main  cause  (given 
at  the  extreme  left)  contributed  more  than  5  units  are  further  analyzed  to  show  the 
character  and  importance  of  contributing  causes.  For  example,  in  the  Stock  Yards 
table,  in  those  cases  in  which  lack  of  employment  was  the  principal  cause  (contribut- 
ing 5  or  more  units),  intemperance  was  a  contributing  factor  ii  times;  laziness, 
6;  incompetence,  17,  etc.  The  extent  to  which  these  contributing  causes  entered  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  units  they  contributed,  indicated  by  the  italic  figures  placed 
beneath  the  number  of  cases.  For  example,  intemperance  contributed  25  units  in  the 
II  cases  in  which  it  entered.  In  every  instance  the  upper  figures  indicate  number  of 
cases,  the  lower,  italic,  the  units.  As  there  seemed  to  be  several  instances  where 
no  one  cause  contributed  five  units,  the  footings  of  the  right  half  of  the  table  will  not 
agree  with  those  on  the  left. 
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more,  perhaps,  than  with  any  other  class,  in  how  far  they  are 
actually  causes,  and  how  far  they  are  effects  of  poverty.  Other 
causes  are  omitted  because  they  so  seldom  appear  that  they 
may  be  disregarded  without  affecting  the  final  result.  There 
are  also,  undoubtedly,  evils  of  overlapping  in  the  schedule  used. 
In  reply  to  all  such  criticisms  it  may  be  said  that  the  schedule 
was  only  selected  after  examination  of  those  used  by  Chas. 
Booth  and  by  German  investigators,  together  with  the  schedule 
adopted  by  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, and  that  the  one  finally  selected  seemed  best  fitted  for 
the  purpose  at  the  time,  although  experience  would  now  sug- 
gest some  changes. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  defect  of  such  a  table  must  always  be 
that  it  will  to  some  degree  reflect  the  personal  bias  of  the  com- 
piler. It  can  only  be  said  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
avoid  this  element.  Pains  were  taken  to  study  each  case  apart 
from  all  others,  and  not  to  allow  any  consideration  of  effect 
upon  final  results  to  determine  individual  decisions.  This  defect 
was  still  further  minimized  by  the  fact  that  the  two  schedules 
were  prepared  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  by  per- 
sons with  different  economic  ideas.'  This  element  can  be  almost 
entirely  eliminated  if  a  large  number  of  persons  could  be  induced 
to  carry  on  similar  studies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be 
done  in  the  near  future. 

A.  M.  Simons. 

'Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Weller,  of  the  Englewood  district  of  the  Bureau  of 
Charities,  for  the  preparation  of  the  schedules  from  that  neigborhood. 
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The  statistics  of  manufactures  and  of  wealth  as  published  at  the 
Eleventh  Census  are  frequently  criticised  as  in  a  large  part  worthy  of 
no  confidence  whatever,  and,  instead  of  promoting  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  social  conditions,  have  chiefly  served  to  mislead. 

While  these  statistics  are  fully  explained  in  the  official  reports 
and  the  totals  there  given  are  a  true  presentation  of  the  facts,  the 
continued  reiteration  of  the  statement  that  the  true  facts  have 
not  been  shown  is  liable  to  mislead  those  who  have  not  the  time 
or  the  inclination  to  study  the  voluminous  reports. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  so  present  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
statistics  relating  to  manufactures  that  their  value  and  utility  may 
be  fully  appreciated. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  superintendent  of  each  census  to 
secure  a  complete  report  for  each  branch  of  statistical  inquiry. 
Of  the  numerous  investigations  undertaken  those  pertaining  to 
population,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  have  always  ranked  first, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  complete  report  con- 
cerning them,  even  if  it  necessitated  the  neglect  or  abandonment 
of  other  inquiries.  Therefore  the  total  of  manufactures  published 
at  each  census  presents  as  nearly  as  possible  the  true  total  for 
the  products  of  industry.  In  this  the  Eleventh  differed  in  no 
respect  from  prior  censuses,  and  on  this  theory  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  compare  the  results.  Speculation  as  to  the  omissions, 
incomplete  canvass,  etc.,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  correct  these 
totals,  which  are  the  results  of  a  personal  canvass  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  best  statistical  methods  known  at  the  time. 

The  criticism  of  the  totals  of  the  Eleventh  Census  has  invaria- 
bly been  that  they  are  too  large  :  that  they  were  so  swollen  by 
the  complete  canvass  and  the  inclusion  of  industries  not  before 
enumerated  that  they  show  an  abnormal  increase.  The  totals 
cannot  be  too  large  to  present  the  true    facts    at  each  period 
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unless  there  has  been  fraud  perpetrated,  and  that  charge  has  not 
been  seriously  made. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  final  reports  of  the  Eleventh 
Census  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  were  made  of  the 
totals  for  each  industry  as  published  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880, 
and  1890.  This  comparison  developed  the  fact  that  certain 
industries,  such  as  dressmaking,  bottling,  millinery,  cars  and  gen- 
eral shop  construction,  and  repairs  by  steam  railroads,  manufac- 
ture of  gas,  etc.,  had  apparently  been  included  in  the  total  of 
1870,  but  in  1880  they  had  either  been  omitted  or  the  reports 
classified  with  other  industries  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  identify  them.  These  industries  were  enumerated,  and 
their  total,  amounting  to  $3 1  5, 672, 287  in  value  of  product,  deducted 
from  the  grand  total  of  1890,  gives  a  result  that  was  possibly  a 
truer  comparison  with  totals  for   1880. 

This  disposes  of  the  criticism  as  to  the  inclusion  of  industries 
not  previously  canvassed.  There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  they  were  probably  not  included  in  1880,  although  they 
had  been  reported  in  1870,  and  it  was  evidently  the  intention  in 
1 880  to  make  as  complete  a  canvass  as  that  of  ten  years  previous. 
But  the  omission  or  inclusion  of  these  minor  industries  in  the  total 
of  nine  billion  as  compared  with  five  billion  can  have  but  slight 
effect. 

As  to  the  more  thorough  enumeration  in  1890.  It  is  possible 
that  the  methods  adopted  in  1890  did  result  in  a  fuller  report 
for  certain  industries,  especially  those  coming  under  the  head  of 
hand  trades.  But  the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  in  1890  was 
more  conducive  to  the  omission  of  the  large  establishments  by 
the  enumerator  than  was  that  used  in  1880.  In  1890  a  separate 
schedule,  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  inquiries,  was  used 
for  each  establishment.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  required 
a  special  visit  from  the  enumerator  to  secure  this  schedule.  In 
1880  there  were  only  eight  or  ten  questions  asked,  and  a  large 
number  of  establishments  reported  in  the  same  schedule  ;  the 
schedules  were,  therefore,  secured  by  the  enumerator  at  the  same 
time  he  gathered  the  statistics  of  population. 
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That  there  were  establishments  omitted  from  the  canvass  at 
each  census  cannot  be  denied.  The  omissions  in  1 890  are  referred 
to  in  the  reports.  The  extent  of  these  omissions  at  prior  censuses 
no  one  can  determine.  I,  however,  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  omissions  in  1890,  and  recall  the  fact  that  some  of  the  largest 
ship-building  establishments  of  the  country,  some  of  the  largest 
sugar  refineries,  paper  mills,  cigar  factories,  and  establishments 
engaged  in  other  industries,  absolutely  refused,  or  willfully  neg- 
lected, to  furnish  the  information  required  for  the  census.  A 
number  of  cases  were  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  in  order  to  secure  the  data,  but  the  suits  were 
abandoned,  for  various  reasons,  among  others  because  the  infor- 
mation could  not  be  secured  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  reports. 
While  the  omission  of  these  establishments  may  not  materially 
affect  the  totals,  they  undoubtedly  offset  the  inclusion  of  the 
minor  industries  referred  to,  and  tend  to  counterbalance  the 
results  of  the  more  thorough  canvass. 

The  establishments  of  productive  industry  being  largely  con- 
centrated in  cities,  a  special  effort  was  made  at  both  the  Tenth 
and  Eleventh  Censuses  to  make  a  complete  canvass  of  the  cities. 
It  is  in  the  cities,  if  anywhere,  that  the  canvass  of  1890  is  more 
complete  than  that  of  1880,  for  I  am  confident  that  in  the  rural 
districts,  as  a  whole,  the  canvass  of  1880  resulted  in  securing  a 
larger  number  of  reports  than  did  that  of  1890.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  cities  were  especially  canvassed  in  1890,  and  this  with  their 
possibly  better  canvass  accounts  for  any  increase  that  may  be 
due  to  the  character  of  the  enumeration. 

The  extent  that  the  possibly  better  canvass  of  the  cities 
has  affected  the  grand  totals  cannot  be  determined.  The  only 
industries  that  could  be  perceptibly  affected  are  those  generally 
conducted  in  small  establishments,  such  as  carpentering,  black- 
smithing,  tailoring,  etc.  In  these  industries  a  very  large  number  of 
establishments  control  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
product  for  all  industries.  The  canvass  for  the  large  establish- 
ments was  in  all  probability  as  thorough  throughout  the  entire 
country  in  1880  as  in  1890.     In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  absurd  to 
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say  that  the  more  thorough  canvass,  or  the  inclusion  of  additional 
industries,  has  destroyed  the  utility  of  the  totals  of  1890  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  with  1880. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  in  1890  was 
so  entirely  different  from  that  of  1880  that,  if  exactly  the  same 
establishments  had  been  enumerated  at  the  two  censuses,  the 
results  could  not  be  compared,  and  that  the  totals  for  1890  do 
not  show  true  conditions.  If  the  schedule  used  at  1890  has 
resulted  in  obtaining  such  a  distorted  report  that  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  1880,  it  certainly  has  not  secured  a  true  statement 
of  the  conditions  of  industry. 

The  differences  in  the  schedules  used  at  the  two  censuses 
consisted  entirely  in  itemizing  the  questions  contained  in  the 
schedule  of  1 880  and  the  incorporation  of  one  additional  question. 
The  schedule  of  1890  was  an  advance  in  statistical  methods  in 
that  it  not  only  developed  the  full  totals,  but  enabled  a  presenta- 
tion that  would  show  all  the  items  of  which  the  totals  were  com- 
posed, so  that  in  the  future  no  question  could  arise  as  to  the 
intention  of  including  or  excluding  certain  facts. 

The  questions  concerning  employes  and  wages  have  been 
the  particular  object  of  criticism.  The  schedule  of  1880  called 
for  the  average  number  of  employes  —  men,  women,  and  children 
respectively — engaged  during  the  year  and  the  total  amount 
paid  as  wages.  No  class  of  employes  was  excepted.  The  evident 
intention  was  to  secure  a  complete  return  of  all  classes.  The 
schedule  of  1890  required  the  employes  —  men,  women,  and 
children  respectively  — to  be  reported  in  five  groups  :  first,  skilled 
workmen  ;  second,  officers  and  firm  members ;  third,  clerks  ; 
fourth,  unskilled  workmen,  and,  fifth,  piece  workers.  There 
were  other  subdivisions  of  the  question  at  both  censuses,  but 
nothing  foreign  to  the  inquiry  of  1880  was  added  in  1890,  the 
intention  being  only  to  secure  a  complete  and  full  report.  As 
stated  in  the  census  reports,  "the  tendency  of  the  questions 
used  in  1 880  was  to  obtain  a  number  in  excess  of  the  average 
number  of  employes,  while  it  is  believed  the  questions  used  in 
1890  obtained  the  average    number.     The   questions   in    1890 
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also  tended  to  increase  the  amount  of  wages  as  compared  with 
1880,  and  secured  a  more  complete  return  of  the  ofificers,  firm 
members,  and  clerks  and  their  salaries."  This  is  a  correct 
theoretic  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  questions.  The  actual 
number  of  employes  and  the  amount  of  wages  that  were 
reported  in  answer  to  the  detail  question  of  1890  and  that 
would  not  have  been  reported  if  the  identical  question  of  1880 
had  been  used,  are  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  original  reports  of  1880  reveals  the  fact  that,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  as  well 
as  other  employes,  were  reported  indiscriminately  and  one 
lump  sum  given  as  wages  for  all.  It,  therefore,  would  be 
impossible  to  say  how  many,  or  what  proportion  of  the  wages, 
reported  in  1890  should  be  excluded  in  order  to  make  an 
exact  comparison  with  1880,  and  manifestly  improper  to  apply 
an  estimate  to  correct  either  set  of  figures  so  as  to  satisfy  our 
ideas  as  to  what  the  true  conditions  are. 

The  totals  for  the  two  censuses  are  the  results  of  inquiries 
designed  to  develop  the  same  facts ;  they  contain  the  same 
elements,  and  were  compiled  in  many  respects  by  the  application 
of  identical  methods,  and  their  presentation  side  by  side  with 
the  detail  figures  for  1890  and  the  full  explanatory  text  given 
in  the  final  reports  are  beyond  criticism  ;  certainly  the  charge  that 
they  were  designed  to  mislead  cannot  be  substantiated. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  presentation  of  ^484.49  as  the  average 
per  capita  wages  for  all  classes  of  employes,  or  $444.83  as  the 
average  for  the  employes  exclusive  of  officers,  firm  members, 
and  clerks,  in  comparison  with  $346.91  for  all  classes  in  1880,  is 
erroneous ;  also  that  the  division  of  the  total  wages  by  the 
average  number  employed  is  not  the  correct  method  of  obtaining 
the  average  wages. 

The  comparison  with  1880  is  not  affected  by  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  average,  because  that  was  the  same  at  both  cen- 
suses. We  have  seen  that  all  classes  were  included  in  1880, 
but  as  the  question  used  in  1890  may  have  developed  a  more 
complete  report  of  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  this  class 
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with  their  salaries  has  been  excluded  and  the  average  given  as 
^444.83.  Then  the  only  possible  factors  that  entered  into  this 
average  wage  of  S445  for  1890  that  would  possibly  tend  to 
abnormally  increase  it,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  S347 
for  1880,  and  which  could  not  be  eliminated  except  by  the 
application  of  an  arbitrary  estimate,  are  the  more  thorough 
enumeration  and  the  inclusion  of  additional  industries  previously 
referred  to  and  explained  ;  also  a  question  which  required  the 
classes  of  employes  and  their  wages  to  be  reported  separately ; 
and  the  greater  care,  if  any,  taken  in  the  editing  or  preparation 
of  the  schedules  for  tabulation. 

If  we  exclude  from  the  totals  for  1890  not  only  the  officers, 
firm  members,  and  clerks,  but  all  the  employes  and  the  wages 
paid  in  the  industries  that  were  possibly  omitted  or  not  thoroughly 
canvassed  in  1880,  we  still  have  an  average  annual  wage  of 
$429.47  for  1890.  This  average  is  evidently  still  too  high  for 
those  who  have  criticised  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  change  in 
the  form  of  the  question  has  had  any  material  effect  on  it,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  is  the 
item  of  all  others  that  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  report 
with  exactness :  it  was  the  item  most  readily  ascertained  at  both 
censuses.  This  being  the  case,  the  same  total  would  invariably 
be  given,  no  matter  whether  a  lump  sum  was  required,  as  in  1 880, 
or  an  itemized  statement,  as  in  1890.  Then,  having  eliminated 
the  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  as  a  class  that  was  pos- 
sibly more  fully  reported  in  1890,  we  have  left  as  an  abnormal 
factor,  so  far  as  the  questions  are  concerned,  that  part  which 
related  only  to  the  number  of  employes.  In  1880  the  greatest, 
the  least,  and  the  average  number  employed  during  the  year,  or 
the  time  in  operation,  were  required  to  be  reported.  In  189O 
the  average  number  only  was  required  to  be  reported  by  the 
classes  previously  enumerated. 

There  is  a  possibility,  which  is  explained  fully  in  the  final 
reports,  that  the  question  of  1890  resulted  in  securing  a  smaller 
number  of  employes  than  did  that  of  1880,  but  if  the  difference 
was  great  enough   to   make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the 
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average  wages,  it  was  not  detected  in  the  careful  examination 
and  comparison  made  by  the  census  office. 

The  method  of  editing  or  preparing  the  schedules  for  tabula- 
tion was  practically  the  same  at  the  two  censuses,  the  only  changes 
for  1890  being  those  necessitated  by  the  individual  schedules  and 
the  additional  checks  afforded  by  the  detail  questions.  Under 
no  circumstances,  except  when  a  clerical  error  was  apparent,  was 
the  amount  reported  as  wages  changed,  nor  was  the  number  of 
employes  increased  or  diminished  except  when  an  evident  error 
appeared. 

The  number  of  employes  and  the  total  wages  at  both  censuses 
are  substantially  as  reported  by  the  enumerators,  and  the  enume- 
rators of  1880  were  probably  as  intelligent  as  those  of  1890. 
Under  these  circumstances  for  the  department  to  apply  an  arbi- 
trary percentage  of  correction  to  either  the  total  or  average  wages 
would  have  been  worse  than  absurd.  A  personal  canvass  was  not 
made  with  the  intention  of  securing  results  that  would  be  cor- 
rected to  suit  the  ideas  of  anyone  concerning  the  amount  paid 
as  wages.  The  data  secured  by  this  canvass  have  been  honestly 
tabulated  and  presented.  They  are  the  only  data  that  can  be  relied 
on  as  showing  the  actual  facts. 

Whether  the  average,  the  total,  the  greatest,  or  the  least  num- 
ber of  employes  engaged  during  the  year  should  be  taken  as 
the  division  for  the  total  wages,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  average, 
is  a  subject  that  has  received  the  consideration  of  the  best  statis- 
ticians of  the  world,  and  they  have  invariably  taken  the  average 
number.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  it  further,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  wages  reported  were  paid  to  have  certain  positions 
of  employment  filled,  and  the  number  of  those  positions  is  probably 
the  true  divisor  for  the  total  wages ;  the  average  comes  nearer 
this  number  than  does  the  total  or  the  greatest  number.  But,  as 
carefully  explained  in  the  census  reports,  the  average  given  for 
wages  is  not  the  true  average  yearly  earning  per  workman. 
Because  of  the  constant  shifting  of  workmen  from  one  employer 
to  another,  and  other  contingencies  enumerated,  the  only  true 
way  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  earned  during  a  year  is  to  con- 
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suit  the  workman  himself  and  ascertain  from  him  the  amount  of 
wages  he  actually  received.  When  you  have  obtained  this  from 
all  the  workmen  in  the  country,  the  total  wages  may  be  divided 
by  the  total  number  and  the  true  average  earnings  ascertained. 
It  is  only  under  such  conditions  that  the  total  number  can  be 
correctly  used  as  a  divisor.  A  similar  division  may,  of  course, 
be  made  for  a  representative  number,  but  it  will  only  be  a  rep- 
resentative average  wage.  This  representative  average  is  the 
only  average  that  it  is  practicable  to  obtain,  and  it  is  given  in 
all  statistical  works  on  wages. 

A  serious  error  is  frequently  made  in  the  use  of  census  statis- 
tics by  blending  data  reported  in  answer  to  apparently  similar 
questions,  but  applied  to  entirely  different  lines  of  investigation. 
For  instance,  one  writer  states  :  "  There  is  another  important 
factor  in  this  problem  entirely  overlooked  by  Colonel  Wright. 
The  census  reports  as  adults  males  over  sixteen  and  females  over 
fifteen,  classifying  the  remainder  as  children.  In  ascertaining  the 
age,  however,  the  question  asked  at  the  last  census  called  for 
*  age  nearest  birthday,'  which  would  include  as  children  males 
under  sixteen  and  a  half,  females  under  fifteen  and  a  half.  At  the 
preceding  census  'age  last  birthday'  was  called  for,  which  would 
include  males  to  their  seventeenth  and  females  to  their  sixteenth 
birthday."  The  census  reports  that  classify  as  adults  males  over 
sixteen  and  females  over  fifteen  relate  entirely  to  the  statistics  of 
manufactures  as  reported  by  establishments.  The  latter  portion 
of  the  quotation  refers  to  questions  contained  in  the  general 
population  schedule.  The  two  have  no  connection  whatever. 
Colonel  Wright  had  reference  entirely  to  the  statistics  as  reported 
by  manufacturing  establishments,  and  in  them  the  question  as  to 
"age  nearest  birthday"  or  at  "last  birthday"  did  not  appear  at 
either  census.  The  writer  quoted  was  endeavoring  to  criticise 
the  statistics  of  population,  which  for  1890  show  the  number  of 
children  in  occupations  arranged  in  age-groups  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years,  inclusive,  instead  of  ten  to  fifteen,  as  at  prior  censuses. 
While  I  was  not  connected  with  the  compilation  of  the  statistics 
of  population,  it  appears    that  the  quinquennial  age  period  was 
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adopted  in  grouping  those  engaged  in  occupations  as  being  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  tabulation,  and  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing the  actual  facts  relative  to  the  employment  of  children. 
While  the  age  at  which  children  may  engage  in  occupations 
varies  according  to  the  laws  of  the  different  states,  the  majority 
of  the  states  have  fixed  the  age  of  non-employment  at  fourteen, 
or  some  year  under  that  age. 

The  census  office  has  published  the  total  annual  value  of  the 
products  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  as  59,372,437,283.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
is  wrong,  and  that  it  should  be  reduced  by  $5,162,044,076,  the 
cost  of  materials,  and  the  difference  $4, 2 10,393,207  given  as 
the  true  value  of  products.  This  latter  sum  comes  nearer  repre- 
senting the  enhanced  value  of  the  raw  materials,  or  the  value 
added  by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  labor,  and  other  manufactur- 
ing processes.  It  is  the  amount  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try by  manufacturing  processes,  but  it  is  not  the  true  value  of  the 
products  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country. 
One  writer  criticising  these  totals  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  two  values  had  been  published  in  official  reports  as  the  value 
of  the  products  of  industry,  yet  one  was  66  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  other,  and  that  the  public  was  expected  to  accept  both  as 
showing  the  same  thing.  The  public  will  accept  nothing  of  the 
kind,  though  the  writer  referred  to  may. 

Wm.  M.  Stuart, 

Late  Chief  of  Division  of  Manufactures,  Census  Office. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  RELIEF  AND  CARE  OF 
DEPENDENTS.  III. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  TRAMPS.« 

Legislation  concerning  those  without  a  legal  residence  in  a 
community  has  been  necessary  partly  to  definitely  locate  the 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  destitute,  partly  to  repress 
vagrancy  and  to  punish  the  tramp.  In  the  preceding  papers  we 
have  considered  the  legal  provision  for  the  care  of  the  resident 
poor.  In  this  paper  we  shall  consider  the  provisions  concerning 
the  immigrant  and  non-resident  poor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tramps  and  vagrants  on  the  other. 

I.    LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  NON-RESIDENT  PAUPERS. 

In  the  law  concerning  the  immigrant  and  non-resident  poor, 
we  meet  with  three  points  to  be  noticed,  viz. :  the  conditions  of  a 
legal  settlement  or  residence,  the  restrictions  on  immigration, 
and  the  provision  for  the  relief  and  removal  of  those  applying 
for  relief  in  a  community  in  which  they  have  no  legal  residence. 

Prefacing  these  remarks  with  the  facts  that  a  married  woman 
takes  the  residence  of  her  husband,  children  that  of  their  par- 
ents, bastard  children  usually  that  of  the  mother,  apprentices 
that  of  the  master,  and  that  an  unmarried  woman  gains  a  settle- 
ment like  a  man,  we  shall  notice  the  conditions  of  a  legal  res- 
idence or  settlement.' 

'  While  it  if  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  'a  discussion  of  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws,  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  laws  discussed  in  this  paper 
are  rarely  strictly  enforced.  Our  only  reason  for  giving  them  so  much  space  is  that  it 
is  often  as  well  to  state  what  exists  in  name  only  as  well  as  that  which  is  actually 
carried  out. 

'While  the  statement  made  holds  true  generally,  some  explanations  should  be 
made  and  a  number  of  exceptions  stated.  In  the  first  place,  if  her  husband  have  no 
legal  residence,  a  woman  takes  that  which  she  had  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  In  the 
second  place,  bastards  do  not  always  take  the  settlement  of  the  mother.     Under  the 
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The  conditions  for  securing  a  legal  settlement  are  designed 
to  fix  definitely  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  immigrant 
class  and  to  guard  against  those  transients  who  would  become  a 
burden  upon  the  community.  The  usual  requirement  is  that  the 
person  shall  have  resided  within  the  town  or  county  for  a  given 
time.'  This  is  the  only  condition  found  in  twenty  of  the  forty- 
old  common  law  a  bastard  had  neither  father  nor  mother.  Then  he  took  his  settle- 
ment from  the  place  of  his  birth.  A  few  of  the  older  commonwealths,  as  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  Jersey,  which  provided  settlement  regulations  while  holding  closely 
to  the  old  common  law,  still  retain  this  provision.  In  the  newer  states,  however,  it  is 
a  matter  of  statutory  regulation  that  the  bastard  child  shall  take  the  settlement  of  its 
mother.  As  to  the  settlement  of  apprentices,  another  exception  needs  to  be  made.  In 
a  number  of  states  an  apprentice  does  not  immediately  take  the  settlement  of  the 
master,  but  must  pass  through  one  year's  service.  Among  these  states  may  be  named 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 

'The  courts  have  construed  the  term  "residence"  in  various  ways.  In  some 
states  time  spent  in  a  penitentiary  or  a  hospital  for  the  insane  is  considered  as  time  in 
residence,  because  the  person  is  detained  by  law.  In  other  states  the  contrary  rule 
obtains.  In  some  cases  the  place  of  one's  employment  is  to  be  taken  as  his  residence. 
This  obtains  in  Illinois  {17,  ch.  107,  Kurd's  Statutes,  1895,  and  74  111.,  loi),  and  in 
Colorado,  where  the  Illinois  construction  has  been  taken  as  a  precedent.  In  New 
Hampshire  the  courts  have  held  (3  N.  H.,  203,  and  30  N.  H.,  71)  that  in  order  to  secure 
a  settlement  one  must  have  been  in  actual  residence  for  the  time  required.  In  Min- 
nesota (29  Minn.,  240)  likewise  "  continuous  residence  "  is  required.  Residence  in 
Iowa  (50  Iowa,  439)  means  "  personal  presence  in  a  fixed  permanent  abode."  In  Ver- 
mont (68  Vt.,  487),  Connecticut  (29  Conn.,  74),  and  Ohio  (2  Ohio  S.,  32)  it  has  been 
held  'that  one's  settlement  is  in  that  place  from  which  he  may  have  removed  if  he 
returns  there  at  intervals  and  would  return  there  in  case  of  unemployment.  It  is 
impossible  to  appreciate  these  rulings  when  thus  put,  but  when  applied  to  cases 
diverse  results  are  obtained. 

When  references  are  given  by  section  numbers  only,  it  is  understood  that  they 
refer  to  the  statutes  used  of  the  state  in  question.  The  statutes  used  were  given  in  a 
preceding  paper,  but  for  convenience's  sake  are  repeated  here.  They  are :  Ala., 
Code  of  1886;  Arizona,  R.  S.,  1887;  Ark.,  Sandell  and  Hill's  Digest,  1894;  Cal., 
Deering's  Code  and  Stat.,  1889;  Colo.,  Mill's  Annot.  Stat.,  1891 ;  Conn..  Gen.  Stat., 
1888;  Del.,  Rev.  Code,  1853,  as  amended  in  1893;  Fla.,  R.  S.,  1892;  Ga.,  Clarke, 
Cobb,  and  Irwin's  Code,  1882;  Idaho,  R.  S.,  1887;  111.,  Hurd's  R.  S.,  1895 ;  Ind., 
Horner's  A,  R.  S.,  1896  ;  Iowa,  Mcl.ain's  Annot.  Stat.,  1888  ;  Kan.,  Taylor's  Gen.  Stat. 
1889;  Ky.,  Barbour  and  Carroll's  Stat.,  1894;  La.,  Stat.,  1884;  Me.,  R.  S.,  1883; 
Md.,  Gen.  Laws.,  1888;  Mass.,  R.  S.,  1892;  Mich.,  Annot.  Stat.,  1882;  Minn.,  R.  S., 
1894  ;  Miss.,  Thompson,  Dillard,  and  Campbell's  Annot.  Code,  1892  ;  Mo.,  R.  S.,  1889; 
Mont.,  Annot.  Stat.,  1895;  Neb.,  Comp.  Stat.,  1895;  Nev.,  Bailey  and  Hammond's 
Gen.  Stat.,  1895  ;  N.  H.,  Pub.  Stat.,  1891  ;  N.  J.,  Gen.  Stat.,  1896  ;  N.  M.,  Comp. 
Laws,  1884;    N.  v.,  Birdseye's  R.  S.,  1890  ;  N.  C,  Code  of  1883;   N.  D.,  Rev.  Code, 
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eight  commonwealths.  In  the  western  states  having  such  a 
requirement  the  time  is  noticeably  short.  In  the  northern  and 
eastern  states  it  is  longer.  In  twelve  states,  eleven  of  them 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  residence  required  in  a  town  or 
county  is  from  one  to  six  months,  while  in  nine  states,  six  of 
which  belong  to  the  north  central  group,  it  is  one  year.'  In 
Virginia  three  years'  residence  is  an  alternative  for  one  year's 
residence  without  public  relief.' 

Eight  states,  including  Virginia  already  mentioned,  have  a 
condition  of  self-maintenance  or  maintenance  without  public 
relief,  in  addition  to  the  time  qualification.^  A  number  of  the 
eastern  states  have  a  property  qualification.  This  is  handed  down 
from  the  colonial  period,  where  it  had  been  copied  from  the 
English  law.*    In  ten  states,  all  southern  and  western  (Maryland, 

189s ;  Ohio,  Caique's  R.  S.,  1890;  Ore.,  Hill's  Annot.  Laws,  1892;  Oklahoma,  R. 
S. ;  Pcnn.,  Brightly  Purdon's  Digest;  R.  I.,  Gen.  Laws,  1896  ;  S.  C,  Gen.  Laws  and 
Civ.  Code,  1882 ;  S.  D.,  Ter.  Code  of  Dakota,  1887  ;  Tenn.,  Code  of  1884  ;  Tex^ 
Sayle's  Stat.,  1888;  Utah,  Comp.  Stat.,  1888';  Vt.,  R.  S.,  1880 ;  Va.,  Code  of  1887; 
Wash.,  Laws  and  Code  of  1896  ;  W.  Va.,  Code  of  1891  ;  Wis.,  R.  S.,  1887 ;  Wye, 
Hill's  Annot.  Laws,  1892.  References  to  decisions  and  to  acts  passed  since  the 
statutes  used  were  compiled  are  given  in  full. 

*  In  Nebraska  a  pauper  is  chargeable  to  the  county  in  which  he  resided  thirty 
days  previous  to  his  application  for  relief  (3936).  In  Montana  (3209)  and  Colorado 
(3392)  sixty  days'  residence  is  required  ;  in  Oklahoma  (3647),  North  Dakota  (1478), 
South  Dakota  (2144),  Wyoming  (1956),  and  Oregon  (3948),  ninety  days;  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi (3144),  Kansas  (4031),  Nevada  (1987),  and  Washington  (1601),  six  months. 
One  year's  residence  is  required  in  West  Virginia  (5,  C.  46),  North  Carolina  (3543), 
Tennessee  (2691),  Michigan  (1787),  Indiana  (6070),  Illinois  (17,  C.  107),  Minnesota 
(1954 1.  Missouri  (7329).  and  Iowa  (2139). 

"876. 

sin  order  to  secure  a  legal  settlement  in  New  York  (16,  p.  2259),  Virginia  (K76), 
Ohio  (1492),  and  Wisconsin  (1500),  the  person  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  county 
(or  town)  one  year,  and  have  received  no  public  relief  during  that  time.  In  South 
Carolina  (880),  Connecticut  (3288),  Maine  (i,  ch.  24),  and  New  Jeisey  (Act  of  April  14, 
1 891),  the  same  condition  is  found,  except  that  the  period  is  three  years,  four  years,  five 
years,  and  ten  years,  respectively.  In  New  Jersey  this  period  of  ten  years*  residence 
without  receiving  public  relief  may  be  reduced  to  one  year.  Upon  entering  a  town  the 
person  may  notify  the  overseers  of  ihe  fact,  and,  if  they  approve,  he  gains  a  settlement 
in  one  year.  The  overseers  may  refuse  to  approve,  and,  returning  his  notice,  may 
remove  him  from  the  town  at  any  time  within  the  twelve  months.  If  not  removed,  a 
person  giving  such  notice  gains  a  settlement  with  one  year's  residence. 

4  In  Massachusetts  (1,2,  ch.  83)  holding  office  one  year,  possessing  a  freehold 
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Florida,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  California),  no  settlement  qualification  what- 
ever is  found.  Georgia,  while  having  no  definite  settlement  qual- 
ification, has  a  law  making  one  liable  for  the  support  of  a  pauper 
when  removed  to  a  county  in  order  to  secure  public  support 
there  for  him/  Similarly  in  Arkansas  the  poor  authorities  are 
not  responsible  for  the  care  of  any  who  may  have  removed  in 
order  to  secure  public  support.^  In  Vermont  the  old  settlement 
law  has  been  repealed  and  a  mere  residence  qualification  sub- 
stituted for  it.3 

and  living  thereon  three  years,  or  five  years'  residence  in  the  town,  with  the  payment 
of  a  poll-tax  for  three  years,  is  required.  In  New  Hampshire  (1-4,  ch.  83)  not  only  is 
self-maintenance  (maintenance  without  public  relief)  necessary,  but  also  the  payment 
of  taxes  on  real  estate  of  the  value  of  $150  or  personal  property  of  the  value  of  $250, 
for  four  years,  or  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax  for  seven  consecutive  years.  (See  also  3 
N.  H.,  203,  and  30  N.  H.,  71.) 

In  Rhode  Island  (i,  ch.  78)  the  requirement  is  the  payment  of  taxes  for  five  years 
on  a  freehold  worth  $200,  or  the  ownership  of  an  estate  netting  ^^20  per  year,  for  three 
years.  In  Delaware  (12,  ch.  46)  holding  office  one  year,  paying  poor  rates  for  two 
consecutive  years,  paying  $50  rent  on  property  or  owning  ^100  of  real  property, 
together  with  one  year's  residence,  is  necessary.  The  provision  in  Pennsylvania  (50, 
p.  1705)  differs  from  this  only  in  that  the  payment  of  rent  need  be  but  $10,  instead 
of  I50. 

New  Jersey  also  had  a  property  qualification  similar  to  these  given,  but  in  189 1 
the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  abolish  it.  The  last  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  also,, 
considered  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  highly  complex  and  useless  law  of  that  state 
and  the  substitution  of  one  year's  residence  without  public  relief  for  it,  but  the  measure 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  through. 

*  The  law  provides  (769)  that  when  a  pauper  is  removed  "for  the  purpose  of  bur- 
dening some  other  community,  the  person  so  engaged  shall  be  personally  liable  for 
the  support  of  the  pauper  in  the  county  where  he  locates."  If  such  person  be  insol- 
vent, the  county  from  which  the  pauper  is  removed  becomes  liable  (768). 

'  Section  860  provides  that  each  county  shall  be  liable  for  the  relief  and  support 
of  any  needy  poor  "who  have  not  removed  from  any  other  county  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  the  charge  of  keeping  them  on  any  county  other  than  the  one  in  which  they 
last  lived." 

3  In  1886  the  old  law  whereby  four  years' residence  without  public  relief  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  settlement  was  repealed.  Now  only  a  residence  qualification  is 
found.  "  To  retain  a  residence  under  the  pauper  law  there  must  be  a  definite  inten- 
tion to  return  and  a  place  to  which  the  person  has  a  right  to  return"  (68  Vt.,  487) 
"  Transients  "  are  to  be  relieved  where  they  are  and  returned  to  the  place  where  they 
resided  sixty  days  previous  to  their  application  for  relief.  So  Vermont,  while  repeal- 
ing her  old  law,  has  substituted  for  it  a  measure  definitely  fixing  the  responsibility 
for  "transients."     (See  Act  of  November  24,  1886,  and  No.  55,  Acts  of  1892.) 
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Perhaps,  before  we  proceed  to  the  laws  against  the  migration 
of  paupers,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the  retention  of  a  settle- 
ment when  once  gained.  As  a  rule  a  settlement  is  retained  until 
a  new  one  is  gained,  or  until  the  person  has  been  absent  from  his 
settlement  sufficiently  long  to  have  secured  a  new  one  elsewhere. 
In  some  states,  however,  absence  does  not  forfeit  a  settlement 
unless  another  has  actually  been  secured.  In  a  few  states  a  set- 
tlement is  not  lost  until  a  new  one  has  been  gained  within  the 
state.' 

As  was  noted  above,  in  New  Jersey  a  person  likely  to  become 
dependent  may  be  removed  before  he  secures  a  settlement.  A 
number  of  states  have  similar  provisions.'  In  this  we  find  a 
further  restriction  on  removing  and  securing  a  new  settlement. 
In  these  states,  if  one  is  about  to  become  dependent,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  poor  authorities  to  report  him  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  His  condition  is  investigated,  and  upon  the  decision  of 
the  court,  unless,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  security  for  his  support  can 
be  given,  he  is  removed  to  his  place  of  settlement.  Similarly, 
in  Iowa  the  county  supervisors  or  the   township  trustee   may 

*  Thus  the  statutes  of  Oklahoma  (3648),  Indiana  (6070),  Wisconsin  (1500),  Kansas 
(4031),  North  Dakota  (1478),  and  South  Dakota  (2144),  have  the  provision  that  one 
settlement  is  lost  when  a  new  one  has  been  secured,  or  after  a  willful  and  continuous 
absence  sufficiently  long  to  have  gained  a  settlement  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Maine  (3,  ch.  24),  Connecticut  (4  Conn.,  114),  Pennsylvania  (2  Sup.  Court,  259), 
Ohio  (1493),  and  Iowa  (2140),  we  find  the  one  settlement  retained  until  a  new  one  is 
secured  ;  while  in  Massachusetts  (3,  ch.  84),  New  Hampshire  (7,  ch.  83),  and  Illinois 
(25  111.,  125)  one  settlement  is  retained  until  another  is  secured  within  the  state,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  in  the  meantime  one  may  have  been  secured  in  some  other  state. 

In  locating  the  responsibility  for  a  "  transient "  it  is  very  frequently  found  that  he 
has  no  settlement.  Thus  if  one  leaves  a  settlement  in  Indiana  or  Wisconsin  and  is 
absent  for  a  year,  he  loses  his  right  to  relief  there,  although  he  has,  in  all  probability, 
not  become  entitled  to  public  relief  elsewhere.  If  he  start  from  Maine  or  Massachu- 
setts, however,  there  must  always  be  some  place  from  which  he  is  entitled  to  public 
relief. 

■Besides  in  New  Jersey  (Sec.  17,  Act  of  April  14,  1891),  this  provision  is  found 
in  Rhode  Island  (i  1-14.  ch.  81),  Pennsylvania  (58,  p.  1706),  West  Virginia  (10.  ch.  46), 
Virginia  (878),  Delaware  (13,  ch.  48),  and  Indiana  (6079).  It  came  originally  from 
the  old  English  law,  having  been  incorporated  there  in  1662.  In  England  the  provi- 
sion  led  to  so  much  abuse  that  it  was  stricken  from  the  law  in  1795.  Perhaps  it  is 
never  enforced  in  any  of  our  commonwealths. 
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"warn"  such  a  one,  whereupon  he  cannot  secure  a  settlement.* 
In  Missouri  a  person  migrating  in  order  to  secure  public  relief 
cannot  become  an  "inhabitant."^  However,  in  this  state,  in  the 
administration  of  relief,  the  court  may,  at  his  discretion,  disre- 
gard settlement  qualifications. 

To  avoid  being  burdened  with  paupers,  cripples,  defectives, 
and  others  landed  by  the  steamship  companies,  most  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  states  have  statutes  requiring  the  captains  of  ves- 
sels to  give  bond  for  the  support  of,  in  some  cases  all  non-resi- 
dent defectives,  in  others,  of  all  non-residents,  landed. 3  In 
Rhode  Island  the  law  extends  to  railroad  companies.  These 
really  form  a  part  of  our  immigration  laws. 

The  laws  directed  against  the  migration  of  paupers  are  of 
three  kinds  according  as  they  are  directed,  (i)  against  bring- 
ing a  pauper  into  a  county  or  town  in  which  he  has  no  settle- 
ment, or  (2)  against  the  poor  authorities  and  prohibiting  the 
removal  of  a  pauper  in  order  to  avoid  supporting  him,  or  (3) 
particularly  against  "interstate  migration."  However,  they  all 
have  the  one  purpose  of  checking  the  tendency  of  communities 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  support  of  their  poor. 

In  as  many  as  nineteen  states,^  mostly  northern,  we  find  it 
unlawful  to  bring  a  person  about  to  become  dependent  into  a 
county  or  town  (according  as  the  "county"  or  the  "town  sys- 
tem" prevails)  of  which  he  is  not  a  legal  resident  with  the  inten- 
tion of  there   securing  his   support.^     As  a  rule  the  offending 

'2142,  2143.  '7329. 

'Such  provisions  are  found  in  Massachusetts  (1-4,  ch.  84),  New  Hampshire  (16, 
17,  ch.  85),  Rhode  Island  (2-9,  ch.  80),  New  Jersey  (2,  p.  251 1),  Pennsylvania  (i-S, 
p.  loio),  Delaware  (16,  17,  ch.  48),  Georgia  (769),  Mississippi  (3164,  3165),  and  Ala- 
bama (1470).  The  bond  usually  covers  a  period  of  years  closely  corresponding  to  the 
time  required  for  securing  a  settlement.     Refusal  to  give  bond  is  subject  to  fine. 

^  These  states  are  New  Hampshire  (il,  ch.  85),  Vermont  (2844),  Maine  (49,  ch. 
24),  Rhode  Island  (i,  ch.  80),  New  York  (46,47,  p.  2265),  South  Carolina  (887),  Geor- 
gia (767,  768),  Kentucky  (3922),  Michigan  (1767),  Illinois  (13,  ch.  107),  Ohio  (986- 
993),  North  Dakota  (1508-1510),  South  Dakota  (2176,  2177),  Nebraska  (3941),  Wyo- 
ming (1958),  Colorado  (3395).  Nevada  (1991).  Oregon  (3952),  and  Washington  (1595). 

5  The  qualification  of  intent  is  very  important.  Bringing  a  pauper  into  a  county 
or  town  or  into  the  state  is  unlawful  only  if  there  is  a  definite  intention  to  make  such 
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party  forfeits  a  fixed  sum  for  the  support  of  such  a  pauper,  or  is 
fined  or  imprisoned  and  charged  with  his  support  or  removal.* 

Of  the  states  named  in  connection  with  the  above,  the  stat- 
utes of  New  York,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 
also  apply  to  the  removal  of  a  pauper  from  his  place  of  settle- 
ment in  order  to  avoid  supporting  him.  In  Connecticut,  Kansas, 
and  Wyoming  it  is  unlawful  to  remove  a  pauper  from  his  settle- 
ment.* In  Connecticut  and  Wyoming  no  penalty  is  attached. 
In  Kansas  there  is  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $100,  or  imprisonment 
not  longer  than  a  year. 

A  number  of  states  have  enacted  particularly  severe  legisla- 
tion against  "interstate  migration."  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  make  it  unlawful  to  bring  a  pauper 
into  the  state  with  the  intention  of  causing  him  to  be  there  pub- 
licly supported.3     In  Vermont  the  migrating  pauper  himself  is 

person  a  public  charge  there,  and  in  a  prosecution  such  an  intention  must  be  estab- 
lished. The  statutes  of  Maine  (Act  of  1891),  Rhode  Island  (i,  ch.  80),  South  Caro- 
lina (887),  Michigan  (1767,  1776),  Ohio  (985),  Illinois  (13,  ch.  107),  Wisconsin  (1515). 
Minnesota  (1968),  Nebraska  (3941),  Nevada  (1991),  and  Oregon  (3952),  apply  to  only 
those  cases  where  the  act  is  done  knowingly  and  with  malicious  intent.  Also,  in 
Massachusetts  (16  Mass.,  393  ;  18  Mass.,  465),  Vermont  (50  Vt.,  173),  New  York  (8 
Wend,  672),  and  New  Hampshire  (45  N.  H.,  181),  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that 
such  malicious  intent  must  be  established.  This  condition  may  perhaps  render  the 
law  almost  worthless.  Under  the  law  applying  to  the  removal  of  a  pauper  to  avoid 
supporting  him  conviction  would  not  be  so  difficult. 

*  The  penalties  in  the  several  states  are  as  follows :  Illinois;  Nebraska,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Nevada,  a  forfeit  of  $100;  in  Colorado  a  forfeit  of  $200;  in  Ohio  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  550;  in  Maine  and  South  Carolina  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $100 ; 
in  Wyoming  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $100;  in  Vermont  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $500, 
and  the  costs  of  support  or  removal ;  in  North  and  South  Dakota  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  ^100,  or  imprisonment  not  longer  than  a  year,  or  both ;  in  Michigan  a  fine  of 
not  to  exceed  $100,  or  ninety  days  in  jail,  or  both ;  in  New  Hampshire  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $200,  or  imprisonment  m  jail  not  longer  than  six  months ;  in  Rhode  Island  a 
forfeit  of  $100,  or  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $20  together  with  the  costs  of  removal ;  in 
New  York  a  forfeit  of  S50  and  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $100,  or  imprisonment  not 
longer  than  six  months,  or  both.  In  Georgia  a  person  removing  a  pauper  in  order  to 
secure  his  support  becomes  personally  liable  for  such  support.  So,  too,  in  Kentucky 
the  law  provides  that  the  guilty  person  shall  give  bond  for  the  poor  person  brought 
in,  or  is  fined  not  to  exceed  $100. 

•33J0;  4065,4066;  1958. 

S31,  ch.  84;  13,  ch.  85;  2843;  1891 ;  81,  p.  2269;  57,  p.  1706:  12.  ch.  46;  1515 
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fined  not  to  exceed  $20,  or  imprisoned  not  longer  than  six 
months,  when  entering  the  state  in  order  to  secure  public 
support.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  where  there  is  no  special 
legislation  against  "interstate  migration,"  the  law  against  bring- 
ing a  pauper  into  a  county  or  town  in  which  he  has  no  settle- 
ment applies. 

When  we  turn  to  the  treatment  of  the  non-resident  poor,  we 
find  the  provisions  various.  As  was  noticed,  ten  states  have  no 
settlement  requirement,  and,  consequently,  no  distinction  of 
persons  as  resident  and  non-resident.  Of  these,  Utah  expressly 
provides  that  "transients,"  as  well  as  others,  shall  be  cared  for 
by  the  several  counties.^  As  was  also  noticed,  the  counties  of 
Arkansas  and  Georgia  are  not  responsible  for  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  non-residents  removing  in  order  to  secure  public  support. 
In  Missouri  the  court  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  to  provide 
for  the  poor  may,  at  his  discretion,  disregard  all  settlement 
requirements.  Were  he  to  regard  them,  no  provision  would  be 
found  for  the  care  and  removal  of  the  non-resident.  The  state 
of  Tennessee  makes  the  distinction  between  the  "resident"  and 
the  "non-resident"  poor,  and  admits  the  former  to  the  alms- 
house, but  no  special  provision  is  found  for  the  relief  or  removal 
of  the  latter.^  The  remaining  states  make  special  provision  for 
either  the  support  or  removal  of  non-resident  dependents. 

It  will  be  well  to  distinguish  between  two  classes  of  non-res- 
idents, viz.:  (i)  those  who  have  no  known  residence  in  the  state, 
and  (2)  those  who  have  a  residence  in  some  town  or  county  of 
the  state  other  than  that  which  they  are  in.  We  shall  first 
notice  the  provisions  concerning  the  former  class. 

The  residence  of  a  person  of  this  former  class  may  or  may 

1968.  In  Massachusetts  and  "West  Virginia  a  person  bringing  a  pauper  into  the  state 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $ico ;  in  Minnesota,  a  forfeit  of  $50,  and  a  fine  of 
not  to  exceed  5ioo,  or  imprisonment  not  longer  than  three  months ;  in  Wisconsin  and 
New  York,  a  forfeit  of  $50,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  a  forfeit  of  $75,  together  with  the 
expense  of  his  removal  or  support ;  in  Maine,  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $300,  or  impris- 
onment not  longer  than  one  year,  with  all  costs  of  support ;  and  in  New  Hampshire, 
a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  5500f  or  imprisonment  not  longer  than  one  year,  or  both, 
together  with  the  costs  of  support. 

M87.  "2114. 
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not  be  known.  A  number  of  states  make  it  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience  to  care  for  those  who  are  residents  of  another  state 
or  to  remove  them  to  their  residence,  the  implication  of  the  law 
being  that,  if  they  have  no  residence,  or  if  they  have  one  and 
are  not  removed  to  it,  they  are  to  be  cared  for.  In  this  group 
we  find  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Iowa.'  In  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Kansas  it  is  made  discretion- 
ary with  the  poor  authorities  to  care  for  those  whose  settle- 
ment cannot  be  established."  This  discretion,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  the  sick,  who  must  be  cared  for.  In  the  seven 
states  of  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Oregon  all  non-residents  of  this  class  are  to  be 
cared  for.  In  New  York  and  Michigan  their  removal  is  explic- 
itly prohibited.3 

When  this  class  of  non-residents  is  cared  for,  it  is  in  most 
cases  done  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  county  in  which  they 
may  be.  There  are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  this,  however. 
In  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Oregon  such  expense  is  recovered 
from  the  state.-*  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York 
have  made  state  provision  for  their  care.  Massachusetts  has  a 
state  almshouse  in  which  all  such  as  can  be  removed  are  cared 
for  under  the  direction  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and  char- 
ity. Such  as  cannot  be  removed  are  cared  for  by  the  town  over- 
seers and  the  expense  recovered  from  the  state.s  Rhode  Island 
also  has  a  state  almshouse,  in  which  state  paupers  (also,  by  spe- 
cial contract,  some  town  paupers)  are  cared  for  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  board    of  charities  and  corrections.^     Those 

«  38,  ch,  84  ;  32f  2  ;  19,  ch.  85  ;  58,  p.  1706  ;  10,  ch.  46  ;  13,  ch.  48  ;  969 ;  2141. 
In  every  case,  except  in  Connecticut,  the  statutes  authorize  the  removal  of  paupers  to 
their  settlements  only.  In  Connecticut,  however,  they  authorize  the  removal  of  a  pau- 
per to  his  settlement  in  some  other  state  or  to  the  boundary  of  the  state  through  whick 
the  pauper  entered  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

'  3655 :  M84 ;  2151;  4038.  » 13-43.  ch.  33.  •  126,  ch.  79. 

J  Act  of  1887,  and  38  Me.,  472  ;  90,  91,  ch.  225  ;  Acts  of  1896 ;  1769  ;  6077 ;  16. 
ch.  107;  1517;  3950. 

430,  ch.  24,  and  Act  of  1887  ;  331 1;  3950.  Non-residents  are  a  state  charge  ia 
Connecticut  for  six  months,  after  which  period  they  become  local  charges. 
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persons  not  having  a  county  residence  of  sixty  days  in  New 
York  are  state  charges  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state  board  of  charities.  The  state  has  no  almshouse,  but  has 
selected  fifteen  county  almshouses  at  which  its  charges  are 
kept.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  the  pauper  becomes 
chargeable  to  the  county  in  which  he  became  dependent.' 

Thus  we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  states,  those 
making  special  provision  for  this  class  leave  much  of  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  poor  authorities,  and  the  matter  is  largely  one 
of  convenience.  Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  legal  pro- 
vision, the  treatment  of  non-residents  of  the  second  class  — 
those  having  a  legal  settlement  in  some  town  or  county  of  the 
state  —  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  mere 
convenience.  Here  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  necessities  of  the  indigent  person  and  to  remove  him 
to  his  place  of  settlement,  both  relief  and  removal  being  at  the 
expense  of  the  place  of  settlement.  The  details  of  the  pro- 
visions for  this  second  class  are  diverse. 

The  most  highly  developed  provisions  are  that  the  non-resi- 
dent applicant  shall  be  given  temporary  relief  and  notice  of  his 
indigence  be  sent  to  the  authorities  of  his  place  of  settlement. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  notice  the  authorities  must  remove  the  indi- 
gent to  his  settlement  and  pay  all  costs  of  his  temporary  relief. 
This  provision  is  found  in  some  sixteen  states,  mostly  northern 
and  eastern.^  The  regulations  are  such  as  to  cause  early  notice 
of  the  person's  indigence  to  be  given  and  to  effect  his  removal 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  notice. 3 

'31,  ch.  463,  Acts  of  1896. 

'  Massachusetts  (29,  ch.  84  );  Connecticut  (3304-3306  );  Vermont  (Act  of  April  14, 
1886);  Maine  (4,  ch.  24);  New  Hampshire  (l,  13,  ch.  84);  Rhode  Island  (29,  ch.  79); 
New  York  (18,  p.  2259);  South  Carolina  (883-886);  Michigan  (1768-1770);  Ohio 
(Act  of  1892);  Illinois  (16,  ch.  107);  Wisconsin  (1513,  and  51  Wis.,  185);  Nebraska 
(3937);  Iowa(2i44-2i46);  Nevada  (1988-1989);  and  Colorado  (3391-3394). 

3  The  intent  of  the  law  is  that  notice  of  a  non-resident's  indigence  shall  be  given 
the  authorities  of  his  place  of  settlement  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that,  upon  the  receipt 
thereof,  such  authorities  shall  remove  the  indigent  person  without  delay.  Some  states 
have  definitely  limited  the  time  for  which  recovery  for  expense  of  relief  may  be  had. 
For  example,  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  this  limit  is  ninety  days.     On  the 
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A  few  states  provide  that  a  county  shall  relieve  an  indigent 
non-resident  and  remove  him  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  the 
expense  of  both  relief  and  removal  being  recovered.* 

In  a  number  of  states,  on  the  other  hand,  "common  prac- 
tice" seems  to  have  been  enacted  into  law.  They  have  the  pro- 
vision that  a  non-resident  indigent  shall  be  cared  for  or  else 
removed  to  his  settlement."  Whether  one  shall  be  cared  for  or 
removed  depends  upon  which  is  the  more  convenient.  In  Okla- 
homa, Indiana,  the  two  Dakotas,  and  Kansas  it  is  expressly  a 
matter  of  convenience.  The  sick,  however,  are  in  no  case  to  be 
removed.3 

When  a  town  or  county  is  notified  by  another  town  or 
county  of  the  indigence  of  one  of  its  residents,  it  must  remove 
him  or  else,  if  it  feels  aggrieved,  protest  his  residence.  When  a 
pauper  is  removed  by  a  town  or  county  to  his  reputed  settle- 
ment, he  must  be  received,  but  such  action  may  be  protested. 
Settlement  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  all  protests  are  decided  by 
the  court  or  by  a  body  authorized  to  decide  such  cases."* 

other  hand,  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire 
provide  that  a  pauper  must  be  removed  or  his  settlement  protested  within  sixty  days, 
or  protest  of  residence  or  expense  is  debarred.  In  Rhode  Island  protest  is  limited  to 
forty  days;  in  South  Carolina,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  thirty  days.  In  Ohio 
Nevada,  and  Colorado  paupers  are  to  be  removed  immediately. 

*  Pennsylvania  (7  Kulp.,  I99,and  12  C.  C,  305);  Delaware  (13,  ch.  48);  North  Caro- 
lina (3540-3546);  Mississippi  (3145-3147);  Minnesota  (1965);  Oregon  (3950);  and 
Wyoming  (1957).  In  Pennsylvania  such  expense  can  be  recovered  only  when  the 
pauper  has  been  removed  to  his  settlement  with  reasonable  promptness.  In  Dela- 
ware such  recovery  is  definitely  limited  to  six  months.  In  Minnesota  the  pauper  is  to 
be  warned  to  leave  the  county,  and,  if  he  does  not  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  is 
to  be  removed. 

•New  Jersey  (17,  23,  Act  of  1891);  West  Virginia  (10,  ch.  46);  Virginia  (878); 
Oklahoma  (3657-3665);  Indiana  (6079);  North  Dakota  (1485-1486);  South  Dakota 
(2151-2161);  Kansas  (4040-4050);  Washington  (1603);  and  Montana  (3209-3211). 

In  Washington,  as  in  Minnesota,  a  non-resident  applying  for  relief  is  to  be  warned 
by  the  constable  to  leave  the  county.     If  he  does  not  leave,  he  is  to  be  removed. 

'In  New  Jersey  (8,  Act  of  April  14,  1891),  Indiana  (6089),  and  Kansas  the 
expense  incurred  in  the  care  of  the  sick  is  recovered  from  the  place  of  settlement.  In 
other  cases  it  seems  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  county  caring  for  the  sick.  The 
courts  of  Dakota  have  held  (i  S.  D.,  131)  that  the  expense  incurred  in  caring  for  the 
tick  could  not  be  recovered. 

4  In  a  few  states  disputes  between  towns  are  settled  by  bodies  other  than  the  court. 
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II.       LEGISLATION    CONCERNING    TRAMPS. 

Under  the  topic  of  legislation  concerning  tramps  and 
vagrants,  we  have  to  do  not  so  much  with  a  question  of  public 
relief  as  of  the  repression  of  "frauds"  and  the  punishment  of 
those  who  would  live  upon  private  charity.  A  "tramp,"  in  the 
popular  sense,  is  one  who  goes  from  place  to  place  begging. 
The  statutes  of  the  several  states,  however,  apply  the  term 
"tramp"  to  able-bodied  persons  roaming  from  place  to  place, 
asking  or  subsisting  upon  charity.  The  term  "vagrant"  is  used 
to  include  tramps,  able-bodied  beggars,  petty  gamblers,  and 
others  living  without  work.  Here,  however,  we  shall  consider 
the  vagrancy  laws  only  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  tramps  and 
"common  beggars." 

Recurring  for  a  moment  to  the  statutory  use  of  the  term 
"tramp,"  let  us  notice  the  classes  excluded  from  it.  These  are 
minors,  females,  and  such  males  as  from  defect  or  incapacity  are 
unable  to  perform  manual  labor.  The  age  limit  for  minors  varies 
in  the  different  states,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years.' 
Persons  not  yet  arrived  at  this  age,  if  found  wandering  about, 
are  usually  cared  for  as  dependent  children  or  sent  to  the  reform 
school  as  incorrigibles.  In  Kentucky  and  Missouri  young  vagrants 
are  to  be  bound  out.''  Neither  does  the  law  usually  apply  to 
females.     Throughout  the  South  and  West  tramps  are  punished 

This  is  the  case  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  where  cases  of  dispute  between  towns  are 
decided  by  the  superintendents  of  the  poor.  The  court  in  which  the  protest  is  filed 
and  heard  is  usually  that  of  the  county  asking  the  removal  of  or  removing  the  pauper. 
To  avoid  needless  friction,  protests  are  in  many  instances,  when  made,  to  be  filed 
within  a  few  days  of  notification,  and  if  protest  is  not  made  within  such  period,  it  is 
barred.  This  time  is  two  months  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Maine;  forty 
days  in  Rhode  Island  ;  thirty  days  in  South  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa ;  twenty 
days  in  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Kansas ;  and  ten  days 
in  Michigan  and  New  York. 

*  In  Massachusetts  {38,  ch.  207)  and  New  Hampshire  (7,  ch.  286)  the  law  applies 
to  males  over  seventeen ;  in  Vermont  (3967),  Connecticut  (1551),  Rhode  Island  (36, 
ch.  28),  Delaware  (Act  of  March  27,  1879),  Wisconsin  (1547),  and  Iowa  (Act  of  May 
3,  1890),  to  those  over  sixteen;  and  in  Maine  (21,  ch.  128),  North  Carolina  (3833), 
Indiana  (2135),  and  Ohio  (6995)  to  those  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

•4762;  8850. 
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under  the  vagrancy  laws  applying  to  able-bodied  males.*  The 
northern  and  eastern  states  usually  make  an  exception  of  the 
blind  and  the  otherwise  defective.* 

A  further  limitation  of  the  term  is  found  in  several  states 
where  the  law  applies  to  those  begging  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
city,  town,  or  county.  In  Connecticut  the  law  applies  to  males 
begging  beyond  the  limits  of  their  city .3  In  Rhode  Island  and 
Wisconsin  the  law  applies  to  those  begging  in  a  town,  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  to  those  begging  in  a  county  other  than  that  of  their 
legal  settlement.^  In  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  it  applies  to 
those  strolling  about  without  a  fixed  abode,  and  having  no  occu- 
pation.'  In  New  Jersey  the  law  applies  to  non-residents  who  go 
about  begging,  or  who,  having  no  visible  means  of  support,  can- 
not give  a  good  account  of  themselves.^  However,  in  Connec- 
ticut, cities  have  power  to  restrain  and  punish  begging,  while  in 
all  other  states,  save  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  all  beggars  not 
included  under  the  term  "tramps"  are  held  to  be  vagrants  and 
receive  punishment  similar  to  that  of  tramps. 

While  the  term  "tramp"  is  thus  limited,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  further  legislation  to  supplement  that  against 
"tramps."  Cities  and  towns  (villages)  usually  have  power  to  regu- 
late, restrain,  and  punish  street  begging.  In  a  few  states  all 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  left  to  them.     This  is  the  case  in 

*  Wc  may  quote  parts  of  the  vagrancy  laws  of  Montana  and  Colorado  as  typical. 
That  of  Montana  (1155)  declares  (i)  "every  person  without  visible  means  of  living, 
who  has  the  physical  ability  to  work,  and  who  does  not  seek  employment,  or  labor 
when  employment  is  offered  him,"  and  (2)  "every  healthy  beggar  who  solicits  alms, 
as  a  business,"  etc.,  to  be  a  vagrant.  That  of  Colorado  (1362)  reads:  "Any  person 
able  to  work  and  support  himself  in  some  honest  calling,  who  shall  be  found  loitering 
or  strolling  about,  frequenting  public  places,  or  where  liquor  is  sold,  begging,  or 
leading  an  immoral  or  profligate  course  of  life,  or  not  having  any  visible  means  of 
support,  shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant " 

•In  Msssachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
North  Carolina,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  the  law  applies  neither  to  the  blind,  to  females, 
nor  to  minors.  In  Pennsylvania  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
otherwise  defective  are  excepted,  as  are  the  disabled  and  incapable  in  Virginia  (884). 
See  the  references  given  above. 

'1551.  S|,p.  2066;  275. 

♦36,  ch.  381  ;  1547'*;  2135;  6995-  •Act  of  April  19,  1876. 
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Texas,  Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Kansas.'  In  two  states,  Alabama  and  Oregon, "^  no  legislation 
whatever  upon  the  subject  has  been  found. 

Turning  now  to  the  punishment  of  tramps,  we  find  that  in 
the  two  states  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  misdemeanants,  and  are,  therefore,  not  punishable  at 
all.  In  the  former  state  "every  overseer  [of  the  poor]  shall 
exert  himself  to  prevent  any  person  from  going  about  begging 
or  straying  in  any  street  or  other  place  to  beg.  Every  such 
person,  if  properly  a  county  charge,  shall  immediately  be  taken 
up  and  conveyed  to  the  place  of  the  general  reception  for  the 
poor  of  the  county  in  which  he  may  be,  if  there  be  one."  If  not 
properly  a  county  charge  (if  he  have  no  settlement  in  that 
county),  he  is  to  be  removed  to  his  place  of  settlement.^  In 
Kentucky  the  county  judge  is  to  send  all  persons  found  beg- 
ging to  the  poorhouse  along  with  other  indigents.'^  This  provi- 
sion is  supplemented  in  this  state,  however,  by  the  vagrancy 
law.  Vagrancy  is  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  vagrant  may  be 
bound  out  or  sold  into  servitude  for  not  longer  than  twelve 
months. 5  In  most  states,  however,  "tramping"  is  considered  a 
misdemeanor,  and  as  such  is  punishable. 

»The  provision  found  in  Texas  (399),  Minnesota  (10853',  12893'),  North 
Dakota  (2148S'),  and  South  Dakota  is  that  city  councils  have  power  "  to  restrain  and 
punish  vagrants,  street  beggars,  and  prostitutes."  The  law  in  Oklahoma  (592)  pro- 
vides that  a  city  council  "may  arrest  and  imprison,  fine,  or  set  at  work  all  vagrants 
and  persons  found  in  said  city  without  visible  means  of  support,  or  some  legitimate 
business."     The  Kansas  law  (571,  819,  987)  is  similarly  worded. 

'Oregon's  vagrancy  law  was  repealed  in  1889,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
substituted  for  it.  It  read  in  part :  "  All  idle  or  dissolute  persons  who  have  no  visible 
means  of  living,  or  lawful  occupation  or  employment  by  which  to  earn  a  living;  all 
persons  who  shall  be  found  within  the  state  of  Oregon  begging  the  means  of  support 
in  public  places  or  from  house  to  house,  or  who  shall  procure  a  child  or  children  so  to 
do  ;  all  persons  who  live  in  or  about  houses  of  ill-fame  or  of  ill-repute,  shall  be  deemed 
vagrants."  Such  were  to  be  fined  from  $20  to  ^^250,  or  committed  to  jail  for  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  days,  and  employed  upon  the  streets  by  the  sheriff  eight  hours  per  day. 

3  13,  ch.  46. 

43929. 

5** If  any  able-bodied  person  be  found  loitering  or  rambling  about,  not  having 
the  means  to  maintain  himself,  or  who  does  not  betake  himself  to  labor  ....  he 
shall  be  taken  and  adjudged  a  vagrant,  and  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  "  (4758). 
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The  usual  method  of  punishment  provided  for  is  to  commit 
the  convicted  tramp  to  jail,  where  he  is  confined  on  a  deter- 
minate sentence.  With  a  few  exceptions,  every  state  west  of  the 
Mississippi  having  a  statute  upon  the  subject  employs  this 
method.  In  New  Mexico  the  law  provides  that  tramps  shall  be 
employed  at  hard  labor  from  one  to  ninety  days  upon  the  streets 
or  elsewhere,  but  they  are,  presumably,  lodged  at  the  county  jail.' 
In  Wyoming  they  may  be  employed  upon  public  works  or  con- 
fined in  jail.'  In  Missouri  the  "  idle  "  and  "  dissolute  "  (vagrants) 
are  to  be  hired  out  for  six  months  to  the  highest  bidder  "with 
cash  in  hand. "3  This  method  of  committing  the  tramp  to  jail 
prevails  among  the  southern  states,  also.  While  still  the  usual 
provision  among  the  northern  states,  it  is  frequently  supplanted 
by  other  legislation.  In  Massachusetts  tramps  are  committed 
either  to  the  state  workhouse  or  to  the  house  of  correction  ;♦  in 
Rhode  Island  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the  house  of  correction; 5 
in  Connecticut  to  the  state's  prison;^  in  Maryland  to  the  house 
of  correction;^  in  Illinois  to  the  jail  or  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion.^ In  New  York  the  law  providing  for  the  commitment  of 
tramps  to  jail  or  to  the  almshouse  was  amended  in  1891  so  that 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  nearest  local  penitentiary  and  there 
employed  at  hard  labor  at  state  expense,  such  expense  not  to 
exceed  thirty  cents  per  day. 

In  Louisiana  and  Vermont  tramps  and  vagrants  are  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  almshouse.'  In  some  other  states,  as  in  Michigan 
and  New  Jersey,  they  may  be  committed  to  the  almshouse.  In 
the  former  state  they  are  to  be  committed  either  to  the  alms- 

When  bound  out,  the  money  advanced  for  his  labor,  after  deducting  costs,  goes  either 
to  his  family,  or  to  himself,  upon  his  release  (4761,  4763,  5  Lit.,  166).  This  does  not 
apply  to  cities  and  towns  which  are  empowered  to  legislate  upon  such  matters  (4767). 

■Act  of  February  8,  1889.  38846. 

■3647-  *39.  ch.  207. 

S30,  ch.  281.  Sturdy  beggars  are  sent  to  prison  for  from  six  months  to  three 
years. 

*  1546.  It  has  been  said  that  the  adoption  of  this  law  in  Connecticut  for  a  time 
stopped  vagrancy,  but  that,  as  time  went  on  and  no  arrests  were  made  (none  have 
been  sent  to  prison),  it  became  as  prevalent  as  it  had  been  before. 

'  275.  •  270,  ch.  38.  •  3877;  3968. 
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house  or  to  the  workhouse,^  and  in  the  latter  to  the  almhouse, 
jail,  or  workhouse,  or  are  to  be  employed  upon  the  streets." 
Virginia  should  be  mentioned  along  with  New  Mexico  and  Mis- 
souri, as  she  employs  her  tramps  and  vagrants  on  public  account 
or  hires  them  out  for  three  months. 3  So,  too,  in  Delaware ■♦  a 
vagrant  may  be  bound  out  no  longer  than  one  month  or  confined 
in  jail ;  while  in  Georgia^  he  may  be  confined  in  jail,  fined,  bound 
out  for  not  longer  than  a  year,  or  dismissed  upon  bond  for  one 
year's  good  behavior.  In  a  few  states  a  fine  instead  of  imprison- 
ment may  be  imposed ;  but  as  this  fine  is  almost  invariably 
worked  out  in  jail,  it  is  merely  another  way  of  fixing  the  length 
of  a  sentence  to  jail.^ 

A  sentence  to  prison  without  hard  labor  is  not  very  effective 
in  repressing  vagrancy.  Where  tramps  are  committed  to  the 
state's  prison,  house  of  correction,  or  workhouse,  work  is  pro- 
vided for  them.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Virginia,  Missouri,  and 
New  Mexico,  where  they  are  employed  on  public  account  or 
hired  out.  It  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  where  commit- 
ment to  the  jail  or  to  the  almshouse  is  provided  for.  In  Vermont 
they  are  committed  to  hard  labor  in  the  almshouse.  Hard  labor 
is  also  required  in  Michigan  and  New  Jersey,  where  such  may  be 
committed  to  the  almshouse.  The  ten  states  of  Maine,  Pennsyl- 
vania,    Delaware,    South     Carolina,     Ohio,    Wisconsin,     Iowa, 

*  1834.     In  Detroit  tramps  are  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  (9858). 
"Act  of  April  17,  1876.  388s.  ^  Act  of  March  27,  1879. 

5  4560.  Most  of  these  laws  providing  for  the  binding  out  of  vagrants  are  very 
old,  and  perhaps  all  "dead  letters." 

6  In  South  Carolina  (Act  of  December  22,  1893),  if  a  vagrant  cannot  give  bond 
for  good  behavior,  he  is  fined  not  to  exceed  $100  or  imprisoned  not  longer  than  thirty 
days.  In  Tennessee  (2024,  2025)  a  fine  of  from  $^  to  ^25,  instead  of  imprisonment 
in  the  county  workhouse  from  ten  days  to  twelve  months,  may  be  imposed  ;  in  Illinois 
(270,  ch.  38)  ^20  to  5100,  instead  of  from  ten  days'  to  six  months'  hard  labor  in  jail  or  in 
the  house  of  correction  ;  in  Nebraska  (6908)  not  to  exceed  $50,  instead  of  not  to  exceed 
three  months'  hard  labor  in  jail  or  elsewhere  ;  in  Colorado  (1362)  $25  to  ^200,  instead 
of  from  ten  to  ninety  days  in  jail;  in  Arizona  (Act  of  March  19,  1891)  ;J53  to  ^^50, 
instead  of  from  one  to  ninety  days  in  jail ;  in  Indiana  (2134,  2135)  and  Ohio  (6994)  the 
punishment  is  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $50.  The  laws  of  Ohio  and  Colorado  provide  that 
such  fines  shall  be  worked  out  in  jail — in  the  former  at  75  cents,  in  the  latter  at  %2 
per  day. 
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Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Nevada  commit  them  to  hard  labor  in 
jail.*  The  ten  states  of  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Cali- 
fornia commit  them  to  jail,  but  no  provision  requiring  them  to  be 
employed  has  been  found.  Whether  or  not  they  are  employed 
there  depends  upon  the  practice  in  the  several  institutions. 

In  Pennsylvania  tramps  are  to  be  committed  to  hard  labor 
with  solitary  confinement.  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  provide  short 
terms  in  jail  with  solitary  confinement  for  shorter  terms  at  hard 
labor.'  Arkansas  still  prescribes  the  "bread  and  water  diet'* 
for  half  of  a  sentence  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  days.3 

But  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  length  of  sentence. 
Usually  the  maximum  sentence  is  fixed.  In  some  cases  a  mini- 
mum is  also  fixed.  The  one  noticeable  feature  about  the  length 
of  sentence  is  that  it  is  quite  long  in  the  North  and  East  and 
gradually  becomes  shorter  as  we  move  south  and  west.^  But 
this  is  only  one  instance  of  the  greater  strictness  of  the  law  in 
the  North  and  East  —  a  fact  so  obvious  from  the  details  already 
given  that  attention  need  not  be  called  to  it. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  commitment  is  for  a  definite 
term  —  the  sentence  is  "determinate."     When  the  sentence  has 

»I7,  ch.  288;  3,  p.  2066;  Act  of  1 86 1;  Act  of  December  22,  1893  ;  6994;  1547*; 
6908;  5527;  1362  ;  4768.  In  Maine  tramps  are  to  be  required  to  work  fqr  ten  hours 
per  day  for  not  less  than  sixty  days. 

"The  punishment  of  tramps  in  Wisconsin  is  a  sentence  to  hard  labor  in  jail  for 
not  longer  than  sixty  days,  or  solitary  confinement  for  from  three  to  ten  days.  In 
Iowa  (Act  of  May  3,  1890)  vagrants  are  to  be  sentenced  to  not  more  than  ten  days' 
hard  labor  in  jail  or  to  not  more  than  five  days'  solitary  confinement. 

31919. 

*The  length  of  sentence  to  jail,  state's  prison,  workhouse,  house  of  correction,  or 
almshouse,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  several  states  is  as  follows :  in  Massachusetts, 
from  six  months  to  two  years;  Rhode  Island,  one  to  three  years;  Maryland,  two  to 
twelve  months ;  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  one  to  six  months ;  Tennes- 
see, ten  days  to  twelve  months ;  Arkansas,  thirty  to  ninety  days ;  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  one  to  ninety  days.  In  New  Hampshire  it  is  not  longer  than  fifteen  months; 
Connecticut  and  Michigan,  one  year;  New  York,  Florida,  Washington,  and  Califor> 
nia,  six  months;  Wifconsin,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  ninety 
days ;  Delaware,  sixty  days ;  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  thirty  days  ;  Iowa, 
ten  days  at  hard  labor  or  five  days  in  solitary  confinement.  In  Maine  it  is  not  less 
than  two  months. 
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expired,  the  misdemeanant  is  released  without  any  assurance  as 
to  his  future  good  behavior. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  spoken  of,  viz.,  the  extraor- 
dinary provision  and  the  extra  inducements  found  in  a  few  states 
for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  tramps.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Pennsylvania  anyone  witnessing  an  act  of  beggary  on 
the  part  of  a  tramp  may  take  him  before  the  proper  authority  to 
be  held  for  trial.'  Upon  conviction,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  per- 
son so  taking  a  tramp  receives  a  reward  of  ^10.  Similarly,  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  an  officer  receives  a  reward  of 
$5  from  the  state  for  every  tramp  arrested  and  convicted, 
while  in  Nevada  the  district  attorney  receives  $\o  for  each  case 
successfully  prosecuted.''  Maine  provides  for  special  constables 
in  each  school  district  to  apprehend  and  arrest  tramps. 3  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  likewise  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  officers  in  cities.*  In  a  few  states,  as  in  Vermont, 
Maryland,  and  Nebraska,  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  tramp  to  work 
for  what  he  gets  is  punishable. 5  Other  states  add  penalties  for 
building  fires,  trespassing,  etc.,  all  of  which  discourages  tramp- 
ing and  adds  inducement  for  the  tramp's  arrest. 

H.  A.  MiLLis. 
University  of  Chicago. 

*  5,  ch.  286 ;  2,  p.  2066. 

'1549;  33.  ch.  281;  4774. 

324,  ch.  128,  as  amended  in  1889. 

<40,  ch.  207;  6,  ch.  286. 

5  3968  ;  Act  of  April  6,  1894;  6908. 
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SOCIAL    VALUATIONS. 

L 

From  the  great  and  fruitful  truth  established  by  Lester  F. 
Ward  that  human  desires  are  the  springs  of  conduct  and  the 
true  causes  of  social  phenomena  it  follows  that  a  scientific  con- 
trol of  man  will  be  one  that  modifies  his  desires.  And  hence 
in  all  the  modes  of  control  I  have  described  we  do,  in  fact,  see 
society  in  some  way  crossing,  blocking,  weakening,  or  supple- 
menting these  central  forces  of  human  life. 

A  desire,  however,  is  not  an  original  datum.  It  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  impulsive  and  imitative  desires  from  those  which 
follow  upon  a  judgment  of  approval.  In  the  case  of  the  appe- 
tites for  food,  drink,  sex,  and  sleep,  and  the  passions,  such  as 
love,  envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  the  impulse  precedes  any 
imputation  of  worth,  or  is,  at  least,  proverbially  uninfluenced  by 
it.  When  one  ventures  to  ascribe  real  worth  to  the  objects  of 
such  desire,  his  estimate  is  so  manifestly  due  to  the  radiance 
with  which  yearning  invests  its  dear  object  that  the  pessimist 
may  well  be  pardoned  for  denying  it  any  validity. 

Such  desires  arise  as  spontaneously  as  the  sap  mounts  or  the 
tree  puts  forth  buds.  But  there  are  desires  less  insistent  and 
imperious  that  wait  upon  rather  than  precede  judgments  of 
approval.  The  blind  outward  surging  toward  this  or  that  is  not 
the  type  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  aesthetic  enjoyment  or 
personal  excellence.  When  not  under  the  spur  of  the  appetites 
and  passions,  man  shows  himself  a  reasonable  being  by  direct- 
ing his  endeavors  toward  *'  goods,"  i.  r,  objects  which  his  judg- 
ment tells  him  are  the  causes  of  pleasure.  With  vision  no 
longer  dimmed  by  the  mounting  of  hot  desire,  he  selects  values 
as  the  goal   of  his  endeavor.     In  his  reflective  moments    he 
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reviews  the  possible  experiences  that  beckon  to  him  and  passes 
upon  them  various  judgments  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
attaches  to  them  different  degrees  of  esteem.  And  as  are  these 
valuations,  so  will  be  his  choices  and  conduct.* 

Now  the  ascendency  of  the  rational  faculty  and  the  growing 
habit  of  letting  "I  would"  wait  upon  "I  approve"  gives  society 
a  new  opening  in  its  perpetual  struggle  with  the  anti-social 
nature  of  the  individual.  If  it  can  get  him  to  adopt  its  valua- 
tions of  the  goods  of  life,  the  problem  of  control  will  be  con- 
siderably narrowed. 

Civilization  is  not  wholly  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  and  better  ways  of  satisfying  wants ;  it  is  also 
the  evolution  of  wants  in  number  and  variety,  and  the  shifting 
of  the  accent  from  type  to  type.  Food,  drink,  shelter,  sex 
make  up  the  animal  group  of  wants.  To  this  are  added  in  the 
higher  mammals  curiosity  and  the  desire  for  play  and  for  com- 
panionship. Early  man  begins  to  be  urged  on  by  love  of  colors, 
of  ornament,  of  noise,  of  rhythmic  action  in  unison  (dancing), 
by  desires  for  festivity,  converse,  collective  excitement,  and 
social  esteem.  In  the  historic  period  the  scale  of  wants  is 
gradually  extended  by  the  spread  of  new  habits  of  pleasure  — 
friendship  and  the  higher  forms  of  love,  sympathetic  pleasures, 
music,  the  delight  of  power,  the  charm  of  the  beautiful,  poetic 
and  religious  feeling,  intellectual  activity,  the  quest  for  truth, 
the  thrill  of  the  onlooker,  cosmic  emotion,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  hard  to  name  or  classify.  Now  this  development  of 
wants  has  been  hastened  by  a  development  of  values  largely 
due  to  the  social  factor.  The  visible  evolution  which  results  in 
the  civilized  man  has  not  been  a  spontaneous  ascent  of  the 
individual,  but,  in  its  later  stages  especially,  has  been  assisted 
and  presided  over  by  society. 

II. 

How  comes  that  mounting  of  desire  that  gives  us  moral  civ- 
ilization ?     How  is  it  men  come  to  spend  themselves  for  excel- 

*  Most  illuminating  on  this  point  is  Professor  Giddings  {Principles^  Bk.  IV,  chap. 
3),  to  whose  exposition  I  am  much  indebted. 
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lence  or  knowledge  instead  of  for  booty  or  for  women  ?  Shall 
we  credit  the  ascent  of  Pisgah  to  the  seers  and  poets,  who,  like 
Merlin,  have  caught  the  splendor  of  a  new  gleam,  and  beckoned 
the  multitude  to  follow  it?  Was  it  Isaiah  who  enamored 
humanity  of  justice,  vEschylus  who  charmed  it  with  heroic 
duty,  Dante  who  made  purity  precious,  Petrarch  who  taught 
men  how  to  love,  Thomas  a  Kempis  who  made  the  spiritual  life 
inviting,  Goethe  who  gave  self-culture  supreme  value?  While 
these  stand  out  as  the  authors  of  uplifts  that  really  required 
the  cooperation  of  many  men  greater  and  lesser,  we  can  freely 
grant  the  role  of  invention  and  the  worth  of  individual  initiative 
in  the  slow  mounting  of  the  human  spirit  to  finer  joys  and 
nobler  aims.  All  honor  to  the  men  of  insight  and  imagination 
who  pioneered  the  race  up  from  the  bog  of  animal  satisfactions ! 
But  apart  from  great  men  we  can  detect  in  mere  association  cer- 
tain forces  of  uplift. 

Human  beings  after  they  are  associated  do  not  glance  coolly 
about  them,  survey  deliberately  the  desire-awakening  contents 
of  existence,  and  choose  each  for  himself  at  what  goods  he  will 
level  his  endeavor.  Their  communication  one  with  another 
begets  reciprocal  suggestion,  exchange  of  ideas,  transfusion  of 
feelings.  By  the  channels  of  intercourse  there  is  set  in  circula- 
tion a  mass  of  beliefs  and  desires,  which,  as  they  do  not  exist 
in  any  individual  mind,  might,  without  straining  the  metaphor, 
be  termed  the  contents  of  the  social  mind.  It  is  the  shaping 
power  of  these  which  makes  society  the  silent  partner  in  nearly 
all  the  weighings  and  choosings  of  associated  man. 

If  the  desires  and  ideas  thrown  out  and  set  circulating  by  Tom 
and  Dick  and  Harry  merely  met  and  blended,  the  net  result  of 
social  intercourse  would  be  the  lessening  of  individual  differences 
and  the  emergence  of  types.  In  the  social  mind  would  be  formed  a 
composite  photograph  of  each  class  of  elements  contributed  by 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  the  common  stock  ;  and  in  this  image 
would  the  member  of  the  group  be  fashioned. 

But  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  at  work  here  a  principle 
of  selection  and  survival  which  brings  about  a  development  in 
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the  contents  of  the  social  mind,  and  consequently  a  development 
of  individuals  so  far  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  social  mind. 
For  instance,  when  groups  hitherto  aloof  strike  up  intercourse, 
all  manner  of  customs  are  put  in  circulation.  The  result  is  not 
^potpourri,  but  an  all-round  advance  brought  about  by  the  drop- 
ping out  of  those  forms  of  life  most  inconvenient  and  the  spread 
of  those  most  fit  and  commodious.  Similarly,  when  many  beliefs 
concerning  anything  are  set  afloat,  the  high  death  rate  among 
them  assures  the  triumph  of  those  beliefs  which  for  the  time  and 
place  are  truest.  And  every  extension  of  intercourse  permits  a 
further  beneficent  selection.  Here  we  glimpse  the  secret  of  the 
great  historical  cross-fertilizations  of  culture,  Phoenicia  with 
Egypt,  Greece  with  the  Orient,  Israel  with  the  Graeco-Roman 
world,  Christendom  with  the  Moors. 

Now  what  happens  when  men  communicate  to  one  another 
their  desires  and  their  valuations  of  the  object  of  desire  ?  What 
in  such  cases  are  the  requisites  of  survival  ?  Clearly  not  as  with 
c\xs\.oms,  fitness ;  for  desires  are  neither  fit  nor  unfit.  Clearly 
not  as  with  beliefs,  truth;  for  desires  are  neither  true  nor  untrue. 
Of  course,  intense  desires  prevail  over  weak  ones,  and  the  pref- 
erences of  the  superior  man  reverberate  farther  than  the  pref- 
erences of  the  mean  man.  Valuations,  moreover,  are  judgments, 
and  those  which  declare  the  real  worth  of  the  prizes  of  life 
improve  thereby  their  chances  of  survival.  But  in  this  clash 
and  contention  the  leading  law  of  selection  will  be  this :  The 
desires  most  egoistic  and  the  valuations  most  menacing  to  the  common 
welfare  are  suppressed  ;  while  a  fillip  is  given  to  those  desires  and  esti- 
mates that  7na?iy  may  entertain  in  safety,  e.  g.,  desire  for  common 
enjoyment  and  esteem  of  collective  or  ideal  goods. 

A  practice  is  eliminated  by  refusal  to  imitate,  a  belief  by 
refusal  to  accept.  But  a  desire  or  valuation  is  eliminated  chiefly 
by  refusal  to  communicate.  One  may  be  inflamed  by  bestial 
lusts  or  judge  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Yahoo,  but  he 
refrains  from  deliberately  inciting  his  neighbors  in  turn.  Peo- 
ple who  live  in  glass  houses  will  not  extol  stone-throwing;  and 
we  all  live  in  glass  houses.     The  libertine  will  not  care  to  spread 
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an  appetite  that  might  ravage  his  own  family.  The  buccaneer 
will  deprecate  wassail  and  women  till  snug  harbor  is  reached. 
The  thief  will  still  strive  to  impress  his  fellows  with  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  class  honor.  The  proposals  men  press  upon  one 
another  are  proposals  for  common  enjoyment,  and  the  pleasures 
they  praise  most  are  not  those  which  sunder,  but  those  which 
unite  them.  Brutal  anti-social  appraisals,  therefore,  like  bad 
coins,  are  continually  checked  in  circulation ;  while  the  valua- 
tions that  many  may  hold  in  common  receive  currency,  indorse- 
ment, and  furtherance. 

The  values  that  we  hear  on  every  lip  are,  therefore,  those 
that  have  passed  through  a  certain  sifting.  They  have  run  the 
social  gauntlet.  They  do  not  come  from  the  overlappings  of 
private  estimates  as  a  price  results  from  a  thousand  private  val- 
uations of  buyers  and  sellers.  They  give  us  life  as  refracted  in 
a  social  medium.  It  would  not  be  too  bold  a  metaphor  to  say 
that  the  social  mind  ruminating  upon  the  appraisals  cast  into  it 
arrives  at  certain  valuations  of  human  experience ;  and  that 
these  are  social  valuations,  seeing  they  measure  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  society  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual. These  collective  appraisals  of  goods  are  ever  in  contact 
with  private  valuations,  and  are  perpetually  modified  by  them. 
So  long  as  the  "old  Adam"  rekindles  in  his  descendants 
desires  selfish  or  base,  it  is  impossible  for  social  valuations  to  rise 
clear  of  private  judgments.  But  in  any  case  their  plane  is 
higher,  and  so  far  as  they  influence  man  at  all,  they  will  draw 
him  upward  and  fit  him  for  society. 

To  this  "  spontaneous  generation  "  of  social  values  we  must 
add  the  zeal  of  the  ^lite  of  a  people  to  press  its  desires,  tastes, 
and  moral  opinions  upon  the  rest.  This  is  a  factor  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  According  to  one  view  the  progress  of  a  society 
in  civilization  resembles  the  trailing  of  an  ill-organized  proces- 
sion along  the  street — quickstep  at  the  front,  but  the  rear  strag- 
gling out  indefinitely.  That  is  to  say,  advance  takes  place  by 
the  inherent  power  of  the  superior  practice,  belief,  or  want  to 
overcome  the  inferior,  and  so  passes  from  man  to  man,  from  class 
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to  class,  from  people  to  people.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  that  the 
use  of  soap  or  underwear  or  forks  or  wedding  journeys  becomes 
common, 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  van  of  the  procession  is  not  content 
to  be  followed  by  who  will  and  at  such  pace  or  interval  as 
pleases  him,  but  actively  urges  and  forces  the  stragglers  to  close 
up  ranks.  In  other  words,  the  progress  of  a  folk  is  not  mere 
imitation  of  example,  but  partly  response  to  insistent  suggestion. 
In  the  classic  world,  it  is  true,  the  Hite  was  fain  to  draw  apart 
for  the  pursuit  of  its  refined  enjoyments  and  leave  the  rude  mul- 
titude to  its  gross  pleasures  and  brutal  amusements.  But  such 
cleavage  betrayed  old  race  lines.  The  Hite  of  Israel  never  stood 
so  aloof;  and  Christianity  was  born  with  the  imperishable 
instinct  to  impregnate  the  meanest  man  with  its  soul.  At  one 
time  even  the  church  seemed  about  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  an 
intellectual  syndicate  that  echoed  the  sneer  of  Basilides :  "  I 
speak  for  one  in  a  thousand,  the  rest  are  dogs  and  swine."  But 
the  democratic  instincts  of  the  church  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  gnostics,  and  the  Hite  went  on  with  the  great  missionary  task 
of  spreading  their  desires  and  valuations  throughout  society. 
For  a  thousand  years  a  proselyting  church  sought  to  leave  upon 
every  man,  even  the  nethermost  slave  and  serf,  the  impress  of 
its  notions  of  life  and  conduct.  Then  secular  culture  became 
missionary  and  proselyting,  and  for  three  centuries  we  have  seen 
it  striving  by  means  of  education  to  imbue  every  human  being 
with  those  tastes  and  views  we  term  **  civilized,"  or  at  least 
equip  him  with  that  knowledge  of  letters  that  shall  put  him  en 
rapport  with  the  Hite  of  the  race.  Thus  Prospero  busies  himself 
with  the  teaching  of  Caliban. 

Let  me  be  understood.  It  is  not  society  that  kindles  strange 
longings  or  invents  new  pleasures,  but  individuals.  Society  can 
only  await  these  Prom^theans  and  spread  broadcast  the  fire  they 
have  stolen  from  the  gods.  If  a  people  can  provide  no  Hite  to 
discover  the  ideal  goods,  the  higher  tastes  do  not  develop. 
Where,  as  with  Carthaginians  or  Turks,  the  initiatives  are  lacking 
in  those  desires,  aspirations,  interests,  and  pursuits  which  consti- 
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tute  civilization  in  the  person,  the  power  of  the  society  to  influence 
the  valuations  of  its  members  can  avail  but  little. 

To  the  influence  of  conventionality  and  the  influence  of  the 
Mite  must  be  added  the  force  of  tradition.  Whatever  once  dom- 
inates society  acquires  in  time  authority  and  prestige  by  reason 
of  the  dovetailing  of  generations  into  each  other.  The  imper- 
sonal products  of  the  past — institutions,  beliefs,  valuations — 
become  semi-independent  factors,  working  along  with  living  men 
and  women  in  shaping  the  life  of  the  present.  The  natural 
ascendency  of  the  old  over  the  young  assures  social  valuations 
of  vastly  more  power  over  the  generation  that  receives  them 
than  they  can  ever  gain  over  the  generation  that  originates  them. 
Becoming  fixed  in  literary  and  artistic  traditions,  religious  sys- 
tems, moral  theories,  and  worldly  wisdom,  they  are  skillfully 
brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  young  in  home  and  church 
and  school  and  social  life,  till  they  become  a  staunch  but  unseen 
prop  of  the  social  order. 

III. 

Just  how  will  social  valuations  be  employed  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  qualities  prized  by  society  become 
*' virtues  "  and  are  held  to  be  of  intrinsic  value.  Those  quali- 
ties by  which  a  people  overcomes  its  enemies  and  maintains  an 
orderly  common  life — courage,  justice,  honesty,  fidelity — are 
conceived  as  ends  in  themselves.  In  all  early  wisdom  they  are 
naively  compared  to  gems,  jewels,  fine  gold,  king's  treasures,  or 
beautiful  damsels.  Later  on  they  are  lifted  quite  away  from 
ordinary  goods  and  become  incomparable  "moral  values."  It 
is  then  that  qualities  become  •'  good  "  and  "  bad  "  instead  of 
merely  "  good  "  and  '•  evil."  But  by  so  much  as  our  striving 
away  from  "evil  "  exceeds  in  energy  our  striving  away  from  the 
"  bad,"  by  so  much  is  control  of  values  to  be  esteemed  above 
control  of  moral  notions.  For  the  power  to  award,  praise,  or 
dispraise  is  the  power  to  create  good  and  evil,  and  the  power  to 
create  good  and  evil  is  the  power  to  guide  the  choosing  of  men. 

In  the  second   place,  those  pleasures  which   arc  anti-social, 
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exclusive,  collision-provoking,  or  liable  to  excess  are  steadily 
depreciated.  It  were  a  wise  leader  of  the  pack  who  should  get 
them  to  bay  the  moon  instead  of  fighting  over  a  bone ;  for  there 
are  not  enough  bones,  but  there  is  enough  moon.  It  is  equally 
politic  to  divert  men  from  pleasures,  such  as  those  connected  with 
sex  and  property,  the  pursuit  of  which  endangers  social  peace. 
The  sexual  instinct,  for  example,  is  habitually  dismissed  with 
slanting  allusion  and  contempt.  In  all  schedules  of  social  val- 
ues the  great  motor  force  of  reproduction  cuts,  indeed,  a 
sorry  figure.  Then  feasting  and  drinking,  orgy  and  fight- 
ing, so  naively  esteemed  by  natural  men,  come  to  be  frowned 
upon.  First  deemed  to  be  sinful,  then  abominable,  they  are 
finally  declared  to  be  evils  and  not  goods.  In  this  way  the  ani- 
mal eager  to  eat,  drink,  mate,  and  fight  seems  to  get  metamor- 
phosed into  a  creature  of  fine  tastes  and  noble  aims.  And  yet 
these  crude  pleasures  bulk  so  largely  in  the  concern  of  men 
as  they  are  that  we  cannot  regard  the  low  appraisal  everywhere 
openly  put  upon  them  as  a  mere  consensus  of  opinion.  It  is  the 
valuation  of  society  acting  under  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. It  resembles  that  conventional  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  in  the  flesh  of  animals  which  has  become  sacro- 
sanct to  most  of  us. 

In  the  third  place,  society  "  appreciates  "  the  safe  pleasures 
—  those,  like  companionship,  converse,  or  sport,  which  are  cooper- 
ative ;  those,  like  the  enjoyment  of  nature  or  music  or  works  of 
art,  which  are  inexclusive ;  those,  like  health  or  beaut}^  or  humor 
or  knowledge  or  personal  excellence,  which  can  be  expaitded  with- 
out limit  and  without  clash  with  others  ;  those  which,  being  ideal,  do 
not  wastefully  consume  strength  and  life.  The  appetites  and 
passions  would  tear  society  to  pieces.  But  the  longing  for  these 
pleasures  but  confirms  and  perfects  men  in  their  association.  A 
luring  of  the  individual  in  this  direction  by  high  appraisals  is, 
therefore,  as  valid  a  method  of  social  control  as  the  terrifying 
thunders  of  a  Sinai. 

Quite  of  themselves  men  come  to  covet  the  conditions  of 
physical  well-being.     It  is  chiefly  in  their  attitude  toward  non- 
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physical  goods  that  the  influence  of  others  is  decisive.  The 
more  life  escapes  from  the  creature-needs,  the  more  it  obeys  the 
movements  of  the  social  baton.  Control  by  valuations  is,  there- 
fore, a  late  development,  being  most  effective  in  the  era  of  a  dif- 
fused economic  surplus,  leisure,  and  a  high  standard  of  living. 
Then  only  will  the  finger  post  pointing  to  home,  social  pleasure, 
knowledge,  and  contemplation  be  heeded. 

The  conspiracy  of  occidental  philosophy,  ethics,  and  litera- 
ture to  exalt  peace  as  opposed  to  ambition,  striving,  or  activity 
is  a  striking  example  of  social  valuation.  It  is  certainly  not 
individual  valuation.  The  dry  rot  of  a  race  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  shrinking  from  strong  emotions,  a  distaste  for  strenu- 
ous effort,  and  a  love  of  tranquil  existence,  is  by  no  means  so 
far  advanced  with  us  as  the  prevailing  tone  would  suggest. 
There  are,  of  course,  overspanned  wills  that  turn  gladly  to  quiet, 
meditation,  and  faint  emotions.  The  cloister  compensates  for 
the  camp,  and  the  peace  of  the  hermit  atones  for  the  stress  of 
affairs.  But  the  note  of  quietism  that  sounds  like  a  minor  chord 
throughout  the  art  and  faith  of  the  most  striving,  pushing,  over- 
coming people  of  history,  the  English  race,  is  not  the  mere 
expression  of  individual  feeling.  The  accent  is  put  on  "  tran- 
quility "  ••serenity,"  "quiet  and  freedom  of  spirit,"  "inward 
calm,"  •*  still  and  quiet  conscience,"  because  the  group  instinct- 
ively seeks  to  blunt  the  greed,  ambition,  and  enterprise  of  its 
members.  So  that  the  quietism  running  through  our  religion 
testifies,  not  to  the  weakness  of  desire,  but  to  its  excessive  and 
dangerous  strength.  What  irony  in  the  spectacle  of  men  band- 
ing themselves  into  a  society  for  upholding  the  worth  of  detach- 
ment and  spiritual  serenity,  while  driven  each  by  some  passion, 
low  or  high  —  greed,  love,  ambition,  rivalry,  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, or  the  zeal  for  activity ! 

That  the  valuations  we  are  bred  to  are  not  generally  valid 
for  the  individual  is  shown  by  the  way  they  are  affected  by 
experience.  The  frequent  and  oft-deplored  deflection  from  the 
noble  idealism  of  youth,  and  the  growth  of  sordinessas  the  years 
bring  wisdom,  betray  the  fact  that  we  are  trained  to  high-keyed 
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social  appraisals  of  things.  This  lament  is  heard  only  in  mod- 
ern societies,  where  the  youth  is  carefully  inoculated  with  a  set 
of  notions  intended  to  civilize  and  socialize  him.  With  a  peo- 
ple like  Uzbegs  or  Afghans,  that  have  developed  no  such  subtle 
and  pervasive  means  of  control,  it  is  the  young  men  with  their 
passions  and  willfulness  that  endanger  the  social  order,  and  it  is 
the  old  men  who  safeguard  it. 

IV. 

In  this  century  we  have  listened  to  thinkers  who  deny  that 
society  needs  to  concern  itself  with  the  control  of  its  members. 
Dispensing  with  the  sanctions  of  religion,  the  authority  of  moral 
ideas,  and  the  compulsion  of  law,  they  point  to  democratic  prog- 
ress as  the  natural  cure  for  moral  ills.  Let  free  course  be  given 
to  the  improvement  of  technique,  the  diffusion  of  light,  and  the 
spread  of  new  tastes.  In  the  evolution  of  desires  among  an 
intelligent  people,  coupled  with  the  means  of  satisfying  them, 
lies  a  better  guarantee  for  order  than  jails  and  churches.  Scrip- 
tures and  Sunday  schools.  Led  by  these  ideas  a  considerable 
party  makes  "Enlightenment,"  "Progress,"  "Liberal  Thought " 
the  watchwords,  not  only  for  the  increase  of  happiness,  but,  as 
well,  for  moral  advance. 

These  ideas  have  a  seeming  justification  in  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  great  democratic  diffusions  of  prosperity  have  been 
attended  by  an  upward  development  of  wants.  But  this  is  not 
due  to  the  mysterious  law  that  "the  satisfaction  of  any  want  gives 
rise  to  a  new  want  of  a  higher  order  than  the  want  whose  place 
it  takes,"'  but  to  the  fact  that  the  conservative  forces  of  society 
preside  over  valuations  and  consequently  over  the  direction  of 
desires.  The  mere  multiplication  of  wants  is  no  guarantee  of 
moral  progress.  The  instinct  is  sound  that  regards  luxury  as  a 
spur  in  the  flanks  of  egoism  and  not  a  curb.  Far  too  often  has 
there  been  an  evolution  of  wants  that  the  social  spirit  was  pow- 
erless to  control.  Undoubtedly  with  the  growing  passion  for 
the  sweets  of  philosophy,   poetry,  music,  games,    and    drama, 

'  Blair,  Human  Progress^  p.  168. 
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there  went  on,  for  a  while,  an  ennobling  and  refining  of  Greek 
character.  But  certainly  in  60  A.  D.  the  hope  of  the  classic 
world  lay  not  in  the  new  desires  that,  fostered  by  the  world's 
riches  flung  into  the  lap  of  Rome,  were  rapidly  undermining 
the  old  simplicity,  but  in  the  little  ascetic  communities  in  the 
back  streets  of  Ephesus  and  Philippi. 

The  unsuspected  influence  of  conventional  values  is  shown 
by  the  fate  of  the  Humanists.  The  Humanist  enjoyed  release 
from  authority,  as  does  the  man  of  today.  But,  so  great  was 
the  disruption  of  ideas  at  his  time,  he  was  steadied  by  no  such 
long- elaborated  system  of  values  as  shapes  the  choices  of  the 
modern  man.  Consequently  his  attitude  toward  life  was  inad- 
missible, and  he  fell  into  ill-odor  and  contempt.  With  his  crav- 
ing for  praise,  appreciation  of  the  sensuous,  contempt  of  a  quiet 
life,  scorn  of  domesticity,  neglect  of  character,  enthusiasm  for 
ancient  learning,  worship  of  success,  and  apotheosis  of  genius, 
he  made  sad  shipwreck.  Such  men  could  not  be  tolerated,  and 
their  free  and  unconventional  valuation  of  life  came  justly  to 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  distemper. 

The  new  methods  in  mission  work  testify  to  the  possibility 
of  altering  character  by  influencing  valuations.  To  the  old- 
time  missionary,  seeking  to  save  souls  by  changingthe  heathen's 
religious  beliefs  and  worships,  succeeds  a  teacher  and  civilizer, 
striving  to  develop  in  his  flock  an  appreciation  of  clothing, 
cleanliness,  privacy,  order,  property,  domestic  affection,  and 
family  unity,  the  elementary  goods  of  the  white  man.  And  it 
is  this  patient  guidance  of  backward  peoples  along  the  path  by 
which  the  civilized  races  have  reached  their  present  elevation 
that  bids  fair  to  bear  fruit  both  abundant  and  lasting.  The 
lightning  process  of  converting,  baptizing,  and  veneering  with  a 
thin  layer  of  morality  makes  the  docile  neophyte  whose  charac- 
ter collapses  the  moment  the  supporting  hand  is  withdrawn. 
Such  was  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  California  and  Paraguay,  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  such  has  been  too  much  of  the  mission 
work  of  this  century.  The  patient  fostering  of  new  wants  and 
imparting  of  new  standards  of  appreciation  produce  results  less 
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brilliant,  but  far  more  enduring.  A  like  change  of  method  is 
taking  place  in  the  inner  missions  and  social  settlements  dealing 
with  the  "  cellars  "  and  "swamps  "  of  modern  society. 

The  uplifting  of  the  American  negro  is  another  field  for  the 
method  of  control  by  social  valuations.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  not  churches  alone  will  lift  the  race  ;  not  even  schools  ;  not 
even  contact  with  the  whites.  But  all  of  these  cooperating  with 
the  wider  means  secured  by  efficient  industry  can  do  it.  The 
growth  of  new  wants,  presided  over  by  intelligence  and  culture, 
is  the  best  lever  for  raising  the  status  of  the  idle,  quarreling, 
sensual,  ravishing  Afro-American.  Certainly  the  infecting  of 
the  backward  portion  of  the  race  with  a  high  estimate  of  cleanli- 
ness, neatness,  family  privacy,  domestic  comfort,  and  literacy  is 
an  agent  quite  as  moralizing  as  the  dread  of  future  punishments 
or  the  love  of  an  ethical  God. 

The  songs,  ballads,  proverbs,  and  tales  that  well  up  from 
the  heart  of  the  folk  are  instinct  with  a  frank  delight  in  meat 
and  drink,  in  hues  and  sounds,  in  revel  and  song,  in  love  and 
war,  in  freedom  and  danger.  The  native  literature  of  Arab  or 
Cossack  or  Magyar  pictures  his  reigning  pleasures  with  a  naive 
veracity  which  startles  while  it  charms  the  modern  man.  But 
when  culture  ceases  to  be  local  and  volksthiimlich  and  becomes 
national  and  central,  this  fidelity  to  fact  and  life  is  lost,  and  it 
becomes  a  wheel  in  the  moral  administration  of  society.  Singer 
or  sage  may  not  thrive,  save  as  he  kotows  to  the  notions  that 
assist  in  moral  government.  In  the  country  and  the  backwoods, 
in  isolated  rural  communities  and  mountain  settlements,  the 
acknowledged  inculcated  estimates  are  shrewd  and  practical  and 
racy  of  the  soil.  Here  the  values  taught  to  sons  and  daughters 
spring  most  directly  from  the  lives  and  experiences  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  while  lacking  in  the  high-pitched  idealism  we  find  in 
the  tideways  of  culture,  do  really  rule  the  choices  of  those  who 
profess  them.  But  when  this  indigenous  culture  dies  out,  and 
each  community  becomes  dependent  on  a  national  literature, 
art,  philosophy,  or  religion,  no  longer  rooted  in  popular  life,  the 
valuations  it  receives  and  supports  drift  ever  farther  from  reality. 
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This  rift  that  opens  between  profession  and  performance,  the 
nominal  and  the  real,  what  we  recommend  to  our  neighbors  and 
what  we  adopt  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  escape.  It  is  the  price 
we  pay  for  using  gentle,  inobvious  forms  of  control.  We  can- 
not manage  men  by  social  suggestions,  ideals,  or  valuations, 
unless  these  are  above  them.  For  sincerity  and  frankness  let 
one  betake  himself  to  Kabyles  or  Bedouins.  Genuineness  is  not 
for  a  society  that  prefers  to  maintain  its  social  order  by  sweet 
seduction  rather  than  by  rude  force. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
Stanford  University, 
California. 
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It  is  the  doubtful  advantage  of  incipient  sciences  that  they 
must  temporarily  furnish  refuge  for  all  sorts  of  vagrant  problems. 
The  boundaries  of  new  sciences  are  necessarily  indefinite  and 
indefensible.  They  are  thus  open  to  all  the  homeless.  They 
therefore  gather  by  degrees  a  miscellaneous  content  which  can- 
not be  managed.  Then  the  process  of  limitation  begins.  The 
immediate  effect  is  disappointing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  precise 
bounds  secure  sciences  against  later  disappointment.  The  new 
science  of  sociology  is  entering  the  stage  of  definition.  It  is 
beginning  to  assort  the  confused  mass  of  problems  that  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  it.  Suffrage  within  the  science  is  no  longer 
unchallenged.  The  exact  boundaries  of  the  science  are  not  yet 
beyond  dispute,  but  in  every  direction  earnest  scientific  efforts 
are  evident  to  draw  permanent  lines  of  division.  For  a  while 
the  term  "sociology"  seemed  to  be  a  magic  word  that  promised 
to  solve  all  the  riddles  of  history  and  of  practical  life,  of  ethics 
and  of  aesthetics,  of  religion  and  of  politics.  The  source  of  this 
error  is  in  the  conception  that  the  subject-matter  of  sociology  is 
the  whole  sum  of  occurrences  which  take  place  in  society. 
From  that  standpoint  all  problems  that  do  not  belong  to  physi- 
cal science  seem  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  sociology.  It  is 
self-evident  that  this  standpoint  is  untenable.  It  is  plainly  non- 
sensical to  throw  into  one  big  pot  labeled  "sociology"  all 
those  researches  which  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted  by 
national  economy,  history  of  civilization,  philosophy,  political 
science,  statistics,  demography,  juridical  science,  and  ethics. 
That  gives  us  a  new  name,  but  no  new  knowledge.  In  point  of 
fact,  most  of  the  so-called  sociological  investigations  belong 
within  the  field  of  one  of  these  already  existing  sciences,  for 
there  is  no  content  of  life  which  would  not  be  proper  subject- 

« Translated  by  Albion  W.  Small. 
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matter  of  one  or  other  of  these.  If,  therefore,  sociology  is  to 
have  a  peculiar  and  independent  significance,  its  problems  must 
consequently  concern,  not  the  contents  of  social  life,  but  its 
form  —  the  form  which  brings  it  to  pass  that  all  those  contents 
which  are  treated  by  the  special  sciences  are  "societary." 
Sociology  rests  its  whole  right  of  existence  as  a  separate  science 
upon  this  abstraction  of  the  forms  of  society,  just  as  mathematics 
rests  upon  an  abstraction  of  the  mere  spatial  forms  from  material 
things,  or  as  linguistic  science  rests  upon  the  one  abstraction  of 
the  forms  of  speech  from  the  various  linguistic  representations 
in  which  men  express  themselves. 

The  subject-matter  of  sociology  is,  therefore,  the  forms 
or  ways  in  which  human  beings  exist  beside,  for,  and  with 
each  other.  The  purposes  for  the  sake  of  which  these 
socializations  come  into  being — economic  and  social,'  relig- 
ious and  criminal,  sexual  and  military,  political  and  ethical, 
etc. —  will  be  treated  by  other  sciences.  Since  now  sociali- 
zation only  occurs  among  human  beings  for  the  sake  of  such 
purposes,  we  shall  discover  the  laws  of  social  forms  only  by 
collecting  such  societary  phenomena  of  the  most  diverse  con- 
tents, and  by  ascertaining  what  is  common  to  them  in  spite  of 
their  diversity.  In  this  way  the  diverse  contents  of  the  forms 
of  socialization  nullify  each  other,  and  that  which  is  formally 
the  same,  the  societary  form  as  such,  must  clearly  appear.  For 
instance,  we  observe  the  formation  of  parties  on  political  and 
artistic,  on  religious  and  economic  ground.  By  searching  for 
that  which  is  common  in  these  phenomena,  in  spite  of  wide 
variation  of  purposes  and  interests,  we  discover  the  laws  and 
species  of  party  formation  as  such,  as  a  form  of  the  coexistence 
of  human  beings  in  general.  By  this  method  we  discover,  for 
example,  as  such  forms,  superiority  and  inferiority,  the  erection 
of  hierarchies,  competition,  division  of  labor,  imitation,  repre- 
sentation, and  countless  other  types  of  human  socialization. 
Only  after  all  their  separate  forms,  from  their  most  primitive  to 
their  most  developed  types,  have  been  inductively  determined 

■  In  the  conventional  sense. 
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and  psychologically  interpreted,  can  we  gradually  solve  the  rid- 
dle:  "What  is  society  in  its  essence?"  For  society  is  surely 
not  a  structure  so  unitary  that  a  single  exhaustive  definition  is 
possible.  Society  consists  rather  of  the  sum  of  all  the  ways  and 
means  of  combination  that  appear  among  its  elements.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  "society"  must  exist  before  all  these  separate 
relations  make  their  appearance  in  society.  Any  single  relation 
may  be  eliminated,  to  be  sure,  since  in  the  societies  known  to  us 
there  are  always  enough  remaining  relations.  If  we  try  to  pro- 
ject our  thought  beyond  all  these  relations,  however,  there 
remains  no  society  at  all. 

Merely  as  an  example  of  this  method  I  shall  attempt  in  the 
following  to  exhibit  the  specific  ways  in  which  society  as  such 
maintains  itself.  In  this  attempt  I  use  the  term  "society"  not  in 
the  now  usual  sense  of  the  whole  great  complex  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals and  groups  held  together  by  common  nationalit}^  or 
common  culture.  >  I  see  society  rather  wherever  a  number  of 
human  beings  come  into  reciprocity  and  form  a  transient  or 
permanent  unity.  In  each  such  unification  the  phenomenon 
emerges  which  also  determines  the  life  of  the  individuals,  viz., 
that  at  every  moment  destructive  forces  attack  the  life  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  and,  if  these  alone  operated,  the  unity 
would  soon  be  resolved  into  its  elements  or  transformed  into 
other  combinations.  But  opposed  to  these  destructive  forces 
there  are  preservative  influences  which  hold  the  individual  parts 
together  by  maintaining  reciprocity  between  them,  from  which 
comes  cohesion  of  parts,  and  hence  a  unity  of  the  whole.  This 
unity  is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  until,  like  everything 
earthly,  it  at  last  yields  to  decomposing  forces. 

At  this  point  the  justification  must  appear  for  speaking  of 
the  society  as  a  special  unity  over  and  above  its  individual  ele- 
ments. These  phenomena  of  the  self-preservation  of  socities  are 
by  no  means  identical  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  the 
individual  members.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  calls  for  quite 
different  treatment ;  it  employs  quite  different  forces  from  those 
that  preserve  the  group  to  which  the  individual  belongs ;  so  that 
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the  self-preservation  of  the  individuals  may  be  complete  while 
that  of  the  group  is  weakened  and  destroyed,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  may  show  itself  still  in  full  force  after  the  self-sus- 
taining power  of  the  individuals  is  in  decadence.  These  facts 
have  done  the  most  to  recommend  the  idea  that  the  society,  the 
unified  group,  is  a  structure  of  independent  reality,  which  leads 
its  life  after  peculiar  laws  and  by  virtue  of  peculiar  forces,  inde- 
pendent of  all  its  individual  components.  In  fact,  when  we  con- 
sider the  development  and  the  characteristics  of  language,  morals, 
church,  law,  political  and  social  organization,  that  conception 
seems  inevitable.  All  these  seem  to  be  products  and  func- 
tions of  an  impersonal  structure.  They  seem  to  belong  to  all 
in  common,  as  a  piece  of  public  property  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity, yet  in  such  a  way  that  no  individual  could  be  named  as 
the  sufficient  cause  or  the  determining  purpose  of  the  same,  nor 
could  the  precise  share  of  any  single  individual  in  its  creation 
be  distinguished.  These  products  stand  rather  over  against  the 
individual  as  something  objective,  absolved  from  the  limitations 
of  personal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  last 
analysis  only  individuals  exist,  that  there  are  human  products 
apart  from  human  beings  themselves  only  in  the  case  of  mate- 
rial things;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  spiritual  structures  like  those 
just  mentioned  have  their  existence  only  in  personal  minds. 
Every  attempt  to  think  of  them  outside  of  persons  is  a  mysticism 
like  the  conceptual  realism  which  made  independent  substantial 
entities  of  human  ideas.  How,  then,  if  we  hold  fast  to  the  exist- 
ence of  individuals  only,  shall  we  explain  the  super-individual 
character  of  those  structures,  the  objectivity  and  independence 
of  societary  forces  and  organizations  ? 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  antinomy  can  be  resolved  in  only 
one  way.  From  the  view  point  of  completed  knowledge  we  must 
hold  unconditionally  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  spiritual 
individuals.  An  all-penetrating  vision  would  peremptorily 
resolve  that  appearance  which  seems  to  announce  a  new  inde- 
pendent unity  above  the  individuals  into  the  reciprocity  which 
plays  between  the  individuals,  and  it  would  see  that,  if  this  reci- 
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procity  were  actually  separated  from  the  individuals,  nothing 
of  it  could  remain.  But  this  completed  knowledge  is  denied 
to  men.  The  relations  of  human  beings  to  each  other  are  so 
complex,  so  ramified,  and  so  compact  that  it  would  be  a  wholly 
hopeless  task  to  resolve  them  into  their  elements,  and  we  are  con- 
sequently compelled  to  treat  them  as  unities  rather  than  as  self- 
existing  structures.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  methodological  device 
to  speak  of  the  essence  and  the  development  of  the  state,  of  law, 
of  institutions,  of  fashion,  etc.,  as  if  each  of  these  were  a  unified 
entity.  We  cannot  resolve  the  unitary  aspect  which  they  present 
to  us  into  its  components,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  scientific  interim- 
filler  if  we  treat  this  aspect  as  a  something  that  has  an  independ- 
ent existence.  This  provisional  convenience  is  like  our  treat- 
ment of  the  "  life  processes  "  as  though  they  were  a  proper  entity, 
although  we  assume  that  they  are  merely  the  complex  of  the 
endlessly  complicated  mechanical  reciprocities  of  the  minutest 
parts  of  the  organic  body.  In  like  manner  is  the  conflict  to  be 
adjusted  between  the  individualistic  and,  as  we  may  term  it,  the 
monistic  conception  of  the  social  structure.  The  former  cor- 
responds with  the  fact,  the  latter  with  the  limited  power  of 
analysis ;  the  former  is  the  ideal  of  intelligence,  the  latter  the 
stage  of  understanding  actually  attained.  In  our  knowledge  of 
physical  organisms  we  have  succeeded  in  thinking  beyond  the 
idea  of  a  vital  power  that  seemed  to  sway  over  the  separate 
organs,  and  to  compose  a  new  entity  in  addition  to  them.  We 
have,  in  part  at  least,  substituted  for  this  conception  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  organs.  In  like  manner  we  must  attempt  in 
the  social  sciences  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  individ- 
ual operations  which  produce  the  social  structure,  however  far 
we  may  be  obliged  to  stop  short  of  complete  analysis.  In  the 
case  of  our  particular  subject-matter  the  question  might  be  for- 
mulated in  this  way:  When  we  see  that  the  most  manifold 
socializations  betray  the  operation  of  apparently  specific  efficient 
forces,  in  order  to  self-maintenance,  into  what  more  primary 
processes  may  these  phenomena  be  resolved  ?  Although  the 
continuance  of  the  group,  after  it  is  once  in  existence,  seems  to 
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declare  at  the  same  time  a  special  vital  force,  a  stability  having 
a  unified  source,  all  this  is  nevertheless  the  consequence,  or 
rather  summation  {Zusammenfassung) ,  ol  a  collection  of  separate 
and  manifold  fragmentary  processes  of  a  social  nature.  Our 
task,  therefore,  is  to  search  these  out. 

The  most  general  case  in  which  the  persistence  of  the  group 
presents  itself  as  a  problem  occurs  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  departure  and  the  change  of  members,  the  group  remains 
identical.  We  say  that  it  is  the  same  state,  the  same  association, 
the  same  army,  which  now  exists  that  existed  so  and  so  many 
decades  or  centuries  ago.  This,  although  no  single  member  of 
the  original  organization  remains.  Here  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  temporal  order  of  events  presents  a  marked  analogy  with 
the  spatial  order.  Out  of  individuals  existing  side  by  side,  that  is, 
apart  from  each  other,  a  social  unity  is  formed.  The  inevitable 
separation  which  space  places  between  men  is  nevertheless  over- 
come by  the  spiritual  bond  between  them,  so  that  there  arises  an 
appearance  of  unified  interexistence.  In  like  manner  the  tempo- 
ral separation  of  individuals  and  of  generations  presents  their 
union  in  our  conceptions  as  a  coherent,  uninterrupted  whole. 
In  the  case  of  persons  spatially  separated  this  unity  is  effected 
by  the  reciprocity  maintained  between  them  across  the  dividing 
distance.  The  unity  of  complex  beings  means  nothing  else  than 
the  cohesion  of  elements  which  is  produced  by  the  reciprocal  exer- 
cise of  forces.  In  the  case  of  temporally  separated  persons,  how- 
ever, unity  cannot  be  effected  in  this  manner,  because  reciprocity 
is  lacking.  The  earlier  may  influence  the  later,  but  the  later  can- 
not influence  the  earlier.  Hence  the  persistence  of  the  social 
unity  in  spite  of  shifting  membership  presents  a  peculiar  problem 
which  is  not  solved  by  explaining  how  the  group  came  to  exist 
at  a  given  moment. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  element  of  the  continuity  of 
group  unity  is  the  continuance  of  the  locality,  of  the  place  and 
soil  on  which  the  group  lives.  The  state,  still  more  the  city, 
and  also  countless  other  associations,  owe  their  unity  first  of  all 
to  the  territory  which  constitutes  the  abiding  substratum  for  all 
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change  of  their  contents.  To  be  sure,  the  continuance  of  the 
locality  does  not  of  itself  alone  mean  the  continuance  of  the 
social  unity,  since,  for  instance,  if  the  whole  population  of  a 
state  is  driven  out  or  enslaved  by  a  conquering  group,  we  speak 
of  a  changed  civic  group  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the 
territory.  Moreover,  the  unity  of  whose  character  we  are  speak- 
ing is  psychical,  and  it  is  this  psychical  factor  itself  which  makes 
the  territorial  substratum  a  unity.  After  this  has  once  taken 
place,  however,  the  locality  constitutes  an  essential  point  of 
attachment  for  the  further  persistence  of  the  group.  But  it  is  only 
one  such  element,  for  there  are  plenty  of  groups  that  get  along 
without  a  local  substratum.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  very 
small  groups,  like  the  family,  which  continue  precisely  the  same 
after  the  residence  is  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
very  large  groups,  like  that  ideal  community  of  the  "  republic  of 
letters,"  or  the  other  international  associations  in  the  interest  of 
culture,  or  the  groups  conducting  international  commerce.  Their 
peculiar  character  comes  from  entire  independence  of  all  attach- 
ment to  a  definite  locality. 

In  contrast  with  this  more  formal  conditon  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  group,  of  incomparably  greater  importance  to 
the  same  end  is  the  physiological  connection  of  the  generations 
—  in  general  the  whole  concatenation  of  blood  relationships. 
Community  of  stock  is  not  always  enough  to  insure  unity  of 
coherence  for  a  long  time.  In  many  cases  the  local  unity  must 
be  added.  The  social  unity  of  the  Jews  has  been  weakened  to 
a  marked  degree  since  the  dispersion,  in  spite  of  their  physio- 
logical and  confessional  unity.  It  has  become  more  compact 
in  cases  where  a  group  of  Jews  have  lived  for  a  time  in  the  same 
territory,  and  the  efforts  of  the  modern  "Zionism"  to  restore 
Jewish  unity  on  a  larger  scale  calculate  upon  concentration  in 
one  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  when  other  bonds  of  union  fail, 
the  physiological  is  the  last  recourse  to  which  the  self-main- 
tenance of  the  group  resorts.  The  more  the  German  Zilnfte 
declined,  the  weaker  their  inherent  power  of  cohesion  became, 
the  more  energetically  did  each  Zu7ift  attempt  to  make  itself 
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exclusive,  that  is,  it  insisted  that  no  persons  should  be  admitted 
as  Zunftmeister  except  sons  or  sons-in-law  of  masters  or  the 
husbands  of  masters*  widows. 

The  physiological  coherence  of  successive  generations  is  of 
incomparable  significance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unitary 
self  of  the  group,  for  the  special  reason  that  the  displacement  of 
one  generation  by  the  following  does  not  take  place  all  at  once. 
By  virtue  of  this  fact  it  comes  about  that  a  continuity  is  main- 
tained which  conducts  the  vast  majority  of  the  individuals  who 
live  in  a  given  moment  into  the  life  of  the  next  moment.  The 
change,  the  disappearance  and  entrance  of  persons,  affects  in  two 
contiguous  moments  a  number  relatively  small  compared  with 
the  number  of  those  who  remain  constant.  Another  element  of 
influence  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  human  beings  are 
not  bound  to  a  definite  mating  season,  but  that  children  are 
begotten  at  any  time.  It  can  never  properly  be  asserted  of  a 
group,  therefore,  that  at  any  given  moment  a  new  generation 
begins.  The  departure  of  the  older  and  the  entrance  of  the 
younger  elements  proceed  so  gradually  and  continuously  that 
the  group  seems  as  much  like  a  unified  self  as  an  organic  body 
in  spite  of  the  change  of  its  atoms.  If  the  substitution  of  ele- 
ments took  place  all  at  once  and  suddenly,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  the  group  throughout,  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  in 
spite  of  the  disappearance  of  individuals  the  group  maintains  its 
unitary  selfhood.  Since  at  each  moment  those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  in  earlier  moments  constitute  a  vast  majority 
over  the  entering  members,  the  identity  of  the  group  is  saved, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  moments  far  separated  from  each  other 
may  have  no  common  elements. 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  fact  that 
change  is  gradual  furnishes  a  real  explanation  of  the  change. 
In  general,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  imagine  that  a  change  from 
one  condition  into  another  quite  different  is  explained  when  it  is 
described  as  "gradual."  When  we  use  that  formula,  we  are  apt 
to  think  of  a  multitude  of  intermediate  stages  interposed  between 
the  two  extremes  in  question.     We  assume  that  the  difference 
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between  any  two  contiguous  stages  was  so  minute  as  to 
be  a  negligible  quantity,  so  that  no  great  spiritual  force  was 
demanded  to  make  the  transition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind 
could  glide  over  easily  from  the  earlier  stage  to  the  later.  This 
too  frequent  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  problem  and  its  difficul- 
ties by  simple  reference  to  the  gradualness  of  the  change  or 
development  is  a  self-deception  as  seductive  as  it  is  fatal.  We 
are  justified  in  extreme  incredulity  whenever  "gradualness"  is 
alleged  as  basis  of  explanation.  Even  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
change  itself,  the  ultimate  substitution  of  wholly  different  group 
elements,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  formula  of  gradualness. 
The  form  of  gradualness  in  which  Ihe  alteration  actually  occurs 
explains  rather  how  it  happens  that  we  regard  the  group  as  per- 
sistent in  spite  of  the  shifting  membership.  This  form  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  group  unity  throughout  the  succession  of  mem- 
bers, somewhat  as  the  form  of  reciprocity  performs  the  same 
function  for  contemporaneous  members.  This  form  of  gradual- 
ness, moreover,  is  obviously  operative,  not  merely  when  the  unity 
of  the  group  is  to  be  preserved  in  spite  of  the  change  of  mem- 
bership. It  works,  also,  in  cases  where  change  affects  other 
elements  of  group  unity.  For  instance,  where  the  political 
forms,  the  law,  the  customs,  the  entire  culture  of  a  group  change 
to  such  an  extent  that  after  a  time  the  group  presents  a  wholly 
altered  aspect,  our  right  to  speak  of  it  as  the  identical  group 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  alterations  did  not  affect  all  the 
vital  forms  of  the  group  simultaneously.  If  the  change  were 
instantaneous,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  be  justified  in  calling  the 
group  •'  the  same  "  after  the  critical  moment  as  before.  The 
circumstance  alone  that  the  transition  affected  in  a  given  moment 
only  a  minimum  of  the  total  life  of  the  group  makes  it  possible 
for  the  group  to  retain  its  selfhood  through  the  change.  We 
may  express  this  schematically  as  follows :  If  the  totality  of 
individuals  or  other  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  group  be  repre- 
sented by  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  ;  m  a  later  moment  by  m,  n,  0,  p,  q  ;  we 
may  nevertheless  speak  of  the  persistence  of  identical  selfhood 
if  the  development  takes  the  following  course  :  a,  b,  c,  d,  e — m, 
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b^  c,  d,  e — w,  n,  c,  d,  e — m,  n,  o,  d,  e — m,  n,  o,p,  e —  m,  n,  o,p,  q. 
In  this  case  each  stage  is  differentiated  from  the  contiguous 
stage  by  only  one  member,  and  at  each  moment  it  shares  the 
same  chief  elements  with  its  neighboring  moments. 

This  continuity  in  change  of  the  individuals  who  are  the 
vehicles  of  the  group  unity  is  most  immediately  and  thoroughly 
visible  when  it  rests  upon  procreation.  The  same  form  is  found, 
however,  in  cases  where  this  physical  agency  is  excluded,  as,  for 
example,  within  the  Catholic  clerus.  Here  the  continuity  is 
secured  by  provision  that  enough  persons  always  remain  in  office 
to  initiate  the  neophytes.  This  is  an  extremely  important  soci- 
ological fact.  It  makes  bureaucracies  so  tenacious,  and  causes 
their  character  and  spirit  to  endure  in  spite  of  all  shifting  of 
individuals.  The  physiological  basis  of  self-maintenance  here 
gives  place  to  a  psychological  one.  To  speak  exactly,  the  pres- 
ervation of  group  identity  in  this  case  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  amount  of  invariability  in  the  vehicles  of  this  unity,  but,  at 
all  events,  the  whole  body  of  members  belonging  in  the  group  at 
any  given  moment  only  separate  from  the  group  after  they  have 
been  associated  with  their  successors  long  enough  to  assimilate 
the  latter  fully  to  themselves,  i.  e.,  to  the  spirit,  the  form,  the 
tendency  of  the  group.  The  immortality  of  the  group  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  change  is  sufficiently  slow  and  gradual. 

The  fact  referred  to  by  the  phrase  "immortality  of  the 
group"  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  preservation  of  the 
identical  selfhood  of  the  group  through  a  practically  unlimited 
period  gives  to  the  group  a  significance  which,  ceteris  paribus,  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  individual.  The  life  of  the  individ- 
ual, with  its  purposes,  its  valuations,  its  force,  is  destined  to  ter- 
minate within  a  limited  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent  each  indi- 
vidual must  start  at  the  beginning.  Since  the  life  of  the  group 
has  no  such  a  priori  fixed  time  limit,  and  its  forms  are  really 
arranged  as  though  they  were  to  last  forever,  the  group  accom- 
plishes a  summation  of  the  achievements,  powers,  experiences, 
through  which  it  makes  itself  far  superior  to  the  fragmentary 
individual  lives.     Since  the  early  Middle  Ages  this  has  been  the 
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source    of    the    power  of    municipal    corporations  in  England. 
They  had  from  the  beginning  the  right,  as  Stubbs  expresses  it, 
'•  of  perpetuating  its  existence  by  filling  up  vacancies  as  they 
occur."     The  ancient  privileges  were  given  expressly  only   to 
the  burghers  and  their  heirs.    As  matter  of  fact,  they  were  exer- 
cised as  a  right  to   add   new  members,  so  that,  whatever   fate 
befell  the  members  and  their  physical  descendants,  the  corpora- 
tion, as  such,  was  held  intact.     This  had  to  be  paid  for,  to  be 
sure,  by  the  disappearance  of  the  individual  importance  of  the 
units  behind   their  role  as  vehicles  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
group,  for  the  group  security  must  suffer  the  closer  it  is  bound 
up  with  the  perishable  individuality  of  the  units.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  anonymous  and  unpersonal  the  unit  is,  the  more 
fit  is  he  to  step  into  the  place  of  another,  and  so  to  insure  to  the 
group  uninterrupted  self-maintenance.     This  was  the  enormous 
advantage  through  which  during  the    Wars  of  the   Roses   the 
commons  repulsed  the  previously  superior  power  of  the  upper 
house.     A  battle  that  destroyed  half  the  nobility  of  the  country 
took   also  from   the  house  of  lords   one-half   its   force,  because 
this  is  attached  to  the  personalities.     The  house  of  commons  is 
in  principle  assured  against  such  weakening.     That  estate  at  last 
got  predominance  which,  through  the  equalizing  of  its  members, 
demonstrated   the   most   persistent   power   of   group    existence. 
This  circumstance  gives  every  group  an  advantage  in  competi- 
tion with  an   individual.     It   has    been   remarked   of  the    East 
India  Company  that  it  won  its  mastery  over  India  by  the  same 
means  which  grand   moguls   had   used   before.     Its   advantage 
over  other  usurpers  was  simply  that  its  life  could  not  be  destroyed. 
On  this  account  special  arrangements  are  necessary  so  soon 
as  the  life  of  the  group  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  a  lead- 
ing, commanding  individual.     What  dangers  to  the  integrity  of 
the  group  are  concealed  in  this  sociological  form  may  be  learned 
from  the  history  of  all  interregnums  —  dangers  which,  of  course, 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  ruler  actually  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  functions  through  which  the  group  preserves 
its  unity,  or,  more  correctly,  at  each  moment  creates  its  unity 
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anew.  Consequently  a  break  between  rulers  may  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  where  the  prince  only  exercises  a  nominal  sway 
— "reigns,  but  does  not  govern" — while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
observe  even  in  the  swarm  of  bees  that  anarchy  results  so  soon 
as  the  queen  is  removed.  Although  it  is  entirely  false  to  explain 
this  latter  phenomenon  by  analogy  of  a  human  ruler,  since  the 
queen  bee  gives  no  orders,  yet  the  queen  occupies  the  middle 
point  of  the  activity  of  the  hive.  By  means  of  her  antennae  she 
is  in  constant  communication  with  the  workers,  and  so  all  the 
signals  coursing  through  the  hive  pass  through  her.  By  virtue 
of  this  very  fact  the  hive  feels  itself  a  unity,  and  this  unity  dis- 
solves with  the  disappearance  of  the  functional  center.  , 

In  political  groups  the  attempt  is  made  to  guard  against  all 
the  dangers  of  personality,  particularly  those  of  possible  intervals 
between  the  important  persons,  by  the  principle:  "The  king 
never  dies."  While  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  tradition  pre- 
vailed that  when  the  king  dies  his  peace  dies  with  him,  this 
newer  principle  contains  provision  for  the  self-preservation  of 
the  group.  It  involves  an  extraordinarily  significant  sociologi- 
cal conception,  viz.,  the  king  is  no  longer  king  as  a  person,  but 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  that  is,  his  person  is  only  the  in  itself 
irrelevant  vehicle  of  the  abstract  kingship,  which  is  as  unalter- 
able as  the  group  itself,  of  which  the  kingship  is  the  apex. 
The  group  reflects  its  immortality  upon  the  kingship,  and  the 
sovereign  in  return  brings  that  immortality  to  visible  expression 
in  his  own  person,  and  by  so  doing  reciprocally  strengthens  the 
vitality  of  the  group.  That  mighty  factor  of  social  coherence 
which  consists  of  loyalty  of  sentiment  toward  the  reigning 
power  might  appear  in  very  small  groups  in  the  relation  of 
fidelity  toward  the  person  of  the  ruler.  For  large  groups  the 
definition  that  Stubbs  once  gave  must  certainly  apply,  viz.: 
"Loyalty  is  a  habit  of  strong  and  faithful  attachment  to  a  per- 
son, not  so  much  by  reason  of  his  personal  character  as  of  his 
official  position."  By  becoming  objectified  in  the  deathless 
office  the  princely  principle  gains  a  new  psychological  power  for 
concentration  and  cohesion  within   the  group,  while   the  old 
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princely  principle  that  rested  on  the  mere  personality  of  the 
prince  necessarily  lost  power  as  the  size  of  the  group  increased. 
The  most  obvious  way  in  which  the  persistence  of  the  group 
depicts  itself  in  the  continuance  of  the  ruler  is  in  the  heredity  of 
the  princely  dignity.  The  physiological  connection  within  the 
reigning  family  reflects  the  intricate  connection  within  the  group. 
The  group  perpetuates  itself  without  intermission  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  from  age  to  age.  In  no  other  way  can  this  fact  be 
more  precisely  and  appropriately  expressed  than  in  the  provision 
that  the  father  shall  be  succeeded  by  the  son,  who  in  turn  is 
designated  from  birth  as  heir  apparent  of  the  throne,  and  is 
always  ready  to  assume  the  prerogative.  Since  the  heredity  of 
the  regal  office  makes  the  same  independent  of  the  qualities  of 
the  personalities  who  occupy  it  (in  which  is  also  the  questionable 
element  of  the  device),  it  at  the  same  time  clearly  shows  that  the 
coherence  of  the  group  has  made  itself  independent ;  that  it  has 
become  objective ;  that  it  has  gained  for  itself  status  and  dura- 
bility which  are  no  longer  affected  by  the  accident  of  the  per- 
sonality by  which  they  are  represented.  The  hereditary  principle 
is  often  called  senseless  and  dangerous,  because  it  is  purely 
formal  in  nature,  and  consequently  may  bring  to  the  throne  the 
most  unfit  person  as  well  as  the  most  fit.  Precisely  this  circum- 
stance, however,  has  a  very  profound  meaning,  for  it  demon- 
strates that  the  form  of  the  group,  the  relation  between  ruler 
and  ruled,  has  become  real  and  settled.  So  long  as  the  character 
of  the  group  is  still  uncertain  and  variable,  the  supreme  head, 
whose  office  it  is  to  hold  the  group  together,  can  perform  the 
function  only  by  virtue  of  very  definite  personal  qualities.  The 
Greek  king  of  the  heroic  age  had  to  be  not  only  brave,  wise,  and 
eloquent,  but  also  distinguished  in  athletic  exercises,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  a  superior  carpenter,  shipbuilder,  and  tiller  of  the 
soil.  In  general,  social  interest  takes  care  further  that,  in  groups 
that  are  still  unstable,  conflict  and  selection  go  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  sovereignty.  Wherever  the  form  in  which  the  group 
maintains  itself  is  already  established  and  secure,  the  personal 
element  may  withdraw  in  favor  of  the  formal  principle.     That 
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species  of  sovereignty  may  now  gain  the  front  rank  which  best 
expresses  the  continuity  and  theoretical  eternity  of  the  group 
life  so  formed.  That  form  is  the  hereditary  sovereignty.  It 
most  adequately  and  intelligibly  expresses  the  principle  that  the 
king  never  dies. 

The  objectification  of  the  coherence  of  the  group  may,  also, 
do  away  with  the  personal  form  to  such  an  extent  that  it  attaches 
itself  to  a  material  symbol.  Thus  in  the  German  lands  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  imperial  jewels  were  looked  upon  as  the  visible 
realization  of  the  idea  of  the  realm  and  of  its  continuity,  so 
that  the  possession  of  them  gave  to  a  pretender  a  decided 
advantage  over  all  other  aspirants,  and  this  was  one  of  the  influ- 
ences which  evidently  assisted  the  heir  of  the  body  of  the 
deceased  emperor  in  securing  the  succession. 

In  view  of  the  destructibility  of  a  material  object,  since  too 
this  disadvantage  cannot  be  offset,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person, 
by  the  continuity  of  heredity,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  the  group 
to  seek  such  a  support  for  its  self-preservation.  Many  a  regi- 
ment has  lost  its  coherence  with  the  loss  of  its  standard.  Many 
kinds  of  associations  have  dissolved  after  their  palladium,  their 
storehouse,  their  grail  was  destroyed.  When,  however,  the 
social  coherence  is  lost  in  this  way,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  must 
have  suffered  serious  internal  disorder  before,  and  that  in  this 
case  the  loss  of  the  external  symbol  representing  the  unity  of 
the  group  is  itself  only  the  symbol  that  the  social  elements  have 
lost  their  coherence.  Where  this  last  is  not  the  case,  the  loss 
of  the  group  symbol  not  only  has  no  disintegrating  effect,  but 
it  exerts  a  direct  integrating  influence.  While  the  symbol  loses 
its  corporal  reality,  it  may  as  mere  thought,  longing,  ideal,  work 
much  more  powerfully,  profoundly,  indestructibly.  We  may 
get  a  good  view  of  these  two  opposite  influences  of  the  forms  of 
destruction  of  the  group  symbol  upon  the  solidity  of  the  group 
by  reference  to  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  temple  by  Titus.  The  hierarchical  Jewish  state  was  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Roman  statecraft  that  aimed  at  the 
unity  of  the  empire.     The  purpose  of  dissolving  this  state  was 
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accomplished,  so  far  as  a  certain  number  of  the  Jews  were  con- 
cerned, by  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Such  was  the  effect 
with  those  who  cared  little,  any  way,  about  this  centralization. 
Thus  the  alienation  of  the  Pauline  Christians  from  Judaism  was 
powerfully  promoted  by  this  event.  For  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  breach  between  Judaism  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  deepened.  By  this  destruction  of  its  symbol 
their  national-religious  exclusiveness  was  heightened  to  desper- 
ation. Thus  the  destruction  of  the  group  symbol  works  in  two 
directions  upon  the  persistence  of  the  group  :  destructively  where 
the  integrating  reciprocal  action  of  the  members  is  already 
weak,  and  constructively  where  these  reciprocal  influences  are 
so  strong  in  themselves  that  they  can  replace  the  lost  tangible 
symbol  by  its  spiritualized  and  idealized  representation. 

The  significance  of  a  material  symbol  for  the  persistence  of 
a  society  is  much  heightened  when  the  symbol,  besides  its  sug- 
gestive use,  is  a  real  social  possession  in  itself,  that  is,  when  the 
centralizing  functions  of  the  society  depend  upon  it,  or  are 
facilitated  by  it,  when  the  material  interests  of  all  the  members 
of  the  group  converge  in  this  symbol.  In  this  case  it  will  be  of 
peculiar  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  group  to  secure 
this  common  possession  against  destruction,  somewhat  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  the  personal  group  center  by  the  fiction  that 
the  king  does  not  die.  The  most  frequent  means  to  this  end  is 
'•  the  dead  hand,"  the  provision  that  the  property  of  corpora- 
tions, which  as  such  should  be  permanent,  shall  not  be  alien- 
able. As  the  transitoriness  of  the  individual  is  reflected  in  the 
destructibility  of  his  property,  so  the  indestructibility  of  the 
association  is  mirrored  in  its  inalienable  and  non-assignable 
tenure  of  possessions.  The  proprietary  qualifications  of  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations  especially  resembled  the  maw  of 
the  lion,  which  every  thing  could  enter,  but  from  which  nothing 
ever  came  out.  For  the  church  the  eternity  of  her  tenure  was 
a  symbol  of  the  eternity  of  the  principle  in  which  her  coherence 
was  founded.  The  dead  hand  secured  for  such  associations  an 
impregnable  defense  and  rallying  point,  an  invaluable  means  of 
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group  maintenance.  This  character  of  the  dead  hand  was  sup- 
ported further  by  the  fact  that  the  possessions  of  such  corpora- 
tions were  chiefly  real  estate.  In  contrast  with  all  movable 
property,  especially  with  money,  property  in  land  has  a  stability, 
an  indestructibility,  a  fixity  which  renders  it  the  most  appro- 
priate content  for  the  "  dead  hand  "  form  of  tenure.  More- 
over, the  local  definiteness  and  precision  of  this  tenure  bring  it 
about  that  those  who  enjoy  its  benefits  have  in  it  the  fixed 
point  by  means  of  which  they  can  always  keep  their  reckoning 
and,  at  the  same  time,  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  their  inter- 
ests, can  unite  without  confusion.  This  significance  which 
the  continuance  of  landed  property  has  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  social  form  has  found  expression  in  the  hypothesis  that 
landed  possession  on  a  large  scale  was  one  of  the  origins  of 
hereditary  monarchy.  Superior  riches  secure,  at  all  events,  a 
leading  position  in  a  group.  So  long,  however,  as  wealth  con- 
sists only  in  herds,  it  is  very  insecure  and  may  easily  die  out. 
Only  when  it  has  become  immobile  is  there  good  chance  that  it 
may  remain  in  the  hands  of  one  person  or  family.  The  stable 
character  of  landed  property,  even  if  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
leader,  is  favorable  to  the  stability  of  the  constitutional  form. 
It  secures  for  the  above  discussed  hereditary  principle  a  basis 
that  is  at  once  adequate  and  of  corresponding  form. 

Thus  the  *'dead  hand"  was  by  no  means  merely  a  matter  of 
noaterial  advantage.  It  was  rather  a  subtle  agency  of  preserving 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  group.  This  very  fact,  however, 
often  entangles  the  group  in  a  conflict  of  typical  sociological 
significance,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  group  thus  assisted  in 
its  self-preservation  is  only  a  portion  of  a  larger  civic  society 
containing  it.  Almost  all  sorts  of  human  association,  whatever 
be  their  specific  content  and  character,  have  to  work  to  secvre 
the  codperation  in  social  unity  of  certain  parts  that  persist  in 
following  a  certain  egoistic  impulse.  The  form  and  tendency  of 
these  parts  duplicate  in  miniature  those  of  the  group  of  which 
they  are  members,  with  which  however  they  are  often,  for  this 
very  reason,  in  disagreement.     The  rdle  appropriate  to  them  as 
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part  and  member  of  a  comprehensive  whole  does  not  comport 
with  the  part  they  are  trying  to  play  as  egoistic  wholes.  I  shall 
return  presently  to  the  principles  involved  in  this  tragic  relation, 
which  recurs  within  all  large  societies.  At  this  point  I  merely 
observe  how  prominently  it  impresses  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
"  dead  hand."  While,  as  above  indicated,  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  for  the  status  of  a  close  corporation  that  it  has  its 
own  territorial  foundation  as  firm  basis  of  its  unity,  and  as 
means  of  delimitation,  it  is  also  highly  critical  if  a  portion  of 
such  society  demands  the  same  for  itself.  The  conflict  of  interest 
thus  arising  between  the  part  and  the  whole  appeared  imme- 
diately in  the  fact  that  the  "  dead  hand,"  as  a  rule,  demanded 
and  obtained  exemption  from  taxation.  Indirectly,  but  still 
more  significantly,  the  antithesis  appeared  in  the  injury  to  national 
industry  from  withdrawal  of  such  properties  from  the  stream  of 
commerce.  The  firmness  of  social  structure  that  comes  from 
indestructibility  and  inalienability  of  property  works  as  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  so  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  an  attribute  of  a  distinct 
portion  of  a  large  group.  In  that  case  the  state  of  things  which 
promotes  the  persistence  of  the  fractional  group  is,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  larger  containing  group,  directly  antagonistic, 
because  it  leads  to  the  benumbing  and  finally  the  excision  of 
an  organic  member. 

From  the  long  history  of  the  "dead  hand"  I  will  here  only 
remark  further  that  as  early  as  139 1  its  disadvantages  led  to  a 
law  in  England  which  simply  prohibited  the  acquisition  of  real 
estate  by  such  perpetual  corporations  as  guilds  and  fraternities. 
From  the  same  point  of  view,  opposition  is  made  in  modern 
times  to  the  patents  of  the  nobility,  which  pursue  the  cor- 
responding purpose  of  creating  an  objective  organ  of  the  unity 
and  stability  of  the  family,  an  instrument  which  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  fortunes  of  individual  members  of  the  family. 
In  this  case,  also,  a  certain  inalienable  and  indivisible  possession 
is  calculated  to  be  not  merely  the  economic  basis  upon  which  the 
continuity  of  the  family  is  maintained  under  all  circumstances. 
It  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a  rallying  point  of  family  coher- 
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ence.  By  it  not  merely  the  material  conditions  of  the  stability 
of  the  family,  but  its  sociological  form  as  well,  is  assured.  In 
this  case  again  however,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  many,  this 
centripetal  self-maintenance  of  a  small  group  comes  into  antag- 
onism with  the  containing  civic  whole.  The  latter  will  be  abso- 
lute, and  for  that  reason  it  can  concede  to  its  parts  only  a 
relative  character. 

Modern  inclinations  try  by  other  forms  of  device  to  secure 
the  same  ends  which  were  served  by  the  patent  of  nobility  and 
the  "dead  hand."  The  fundamental  idea  of  both  these  forms 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  possession  guaranteed  by  the  form 
from  the  uncertainty  to  which  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  are 
liable,  and  its  establishment  as  an  independent,  objective,  dura- 
ble structure.  Thus  certain  associations  bind  their  members 
by  the  provision  that  in  case  of  withdrawal  the  contribution  of 
the  seceder  to  the  association  is  not  repaid.  The  idea  behind  this 
provision  is  that  the  group  and  its  interests  have  placed  themselves 
quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  interests  pertaining  to  the  individual 
members  ;  that  the  group  leads  a  life  of  its  own ;  that  it  com- 
pletely detaches  the  quotas  of  possessions  from  their  former 
owners  who  contributed  them  ;  and  that  it  can  no  more  give 
these  back  than  the  organic  body  can  give  back  to  their  sources 
the  particles  of  food  that  have  become  parts  of  its  substance. 
The  continued  and  self-sustained  persistence  of  the  group  is 
promoted,  not  merely  directly  by  this  mode  of  procedure,  but 
still  further  indirectly  by  creating  in  the  individual  member  a 
lively  sense  of  a  group-unity  which  is  a  super-individual  exist- 
ence independent  of  all  personal  variations. 

The  sociological  technique  of  self-preservation  operates  again 
in  higher  potency  in  the  regulation  of  certain  associations  that, 
even  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  association,  its  property 
shall  not  be  distributed  among  its  members,  but  shall  revert  to 
some  union  for  similar  purposes.  Self-maintenance  is  concerned 
in  such  case,  not  with  the  physical  existence  of  the  group,  but 
with  its  idea,  which  is  incarnated  in  the  group  that  becomes  its 
heir,  the  continuity  of  which  is  just  as  well  provided  for  through 
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the  transference  of  its  property  to  that  group.  This  correlation  is 
to  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  case  of  many  French  labor  organ- 
izations in  the  fifth  decade  of  this  century.  We  find  in  their 
statutes  the  provision  that  the  property  of  the  association  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  divided.  This  idea  went  still  further, 
so  that  associations  of  the  same  character  often  formed  syndi- 
cates, to  which  each  delivered  its  indivisible  fund,  so  as  to  form 
thus  a  group  property  in  which  the  contributions  of  the  separate 
associations  combined  as  a  new  and  objective  unity,  as  the  con- 
tributions of  the  individuals  had  previously  done  in  the  fund  of 
the  several  associations.  Herewith  there  was  produced  a  sort 
of  sublimation  of  the  thought  of  the  separate  associations.  The 
syndicate  was  the  incarnated  and  independent  substance  of  the 
socializing  interests  which  had  previously  existed  only  in  the 
more  individual  form  of  the  associations,  and  had  consequently 
been  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  peculiar  purposes  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  social  motive  of  these  unions  was  thus  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane,  upon  which,  if  other  powers  had  not  exerted  a 
destructive  influence,  it  might  have  maintained  itself  in  full 
security  against  all  individual  and  material  variations. 

I  come  now  to  a  further  type  of  means  for  social  mainte- 
nance. It  may  be  described  as  both  ideal  and  concrete.  It 
constitutes,  in  fact,  a  peculiar  species  beyond  this  antithesis,  and 
finds  its  most  efficient  example  in  honor.  The  sociological 
significance  of  honor,  as  a  form  of  cohesion  which  reappears  as 
formally  the  same  in  the  most  diverse  socializations,  is  extra- 
ordinarily great,  and  can  be  understood  only  after  extended 
observation.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  through  the  appeal 
to  honor,  society  secures  from  its  members  the  kind  of  conduct 
conducive  to  its  own  preservation,  particularly  within  the 
spheres  of  conduct  intermediate  between  the  purview  of  the 
criminal  code,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  field  of  purely  personal 
morality,  on  the  other.  If  we  place  these  three  forms  of  imper- 
ative in  a  series — morality,  honor,  criminal  law  —  each  earlier 
member  of  the  series  covers  the  range  of  the  remaining,  but  the 
scope  of  a  latter  member  does  not  cover  that  of  a  predecessor. 
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Complete  morality  contains  what  honor  and  law  can  only  com- 
mand and  forbid.  Fulfilled  honor  prohibits  of  itself  what  the 
law  lays  under  penalty,  but  honor  does  not  assure  everything 
which  morality  demands,  nor  does  the  criminal  law  secure 
everything  that  morality  and  honor  decree.  From  this  series 
we  may  immediately  conclude  that  honor  corresponds,  as  a 
social  requisite,  to  the  needs  of  a  somewhat  contracted  circle, 
between  those  of  the  largest  civic  group,  which  coerces  its  mem- 
bers by  penal  law,  and  those  of  purely  personal  life,  which  finds 
its  norms  only  in  the  autonomy  of  the  individual.  In  the 
executive  action  of  these  three  sorts  of  law  the  intermediate 
position  of  honor  also  shows  itself.  While  civic  law  employs  -^ 
physical  force  as  its  sanction,  while  personal  morality  has  no 
other  recourse  than  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  conscience,  the 
laws  of  honor  are  guarded  by  penalties  which  have  neither  the 
pure  externality  of  the  former  nor  the  pure  subjectivity  of  the 
latter.  This  peculiar  intermediary  position  of  honor  points  to 
the  perception  which  arises  from  the  most  general  observation 
of  the  workings  of  honor,  viz.:  that  honor  is  originally  a  class 
standard  {Sta7idcsehre)  ;  i.  e.^  an  appropriate  life-form  of  smaller 
circles  contained  within  a  larger  whole.  B}'  the  demands  upon 
its  members  contained  in  the  group  standard  of  honor  the 
group  preserves  its  unified  character  and  its  distinctness  from 
the  other  groups  within  the  same  inclusive  association.  That 
which  we  think  of  as  honor  in  a  larger  sense  than  this,  as  human 
honor  in  general,  or,  otherwise  expressed,  as  purely  individual 
honor,  is  an  abstract  idea  made  possible  by  effacing  the  boun- 
daries of  the  class  [Stand).  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  name 
any  single  procedure  which  assails  human  honor  as  such,  i.  e., 
every  human  being's  sense  of  honor  without  exception.  It  is  a 
matter  of  honor  with  the  ascetic  to  let  himself  be  spit  upon ; 
with  the  girls  of  a  certain  African  tribe  to  have  as  many  sexual 
relations  as  possible.  Accordingly  the  essential  thing  is  the 
specific  idea  of  honor  in  narrow  groups  —  family  honor,  officers* 
honor,  mercantile  honor,  yes,  even  the  "honor  among  thieves." 
Since  the  individual  belongs  to  various  groups,  the  individual 
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may,  at  the  same  time,  be  under  the  demands  of  several  sorts 
of  honor  which  are  independent  of  each  other.  One  may  pre- 
serve his  mercantile  honor,  or  his  scientific  honor  as  an  investiga- 
tor, who  has  forfeited  his  family  honor,  and  vice  versa;  the  robber 
may  strictly  observe  the  requirements  of  thieves*  honor  after  he 
has  violated  every  other ;  a  woman  may  have  lost  her  womanly 
honor  and  in  every  other  respect  be  most  honorable,  etc.  Thus 
honor  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  a  particular 
circle,  which  in  this  respect  manifests  its  separateness,  its  soci- 
ological distinctness  from  other  groups. 

So  far  as  its  content  is  concerned,  honor  seems  to  me  to  get 
its  character  as  duty  of  the  individual  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  preserving  his  own  honor,  the  individual  preserves  at  the 
same  time  the  honor  of  his  own  social  circle.  The  officer  guards, 
in  his  own  honor,  that  of  the  whole  corps  of  officers,  the  mer- 
chant that  of  the  mercantile  class,  the  member  of  the  family  that 
of  his  family.  This  is  the  enormous  advantage  which  society 
derives  from  the  honor  of  its  members,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
society  permits  the  individual  to  do  things  which  are  otherwise 
both  by  ethics  and  law  positively  forbidden.^ 

When  the  social  group  intrusts  to  each  of  its  elements  its 
total  honor  pro  rata,  it  confides  to  the  individual  at  the  same 
time  a  good  of  extraordinary  value,  something  that  the  individ- 
uals are,  as  a  rule,  not  in  a  position  to  gain  for  themselves,  some- 
thing that  they  have  simply  to  keep  from  losing.  Since  the 
honor  of  the  whole  circle  becomes  thus  at  the  same  time  the 
private  possession  of  the  individual,  and  in  this  individualization 
becomes  his  honor,  it  thereby  demonstrates  a  unique  and 
fextremely  close  coalescence  of  individual  and  social  interest. 
The  latter  has  taken  in  this  case,  for  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  a  completely  personal  form.  Herewith  the  enor- 
mous service  is  manifest  which  honor  renders  to  the  self- 
maintenance  of  the  group,  for  what  I  called  the  honor  of 
the  group,  represented  by  the  honor  of  the  individual,  proves, 

'  For  further  discussion  of  the   idea  of  honor  I  refer  to  my  Einleitung  in  die 
Moralwissenschaft,  I,  190-212. 
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on  close  examination,  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  stabil- 
ity, the  unity,  and  the  durable  character  of  the  group.  Honor 
demands  from  the  individual  those  kinds  of  conduct  which  pro- 
mote these  ends  of  his  society.  Since  conformity  to  this 
demand  acquires,  on  the  one  hand,  an  ideal  worth,  so  ideal  and 
so  powerful  at  the  same  time  that  honor  is  preferred  to  life ; 
since  the  preservation  of  honor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  very  sen- 
sible pleasurable  effects  upon  the  individual,  and  its  loss  pro- 
duces equally  keen  pains,  it  comes  about  that  honor  constitutes 
an  extraordinarily  close  bond  between  the  whole  group  and  its 
elements.  Accordingly  honor  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
means  of  maintaining  the  existence  and  specific  significance  of 
the  group. 

From  such  recourse  of  social  self-preservation  to  individual 
persons,  to  a  material  substance,  to  an  ideal  conception,  we  pass 
now  to  the  cases  in  which  social  persistence  takes  advantage  of 
an  organ  composed  of  a  number  of  persons.  The  objective 
principle  in  which  unity  manifests  itself  again  exhibits  societary 
character.  Thus  a  religious  community  embodies  its  coherence 
and  its  life  principle  in  its  priesthood ;  a  political  community  its 
inner  principle  of  union  in  its  administrative  organization,  its 
union  against  foreign  power  in  its  military  system  ;  this  latter  in 
its  corps  of  officers ;  every  permanent  union  in  its  official  head  ; 
transitory  associations  in  their  committees ;  political  parties  in 
their  parliamentary  representatives.  The  structure  of  such 
organs  is  the  result  of  sociological  division  of  labor.  The  reci- 
procity between  individuals  in  which  all  socialization  consists, 
and  the  special  form  of  which  determines  the  character  of  the 
group  as  such,  goes  on  at  first  immediately  between  the  separate 
members  of  the  society  as  such.  The  unification  of  operations 
comes  about  from  direct  agreement  or  from  mutual  adjustment 
of  interests ;  the  unity  of  the  religious  community  through  the 
common  longing  of  the  religious  sentiment  for  union;  the  mili- 
tary constitution  of  the  group  through  the  interest  of  every  man 
capable  of  military  service  in  being  strong  for  offense  and 
defense ;  the  administration  of  justice  through  immediate  judg- 
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ment  by  the  community  as  a  whole ;  the  organization  of  leaders 
and  led  through  the  personal  superiority  of  certain  members 
over  the  rest ;  the  economic  system  through  direct  exchange 
between  producers.' 

These  functions,  at  first  exercised  by  the  persons  immediately 
interested,  presently  pass  over  to  special  functional  groups. 
The  previous  reciprocities  of  the  elements  give  place  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  each  element  comes  into  relations  with  the  newly 
developed  organ.  Otherwise  expressed,  while  previously,  where 
there  was  no  structure  of  organs,  the  individual  primary  ele- 
ments alone  had  a  substantial  existence,  and  its  coherence  was 
merely  functional,  now  the  coherence  of  organs  gets  an  exist- 
ence of  its  own,  and,  more  than  this,  an  existence  not  merely 
apart  from  all  the  members  of  the  group  in  which  the  new  organ 
belongs,  but  even  separate  from  those  individuals  who  are  the 
immediate  constituents  of  the  organ  itself.  Thus  the  mercantile 
element  in  a  society  is  a  structure  which  has  an  existence  for 
itself.  As  such  it  fulfills  its  function  as  medium  between  pro- 
ducers indifferent  to  all  change  of  individuals  within  its  struc- 
ture. More  evidently  still  an  administrative  department  [Ami) 
exists  as  an  objective  organ  through  which  the  individual 
officials  again  also  pass,  and  behind  which  their  personalities 
often  enough  disappear.  Thus  the  state  as  receiver  of  taxes 
appropriates  to  itself  those  sacrifices  which  one  interested  circle 
of  citizens  demands  of  others,  but  at  the  same  time  the  state 
subjects  each  of  those  intrusted  with  this  function  of  tax  collec- 
tion to  the  same  liability  to  taxation.  The  church,  in  like 
manner,  is  an  impersonal  organism  whose  functions  are  under- 
taken and  exercised,  but  not  produced,  by  the  individual  priests. 
In  short,  what  was  once  erroneously  assumed  to  be  true  of 
physical  life,  viz.,  that  it  is  something  maintained  by  a  peculiar 
vital  spirit,  instead  of  being,  as  we  now  know,  a  sort  of  reciproc- 

*  I  will  not  assert  that  this  logically  primary  condition  has  everywhere  been  the 
historical  starting  point  of  the  further  social  development,  yet  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  essential  meaning  of  the  division  of  labor  among  social  organs  the  assumption  of 
this  primitive  condition  is  permissible,  even  if  it  is  only  a  fiction.  In  numberless  cases 
it  surely  is  not  fiction. 
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ity  between  certain  physical  atoms — this,  or  something  closely 
corresponding  with  it,  is  true  of  social  life.  In  origin  it  is  a 
direct  reciprocity.  Presently  it  is  maintained  by  a  special  self- 
existing  structure.  These  structures  represent  the  idea  or  the 
power  which  holds  the  group  together  in  this  particular  respect, 
and  they,  at  the  same  time,  consolidate  the  group  coherence  so 
that  it  passes  from  a  mere  functional  to  a  substantial  character. 
It  is  one  of  the  profoundest  facts  about  humanity,  and  of 
most  specific  application  to  human  conditions,  that  individuals 
as  well  as  groups  have  derived  considerable  powers  and  advan- 
tages from  structures  which  they  have  themselves  endowed  with 
the  energies  and  qualities  from  which  these  reinforcements  come. 
The  effective  energies  of  an  actor,  with  which  he  secures  his 
maintenance  and  development,  exhibit  themselves  very  often 
in  the  roundabout  way  of  first  producing  an  apparently  objective 
structure,  from  which  they  then  flow  back  upon  the  actor.  Thus, 
for  illustration,  we  act  like  a  party  waging  war,  who  secures  an 
ally,  but  first  furnishes  that  ally  with  all  the  military  resources 
which  he  is  to  use.  Think,  for  instance,  of  the  idea  of  the  gods, 
whom  men  first  endowed  with  all  sorts  of  qualities,  worthinesses, 
and  excellencies  reflected  from  human  souls.  Then  the  same 
men  used  these  gods  as  a  source  of  moral  laws  and  of  power  to 
enforce  them.  Think  again  how  we  endow  a  fine  country  in 
which  we  live  with  meanings  taken  from  our  own  feelings,  and  then 
draw  from  contemplation  of  the  same  comfort,  earnestness,  and 
impulse.  Think  again  how  often  friend  or  wife  seems  to  enrich 
us  in  thought  and  feeling,  until  we  perceive  that  all  this  spiritual 
content  came  from  ourselves,  and  is  only  reflected  back  upon  us 
by  these  helpers.  If  in  all  such  occurrences  a  deep  self-deception 
is  concealed,  it  is  surely  not  without  profound  utility.  Without 
question  many  powers  of  our  nature  require  such  extension,  trans- 
formation, and  projection  in  order  to  reach  their  highest  use.  Wc 
must  set  them  at  a  certain  distance  from  ourselves  in  order  for 
them  to  work  upon  us  with  maximum  force.  Illusion  about  their 
actual  source  is  evidently  very  advantageous  in  preventing  inter- 
ference with  this  influence. 
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Social  elaboration  of  differentiated  organs  for  special  pur- 
poses occurs  in  many  ways  under  the  form-type  just  discussed. 
The  group  forces  are  concentrated  in  a  special  structure,  which, 
in  turn,  with  its  own  status  and  character,  places  itself  in 
antithesis  with  the  group  as  a  whole.  Since  this  organ  promotes 
the  purposes  of  the  group,  it  appears  as  though  independent 
energies  proceeded  from  it.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the 
transformed  energies  of  the  same  elements  upon  which  the  organ 
now  reacts.  Of  what  significance  such  organs  are  for  the  per- 
sistence of  the  group  may  be  most  clearly  seen,  perhaps,  from 
observation  of  a  contrasted  instance.  The  original  constitution 
of  Germany,  composed  of  numberless  petty  associations,  went  to 
pieces  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  confederacies  constructed 
no  organs.  They  remained  identical  with  the  sum  of  the  con- 
federated members.  The  confederacy  did  not  raise  itself  as  an 
objective  unity  above  these,  and  consequently  did  not  succeed 
in  giving  this  unity  an  incarnation  in  special  functionaries.  It 
had,  to  be  sure,  representatives  with  specific  powers,  but  these 
were  of  purely  individual  character.  A  certain  trusted  person 
was  commissioned  to  discharge  just  the  needed  functions.  Such 
commissions  from  case  to  case  are  very  often  the  origin  of 
administrative  ofifices  and  permanent  organs  of  public  life.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  German  peoples,  however,  progress  did 
not  reach  that  stage.  The  unity  of  the  group  remained  limited 
to  the  immediate  reciprocities  of  the  personal  elements.  This 
unity  neither  advanced  to  the  objective  civic  idea,  which  the  aggre- 
gate of  individuals  at  any  time  would  merely  exemplify  or  repre- 
sent, nor  for  that  very  reason  to  the  special  organs,  of  which  each 
would  assume  a  particular  function,  of  which  the  whole  body  as 
such  would  accordingly  be  relieved.  The  disadvantageous 
influences  of  this  lack  upon  the  persistence  of  the  group  may  be 
approximately  summarized  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  specialized  organ  permits  greater  flexibility  of  move- 
ment in  the  social  body.  So  soon  as  it  is  necessary  for  the 
whole  group  to  put  itself  in  action  for  a  single  purpose,  such  as 
political  determinations,  judicial  judgments,  administrative  meas- 
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ures,  etc.,  the  group  will  suffer  from  clumsiness,  and  that  in  two 
different  ways :  first,  physically  or  locally.  In  order  that  the 
group  as  a  whole  may  take  action,  it  must  needs  assemble.  It 
is  so  hard,  and  it  takes  so  much  time,  and  it  is  so  often  impossi- 
ble to  bring  the  whole  group  together,  that  many  movements  are 
altogether  prevented,  and  others  are  so  long  impeded  that  they 
are  at  last  too  late.  But  if  this  external  difficulty  of  assemblage 
is  overcome,  the  difficulty  of  psychical  approach  arises — the 
task  of  bringing  a  great  mass  to  unanimity.  Every  farsighted 
action  of  a  large  body  must  overcome  the  force  of  doubts,  objec- 
tions, antagonistic  interests,  and  especially  the  indifference  of 
individuals.  The  social  organ  that  exists  exclusively  for  this 
purpose,  and  which  is  composed  of  relatively  few  persons,  is  free 
from  a  large  proportion  of  these  obstructions.  Such  organs  of 
the  group  promote  its  persistence,  therefore,  through  an  increased 
quickness  and  precision  of  social  action,  in  contrast  with  which 
the  movements  of  a  whole  group  have  an  inflexible  and  dilatory 
character.  These  physical  and  psychological  difficulties,  so  to 
speak,  may  dispose  a  mass  to  appoint  representatives,  even  in 
case  no  technical  difficulties  of  the  tasks  make  it  inevitable 
to  do  so.  Thus  an  ordinance  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  Diirkheim  district,  speaks  of  affairs  ''which 
would  be  too  difficult  for  a  whole  community  to  manage. 
Accordingly  eight  competent  persons  were  chosen  from  the 
community.  These  took  oath  that  they  would  do  all  that 
the  community  had  to  perform."  There  are  innumerable  cases 
of  similar  representation  of  a  large  number  to  reach  this 
external  factor — agreement.  A  group  of  smaller  number  has 
merely  for  that  reason,  and  without  qualitative  superiority,  the 
advantage  of  easier  mobility,  of  greater  rapidity  of  assemblage, 
and  of  more  precise  determination,  as  compared  with  a  multi- 
tude. The  local  difficulty  appears,  moreover,  not  alone  in  cases 
requiring  the  congregation  of  the  whole  group.  It  emerges  in 
connection  with  economic  exchanges.  So  long  as  exchange 
and  purchase  take  place  only  when  producers  and  consumers  are 
actually  in  each  other's  presence,  the  transactions  are  evidently 
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clumsy  and  imperfect,  and  the  difficulties  of  these  local  limita- 
tions must  be  contended  with  continually.  So  soon,  however, 
as  the  trader  intervenes,  and  finally  a  mercantile  class  systema- 
tizes exchange  and  brings  into  existence  every  sort  of  relation- 
ship between  people  with  economic  interests,  the  whole  coher- 
ence of  the  .e^roup  becomes  immeasurably  closer  and  stronger. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  organ  between  the  primary  elements, 
like  the  sea  between  countries,  operates,  not  as  a  barrier,  but  as  a 
bond  of  union.  The  unity  of  the  group,  which  consists  in  the 
commerce  of  each  member  with  each  other  member  by  some 
sort  of  means,  must  become  much  more  energetic  and  intimate 
when  assisted  by  the  activity  of  the  mercantile  class.  Presently, 
through  the  continued  action  of  this  class,  there  arises  a  system 
of  regularly  functioning,  reciprocally  balanced  forces  and 
relations,  as  a  universal  form,  in  which  production  and  con- 
sumption by  individuals  have  a  place  as  an  accidental  content. 
This  general  form  rises  above  the  single  action,  as  the  state  is 
superior  to  the  single  citizen,  or  the  church  to  the  individual 
believer.  By  virtue  of  this  development  unlimited  room  is  made 
for  the  economic  relationships  of  individuals  with  each  other. 
The  endless  multiplications  of  transactions,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  continuance  of  the  organization  itself,  even 
in  cases  of  occasional  economic  crises,  bear  witness  to  the  sig- 
nificance which  the  elaboration  of  special  organs  has  for  the 
intimacy  and  durability  of  group  union.  At  the  same  time,  these 
phenomena  bring  clearly  to  view  the  imperfections  of  immediate 
reciprocity  between  individuals. 

2.  In  case  the  whole  group  of  equally  privileged  and  equally 
stationed  elements  must  exert  itself  for  a  specific  purpose,  there 
inevitably  arise  within  the  group  counter  efforts,  each  of  which 
has  a  priori  equal  weight,  and  for  which  there  is  no  decisive 
court  of  appeal.  The  most  adequate  expression  of  this  condition 
is  the  case  in  which  not  even  a  majority  may  decide,  but  each 
dissenter  either  defeats  the  decision  altogether  or  at  least  is  per- 
sonally not  bound  by  it.  This  danger,  not  only  for  the  external 
purposeful  action,  but  also  for  the  internal  form  and  unity  of  the 
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group,  is  met  by  the  development  of  social  organs,  at  least  in 
two  directions.  First,  an  administrative  agency  [Amf),  a  com- 
mission, a  delegation,  etc.,  will  have  more  special  knowledge 
than  the  aggregate  of  other  persons.  By  resort  to  these  substi- 
tutes those  frictions  and  oppositions  will  be  avoided  which  come 
from  pure  ignorance  of  the  things  involved.  The  group  will  be 
the  more  able  to  maintain  such  unity  of  action  as  comes  from 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  concerned,  and  from  exclusion  of 
the  vascillations  due  to  mere  subjective  influences,  the  more 
the  direction  of  its  special  plans  is  committed  to  an  organ  sepa- 
rately designated  for  the  purpose.  The  significance  of  a  second 
and  related  factor  is  not  so  obvious.  The  absence  of  adapta- 
tions to  the  circumstances,  which  so  often  prevents  unity  in  the 
actions  of  the  mass  (for  subjective  errors  are  numberless,  while 
in  the  case  of  objectively  correct  representations  all  must  at  last 
come  to  the  same  result),  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  mere 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  but  often  also  of  the  very  important 
sociological  fact  that  the  factions,  which,  in  connection  with  any 
important  subject,  always  divide  the  group,  stand  for  mental  dif- 
ferences upon  matters  far  removed  from  and  wholly  unrelated  to 
the  question  in  hand.  These  differences  are  evidence  that 
accord  is  radically  impossible.  The  party  divisions  that  have 
arisen  from  any  cause  whatsoever  are  preserved  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  interests,  and  bring  it  to  pass  that,  for  example, 
political  parties  must  occupy  hostile  camps,  even  about  religious, 
aesthetic,  personal,  and  culture  questions  of  every  sort,  even  in 
cases  where  the  content  of  the  new  party  programmes  has  no 
real  connection  with  that  which  caused  the  original  division. 
The  line  which  divides  parties  in  any  vital  matter  is  produced 
through  affairs  of  every  possible  sort,  from  generalities  to  par- 
ticularities, and  simply  because  opponents  upon  the  important 
subject  will  not  codperate  upon  any  other.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  one  party  has  taken  sides  upon  any  open  question  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  opposing  party  take  the  other  side.  This 
power  of  party,  as  a  mere  form  which  shows  itself  in  unbroken 
continuance  throughout  the  most  heterogeneous  kinds  of  inter- 
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ests,  is  one  of  the  weightiest  obstacles  to  the  unification  of  a 
group,  and  even  to  the  performance  of  any  group  action  at  all. 
This  production  of  the  line  of  hostility  occurs  also  not  merely 
where  it  separates  whole  divisions  of  groups.  It  appears  as  well 
in  the  relations  of  individuals  with  each  other.  The  mere  fact 
that  A  votes  for  the  measure  m  is  often  enough  to  make  his 
enemy  vote  against  it.  The  factionalism  and  obstruction  that 
follow  should  promote  the  tranference  of  group  business  to 
special  organs.  Since  these  are  constituted  with  sole  reference 
to  the  definite  purpose  in  view,  the  latter  is  set  farther  apart 
psychologically  from  the  other  interests  and  opinions  of  the  per- 
san  to  whom  the  purpose  is  intrusted.  This  purpose,  therefore, 
receives  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  group  an  emphasis 
which  would  be  lessened  or  lost  if  it  were  naively  jumbled 
together  with  essentially  unrelated  tendencies.  When  social 
action  is  thus  freed  from  the  oppositions,  entanglements,  and 
centrifugal  movements  which  spring  from  the  association  of 
special  issues  with  other  personal  and  party  positions,  this  action 
becomes  much  more  unified,  animated,  and  purposeful  {zielbe- 
wusster) .  The  power  of  persistence  in  the  group  gains  in  the 
ratio  in  which  that  waste  of  energy  ceases,  which  is  involved  in 
the  above  noted  confusions  and  consequent  paralyzing  of  forces, 
and  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  neglect  of  group  tasks  that  is 
sure  to  exist  if  the  group  as  a  group  tries  to  do  its  needed 
work. 

3.  While  these  advantages  of  social  organs  over  the  group 
as  a  whole  in  promoting  the  persistence  of  the  group  thus  fall 
in  with  the  tempo  and  rhythm  of  the  powers  or  process  that  pre- 
serve the  group,  they  extend  furthermore  to  certain  qualitative 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  decisive  that  the  total  action 
of  the  group  will  always  be  on  a  relatively  low  intellectual  level. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  particular  point  about  which  a 
large  number  of  individuals  agree  must  always  be  close  to  the 
level  occupied  by  that  one  of  them  who  stands  lowest.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  those  who  stand  higher  can  descend, 
but  not  everyone  on  a  lower  intellectual  level  can  ascend.     The 
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latter  sort,  therefore,  and  not  the  former,  determine  the  level 
which  may  be  occupied  in  common. 

In  cases  of  agitation  and  expression  of  feelings  this  rule 
does  not  hold,  because  in  an  actually  assembled  mass  of  people 
there  develops  a  certain  collective  irritability,  a  rapture  {^Mit- 
gerissen-werdefi)  of  emotion,  a  reciprocal  stimulation,  so  that 
there  may  follow  a  momentary  elevation  of  the  individuals  above 
the  average  intensity  of  their  feelings.  This  in  no  wise  prejudges 
the  appropriateness  or  inappropriateness  of  these  feelings,  nor 
the  wisdom  or  foolishness  of  their  content.  In  this  respect  the 
sentiments  of  the  mass  will  remain  on  that  level  below  the  aver- 
age which  is  accessible  to  lower  and  higher  alike.  That  level 
may  be  raised  sometimes,  as  experience  shows,  in  respect  of 
feeling  and  willing,  but  not  in  respect  of  intelligence. 

While  now  the  persistence  of  the  group  rests,  on  the  one  side, 
upon  the  immediate  relations  of  individuals  to  individuals,  and 
in  so  far  the  individual  may  unfold  all  the  powers  of  intellect 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  this  is  not  absolutely  true  in  those 
matters  in  which  the  group  has  to  act  as  a  unity.  We  may  call 
the  former  the  molecular  action  of  the  group,  the  latter  the  molar 
action.  In  the  former  kind  of  action  representation  of  the 
individual  is,  in  principle,  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  In  the 
latter  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable.  When  a  group  of  any 
considerable  size  conducts  its  affairs  directly,  the  group  is  ^hut 
up  to  relatively  trivial  actions  by  the  inexorable  condition  that 
each  member  must  in  some  degree  comprehend  and  approve 
each  group  measure.  Only  when  the  guidance  of  group  action 
is  intrusted  to  an  organization  consisting  of  relatively  few  per- 
sons can  specific  talent  be  enlisted  for  its  direction.  Within  a 
group  acting  as  an  undifferentiated  mass  such  endowment  and 
special  knowledge  as  only  the  few  may  possess  must  at  best 
fight  their  way  to  influence  in  each  particular  case.  Within  a 
differentiated  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  such  endowment  and 
knowledge  have,  in  principle  at  least,  uncontested  influence.' 

*  To  be  sure,  contrasted  phenomena  occur.  Within  an  official  bureau  jealousy 
sometimes  prevents  talent  from  exerting  its  proper  influence,  while  on  the  other  hand 
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Therein  lies  the  superiority  of  the  parliamentary  system  over 
the  plebiscite.  It  has  been  observed  that  direct  popular  votes 
seldom  show  a  majority  for  original  and  bold  measures.  The 
popular  majority  is  rather  on  the  side  of  caution,  convenience, 
and  triviality.  The  single  representative,  whom  the  mass 
chooses,  possesses  still  other  personal  qualities  besides  those 
which  —  especially  during  the  epochs  of  purely  partisan  choices 
—  are  in  the  consciousness  of  the  electing  multitude.  He  brings 
to  his  post  something  in  addition  to  that  which  was  really 
chosen  in  selecting  him.  Hence  in  parliaments  personal  talents 
and  intellectual  shadings,  such  as  are  found  only  in  single  per- 
sons, may  win  a  high  degree  of  influence.  They  may  even  be 
able  to  promote  the  stability  of  the  group  by  exerting  influence 
that   reaches    over    the    gaps    between   parties   which   so   often 

the  masses  may  sometimes  easily  follow  a  talented  individual  even  when  he  leads  con- 
trary to  their  judgment.  It  is  impossible  for  an  abstract  science  like  sociology  to 
exhaust  the  whole  abundance  and  complications  of  historical  action  when  it  exhibits 
the  separate  typical  relationships.  For,  however  correct  may  be  the  assertion  of 
relationship,  and  however  influential,  the  concrete  occurrence  will  always  contain  a 
number  of  elements  beside  this,  and  in  the  final,  visible,  aggregate  effect  the  influence 
of  the  typal  form  may  be  concealed.  The  science  of  physics  is  analogously  made  up 
in  part  of  certain  regular  relationships  of  movements  which  never  appear  in  the 
actual  world  just  as  they  work  out  mathematically,  or  as  they  can  be  produced  in  the 
laboratory.  Nevertheless,  the  demonstrated  relations  of  force  are  real  and  operative  in 
all  those  cases  in  which  science  has  discovered  their  participation.  Only  their  visible 
action  is  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  schedule  in  which  it  is  formulated, 
because  beside  them  a  number  of  other  forces  and  conditions  operate  upon  the  same 
substance.  In  the  resultant  of  both  the  former  and  the  latter,  which  constitutes  the 
actual  event,  the  share  of  the  formulated  influence  may  be  concealed  from  immediate 
observation.  It  may  have  contributed  only  an  insensible  and  indistinguishable  part. 
This  indadequacy,  which  is  exhibited  by  every  sort  of  cognition  through  types,  when 
compared  with  the  concrete  actuality,  evidently  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  psychi- 
cal sciences.  In  their  territory  not  only  the  factors  of  the  particular  occurrence  mix 
in  almost  inextricable  complexity,  but  even  the  fate  of  a  given  element,  that  may  be 
analyzed  out  of  the  confusion,  is  beyond  determination  by  mathematics  and  experi- 
ment. No  matter  what  correlation  of  cause  and  effect  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
normal  form  by  which  to  interpret  historical  events  and  psychological  probabilities, 
there  will  be  many  cases  in  which  the  conditions  of  that  type  seem  to  be  present,  but 
the  type  itself  does  not  emerge.  This  need  not  shake  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
the  abstraction.  It  shows  only  that  other,  perhaps  contrary,  forces  have  worked  upon 
the  individuals  in  question,  and  that  these  latter  have  outweighed  the  former  in  the 
total  or  visible  effect. 
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threaten  group  unity.  To  be  sure,  the  effectiveness  of  the  per- 
sonal principle  in  parliaments  is  modified  by  new  levelings  ;  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  parliament  to  which  the  single  person 
speaks  is  itself  a  relatively  large  body.  It  includes  extremely 
diverse  parties  and  individuals,  so  that  the  points  of  common  and 
reciprocal  understanding  can  lie  only  very  low  in  the  intellectual 
scale.*  In  the  second  place,  because  the  individual  belongs  to  a 
party  which,  as  such,  stands  not  on  an  individual  but  on  a  social 
plane,  by  which  its  parliamentary  activities  are  a  priori  reduced 
to  an  average  level.  In  the  third  place,  because  the  individ- 
ual speaks,  indirectly  but  intentionally,  to  the  whole  country. 
These  subtractions  from  the  intellectual  advantages  of  consti- 
tuting organs  are  necessary  only  in  the  case  of  parliaments. 
They  do  not  equally  affect  other  forms.  Indeed,  these  very 
disadvantages  give  proof,  as  the  higher  developments  of  parlia- 
mentarism show,  that  the  differentiation  of  organs  is  necessary. 
In  England  the  impossibility  of  governing  with  a  body  so 
numerous,  so  heterogeneous,  so  inconstant,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  immobile  as  the  house  of  commons,  led  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  establishment  of  the  ministry. 
The  English  ministry  is  in  fact  an  organ  of  Parliament.  It  is 
related  to  Parliament  somewhat  as  the  latter  to  the  whole 
country.  Since  it  is  composed  of  leading  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  represents  the  majority  of  that  body  for  the  time 
being,  it  combines  the  total  tendency  of  the  largest  group  — 
which  it  at  the  same  time  displays  in  sublimated  form — with 
the  advantages  of  individual  gifts.  This  combination  could 
nowhere  else  have  such  effectiveness  as  in  a  system  of  leader- 
ship by  single  individuals  and  within  a  body  as  small  as  a  min- 
istry. The  English  ministry  is  a  well-adapted  means  of  further 
concentrating  the  differentiated  organ,  and  thus  of  counterbal- 
ancing the  deficiencies  in  which  the  organ  reproduces  the 
defects  of  the  aggregate  group  action,  to  avoid  which  the  organ 
was  instituted. 

<  What  a  poor  order  of  wit,  for  example,  is  shown  by  parliamentary  reports  to 
have  roused  the  legislators*  hilarity. 
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The  proof  of  the  necessity  of  building  such  organs  is  not  to 
be  derived  in  part  only,  as  in  the  above  case,  but  in  other  cases 
entirely  ex  contrario.  The  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and 
means  required  for  progressive  measures  by  the  civic  machinery 
in  the  United  States  is  charged  by  Bryce  to  the  fact  that  public 
opinion  has  to  accomplish  everything,  while  there  is  no  such 
guiding  authority  as  the  ministries  are  in  Europe.  Neither  in 
Congress  nor  in  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  are  there 
administrative  officers  with  ministerial  authority,  whose  special 
duty  and  life  task  it  would  bd  to  take  the  initiative  upon  untried 
ground,  to  unify  legislative  consideration  by  introducing  guiding 
ideas,  to  bear  responsibility  foi;  maintenance  and  progress  of  the 
whole  —  in  short,  to  do  what  only  individuals  as  such  can  do, 
and  which,  as  this  example  shows,  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
mass  action  of  the  primary  group  element  —  here  in  the  form 
of  •'  public  "  opinion. 

All  these  factors  combine  to  expose  a  society  without  differ- 
entiated organs  not  merely  to  the  disintegrating  and  destructive 
forces  which  every  social  structure  develops  in  itself,  but  also  to 
powerful  individual  forces,  in  confronting  which  such  a  society  is 
defenseless.  In  the  very  case  to  which  we  attached  this  discus- 
sion, the  old  German  confederate  constitution,  this  condition  was 
fatal.  It  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  those  masterful  rulers 
who  appeared  during  and  after  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  provincial 
and  central  principalities.  It  collapsed  because  it  lacked  what 
only  organs  constituted  by  individual  powers  can  assure  to  a 
state  — quickness  of  decision,  unconditional  concentration  of  all 
resources,  and  that  highest  intellectuality  which  is  developed  only 
by  individuals,  whether  because  their  motive  is  love  of  power  or 
the  sense  of  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  persistence  of  the  group  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  organ  thus  differentiated  does  not  attain  abso- 
lute independence.  Rather  must  the  idea  remain  ever  operative 
(although  by  no  means  always  conscious)  that  the  organ  is  in 
fact  only  a  corporealized  abstraction  of  the  reciprocal  action 
within  the  group  itself.     The  group  remains  always  the  founda- 
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tion.  Its  powers,  developments,  purposes,  only  receive  a 
peculiarly  practical  form  in  the  organs.  The  latter  only  exhibit 
the  mode  in  which  the  directly  reciprocating  primary  elements 
of  the  group  may  work  out  their  latent  energies  most  completely 
and  efficiently.  So  soon  as  the  differentiation  of  the  organ 
releases  it  from  dependence  upon  the  aggregate  movements  of 
the  group,  its  preservative  action  may  be  turned  into  a  destruct- 
ive influence.  I  suggest  two  types  of  grounds  for  this :  First, 
when  the  organ  gains  too  vigorous  independent  life,  and  does  not 
place  the  emphasis  of  its  importance  upon  the  worth  of  its  service 
to  the  group,  but  upon  its  value  to  itself,  the  persistence  of  the 
organ  may  come  into  conflict  wjth  the  persistence  of  the  group. 
A  relatively  harmless  case,  but  for  that  very  reason  one  that  quite 
clearly  represents  the  type,  is  the  bureaucracy.  The  bureaucratic 
body,  a  formal  organization  for  exercising  an  extended  admin- 
istration, constitutes  in  itself  a  scheme  which  frequently  clashes 
with  the  variable  requirements  of  practical  social  life.  This,  on 
the  one  hand,  because  the  departmental  work  of  the  bureaucratic 
system  is  not  adjusted  with  reference  to  very  individual  and 
complicated  cases,  which  none  the  less  must  be  disposed  of  by 
means  of  the  bureaucratic  machinery  ;  on  the  other  hand,  because 
the  tempo  in  which  the  bureaucratic  wheels  must  revolve  is  often 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  urgency  of  the  particular  case.  If 
now  a  structure  with  such  functional  inadequacies  forgets  its 
r61e  as  merely  servitor  of  the  group,  and  deports  itself  as  though 
its  own  existence  were  its  ultimate  purpose,  the  difference 
between  its  life  forms  and  those  of  the  whole  group  must 
eventuate  in  positive  harm  to  the  latter.  The  persistence  of 
both  is  no  longer  compatible.  In  this  respect  we  might  com- 
pare bureaucratic  with  logical  schematism.  The  latter  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  knowledge  of  reality  in  general  that 
the  former  bears  to  civic  administration.  Each  is  a  tool  and  a 
form,  indispensable  in  connection  with  the  content  which  it  is 
called  to  order,  but  the  whole  meaning  and  purpose  of  each  lie 
in  this  content.  When  logic  poses,  however,  as  independent 
knowledge,  and.  without  reference  to  the  real   content  of  which 
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it  is  a  mere  form,  presumes  to  construct  of  itself  a  separate  intel- 
ligence, it  makes  for  itself  a  world  which  usually  presents 
marked  contrasts  with  the  real  universe.  The  logical  forms 
abstracted  and  organized  into  a  science  are  merely  an  organ  for 
comprehension  of  the  totality  of  things.  So  soon,  however,  as 
logic  declines  this  rdle  and  strives  after  complete  self-sufficiency, 
so  soon  as  logic  attempts  to  be  the  conclusion  rather  than  the 
medium  of  understanding,  it  becomes  as  obstructive  to  the  pre- 
servation, extension,  and  unification  of  knowledge  as  bureaucratic 
schematism  may  be  to  the  aggregate  interests  of  the  group. 

Even  the  law  does  not  always  avoid  this  sociological  com- 
plication. The  law  is  aboriginally  that  form  of  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship between  the  group  members  which  has  approved  itself 
as  most  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  group.  The  form 
which  the  law  defines  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  assure  this  sta- 
bility or  the  progress  of  the  society  in  which  it  is  in  force.  The 
law  of  any  group  is  the  minimum,  which  must  be  preserved  as 
the  foundation  of  the  existence  of  that  group.  The  elaboration 
of  organs  is,  in  this  connection,  double.  From  transactions 
actually  demanded,  and  as  a  rule  really  customary,  there  differ- 
entiates itself  "the  law,"  the  abstracted  form  and  norm  of  just 
these  transactions,  logically  connected  and  completed,  which 
then  remains  as  a  standard  to  which  real  action  shall  conform. 
This  group-preserving  organ,  being  composed  of  ideas,  needs 
still  further  a  concrete  organ  in  order  that  it  may  be  effective 
against  opposition.  Technical  relations  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  that  original  unit  in  which  either  \.\\^  pater  familias 
or  the  assembled  group  rendered  judgment.  A  special  class 
became  necessary  to  assure  the  integrity  of  the  legal  norms  in 
the  acts  of  the  group  elements.  But  useful  and  necessary  as  are 
both  these  developments  —  the  abstraction  of  group  conduct 
with  arrangement  into  a  completed  system  of  laws,  and  the  incar- 
nation of  the  law  in  a  judicial  class — yet  from  both  comes 
unavoidably  the  danger  that  the  very  necessary  firmness  and 
completeness  (inriere  Geschlossenheit)  of  these  structures  may 
some  time  come  into  collision  with  the  demands  of  group  prog- 
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ress  or  with  the  requirements  of  cases  containing  specific  com- 
plications. Through  the  logical  cohesion  of  its  structure  and 
the  dignity  of  its  administrators,  the  law  attains  not  only  an  inde- 
pendence which  is  actual,  and  for  its  purpose  necessary  to  a 
very  great  extent,  but  it  derives  from  within  itself — by  Sidrculus 
vitiosus,  to  be  sure  — a  claim  to  unlimited  and  irresponsible  inde- 
pendence. Since  now  the  concrete  circumstances  of  the  group 
sometimes  demand  other  conditions  for  its  maintenance,  situa- 
tions occur  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  words  fiat  justitia 
pereat  mundus,  and  summum  jus  summa  injuria.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  give  the  law  that  flexibility  and  adaptability  which  are 
appropriate  to  its  character  as  an  organ,  by  leaving  to  the  judge 
a  certain  scope  in  the  application  and  interpretation  of  statutes. 
On  the  borders  of  this  territory  within  judicial  discretion  occur 
those  cases  of  collision  between  the  persistence  of  the  law  and 
that  of  the  group  which  may  here  serve  as  illustrations  of  the 
fact.  The  group  must  allow  its  organs  to  acquire  a  certain 
staunchness  and  independence,  or  they  could  not  promote  the 
maintenance  of  the  group.  Precisely  this  necessary  stability  of 
the  organ  may  efface  its  organic  character.  The  autonomy  and 
rigidity  of  the  organ  that  acts  as  though  it  were  an  independent 
whole  may  turn  into  an  injury  of  group  unity. 

In  the  case  of  bureaucracy,  as  in  that  of  legal  formalism, 
this  conversion  of  an  organ  into  a  self-governing  totality  is  the 
more  dangerous  because  it  takes  the  appearance  and  offers  the 
pretext  of  being  always  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  The  attitude 
of  the  army  sometimes  fulfills  this  sociological  form.  This  organ 
of  group  maintenance  must,  for  technical  reasons,  be  itself,  so 
far  as  possible,  an  organism.  To  develop  its  professional  qual- 
ities, particularly  its  close  inner  coherence,  there  is  need  of  sharp 
distinction  between  it  and  other  social  classes.  Hence  the  util- 
ity of  various  means,  from  the  special  code  of  honor  among  the 
officers  to  the  distinctive  uniform.  Much  as  this  promotion  of 
the  military  order  to  independence  serves  the  interests  of  the 
whole,  it  may  assume  such  absoluteness  and  rigidity  as  to  set 
the  army  apart  from  the  group  as  a  state  within  the  state.    This 
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cuts  the  connection  with  the  root,  from  which  after  all  its  whole 
force  and  direction  must  come.  The  modern  national  army  tries 
to  anticipate  this  danger.  By  the  device  of  universal  liability  to 
military  service  for  a  certain  period  a  fortunate  means  is  found 
of  combining  the  independence  of  the  military  system  with  its 
organic  character. 

But  not  alone  the  possible  antagonism  between  the  whole 
and  the  parts,  between  the  group  and  its  organ,  should  hold  the 
independence  of  the  latter  within  certain  bounds  ;  but  the  same 
is  desirable  in  order  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  differentiated 
function  may  revert  to  the  group.  There  is  this  peculiarity 
about  the  evolution  of  society,  that  its  preservation  sometimes 
calls  for  temporarily  throwing  out  of  service  organs  that  have 
already  been  differentiated.  This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
closely  analogous  with  those  structural  degenerations  which  take 
place  in  animal  organisms  from  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life, 
as  for  example  in  visual  organs  that  have  become  rudimentary 
after  the  habitat  has  long  been  in  the  dark.  In  these  cases  the 
function  itself  becomes  superfluous,  and  for  that  reason  the 
organ  performing  the  function  gradually  dies  away.  In  the  social 
developments  now  in  mind,  on  the  contrary,  the  function  is  indis- 
pensable, and  on  that  account,  when  the  organ  proves  unequal 
to  its  performance,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  unmediated 
reciprocity  between  primary  group  elements  as  a  substitute  for 
which  the  organ  was  originally  developed. 

Georg  Simmel. 
University  of  Berlin. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Julius  Wolf,  formerly  of  Zurich,  now  professor  of  the  social  sciences  at 
Breslau,  author  of  System  der  Sozialpolitik. 

The  new  journal  is  "not  for  investigators  alone,  but  for  citizens^ 
members  of  parliament,  and  administrators  and  their  officials,  mer- 
chants, employers,  and  laborers."  '*The  occupations  of  all  these 
make  attention  to  social  questions  necessary."  It  proposes  to  be 
"scientific,"  but  not  "technical."  It  will  "  cultivate  the  whole  field  of 
the  social  sciences.  The  heaviest  burden  will  fall  on  national  econ- 
omy, but  this  is  not  the  only  science  which  must  furnish  building 
material  for  the  structure  of  social  science.  More  and  more  are  other 
sciences  professing  to  work  upon  problems  of  a  social  nature,  and  to 
make  the  results  tributary  to  social  solutions.  The  Zeitschrift  accord- 
ingly has  two  objects :  first,  to  be  a  bridge  between  social  science  and 
the  public ;  second,  to  be  a  point  of  union  between  the  exponents  of 
natural  science  and  the  exponents  of  economic  and  other  political  sci- 
ences, in  so  far  as  both  concern  themselves  with  social  affairs. 
National  economy,  social  philosophy,  and  social  ethics,  also  social 
history  and  social  jurisprudence,  ought  to  direct  their  pursuits  toward 
synthetic  results.  Not  in  treatment  of  problems  strictly  within  their 
own  limits,  but  in  dealing  with  so-called  social  problems,  these  sciences 
will  have  a  place  in  the  Zeitschrift  in  company  with  the  evolutionary 
theory,  anthropology,  mass  and  individual  psychology,  medicine  and 
hygiene." 

While  not  neglecting  more  general  considerations,  the  Zeitschrift 
f&r  Socialwissenschaft  will  pay  particular  attention  to  aspects  of  social 
problems  that  are  of  special  interest  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzer- 
land. We  welcome  the  new  journal,  and  hope  it  will  be  able  to  realize 
its  ideals. 

Albion  W.  Small. 
699 
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Aniiee  Sociologique . 

A  NEW  sociological  review  (annual)  is  announced,  with  above  title, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Emile  Durkheim,  of  Bordeaux.  The 
contents  of  the  first  number,  which  has  not  yet  reached  us,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Premidre  partie  —  Mimoires  originaux:  I,  6.  Durkheim,  "  La 
prohibition  de  I'inceste  et  ses  origines  (L'exogamie);"  II,  G.  Simmel, 
"  Comment  les  forces  sociales  se  maintiennent."'  Deuxidme  partie  — 
Analyses  el  notices  bibliographiques  des  ouvrages  et  articles  parus  sur  les 
questions  suivantes :  I,  "  Sociologie  generale;"  II,  "Sociologie  reli- 
gieuse"  (Etudes  gen^rales  de  religions  comparees.  Religions  primi- 
tives. Cultes  domestiques.  Rites  fun^raires  et  cultes  des  morts. 
Cultes  agraires.  Rituel.  Mythes.  Organisation  du  culte);  III,  "Soci- 
ologie  morale  et  juridique"  (Etudes  sur  revolution  du  droit  et  de  la 
morale,  fetudes  sur  les  mceurs  en  general.  La  Famille.  Le  Mariage. 
La  Peine.  L'organisation  sociale.  Le  droit  de  propriety.  Divers); 
IV,  "  Sociologie  criminelle"  (Statistique  morale.  Le  crime  et  les 
races.  Facteurs  particuliers  du  crime  :  sexe,  age,  profession,  alcoolisme. 
Vagabondage.  Criminalite,  politique.  Questions  diverses);  V,  **Soci- 
ologie  ^conomique"  (Etudes  sur  la  valeur.  Conceptions  economiques 
g^n^rales.  Groupes  professionnels.  Histoire  du  travail.  involution 
commerciale) ;  VI,  "Divers"  (L'Anthropo-sociologie.  La  socio- 
geographie.     Questions  de  demographie).  A.  W.  S. 


Die   Philosophie   der    Geschichte   als    Sociologie.     Von    Dr.    Paul 
Barth,    Privatdocenten    an     der    Universitat     zu    Leipzig. 
Erster  Teil  :    Einleitimg  und  kritische  Uebersicht.     Leipzig, 
1897.      Pp.  xvi  -f  396. 
The   author's    position    appears    in   such  propositions    as  these : 
"  History  as  science  has  for  its  subject-matter   human   societies  and 
their  changes.     In   recent  years  sociology  has  claimed  this  definition 
for    itself.     Sociology    is,    therefore,   nothing  but    history  arrived  at 
consciousness    of  its    task "    (p.  4).      "  A  complete   sociology  would, 
therefore,   be  completely  identical  with  historical  philosophy.     There 
is  only  a  difference  in  the  names.     Since   the   name  *  sociology,'  how- 
ever, /.  ^.,  *  the  science  of  society,'  emphasizes  only  one  object  (/.  e., 

'  This  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Simmel  of  wliich  the  first 
half  appears  in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal. 
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society),  and  leads  to  neglect  of  the  other  object,  the  human  type, 
it  is  advisable  to  call  the  scientific  treatment  of  history  *  philosophy  of 
history,'  a  name  with  a  much  older  historical  claim  than  sociology  " 
(p.  10).  "There  is  but  one  science  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
species,  call  it  sociology,  or  the  philosophy  of  society,  or,  as  we  have 
decided  for  ourselves,  philosophy  of  history  "  (p.  12). 

It  is  fortunately  dawning  upon  a  great  many  students  that  there 
can  be  "  but  one  science  of  society,"  but  few  are  now  so  bold  as  to 
think  the  time  has  come  to  give  that  one  science  a  perfectly  adequate 
name.  The  main  thing  is  to  be  sure  that,  whatever  be  the  section  of 
the  sometime-to-be  **  one  science  "  in  which  we  are  doing  our  work, 
our  method  is  fit  to  make  our  work  tributary  to  the  ultimate  result. 
We  ought  not  to  waste  much  more  time  about  names,  unless  it  is  clear 
that  they  seriously  help  or  hinder  scientific  processes.  Whether  Dr. 
Earth's  work  will  contain  an  actual  contribution  to  the  "  one  science" 
cannot  be  judged  until  the  second  volume  appears.  The  present 
volume  contains  some  very  acute  criticiso),  by  no  means  always  valid, 
however,  but  it  is  chiefly  a  rdsum^  of  the  various  sociological  theories 
from  Saint-Simon  to  Kidd.  The  book  will  be  to  many  a  convenient 
epitome  of  the  growth  of  sociology  up  to  date.  Dr.  Earth  discusses 
first  the  beginnings  of  sociology.  With  summary  reference  to  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  philosophers,  he  virtually 
credits  Saint-Simon  with  having  originated  the  new  way  of  looking  at 
society  for  which  his  pupil  presently  supplied  the  name.  Earth  makes 
a  very  successful  exhibit  of  the  further  dependence  of  Comte  upon  his 
master  and  rival.  The  author,  nevertheless,  calls  Comte's  **  the  first 
sociological  system."  Earth  discusses  the  successors  of  Comte  under 
the  heads  :  **  The  Classifying  Sociology  "  :  viz.,  E.  Littr^,De  Roberty, 
De  Greef,  Lacombe,  and  Wagner  ;  "  The  Eiological  Sociology "  : 
Spencer,  Lilienfeld,  Schaffle,  Fouill^e,  Worms;  "  The  Dualistic  Soci- 
ology "  :  Ward,  Mackenzie,  Hauriou,  Giddings,  and  various  popular 
writers.  The  author  adds  to  his  account  in  eacli  rase  an  estimate 
of  the  group  discussed. 

The  second  division  treats  of  "  The  One-sided  Conceptions  of  His- 
tory," /.^.,  first,  the  individualistic;  second,  the  anthropological ;  third, 
the  ethnological ;  fourth, the  "cultural ;"  fifth,  the  political ;  aixth.the 
ideological ;  seventh,  the  economical.  The  third  and  last  division 
approaches  what  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  author,  the  proposal 
of  a  new  philosophy  of  history.     The  first  chapter  attempts  to  argue 
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down  the  view  that  a  philosophy  of  history  is  impossible.  The 
second  sketches  the  author's  own  view,  viz.,  that  we  must  take  the 
horde  as  the  germ  of  human  society,  with  promiscuity  and  belief  in 
spirits  as  its  prominent  traits.  From  this  as  a  beginning  the  course 
of  development  is  through  the  "first  organization,"  the  tribe  {Stamni)^ 
arranged  in  "  group-families,"  contemporary  with  animism  ;  second, 
the  tribe  arranged  in  gentes,  contemporary  with  naturalistic  polytheism. 
Then  law-giving,  from  which  came  social  classes,  and  from  natural 
religion  legal  religion.  The  decline  of  class  structure  came  along 
with  heterogeneous  conceptions  of  the  world.  Mediaeval  social 
stratification  was  broken  up  by  absolutism,  yet  a  great  revival  fol- 
lowed in  the  sixteenth  century,  due  to  the  ethical  idealism  of  Prot- 
estant religion  and  the  culture  of  "humanism."  In  the  present 
century  "  liberalism  "  has  prevailed,  side  by  side  with  an  inductive, 
analytical  habit.  The  outcome  is  present  need  of  revising  ethical 
judgments  to  get  a  basis  for  a  better  social  order. 

Readers  would  look  for  the  second  volume  with  more  interest  if 
the  sketch  contained  in  this  third  division  thus  outlined  had  been 
omitted.  It  promises  something  more  like  a  topical  index  than  a 
philosophy,  and  it  provokes  the  suspicion  that  its  expansion  will  turn 
out  to  be  very  weak  dilettantism. 

Albion  W.  Small. 


The  History  of  Maitkind.  By  Friedrich  Ratzel.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  A.  J.  Butler.  Vol.  II.  New  York  and 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1897.     Pp.  562,  8vo. 

This  second  volume  continues  the  work,  which  will  probably  be 
completed  in  three  volumes.  It  is  a  description  of  the  world's  popu- 
lations from  the  ethnographic  standpoint.  The  parts  of  the  work 
contained  in  Vol.  II  are:  Book  II  — D.  "The  Americans  ;"  E.  "The 
Arctic  Races  of  the  Old  World;"  Book  III  — "The  Light  Stocks  of 
South  and  Central  Africa;"  Book  IV  — "The  Negro  Races;"  A. 
"The  South  and  East  Africans."  Necessarily  the  treatment  is  of  the 
most  condensed  sort.  To  cover  the  whole  field  of  ethnography  in 
three  vplumes  is  no  easy  task.  The  work  is  naturally  one  of  reference 
rather  than  of  easy  reading.  The  two  most  extended  and  important 
discussions  in  the  volume  are  those  dealing  with  the  Americans  and 
with  negro  peoples  of  south  and  east  Africa.     It  is  possible  to  err  in 
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dealing  with  such  vast  masses  of  population  as  units.  Could  we  be 
sure  that  all  Americans  or  all  negroes  were  of  a  single  origin,  such  a 
mode  of  considering  them  and  dealing  with  them  might  be  justified. 
As  it  is,  a  generalization  drawn  from  Eskimo  may  have  little  applica- 
tion to  Botocudos.  The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  race  types  and  objects  of  culture  in  great  variety.  These  them- 
selves are  a  valuable  contribution  to  science. 

F.  Starr. 


La  Pubertd  sUidiata  jieirUomo  e  nella  Doima  in  rapporto  aWantro- 
pologia,  alia  psichiatria,  alia  pedagogia  ed  alia  sociologia.  Per 
Antonio  Marro.  Torino:  Fratelli  Bocca  editori,  1898. 
Pp.  507. 

The  author  is  already  well  known  in  the  field  of  psychiatry  and 
criminology  by  important  works.  He  has  been  trained  for  this  special 
investigation  by  his  education  and  experience  as  a  general  physician, 
a  medical  officer  in  a  prison  and  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  by  his 
position  as  docent  in  the  university. 

Much  of  this  work  must  be  left  to  medical  men,  and  especially  to 
alienists,  for  criticism.  The  early  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  normal 
physiology  of  adolescence,  and  to  the  important  physical  and  psychical 
phenomena  of  this  crisis  period.  The  fifth  chapter  gives  an  account 
of  the  abnormal  phenomena  in  degenerates.  The  appearance  of 
insanity  at  this  crisis  is  next  studied,  and  then  the  effects  of  surgical 
operations.  Three  chapters  are  given  to  etiology  of  degeneracy ;  four 
chapters  to  hygienic  treatment,  and  the  other  divisions  discuss  educa- 
tional, prophylactic,  and  social  measures  for  prevention  or  mitigation 
of  evils. 

Among  the  causes  of  morbid  developments  at  puberty  the  author 
names  the  alcoholic  habit  of  parents.  Temperance  reformers  will  find 
fresh  ammunition  in  these  pages.  Statistical  proofs  are  given  of  the 
injurious  effects  in  offspring  of  the  marriages  of  persons  of  advanced 
years. 

The  author  counts  among  the  most  valuable  means  of  health  for 
adolescents  careful  physical  training,  nutritious  food,  abstinence  from 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise.  He  has 
confidence  in  the  regulative  power  of  music.  The  bicycle  merchant 
can  well  afford  to  republish  his  praises  of   the  wheel,  and  reckless 
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riders  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  his  counsels  of  moderation.  He 
favors  coeducation  for  most  young  people,  and  has  a  good  word  for 
the  American  girls  who  earn  their  own  way  along  with  the  college 
boys.  He  would  have  shops,  gardens,  and  fields  connected  with  all 
secondary  schools  and  colleges,  on  the  principle  that  useful  work  in 
the  open  air  has  great  physical  and  moral  value  for  adolescents. 

The  author  lays  great  stress  on  the  doctrine  that  early  marriages 
and  sexual  commerce  are  injurious,  and  that  illicit  intercourse  is  espe- 
cially harmful.  The  normal  development  of  the  entire  body  is  per- 
verted, the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  discounted,  offspring  are 
likely  to  be  defective,  pauperism  is  made  more  certain,  and  society  is 
burdened  with  a  proletariate.  The  accumulation  of  energy  depends 
on  the  cultivation  in  youth  of  the  power  and  habit  of  inhibition  of 
appetite.  Self-denial  must  be  learned  by  continence.  Criminals,  as 
a  rule,  are  devoid  of  foresight  and  self-control;  they  yield  easily  to 
instincts  of  combativeness  and  lust;  and  their  thefts  are  frequently 
committed  to  secure  means  of  winning  women.  Early  sexual  satisfac- 
tion does  not  regulate  but  intensifies  this  savage  and  animal  disposition 
and  character.  This  chapter  is  a  good  antidote  for  the  wicked  advice 
given  in  Bebel's  Die  Frau,  which  is  so  popular  among  certain 
socialists  of  Germany. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Anarchism.     A  Criticism  and  History  of  the  Anarchist  Theory. 
By  E.  V.  Zenker.   Pp.xiii  +  323.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1897. 

"  Only  when  we  have  ceased  to  thrust  aside  the  theory  of  anarchism 
as  madness  from  the  first ;  only  when  we  have  perceived  that  one  can 
and  must  understand  many  things  that  we  certainly  cannot  like,  only 
then  will  anarchists  also  place  themselves  on  a  closer  human  footing 
with  us,  and  learn  to  love  us  as  men,  even  though  they  often,  perhaps, 
cannot  understand  us,  and  of  their  own  accord  abandon  their  worst 
argument,  the  bomb."     (Preface,  p.  9.) 

"Anarchism  may  be  defined  etiologically  as  disbelief  in  the  suita- 
bility of  constituted  society.  With  such  views  there  would  be  only 
one  way  in  which  we  could  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  anarchists' 
feet.  Society  must  anxiously  watch  that  no  one  should  have  reason 
to  doubt  its  intention  of  letting  justice  have  free  sway,  but  must  raise 
up  the  despairing,  and  by  all  means  in  its  power  lead  them  back  to 
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their  lost  faith  in  society.  A  movement  like  anarchism  cannot  be 
conquered  by  force  and  injustice,  but  only  by  justice  and  freedom." 
(P.  322.) 

Between  this  premise  and  conclusion  the  author  has  inserted  a 
complete,  orderly,  and  discriminating  account  of  theoretical  anarchism. 
He  occasionally  waxes  so  sympathetic  toward  the  views  he  is  expound- 
ing that  doubts  about  his  "hostility  to  anarchism  "  perplex  the  reader. 
He  tones  down  much  of  the  bitterness  of  anarchistic  philosophy  by 
infusion  of  his  own  good  will,  and  in  expurgated  rendering  he  makes 
much  plausible  that  refutes  itself  by  its  own  vehemence  in  the  original. 
In  spite  of  this  idealization  of  conceptions  that  are  ill-balanced  at 
best,  in  spite  of  a  pervading  implication  that,  because  the  authors  of 
these  vicious  theories  are  not  as  bad  as  their  theories,  therefore  the 
theories  themselves  are  not  bad,  the  material  is  well  organized,  and  the 
book  will  be  useful.  Albion  W.  Small. 


The  report  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family. 

The  report  for  1897  contains  material  which  every  student  of  the 
domestic  institution  should  consider.  The  former  name  of  the  society 
was  the  Divorce  Reform  League,  and  the  change  is  an  improvement. 
The  topics  discussed  are:  "Legislation  on  the  Family  in  1897," 
"  Marriage  Laws,"  "  Divorce  Legislation,"  the  "  Relation  of  the  Home 
to  Other  Subjects."  Rev.  Samuel  VV.  Dike,  LL.D.,  Auburndale, 
Mass.,  is  secretary.  C.  R.  Henderson. 


NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS. 


Studies  in  Anthropo-Sociology. —  Two  principal  anthropological  elements 
compose  the  population  of  Europe  :  Hottto  Europaus  and  Homo  Alpinus,  differing  in 
general  in  height,  complexion,  and  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  but  definitely  distinguished 
on  the  basis  of  length  of  head  —  the  former  being  dolichocephalic,  the  latter  brachy- 
cephalic.  Each  element  has  its  peculiar  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  and  the  aptitudes 
and  tendencies  of  a  population  appear  to  vary  according  as  it  contains  a  majority  of 
dolichocephalics  or  brachycephalics.  The  relations  which  exij^t,  or  seem  to  exist, 
between  certain  anthropological  characters  and  certain  social  phenomena  have  been 
formulated  in  laws,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  new  science,  anthropo-sociology. 
Cranial  measurements  made  by  the  author  on  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  in 
different  schools  have  furnished  results  of  two  sorts.  First,  they  simply  verify  the  laws 
formulated  by  Ammon  and  Lapouge  on  the  basis  of  several  thousand  measurements. 
Other  results  seem  to  indicate  that  there  exists  a  relation  between  the  form  of  the  skull 
and  certain  tendencies,  radical  or  conservative,  in  the  substance  of  instruction,  and  a 
relation  between  scholastic  success  and  the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  skull.  The 
longer  cranium  seems  to  coincide  either  with  more  energy  or  with  greater  intellectual 
aptitude.  Of  the  anthropo-sociological  laws  three  in  particular  are  verified  by  the 
author's  measurements  —  the  law  of  urban  indices,  the  law  of  stratification,  and  the 
law  of  infellectual  classes  with  an  important  restriction.  Four  tables  are  given  in 
verification  :  Table  I,  urban  and  rural  indices  (Saint-Brieuc);  Table  II,  cephalic 
indices  of  day-scholars  (urban)  and  boarders  (rural);  Table  III,  cephalic  indices  of 
pupils  and  peasants  of  Saint-Brieuc ;  Table  IV,  r^sum^  and  proportion  of  subjects 
to  various  indices.  Comparing  the  dimensions  of  the  skulls  of  the  better  students  with 
the  poorer  in  the  same  classes.  Table  V  shows  in  the  classes  of  science  and  modern 
(technical)  instruction  62  of  the  better  students  with  an  average  index  of  82.01,  and 
156  of  the  poorer  students  with  an  average  index  of  82.92.  Moreover,  the  absolute 
dimensions,  both  breadth  and  length,  are  greater  in  the  case  of  the  former.  In  the 
classical  instruction  the  case  is  quite  different.  Table  VI  showing  the  brachycephalics 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  classes,  with  both  greater  breadth  and  less  length  of  skull,  the 
index  being  83.81  to  82.72  for  the  poorer  students.  This  variation  is  partially 
explained  by  the  geographic  origin  of  the  classical  students  from  the  most  brachy- 
cephalic  region.  But  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  the  dolichocephalics  go  by 
preference  to  the  modern  instruction  and  succeed  little  in  the  classic.  This  is  to 
be  explained  on  the  general  ground  of  the  differences  in  the  tendencies  of  the  two 
types.  "The  brachycephalic  is  the  man  of  tradition."  The  dolichocephalic  seeks 
action,  functioning.  His  superiority  is  accentuated  in  real  life,  and  he  attains  the 
highest  political,  commercial,  industrial,  or  scientific  position. —  H.  Muffang,  Revue 
Internationale  de  Sociologie,  November,  1 897. 

Economic  Progress  and  Social  Ethics. — The  economic  side  of  life  is  entirely 
dominant  in  society  and  it  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  the  social  movement  of  our 
epoch.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  discover  the  formulae  of  economic  progress  and 
social  well-being  corresponding  to  the  necessities  of  our  time  and  the  needs  of  2i  far  tie 
sociale.  Examining  man  from  the  social  point  of  view,  but  without  reference  to  any 
existing  organization,  these  formulae  are  :  (i)  "Theoretically,  every  normal  man  is 
obliged  to  produce,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  under  pain  of  vital  loss,  everything  that 
is  indispensable  to  his  nutrition,  clothing,  lodging,  protection,  and  amusement,  in 
quantity  and  quality  appropriate  to  his  temperament,  his  state  of  health,  the  place  he 
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inhabits,  and  his  kind  of  labor."  (2)  "The  general  or  average  well-being  of  man 
can  be  obtained,  especially  in  our  epoch,  only  by  the  labor  of  the  capable  man  utiliz- 
ing chiefly  his  force  of  will,  his  intelligence,  and  his  power  of  acti«  n  over  other  men 
and  over  machines,  associated,  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  of  the  man  of  less  capacity 
acting  chiefly  as  an  animated  motor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  that  of  the  machine." 
(3)  "Theoretically,  the  time  economized  in  the  labor  of  the  total  production,  due  to 
the  intervention  of  the  capable  man  and  the  use  of  machines,  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  the  productively  capable,"  in  order  that  the  total  production  may  be 
increased  without  increase  in  the  number  of  men  devoted  to  it.  Considering  society 
as  it  is,  however,  these  economic  laws  are  considerably  disturbed.  Each  actual  man 
does  not  furnish  his  quota  to  the  total  production,  according  to  the  first  law.  Con- 
trary to  the  second  law,  really  incapable  men  are  engaged  in  production  because  they 
are  capitalists,  and  capital  has  a  power  of  action  superior  even  to  true  productive 
capacity.  Moreover,  the  evil  is  often  multiplied  by  capitalistic  heredity.  The  direc- 
tion of  progress  in  society  ought  to  be  such  that  this  evil  may  be  progressively 
reduced.  The  practical  means  to  this  end  is  an  inheritance  tax  progressing  by  gene- 
rations, with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  elimination  of  capital  transmitted  by  heredity. 
The  true  social  party  should  reject  the  sentimental  formula,  "to  everyone  according 
to  his  needs,"  for  the  formula  of  economic  progress  —  to  everyone  according  to  his 
productivity  useful  to  the  universal  well-being.  Passing  to  the  intellectual  domain, 
the  first  consideration  of  the  social  party  should  be  the  principle  of  free  inquiry,  to 
seek  the  positive  truth  and  to  reject  the  arbitrary.  In  science,  religion,  and  ethics  the 
immediate  end  should  be  the  gradual  extension  of  the  proven  or  generally  accepted 
body  of  knowledge  in  the  different  spheres  to  every  man  according  to  the  degree  of 
his  receptivity  and  by  virtue  of  the  time  progressively  economized  in  production. 
The  final  situation  aimed  at  in  the  application  of  the  formulae  of  the  social  good  and 
the  social  evil  is  the  greatest  possible  material  and  intellectual  equality  between  men, 
and  in  consequence  the  universal  elevation  of  the  average  life  of  man,  in  which  we 
sum  up  the  whole  morale  sociale. — E.  Solvay,  Annales  de  f  Institui  des  Sciences  SociaUi^ 
December,  1897. 

Ideal  and  Positive  Science  in  Sociology. — Today  the  opinion  is  general  that 
sociological  research  should  end  where  truth  may  only  be  divined,  not  demonstrated. 
But  to  admit  hypothesis  and  pure  reason  in  sciences  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  and 
natural  history,  which  treat  of  external  phenomena  accessible  to  experiment,  and  not 
adroit  them  in  a  subject  whose  phenomena  originate  in  the  human  mind  and  are  man- 
ifested by  a  mechanism  so  complicated  as  society,  is  contrary  to  good  sense.  That 
the  human  mind  seeks  the  hidden  realities,  inaccessible  first  causes,  is  an  observed 
fact  proved  by  the  study  of  every  epoch  and  by  the  feelings  of  each  people  and  indi- 
vidual. It  is  then  legitimate,  being  necessary  and  natural.  De  Santis  said :  "The 
germs  of  metaphysics  are  so  alive  in  the  human  heart  that  even  the  materialists  had 
some."  Comtc  said  that  positivism  signified  the  insurrection  of  science  against  the 
heart 

True,  the  principles  obtained  by  ideal  science  will  never  reach  the  certainty  of 
those  of  positive  science.  Ideal  science  exists  for  particular  sciences  as  well  as  for 
science  as  a  whole.  Physics  comes  upon  the  enigma  of  force^  biology  to  the  great 
mystery  of  /(/3r,  etc. 

Every  social  phenomenon  results  from  human  action,  and  hence  originates  in  the 
stimuli  which  direct  human  conduct ;  so  it  contains  the  same  problems  as  metaphysics, 
though  presented  more  concretely.  Their  .solution  is  of  more  than  philojjophical  inter- 
est. Why  is  the  human  conscience  growing  more  altruistic?  Why  does  not  the  evolution 
of  conscience  in  various  peoples  follow  the  same  track  ?  Why  does  it  not  advance 
with  the  same  rapidity?  What  end  will  it  reach  ?  What  is  the  relation  between  the 
social  conscience  and  that  of  individuals  ?  What  is  the  law  of  moral  progress  ? 
These  and  others  are  the  high  problems  of  ideal  science,  certainly  important  for  soci- 
ology. What  are  the  formuisc  of  civilization?  History  cannot  tell  us,  neither  can 
observation,  for  the  perfect  civilization  does  not  yet  exist.  Sociology  ftudies  such 
problems  from  a  special  point  of  view,  connecting  results  with  what  has  been  ascer- 
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tained  by  positive  science.  To  deny  sociology  access  to  this  ideal  sphere  is  to  keep 
it  inadequate  and  fragmentary. — ViNCENZO  Tangorra,  Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociolosia, 
September,  1897. 

Sociology  and  Juridical  History. — The  plodding  scholar  who  turns  from  his 
minute  and  patient  historico-juridic  investigations  will  be  struck  by  the  abundance  of 
sociological  works  lately  produced.  He  may  comfort  himself  by  thinking  that  a  little 
truth  is  better  than  a  gigantic  hypothesis.  What  he  makes  known  may  be  little,  but 
IS  never  irrelevant  or  useless.  He  cooperates  in  the  common  work,  as  the  microscop- 
ist  contributes  to  natural  history.  Most  sociologists  do  not  recognize  the  value  of  his 
work.  Since  Darwin  and  Spencer  the  savage  is  their  chief  material.  Historic  erudi- 
tion, minute  investigation  to  wrest  from  antiquity  a  small  secret,  seem  to  many  useless 
pedantry.  Travelers'  tales  of  barbarians,  colored  by  preconceived  theories  and  uncor- 
rected by  philology,  have  been  unduly  valued.  The  juridic  student  believes  as  firmly 
as  anyone  in  evolution.  He  sees  it  today  in  the  struggle  between  institutions.  He 
understands  the  advantage  of  applying  to  sociology  the  methods  of  natural  history, 
but  he  has  seen  with  regret  a  mania  for  generalizing,  a  borrowing  of  terms  rather  than 
methods.  Juridic  history  should  furnish  the  bones  for  reconstructions.  We  ought  not 
vet  to  say  what  society  is,  much  less  to  describe  its  future  phases.  Imitate  naturalists. 
They  do  not  sav  what  a  species  will  be  two  centuries  from  now.  True,  many  students 
of  the  philosophy  of  law  spread  their  wings  in  an  atmosphere  far  from  things  of  this 
world,  while  many  devotees  of  sociology,  without  knowing  at  all  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  fancying  that  great  biological  principles  are  enough,  confidently  declare 
the  past,  present,  and  future  of  human  society.  It  is  time  for  all  to  use  judgment. 
True  science  will  gain  when  the  study  of  human  society  is  begun  and  continued  by  a 
study  of  facts,  in  a  scientific  spirit,  with  all  the  means  that  ethnical,  philological,  and 
juridical  culture  offers.  What  is  lost  in  extension  will  be  gained  in  intensity. — N. 
Tamassia,  Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia,  September,  1897. 

The  Sociology  of  Suggestion. — In  a  recent  volume  Nordau  has  treated  the 
theory  of  social  suggestion  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Tarde.  His  main  point  is 
his  conception  of  the  genius  as  exercising  the  same  functions  in  society  as  the  nerve  ' 
centers  in  the  individual.  Nothing  appears  to  him  more  delusive  than  the  search  for 
permanent  characters  in  the  social  mind  which  is  in  reality  constantly  modified  by 
individual  minds.  Under  the  term  suggestion  is  put  another  phenomenon,  that  of  the 
powerful  action  of  the  social  environment  upon  the  individual.  This  seems  more 
easily  sustained  than  the  former.  The  influence  of  tradition  is  so  great  that  men 
seem  incapable  of  adopting  a  universal  language.  The  fact  that  the  actual  leaders 
of  a  people  are  seldom  its  superior  men  stands  in  marked  opposition  to  Nordau's 
theory  of  genius  suggestion.  The  explanation  of  suggestion  by  a  study  of  hypnotism 
as  merely  an  exaggerated  form  is  incorrect.  The  causes  of  hypnotism  are  secondary 
and  abnormal  in  themselves,  and  do  not  form  the  law  of  normal  states.  The  theory 
of  hypnotism  cannot  be  carried  over  and  applied  to  unconscious  suggestion.  The 
"  sense  of  imitation  "  is  put  upon  a  purely  mechanical  basis.  "  In  normal  conditions 
the  more  perfect  individual  exercises  suggestion  over  the  less  perfect,  but  the  inverse 
does  not  occur."  Experience  does  not  favor  this  doctrine.  An  explanation  of  intel- 
lectual phenomena  is  not  found  in  suggestion.  Suggestion  comprehends  only  the 
affective  states,  whose  intensity  and  duration  have  no  relation  to  culture,  intelligence, 
or  the  normal  action  of  the  will.  A  great  difference  exists  between  the  reproduction 
of  examples  (imitation)  and  the  socialization  of  general  inventions.  History  presents 
this  general  law  :  "A  doctrine  can  conquer  the  world  only  by  loosing  its  personal  con- 
nection with  its  founder;  example  operates  to  maintain  small  groups  of  disciples  who 
vanish;  the  mass  adapts  the  invention  to  its  conditions  of  life,  makes  it  its  own,  and 
renders  it  sometimes  unrecognizable." — Z^Z><?z/^'«i>jocza/,  August-September,  1897. 

Official  Investigation  of  the  George  Junior  Republic. —  The  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  on  Placing  out  Dependent  Children,  after  a  visit  in 
the  summer  of  1897  to  the  George  Junior  Republic,  made  a  report  derogatory  to  the 
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latter,  which  was  circulated  by  the  Associated  Press,  and  worked  serious  injury  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  republic.  As  a  consequence  the  trustees  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  republic  and  make  a  report  to  the  trustees  concerning  the  validity 
of  the  charges,  and  also  to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  state  board  and  to 
the  public.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  and  Professor 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  Cornell  University;  Professor  W.  F.  Blackman,  of  Yale 
University;  Professor  J.  R.  Commons,  of  Syracuse  University;  Mr.  D.  M.  Osborne 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Richardson,  of  Auburn  ;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Almy,  of  the  Buffalo  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  The  substance  of  the  state  board's  report  is  as  follows  :  They 
assert  (i)  that  the  children  are  kept  at  the  republic  for  only  a  short  time  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  that  the  plan  of  self-government  was  devised  solely  to  keep  the  youngsters 
from  depredations  upon  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  ;  (2)  that  Mr.  George  and 
his  family  are  alone  in  the  experiment,  and  that  they  do  not  grasp  the  situation  in  all 
its  bearings;  (3)  that  the  financial  support  is  voluntary  and  inadequate;  (4)  that 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  family  life  among  the  boys  and  girls,  and  a  promiscuous 
"  hotel "  takes  its  place ;  (5)  that  familiarity  with  the  "police"  court  and  trials  of 
the  republic  is  demoralizing;  (6)  that  sanitary  conditions  are  lacking,  and  (7)  that 
there  is  disorder  and  uncleanliness.  The  final  paragraph  circulated  by  the  Associated 
Press  was  as  follows :  "That,  so  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  this  effort  stands  only 
as  an  experiment  and  endeavor  to  establish,  under  a  police  system,  respect  for  and  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  of  others  on  the  part  of  a  miscellaneous  community  of  hitherto 
neglected  juveniles.  That,  while  it  takes  from  the  crowded  slums  of  our  great  cities  a 
few  wayward  and  neglected  children  needing  a  change  of  scene  and  air,  and  during 
a  brief  period  restrains  them  from  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  others,  it  lacks  those 
features  which  are  essential  to  success  and  permanence.  Without  any  suggestion  of 
the  family,  and  barren  of  any  ed^cational  provisions,  which  are  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  efforts  for  reform  must  be  based,  and  upon  which  ordinary  social  life  is 
dependent,  it  stands  only  as  an  ingenious  effort  at  temporary  restraint.  Laying 
aside  all  sentiment,  and  viewing  it  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical,  your 
committee  feels  that  it  possesses  none  of  the  essentials  of  success." 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  republic,  in  a  note 
drafted  by  Professor  jenks  and  addressed  to  the  state  board  of  charities,  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact,  (i)  that,  while  the  republic  originated  as  a  fresh-air  camp, 
its  promoters  are  now  emphasizing  continuous  residence  for  two  or  three  years  with  a 
gradual  elimination  of  the  summer  encampment,  and  that  the  winter  residents  now 
number  forty-six,  (2)  That,  while  the  boys  make  their  own  laws,  Mr.  George  controls 
them  actually  by  suggestion  rather  than  dictation.  (3)  That  the  republic  should  not 
be  judged  by  the  ideals  of  a  reform  school,  where  the  superintendent  enforces  right 
actions  in  the  way  of  neatness,  order,  and  industry,  though  those  actions  may  not  betoken 
a  corresponding  disposition.  In  the  republic  the  child  is  expected  to  acquire  his  good 
habits  as  a  result  of  experience,  and,  therefore,  if  the  plan  is  to  be  fairly  tried,  the  super- 
intendent might  properly  be  censured  if  the  conditions  were  not  the  free  ones  of  daily 
life  ;  that  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  order  and  cleanliness  among  the  citizens 
who  have  been  longest  in  residence.  (4)  That  a  school  system  has  been  established 
under  the  charge  of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  and  that,  while,  indeed,  larger 
facilities  are  needed,  the  republic  does  inculcate  to  a  remarkable  degree  habits  of 
thrift,  of  self-reliance,  of  honesty,  of  self-control,  the  habits  most  essential  in  charac- 
ter. (5)  That,  while  the  surroundings  lack  much  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  they 
are  not  unsanitary,  and  there  has  never  been  any  sign  of  an  epidemic,  nor  any  case 
of  disease,  that  could  be  ascribed  to  local  conditions ;  disinfectants  are  freely  used, 
and  rooms  and  closets  are  well  cared  for.  (6)  That  the  police  court  is  not  an  evil. 
Familiarity  with  the  ordinary  police  court  is  an  evil  influence,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
opinion  of  one's  peers  in  favor  of  good  order  as  applied  through  the  courts  of  the  repub- 
lic is  a  far  more  ennobling  influence  than  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  or  of 
imprisonment  by  a  superintendent.  Boys  who  would  brazenly  face  a  police  magis- 
trate break  down  completely  under  the  admonition  of  a  judge  of  their  own.  Respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  for  public  officers  of  the  republic,  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy benefits  produced  by  the  system.  (7)  Family  life  can  never  be  reached  in  any 
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institution  outside  the  family  itself.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  have  done  much  to  supply 
this  need.  In  the  association  of  boys  and  girls  not  one  instance  of  improper  conduct 
has  been  observed.  The  cottage  system  is  being  adopted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
two  buildmgs  are  provided  for.  (8)  Another  woman  of  refinement,  who  would  teach 
the  children  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  neat  clothing,  etc.,  would  have  a  further  ele- 
vating effect  upon  their  cha.acters.  (9)  The  evils  of  the  republic,  while  at  times 
serious,  are  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  lack  of  funds  ;  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  George 
himself,  in  looking  chiefly  at  the  more  important  matters  of  the  inner  life  of  the  chil- 
dren, has  at  times  neglected  things  that  seemed  to  him  of  minor  importance.  But 
some  so-called  evils  are  no  ev'ls  at  all  —  simply  appearances  made  necessary  by  the 
method.  (10)  That  Mr.  George's  plan  is  pedagogically  sound  and  should  receive  a 
fair  trial. 

The  Place  of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences  in  Modern  Education. — 

The  function  of  education  has  been  rapidly  passing  in  this  century  from  private  to 
state  management,  and  as  a  result  education  has  necessarily  undergone  a  change  both 
in  methods,  in  spirit,  and  in  point  of  view.  How  has  this  affected  the  relationship  of  the 
social  sciences  to  education  and  the  training  for  citizenship  in  the  modern  free  states  ? 
1  propose  this  thesis  in  answer :  That  the  political  and  social  sciences  must  be  used 
for  purposes  of  education  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  university  to  the  kindergarten. 

Both  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences  have  had  a  hard  fight  to  gain  a  footing 
beside  the  aristocracy  of  the  classics,  but  it  is  now  being  recognized  that  the  study  of 
the  external  world  about  us  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline, 
but  that  no  education  can  be  well  rounded,  complete,  or  in  harmony  with  actual  life 
conditions  which  does  not,  from  the  beginning,  systematically  study  the  world  about 
us.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  a  political  society  such  as  the  United  States. 
Ancient  Greece,  modern  England,  and  Germany,  though  constitutionally  governed, 
yet  act  upon  the  general  theory  that  there  is  a  certain  class  in  the  communities  set 
apart  by  heredity,  wealth,  or  social  position  to  hold  the  controlling  influence  in  the 
political  acts  of  the  society. 

We  have  thrown  that  theory  overboard  entirely.  We  act  on  the  theory  that  every 
man  —  perhaps  soon  every  woman  —  is  not  only  honest  and  patriotic,  but  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  complex  political  problems  of  today.  This  government 
cannot  succeed  unless  the  individual  has  some  training  for  his  destiny.  It  must  be 
done  also  to  create  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  It  must  be  done  in  the  lower  grades 
and  high  schools,  as  well  as  the  colleges,  for  few  of  the  masses  enter  the  high  school 
even,  very  few  the  college  ;  yet  they  are  voters.  These  studies  also  will,  perhaps, 
be  found  equal  or  superior  to  mathematics  and  the  classics  as  mental  discipline  ; 
and  they  are  vastly  superior  to  the  classics  in  fitting  men  to  understand  and  adjust 
themselves  to  the  world  they  live  in.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  some  of  the  universities 
are  planning  departments  of  politics  and  of  commerce,  placing  them  at  last  upon  an 
equality  with  law  and  medicine. —  E.  J.  James,  Annals  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  January,  1898. 

The  Bearing  of  the  Doctrine  of  Selection  upon  the  Social  Problem.-- 
Adam  Smith  felt  in  1776  that  it  was  necessary,  in  view  of  the  feeling  among  the 
upper  classes,  to  adduce  arguments  to  show  that  the  improvement  in  circumstances  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  disadvantage  or  an  inconven- 
ience to  society.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  great  contrast  which  ihis  incident 
illustrates  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  two  centuries,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth. 
The  "fellow  feeling"  now  existing  among  men  does  much  to  substantiate  the  claim 
that  the  problem  of  well-being  is  one  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  present  time. 
The  discontent  of  the  masses  with  their  lot,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  inquire;  but  it  is  receiving  sympathy  and  attention  by  the  intellectual  and 
better-to-do  classes  as  never  before ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  what  consid- 
erations should  determine  our  attitude  towards  the  social  problem.  The  law  of  selec- 
tion is  not  indeed  the  only,  nor  even  the  main,  determinant  of  one's  attitude  towards 
God  or  man.     The  application  of  the  principles  of  the  "^rvival  of  the  fittest "  is  per- 
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haps  done  a  little  more  cautiously  than  formerly ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  we  have 
yet,  for  purposes  of  social  study,  exhausted  the  significance  of  the  "selective  slaughter." 
The  selective  process  has  been  altered  and  modified,  but  it  is  nevertheless  still  opera- 
tive. The  lower  we  gel  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  pitilessly  do  we  find  it  operating, 
as  is  shown  by  the  high  rate  of  mortality  and  the  short  duration  of  life  among  the 
submerged  tenth.  The  "  unfit  "  do  perish  from  inadequate  food,  shelter,  and  care. 
The  physical  struggle  has  merely  been  replaced  by  one  of  wits.  The  Mallhusian 
principle  cannot  be  put  aside  by  sentimental  talk  of  God  not  making  men  without 
providing  for  them.     The  bearing  of  the  selective  principle  is : 

First,  it  precludes  all  optimistic  anticipations  for  the  future  of  society.  Cahn 
study  of  history  forbids  the  hope  of  the  millennium's  coming  right  away.  We  can  at 
best  only  hope  that  the  substitution  of  a  struggle  for  domination  for  that  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  may  lessen  the  virulence  and  bitterness  of  the  struggle. 

Secondly,  the  selective  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  persistence  in  society 
sanctions  no  fatalistic  attitude  towards  social  betterment.  In  the  domain  of  social  life 
there  is  no  rigid  boundary  between  the  cosmic  process  and  the  ethical  process, 
between  the  cut-throat  struggle  for  existence  and  the  elevated  struggle  for  domina- 
tion, between  the  natural  body  and  the  spiritual  body,  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit. 

We  may  hope  to  push  back  the  barbaric  struggle  for  existence,  but  it  can  never 
be  utterly  eliminated.  The  spectacle  of  magazined  grain  beside  starving  thousands 
may  stir  one's  indignation  ;  but  if  the  burst  of  feeling  cause  us  to  lay  aside  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  property  rights  of  the  prudent,  industrious  citizen  for  the  benefit 
of  the  idle,  improvident  man,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  idle  and  improvident  in 
the  long  run,  as  well  as  for  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  best  for  all  that  the  control  of 
property  be  left  with  those  who  have  shown  themselves  best  able  to  control  it,  by 
getting  it  in  the  competitive  struggle.  Nations  no  more  than  individuals  can  afford 
to  neglect  this  law.  It  may  be  best  that  the  American  nation  should  intervene  in  the 
Cuban  war,  but  we  should  not  let  sentiment  urge  us  on  if  reason  and  facts  show  that 
such  intervention  is  contrary  to  this  principle.  So  long  as  force  settles  things  in  this 
world,  this  principle  cannot  be  safely  ignored  for  mere  ideals. —  Winthrop  Mork 
Daniels,  International  Journal  of  Ethics^  January,  1898. 

The  Ultimate  Law  of  Social  Evolution.— To  discover  the  fundamental  law 
of  life  and  society  is  the  highest  problem  of  sociology.  I  affirm  that  this  law  is  adapta- 
tion, but  I  mean  a  process  much  more  complicated  than  is  generally  understood  by 
biologists  and  sociologists.  In  the  book,  Le  Basi  del  Diritto  e  dello  Slato„  I  have 
unfolded  my  theory,  which  explains  better  than  any  other  the  facts  of  human  society. 
1  compare  here  my  theory  with  others:  (1)  Lamarck  perceived  the  two  chief  factors 
in  adaptation,  the  influence  of  surroundings  as  cause  of  modifications,  and  the  trans- 
mission by  heredity  of  modifications,  lie  overlooked  a  third  factor,  natural  selection. 
(2)  Darwin  believed  natural  selection  to  be  the  only  one.  The  true  theory  includes 
both  these  processes,  the  direct  and  the  indirect,  Lamarckism  and  Darwinism. 
Besides.  Darwinian  sociologists  have  overlooked  such  other  factors  as  the  degenerat- 
ing process,  important  in  social  evolution  since,  in  the  struggle  for  life  among  men, 
the  vanquished  are  not  exterminated,  but  spared  by  the  victors,  who  try  to  make  use  of 
them  and  to  live  at  their  expense.  So  an  artificial  selection  has  been  at  work.  (3)  I 
accept  the  Sp>encerian  formula  of  evolution,  but  it  expresses  only  the  external  fact  of 
becoming,  never  the  specific  cause  by  which  things  become.  Spencer  fell  into  a  grave 
error  in  supposing  that  the  nature  of  groups  must  be  that  of  their  individual  elements. 
Again,  forgetting  that  mechanical  and  biological  processes  cannot  guide  us  in  the 
richer  and  more  complex  social  processes,  Spencer,  instead  of  studying  directly 
human  groups,  affirms  that  society  is  an  entity  with  phenomena  of  growth,  structure, 
and  function  analogous-  to  those  of  an  animal,  and  that,  therefore,  the  latter  are  the 
key  to  the  former.  He  confuses  human  organizations  with  biological  organisms. 
(4)  Comte  starts  from  mankind,  not,  like  Spencer,  from  the  individual,  but  makes  the 
mistake  of  considering  mankind  as  a  single  man  who  lives  and  learns  continually. 
Hence  Comte  sees  but  one  side  of  tb^immense  social  process.  But  history  and  observation 
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show  us  men  in  groups  ;  these  groups  varying,  multiplying,  struggling  with  each  other, 
coalescing,  or  melting  away.  Sociologists  should  study  the  action  of  these  groups  upon 
each  other.  Besides,  in  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  biology  and  psychology  of  his 
time  Comte  could  not  form  a  clear  idea  of  adaptation.  (5)  Bastian  maintains  more 
decidedly  than  Comte  that  social  evolution  is  determined  only  by  intellectual  evolu- 
tion, and  in  his  researches  he  was  not  guided  by  the  law  of  adaptation,  (6)  Lilien- 
feld,  Novicow,  and  others  have  carried  the  analogico-organic  theory  to  fantastic 
lengths.  Lilienfeld  declared  that  sociology  cannot  be  a  positive  science  unless  it  con- 
siders society  as  "  a  real  living  organism  composed  of  cells  as  are  individual  organisms 
in  nature."  Novicow  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "  as  societies  are  organisms,  one 
can  deduce  a /rwrz  that  they  will  conform  to  all  the  laws  of  biology."  Whether  the 
individual  or  the  family  is  the  social  cell,  whether  government  is  the  brain  of  the 
social  organism,  etc.,  they  cannot  agree,  thus  showing  that  the  analogy  is  not  real. 
(7)  Durkheim's  idea  of  the  division  of  labor  I  accept,  but  only  as  a  secondary  factor  in 
adaptation.  (8)  Tarde  overestimates  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  laws  of  imita- 
tion. (9)  Gumplowicz  says  that  mankind  came  originally  from  various  stocks,  and 
that  the  social  process  is  due  to  the  eternal  sympathy  between  like  stocks  and  the 
eternal  hatred  between  unlike  ones.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  men  descend 
from  various  stocks.  How  does  he  know  that  like  stocks  are  always  sympathetic  ? 
He  maintains  not  only  absolute  fixity  of  species,  but  even  of  men's  faculties  and  feel- 
ings. Then  there  could  never  be  progress.  As  all  present  human  races  are  amalga- 
mations, how  does  Gumplowicz  know  what  were  the  original  tendencies  of  primitive 
ethnic  elements  ?  Again,  if  there  be  this  instinctive  repulsion,  why  should  nations 
amalgamate  ?  He  says,  "  because  the  council  of  the  gods  has  so  decided,"  "  because 
nature  wills  it."  How  does  he  know?  (lo)  My  theory  is  incompatible  with  his.  I 
maintain  transformation,  by  adaptation,  of  faculties  and  sentiments  ;  that  the  struggle 
between  men  depends  on  insufficiency  of  means  to  support  life  and  on  other  social  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  this  struggle  is  lessening  ;  that  between  victor  and  vanquished  rises 
a  parasitic  relation,  governed  by  certain  laws  ;  that  this  relation  tends  to  cease  ;  that 
with  the  accumulation  of  experience  and  goods  men  improve  their  condition ;  that  in 
this  amelioration  groups  of  men  advance  by  tortuous  ways,  now  receding,  now  stand- 
ing still ;  and  that  political  power  rises  independently  of  the  superposition  of  one  peo- 
ple on  another. — M.  A.  Vaccaro,  Rivista  lialiana  di  Sociologia,  November,  1897. 

The  State  Adoption  of  Street  Arabs.— The  paupers  and  criminals  of  the 
future  are  to  be  seen  in  the  children  of  the  slums  today,  in  process  of  training  by  the 
influence  of  vice  and  squalor  around  them.  The  state  has  done  much  of  a  remedial 
nature,  almost  nothing  of  a  preventive  sort.  Private  philanthropy  has  done  what  has 
been  done.  But  private  organization  is  pitifully  inadequate ;  the  law  now  protects 
the  child  from  cruelty,  but  not  from  the  vice  of  its  surroundings.  The  state  should 
place  children  who  are  in  reality  homeless  in  country  industrial  schools,  fitting  the 
girls  for  domestic  servants  and  trades,  and  the  boys  for  trades  and  the  army  and  navy. 
It  will  not  injure  the  liberty  of  the  individual  any  more  than  is  already  done  by  the 
prisons  and  workhouses  which  are  found  necessary  for  the  same  children  after  they 
have  matured  in  their  lives  of  vice  and  pauperism.  If  the  children  are  taken  in  hand 
and  thus  reared  when  quite  small,  it  will,  as  the  result.s  of  the  private  industrial  schools 
have  shown,  result  in  saving  the  vast  majority  from  useless  and  sinful  lives  to  be  useful 
and  honest  men  and  women.  Even  financially  there  will  be  a  great  saving  after  a 
few  years  in  the  cost  of  paupers  and  criminals ;  and  the  nation  will  be  strengthened 
especially  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants  and  in  supplying  men  for  the  army  and 
navy,  in  all  of  which  the  dearth  is  at  present  a  serious  problem. —  Mrs.  A.  Samuels, 
Fortnightly  Revinv,  January,  1898. 
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Wien,  Wiener  Volksbuchh.  56  pp.  8vo.  M, 
0.25.     (Wiener  Arbeiter-Bibliothek,  3.  Hft.) 

Protokoll  des  katholischen  siidosterreichischen 
Gewerbe-  u.  Arbeitertages  .  .  .  1897.  Salz- 
burg, A.  Bustet.     163  pp.  8vo.     M.  i.io. 

♦Rousiers,  Paul  de.  Le  trade -unionisme  en  Angle- 
terre.  P.,  Armand,  Colin  &  Cie.,  1897.  356  pp. 
i8mo.  F.  4.  (YR.,  Ag.  X)  (EcR.,  Jl.  -f +) 
(L'Humanite  Nouvelle,  Jl.  X) 

*Schanz,  Georg.  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Frage  der 
Arbeitslosen-Versicherung.  Br.,  [?],  1897. 
(AJS.,  Ja.  X)  (EcR.,  D.  +  +)  ["  Is  a  mine 
of  mformation  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed."] 

Schmidt,  Pet.  Die  Bedeutung  der  Kleingarten- 
kultur  in  der  Arbeiter- Frage.  Br.,  L.  Simion. 
63  pp.  8vo.     M.I.     (Aus  ••  Arbeiterfreund.") 

Schriften  der  Centralstelle  f.  Arbeiter -Wohlfahrts- 
einrichtungen.  Nr.  13.  Br.,  C.  Heymann's 
Verl.     157  pp.  8vo.     M.  3. 

Scott,  E.  K.  Local  distribution  of  electric  power 
in  workshops,  etc.  L.,  Biggs,  1897.  158  pp. 
8vo.     S.  2. 

♦Webb,  Sidney  &  Beatrice.  Industrial  democracy. 
N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897.  3  v. 
8vo.  $6.  (Athenaeum,  J  a.  8,  +  +  -)  (Out- 
look, F.  12+ 4-) 

Willejr,  F.  O.  The  laborer  &  the  capitalist.  N.  Y., 
Equitable  Publishing  Co.,  1897.  310  pp.  i2mo. 
$1.25. 

*Wycoff,  W.  A.  The  workers:  An  experiment 
in  reality.  Vol.  i.  The  East.  N.  Y.,  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  1897.  $1.25.  (Outlook,  F. 
5++) 

Political  Economy. 

♦Annuaire  de  I'economie  politique  et  de  la  statis- 

tique    pour     1897    (546  annee)    par    Maurice 

Block.     P.,  Guillaumin  &    Cie„   1897.     1056 

pp.  i8mo.     F.  9.     (RPP.  ++) 
Biblioteca  dell'economista:  scelta  collezione  dellc 

piu  importanti  produzioni  di  economia  politica, 

anticha  e  moderne,  italiane  e  straniere,  diretta. 

S.  Cognetti  De  Martiis.    4  serie  ;  disp.  78-85. 

Torino,  Unione  tipografico  editrice.     8vo.    L. 

1.50  la  dispensa. 
♦Bullock,  C.  J.      Introduction    to    the    study   of 

economics.    N.  Y.,  Silver,   Burdette  &  Co., 

1897.   (JPE.,  S.+-)     (P^Q.,    D.-i-+)   (J. 

EC.++-) 
Conrad,  J.   Grundriss  zum  Studium  der  politischea 

Oekonomie.    2.    Tl.    Volkswirtschaftspolitik. 

Jena,  G.  Fischer,  1897.    127  pp.  8vo.   M.  2.80. 
Coumot,   A.     Researches   into    the  mathematical 

principles  of  the  theory  of  wealth,  tr.  by  N.  T. 

Bacon,  with  a   bibliography  of  mathematical 

economics  by   Irving  Fisher.      N.  Y.,   Mac- 
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millan  Co.     ai3pp.  i6mo.     $0.75.    (Economic 

classics.) 
Ddatour,  A.     Adam  Smith:  sa  vie,  ses  travaux, 

ses  doctrines.     P.,  Guillaumin  &  Cie.     335  pp. 

8vo.     F.  7.50. 
Fisher,  Irving.     Brief  introduction   to  the   infini- 
tesimal calculus,  designed  especially  to  aid  in 

reading  mathematical  economics  and  statistics. 

N.    Y.,   Macmillan    Co.     84  pp.    i6mo.     $1. 

(GEc„   D.)    (AAP..  la.-f +)     (Jour.    Royal 

Statist.  Society,  D.  — 4-) 
Ghio,   P.   A.      Delia    economia    politica    nell'eta 

nostra    en    ella    evoluzione   della  storia.    .   . 

Milano,  tip.  lit.  Agraria.    90  pp.  i6mo.     L.  x. 
Heitz,    £.      Neue    Grundsiitze    der    Volkswirth- 

schaftslehre.  Fiir  Gebildcte  aller  Stande.  Stutt- 
gart, W.  Kohlhammer.     340pp.  8vo.     M.  4. 
Miinchencr  voik^wirthschaftfiche   Studien.    Hrsg. 

V.   Lujo  Hrentano  u.  Walth.  Lotz.      04.  Stiick. 

R.  Kuczynski,  Der  Zug  nach  der  Stadt.  Sta- 

tistische  Studien.  .  .  Stuttgart,  J.  G.  Cotta.  284 

pp.  8vo.     M.  6. 
•Madeod,    H.     D.    The    history    of    economics. 

N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1896.    690  pp. 

(PSQ.,Je. -f)  (JPE.,  Je. )  (Nation. 

S.ai ) 

Nationalokonomischer    u.     statistischer    Abhand- 

luneen   des  staatswissenschaftlichen  Seminars 

zu  Halle,  Sammlung.  Hrsg.  v.  J.  Conrad.    15. 

Bd.    Jena,  G.  Fischer.     81  pp.  8vo.     M.  1.80. 
Nicholson,  J.  S.     Principles  of  political  economy. 

Vol.  2.   Bk.    3.  Exchange.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan 

Co.,  1808.     338  pp.  ismo.     $2.35. 
Soci^te   d'^onomie   politique.      Annuaire,    1898. 

P.,  14  rue  Richelieu.    68  pp.  i6mo. 
Volkswirthschaftliche      Zeitfragen.     Vortrage     u. 

Abhandlgn.,   hrsg.   v.  der    Volkswirthschaftl. 

Gcsellsch.ift    in  Berlin.     150.  Hff.  (19.  Tahrg, 

6.  Hft.)     Br.,  L.  Simon.     44  pp.  8vo.    M.  i. 
Waltenraih,  W.  K.     Die  Ursachen   der  niedrigen 

Preise     unserer    Zeit   u.    der    Bimetallismus. 

Br.,  Puttkammer  &  Miihlbrccht,  1897.    96  pp. 

8vo.     M.  X.20. 
Zanzucchi.  Fcrd.     Appunti  delle  lezioni  die  eco- 
nomia politica.  anno  1896-7.     Parma,  F.  Zaf- 

ferri.     207  pp.  8vo. 

Political  Science. 

Almanach  nationale.  Annuaire  officiel  de  la  R^- 
publique  Frangaisc  pour  1897.  (199^  annce.) 
P.,Bereer,  I>cvrault  &Cic.,i897.  1510pp.  8vo. 

Annuaire  de  legislation  frangaise.  public  par  la 
soci^tc  de  legislation  comparce,  contenant  le 
texte  des  principales   lois  votces  en  France  en 

1896.  (16c   ann^e.;>     P.,  libr.    Pichon,    1897. 
192  pp.  8vo. 

Biblioteca  di   scienze  politiche    e   amministrative. 

a  serie  .  .  .  diretta  da  Attilio  Brunialti.    Fasc. 

84-87.      Torino.    Unione  tipografico  editrlce. 

8vo.     L.  T.^  il  tascicolo. 
*  Brentano,  Lujo,     Agrarpolitik.     Stuttgart,  J.  G. 

Cotta,  1897.    145  pp.    8vo.    M.  3.     (DL.,J1. 

10  —  )  (EcR.,0. +) 
*Bryce,    Tames.     Imprewions   of    South    .\frica. 

N.    v..   Century    Co.,    1807.     409  pp.    8vo. 

$3.50.     (Academy.  J.  15  -f-f)    (Athenirum, 

D.  ii-f  +  > 
Dock,  Adf.  '-riinitiiubegriff  von   Bodin 

zu      Ft  -  Giossen.      Strastburg, 

Schlesir:  .  iiardt.    152pp.  8vo.   M.  3. 

*Dallinger,  V.  W.     Nominations  for  elective  office 

in  the  U.  S.     N.  Y.,  I^ngmans,  Cireen  ft  Co., 

1897.  (Harvard  historical  studies.)  (Nation, 
ia.6  -l) 

Dtnrlvier,  Ulrick.  I^e  cooflit  enire  Ic  pouvoir 
ex^cutif  et  le  pouvoir  l^ialaiif  (documenu 
pour  I'hisiolre).  P.,  impr.  Balitoul,  1897. 
934  pp.  8vo. 


Great  Britain — Parliament.  Acts  (the  public  gen- 
eral) passed  in  6oth  &  6ist  years  of  reign  of 
H.  AI.  Queen  Victoria  .  .  .  Publ.  by  authority. 
L.,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.     310  pp.  8vo.     S.  3. 

Guttentag's  Sammlung  deutscher  Reichsgesetie. 
Text-Ausgaben  m.  Anmcrkgn.  Nr.  8,  ax  u. 
26.  Br.,  J.  Guttentag,  1897.  M.  2.25,  311. 
2.80. 

Illinois.  Revised  statutes  of  the  state,  1897,  com' 
prising  the  revised  statutes  of  1874  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  being  all  the  general 
statutes  of  the  state  in  force  Dec.  i,  1897. 
Comp.  &  ed.  by  H.  B.  Hurd.  C,  Chicago 
Legal  News  Co.     1130  pp.  8vo.    $3. 

Jenks.  E.  Law  &  politics  in  the  middle  ages  & 
synoptic  table  of  sources.  L.,  John  Murray. 
366  pp.  8vo.     S.  12. 

Joanne,  P.  Dictionnaire gcographique  et  adminis- 
tratif  de  la  France  et  de  ses  colonies  .  .  .  Liv. 
122.     P.,  Hachette  &  Cie.    Pp.  3305-36.  F.  x. 

Lafitte,  J.  P.  La  reforme  clectoriale.  La  repre- 
sentation proportionelle.  P.,  libr.  C.  Levy, 
1897.     123  pp.  8vo. 

Lely,  ).  M.,  ed.  Annual  statutes  of  practical 
utility  passed  in  1897,  in  alphabetical  order, 
continuation  of  Chiity's  statutes.  L.,  Sweet 
&  Marston.     8vo.     S.  5. 

*  Liebermann,  F.     Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen, 

herausg.  v.  F.  Liebermann.  Vol.  i.  Halle, 
Max  Niemeyer.  191  pp.  4to.  M.  8.  (EHR., 
Ja.  H-t-)  (LC.,  D.  25-n-^  (LQR.,Ja.8-H+) 
Liepmann,  M.  Die  Rechtsphilosophie  des  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  .  .  .  Br.,  J.  Guttentag.     X44 

Sp.  8vo.     M.  3.50. 
y.     Des  droits  et  des  devoirs   des  citoyexu. 
P.,  libr.  Pfluger.     184  pp.  32mo.     F.  0.25. 

•  Miihlbrccht,  Otto.     Wegweiser  durch  die  neuere 

Literatur  der  Rechts-  u.  Staatswissenschaften. 
Br.,  Puttkammer  &  Miihlbrccht,  1893.  748 
pp.    8vo.     M.    36.    (AJS.,  Ja.  +  — )  (ZLS., 

Ratzel,  Friedrich.  Politische  Geographic.  Miin- 
chen,  R.  Oldenbourg.  715  pp.,  33  maps.  8vo. 
M.  16. 

Schollenberger,  I.  Grundriss  des  Staats-  u.  Ver- 
waltungsrechts  der  schweizerischen  Kantone. 
a.  Bd.  Das  Verwaltunesrecht,  Innere  Ver- 
waltg.  Zurich,  A.  MUllei.  363  pp.  8vo. 
M.  7. 

Schwartz,  J.  C.  Vierhundert  Jahre  deutscher 
Civilprocess-Gesetzgcbung.  Darstrllungcn  u. 
Studien  zur  deut.  Rechtsgesch.  Br.,  Putt- 
kammer &  Miihlbrccht.     809  pp.  8vo.     M.  ao 

Stengel,  K.  F.  Worterbuch  des  dcutschen  Ver^ 
waltungsrechts.  InVerbindg.  m.  vielenGelehr 
ten  u.  hoheren  Beamten  hrsg.  3.  Ergfin* 
zungsbd.  (Abgcschlossen  am  30.  VI,  X897.) 
Freiburg  i.  B.,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.     M.  13. 

Stickney,  Albert.  State  control  of  trade  &  com- 
merce by  national  or  state  authority.  N.  Y., 
Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.     202  pp.  8vo.     $2.25. 

Treitschke,  Heinrich  v.  Politische  Vorlesungen, 
geh.  an  der  Universit.-it  zu  Berlin  .  .  .  (In  a 
Bdn.)  Lp..  S.  Hiizel,  1897.  i.  Ikl.  395  pp. 
8vo.     M.  10. 

Walker,  H.  de  R.  Australasian  democracy.  L., 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.     346  pp.  8vo.     S.  6. 


Religion  and  the  Churches. 

*Allen,  Grant.  Evolution  of  the  idea  of  God:  an 
inquiry  into  the  origins  of  religion.  N.  Y., 
Henry    Holt  &   Co.,  1897.     447  pp.  8vo.    $1 

(Academy,  D.  + )     (Dial,  J  a.   x6-H  +) 

(NW.    D.-  -) 

Bacon,  L.  W.  History  of  American  Christianity. 
N.  v.,  Christian  Literature  Co.  4*9  pp.  8vo. 
f».  •(AJT.,Ja. +  +) 
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♦Bascom,  John.  Evolution  &  religion.  N.  Y., 
G.  P.  Puinam's  Sons,  1897.  (Dial,  Ja.  i  -|-) 
(AJT.,Ja.++) 

•Benson,  E.  W.  C>T)rian  ;  his  life,  his  times,  his 
work.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co.,  iSgy.  636  pp. 
8vo.     (AHR.,  Ja.  +  -)     (NW.,  D.  -f-  -) 

♦Brinton,  D.  G.  Religions  of  primitive  peoples. 
L.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  iSgy.  aSo  pp.  8vo. 
S.  6.  (Am.  lectures  on  the  history  of  rt-ligions, 
adser.)  (Critic,  Ja.  8  + -f)  (AHR.,  Ja.-{-  + 
-)     (AJP.,  0.++)     (Globus    73:34) 

Falke.  Rob.  Buddha,  Mohammed,  Christus.  e. 
Vergleich  dcr  drei  Personlichkciten  u.  ihrer 
Religionen.  2.  systcmat.  Tl.  Vergleich  der 
drei  Religionen.  252  pp.  8vo.  Giitersloh,  C. 
Bertelsmann.    M.  3.60.  Kplt.  in  i   Bd.,  M.  7. 

Groot,  J.J.  M.  de.  The  religious  system  of  China, 
its  ancient  forms,  evolution,  history,  and  pres- 
ent aspect.  Manners,  customs  &  social  insti- 
tutions connected  therewith.  Published  with  a 
subvention  from  the  Dutch  colonial  govern- 
ment. V.  3.  Bk.  T.  Disposal  of  the  dead.  Pt. 
3.  The  grave.  Uydcn,  E.  J.  Brill,  Pp.  829- 
1468.     M.  30. 

•Guyau,  T.  M.  The  non-religion  of  the  future:  A 
sociological  study,  from  the  French.  N.  Y., 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  543pp.8vo.  $3.  (Acad- 
emy, O.  16  -4-) 

Hearn,  Lafcardio.  Gleanings  in  Buddha  fields: 
studies  of  hand  &  soul  in  the  far  East.  N.  Y., 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1897.  f  Academy.  N.  13  -|-  4") 
(Nation,  F.  3  + -)     (NW.,  D.  +  +) 

Jiinglingsfreund,  Jahrbuch  f.  evang.  Jiinglings- u. 
christl.  Miinnervereine,  1898.  i.  Jahrg.  Hrsg. 
V.  Herm.  Faulhaber.  Schaw.  Hall,  Buch.  f. 
Innere  Mission,  1897.     M.  0.40 

Kleinpaul,  Rud.  Die  Lebendigen  u.  die  Toten  in 
Volksglauben,  Religion  u.  Sage.  Lp,,  G.  J. 
Goschen,  1897.     293  pp.  8vo.     M.  6. 

Lipsius,  R.  A.  Glauben  u.  Wissen.  Ausgewahlte 
Vortrage  u.  Aufsatze.  Br.,  C.  H.  Schwetschke 
&  Sohn,  1897.     467  pp.  Svo.     M.  7.50. 

Lockyer,  J.  N.  The  dawn  of  astronomy.  N.  Y., 
Macmillan  Co.,  1897.  432  pp.  $3  .  (PSM.,  F. 
-f-  +)  (Dial,  F.  1  -f  +)  [Study  of  Egyptian 
temples  with  conclusion  that  they  were  the 
first  astronomical  observatories  of  the   world.] 

Mackenzie,  W.  D.  Christianity  &  the  progress  of 
man  as  illustrated  by  moderii  missions.  N.  Y. 
&  C,  F.  H,  Revcll  Co.     250  pp.  i2mo.    $1.25. 

Muller,  F.  M.,  cd.  The  sacred  books  of  the  East; 
tr.  by  various  oriental  scholars.  American  ed. 
12  v.  V.  I.  The  Upanishads.  N.  Y.,  Christian 
Literature  Co.  loi  -)-  320  +  52  -f  350  pp.  8vo. 
$2.50. 

♦Nash,  H.  S.  Genesis  of  the  social  conscience. 
N.  Y.,The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897.  309  pp.  i2mo. 
$1.50.     (Dial,  Jl.  16+)      (AjT.,/a.  +  +) 

Palmer,  A.  S.  Babylonian  influence  on  the  Bible 
&  popular  beliefs.  Tehom  &  Tiamat,  Hades 
&  Satan.  A  comparative  study  of  Genesis  i, 
2,  L.,  David  Nutt.  120  pp.  8vo.  S.  3, 6. 
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•Peters,  J.  P.  Nippur,  or  explorations  &  adven- 
tures on  the  Euphrates. .  .University  of  Penn. 
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•Sabatier,  A.  Outlines  of  a  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion based  on  psychology  &  history.  N.  Y., 
James  Pott  &  Co.,  1897.  348  pp.  Svo.  $2. 
(LC.,Ja.x5+)     (NW:,  +  -f) 


Sacred  books  of  the  East.  V.  43.  The  Satapath»- 
Brahmana.  Pt.  4,  Bks.  8,  9,  10.  L.,  Henry 
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Sacred  books  of  the  Old  &  the  New  Testaments, 
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Lfg.  (5.  Bd.,  2.  Abth.)  Jena,  G.  Fischer.  251 
pp.  Svo.     M.  6. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  H,  L.  Central  cooperative  kitchens 
instead  of  private  cooks.  L.,  A,  D.  Innes  & 
Co.,  1897.     Svo.     S.  o,  6. 

Socialism, 
Bebel,  A.    Klasseiipolitik  u.  Sozialreform.  a  Etats- 

Reden.     Br.,  Buchh.  Vorwarts.     62  pp.     Svo 

M.  0.15. 
•Forecasts  of  the  coming  century,  Manchester,  The 

Labor    Press,   1897.     192  pp.    Smo.      F.  3.15. 

(IJE.,Ja.+)   (HN.,  Ja. ++)   [A  collection 

of  essays  on  the  future  of  socialism  by  Wallace, 

Mann,  &  others.] 
Gatti,  Gerolamo.     II  partito  socialista  e  la  classi 

agricole:    relazione   (congresso  nazionale  del 

partito  socialista  italiano.  .  .  1897).     Milano, 

tip,  degli  Operai.     39  pp.  i6mo, 
Germanicus.     Bebel   im   Lichte    der    Bibel.     Der 

Sozialismus  u,  die    Frau    in    Vergangenheit, 

Gegenwart    u.   Zukunft.     Lp.,    A.    Deichert. 

201  pp.  Svo.  M.  2.60. 
Harmel,   Leon.     La  democratic    chr^tienne,  dis- 

cours. . .  au    congres    ouvrier  de  Tours.     P., 

Rondelet  &  Cie.     44  pp.  32mo. 
Kautsky,   K.     Communism  in  central  Europe  in 

the  time  of  the  Reformation.  .  .  L.,  T.  Fisher, 

Unwin  &  Co.     300  pp.  Svo.      S.  16. 
Metin,  Albert.     Le  socialisme  en  Angleterre.     P., 

Felix   Alcan,    1897,     313    pp.    i8mo.    F.  3.50. 

(Bibliotheque  d'histoire  contemporaine. ) 
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Monticelli,  Car.     Socialismo  popolarc.     Veoezia, 

tii>.  ercd!  Tondclli.     108  pp.  i6mo.      L.  i. 
I^tori.G.     La  democrazia  crt&tiana:  conferenza. 

Miiano,  casa.  edit,  del   "  I^voratore  italiano." 

58  pp.  i6mo.      L.  o.io. 
•Schmoele,      Tosel.        Die    socialdemokratischen 

Gewcrkscnaften  in  Dcutschland  seit  dem  Er- 

lasse     des     Socialisten-Gesetzes.     Jena,    G. 

Fischer,    1896.      aia    pp.      (PSQ.,    Jc.H-^^) 

(Z\'S.6:3-f +-) 
Socialdemolcratischcs  Partei    Deutschlands.     Pro- 
lokoll  ub.  die  Verhandlungen  des  Parteitages. . . 

1897.     Br.,  Buchh.  Vorwarts.     231  pp.  8vo.  M. 

0.60. 
*Stammhaminer,  Josef.      BibHocraphic  desSocia- 

lismus  u.  Cammunisnius.     2.    Aufl.   Jena,  G. 

Fischer,  1803.  303 pp.  8vo.    M.  10.    (AJS.,Ja. 

.+  +  -)  TjPE.. /e.,  1894) 
Toniolo,  G.      La  notion  chretieniie  de   la  d6mo- 

cratie.    Traduction  autoris^.     P.,   La  bonne 

presse,  8  rue  Francois   ler,  1897.      53  pp.  8vo. 

Sociology:   General  NVorks. 

Am   Ende  des  Jahrb.    Riickschau   auf  100  Jahre 

geist.     Entwickele.    Hrs^.  v.  Paul  Bomstein. 

4.    Ik!.     Georg    Ateinhausen.    Hausliches    u. 

gesellschaftliches  Leben  im  19.  Jahrh.     Br.,  S. 

Combach,  1897.     208  pp.  8vo.     M.  a. 
'Baldwin,  J.  M.     Social  &  ethical  interpretations 

in   mental  development ;     a    study   in    social 

psychology.     N.  Y..  Macmillan  &  Co.,   1897. 

574     pp.     8vo.      $2.60.     (Dial,  Ja.    i     + -f ) 

(PSM.,  F.  X)  (AIS.,Ja. ++-) 
Beaurin  •  Grossier.      M^moire  sur  le  role  de  la 

science  et  Tart  en  sociologie.     P.,  Impr.  na- 

tionale,  1897.     15  pp.  8vo. 
Biblioihek  f.  Socialwissenschaft,  m.besond.  Riick- 

sicht  auf  sociale  Anthropologie  u.  Pathologie, 

hrsg.  V.  Hans  Kurella.     Lp.,  G.  H.  Wigand, 

1897.     10  Bd.  8vo.     Platter,  Jul.,  Demokratie 

u.  Socialismus.     276  pp.     M.  4.50. 
•Bliss,  W.  D.  P..  ed.    ITie  encyclopedia  of  social 

reform;  including  political  economy,  political 

science,   sociology,  statistics  .    .  .  anarchism 

.  .  .  charities  .  .  .  reform  .  .  .  socialism.   N. 

Y.,  Funk  ft  Wagnalls  Co.,  1897,   1439  PP*  8vo. 

$7.50.    (Dial,  J.-.    1  -f+)  (J{»E.,  D. -f +-) 
•Blondel,  George.     Etudes  sur  les  populations  ni- 

rales  de  I'AlIeniagne  et  la  crise   agraire  .  .  . 

P..  libr.  Larose.  r897.    522  pp.  8vo.    F.  12    (R 

PP.,D. +-f)  {LC.  f-4--) 
Charles,  Ernest.    Theories  sociales  et  politiciens 

(1870-98).      P.,  libr.  Fasqucllc,  1897.     403  pp. 

tSmo.    F.  3.50.^ 
*Crozier,  J.  B.     Hist,  of  intellectual   development 

on  the  lines  of  modem  evolution.     Vol.  i.     N. 

v.,  L/)ngmans,  Green  ft  Co.,  1897.     554  pp. 

8vo.    $4.50.    (Outlook,  F.  12  X)   (Athenxum. 

Ja.  X  4 -h)      (Dial.  Ja.   1  — -f )     [•'English 

philosophical  literature  will  b< 

work  of  rare  ability."] 
Curtis.   G.   W.      Ars  recti  vivendi,  being  essays 

contributed  to  "The  easy    chair."       N.   Y., 

Harper  &  Bros.     i')6pp.  tamo.     $1.25. 
•Dole,  C.  F.     The  coming  people.     N.  Y.,  T.  Y. 

Crowell  &  Co..  1897.  409  pp.  i6mo.  $t.  (Dial, 

Ja.  I  +)  (CM.,  F.  -f  -) 
Domaoski,  L.     I^  liberty,  I'^galit^,  la  fratemit£. 

Etudes  critiques.  P.,  Guillaumin  ft  Cie.,  1897. 

67pp. 8vo.     F.  I. so. 
Ego,  Adam.     Die   Mxriale   Frage  u.  ihre  Losung. 

Alltagsbetrachtungen.  Bremen,   M.  Heinsius. 

•48  pp.  8vo.     M.  4.50. 
•Elliot,  C.  W.   American  oontributloos  to  civiliza- 
tion ft  other  essays  ft  addresaea.    N.  Y..  Ccn- 

lui^  Co..  1807.  387  DD.  8vo.  $a.  (Outlook,  N. 
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Etat  des  communes  a  la  fin  du  196  siede,  public 
sous  les  auspices  du  conseil  general  du  da>arte- 
ment  de  la  Seine.  Antony.  Notice  nisto- 
riquc  et  renscignemenfs  administratifs.  P., 
prefecture  de  la  Seine.  84  pp.  8vo.  F.  «.  [A 
corresponding  publication  has  appeared  npre- 
scnting  7  other  communes.  The  series  u  to 
extend  to  all  the  communes  of  France  &  to  be 
completed  in  1900.J     (RH.,  F.-f-f ) 

Foumier,  Abb^.  Role  de  la  papaute  dans  la  aod^. 
2*  sirie.  P.,libr.  A.Savacte.  367PP.8VO.  F.  $• 

Gaup,  Otto.  Herbert  Spencer,  Stuttgart,  Fro- 
mann,  1807,     160  pp.  Jvo.    M.  1.75.      (Fro- 

mann's   Klassik( 

13++) 

Gayraud,  Abb^.  Questions  du  jour  polltiouet. 
sociales,  religieuses,philosophiques.  P.,  Blood 
et  Barral,  1897.   427  pp.  i8mo. 

Hall,  Bolton.  Even  as  you  &  I :  collected  fables 
on  social  miestions  of  land,  labor,  capital,  pov- 
erty.etc.  Wilmington,  Del.,  Justice  Pub.  Ok, 
1897.    i2mo.    $0.50. 

Huber,  Max.  Die  Gemcindeschaften  der  Schwelz, 
auf  Grundlage  der  Quellen  dargestellt.  Bres- 
lau,  M.  &  H.  Marcus.    100  pp.  8vo.    M.  3.60. 

iUntersuchungen   zur     deutschen    Staats-  u. 
Lechtsgeschicnte,  hrsg.  v.  O.  Gierke.  54.  Hft.) 
Hunziker,     O.       Geschichte   der    schweizerischen 

gemeinnutzigenGesellschaft.  Zurich,  Ziiricher 

&  Furrer.    259  pp.  8vo.    M.  3, 
Joux,  Otto  de.    Die  Gefahren  der  modcmen  EHe. 

Soziale  u.  eth.  Studien.     Lp.,  M.   Spohr.    x69 

pp.  8vo.    M.  2.40. 
La  Grasscrie,  Raoul  de.     De  la  transformation  des 

armees  destructives  en  armces  productives.  P., 

Giard  &  Bricrc.     32  pp.  8vo. 
La  Grasscrie,    Raoul   de.    Memoire  sur    le  droit 

d'association.     P.,  impr.  nationale,  1897.    1*3 

pp.  8vo. 
Lerou,   Pierre.      Mai  thus  et   les  ^conomistes,   on 

Yaura-t-il  toujoursdes  pauvres?  P.,  libr.  Pflu- 

ger.  2  V.  32mo.    F.  0.50. 
•Merz,  J.  T.   A  histor\'  of  European  thought  in  the 

19th  century.     Vol.  i.    L.,  Wm.  Blackwood  ft 

Sons,  1896.     458  pp.  8vo.     S.  10,  6.    (Mi.,  Jl. 

•Mesmer,  Charles.     Principes  sociologiques.    Ed. 

2.    P.,  Felix  Alcan,  1897.    8vo.  F.  5.    (RPP., 

D.-f)(RMM.,Ja.--|-) 
Montesquieu.    I>ettres  persanes.    P.,  libr.    Pfluffer, 

1897.    T.  irr.      IQ2  pp.  32mo.    F.  0.25.     (Bib> 

liotnbque  nationale.) 
Montesquieu.     Oeuvres    completes.       T.    3.    P., 

Hachette  ft  Co.    492  pp.  i6mo.    F.  1.25. 
Pob^donostzeff,  C.   P.    Questions   religicuses,   so- 
ciales    et     politiques.      Pcnsees  d'un   homme 

d'Etat;   traduit  du  nisse.     P.,  libr.  Baudry  ft 

Cie.    289  pp.  8vo. 
Ratzenhofer,  Gust.     Die  sociologische  Erkenntnit, 

Positive  Philosophie  des  socialen  Lebens.  Lp., 

F.  A.  Brockhaus.    ^72  pp.  8vo.    M.  6. 
•Rol>erty.  E.  de.    L'ethique.    I^  psychisme  social. 

P.,  Alcan,  1897.    ai8  pp.  i8mo.    (RPh.,Ja.-h 

— )  (DS..  F.  X) 
Schubert -Soldem,  v.     Die  soziale  Bcdeutung  der 

iisthetischen  Bildung      Lp.,  .Secle  ft  Co.,  1897. 

24  pp.  8vo.     M.  0.30. 
Schussler,  Hupo.    Die  I^sung  der  sozialen  Frage. 

Dresden,  E.  Picrson.      164  pp.  8vo.    M.  s.jo. 
Sidis,  Itoris.     Psycholngy  of  suggestion  ...     N. 

Y.,  D.  Applcion  &  Co.     3S6  pp.     $1.75. 
•Stammhammcr,  Josef.     Bibliographie  der  Social* 

politik.    Jena,  G.  Fischer,  1896.     648  pp.  8iro. 

M.t8.      fATS..  In.    '    -)  (JGV. -f-) 
Slockh.T.  r    ■         T;,.foj^.  Khe.  Kin  Mittel 

zur  1  :ieude  u.  zur  Veredelg. 

dck    '.  ..Ik   .    .    .    Uebetsetag. 

Hagei),  H.  KivlNtCo.,  1897.  64PP.8VO.  M.S. 
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Smckenburg,  J.  H.  W.  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  sociology.  N.  Y.,  A.  C.  Armstrong,  336 
pp.  8vo.     $1.50. 

Tentomar,  Otto.  Die  Umsturzgefahr.  Ihre  Ursa- 
chen  u.  die  Mittel  ihrer  Abwendg.  .  .  .  Br., 
O.  Seehagen.    184  pp.  8vo.     M.  2.50 

Tomasini,  Donato.  La  questione  sociale  o  i  raczzi 
di  sussistema  per  tutti.  Roma,  tip.  Forense. 
IJ7  p.  i6mo. 

Tonnies,  Ferd.  Ucber  die  Grundthatsachen  des 
socialen  Lebens.  Bern,  E.  Steiger  &  Co.  75 
pp.  8vo.  M.0.60.  (Vortragskursc  .  .  .  hrsg. 
V.  der  schweizcr.  Gescllschaft  f.  etli.  Kultur. 
7.    Bd.) 

Trojano,  P.  R.  La  storia  come  scienza  sociale: 
prolegomeni.  Napoli,  Luigi  Pierro,  1898.  271 
pp.  8vo.     L.  3.50. 

♦Vaccario,  Michel -Ange.  Lcs  bases  sociologiques 
du  droit  et  de  I'etat  .  .  .  traduit  en  frangais 
sur  !a  deuxieme  edition  italienue.  P.,  Giard 
&  Briere.  1898.  480  pp.  8vo.  F.  10.  (Bib- 
liotheque  sociologique  interaationale.)  (RPP., 

D.  +r) 

Vincent,  G.  E.  The  social  mind  &  education.  N. 
Y.,  Macmillan  Co.    155  pp.  8vo.    $1.25. 

Walther,  Max.  Die  wahre  Natur  des  Menschen. 
Lp.,  Th.  Thomas  in  Komm.  48  pp.  8vo.  M. 
0.60. 

Ward,  L.  F.  Outlines  of  sociology.  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan Co.     301  pp.  ismo.     $2. 

Statistics. 

Austria — K.  k.  Ackerbau-Ministerium.  Stati- 
stisches  Jahrbuch.  2.  Hft.  Der  Bergwerks- 
betriebOesterreichslm  T.  1895.  Wien,  Hof-  u. 
Staatsdruckerei.     3.  Lfg.  191  pp.  8vo.  M.  4. 

Austria — K.  k.  statist.  Centralcommission.  Oester- 
reichische  Statistik.  45.  Bd.,  4.  Hft.  47.  Bd., 
3.  Hft.  Wien,  C.  Gerold's  Sohn  in  Komm. 
28  +  109  pp.  4to.     M.  4.60. 

Bavaria — K.  statist.  Bureau.  3.  Jahrg.  1897. 
Munchen,  J.  Lindauer  in  Komm.  324  pp.  Svo. 
M.3. 

Bern — Statistisches  Bureau.  Mitteilungen.  Jahrg. 
1897.  I.  u.  2.  Lfg.  Bern,  Schmid  &  Francke 
in  Komm.     Pp.  1-193.  8vo.     M.  1.20. 

Facts  about  Monte  Carlo.  By  shareholders.  L., 
Roxburghe  Press.     13  pp.  Svo.     S.    i. 

France — Ministere  de  I'agriculture.  Resultats 
generaux  de  I'enquete  decennale  de  1892.  P., 
Impr.  nationale.     369  pp.  8vo. 

France — Ministere  des  travaux  publics.  Statistiques 
dts  chemins  de  fer  frangais  au  31  decembre 
1895.  .  .     P.,  Impr.  nationale. 

France — Ministere  des  travaux  publics.  Statis- 
tiques de  la  navigation  interieure.  .  .  1896. 
2e  vol.  P.,  Impr.  nationale.     295  pp.  410.  F.  8. 

France — Ministere  du  commerce.  Statistique 
generale  de  la  France.  Statistique  annuelle 
(annce  1894).  P.,  Impr.  nationale,  1897.  T. 
24.     249  pp.  8vo. 

France — Office  du    travail.      Annuaire    statistique 


de   la    France.     i7e  vol.    (1897.)    P.,    (Impr. 

'  ."    _      '  '    '  Cie. 

F.  7.50. 


nationale)  Berger-Levrault  &  Cie.  521  pp.  8vo. 


Germany — Kaiserl.  statist.  Amt.  Statistik  des 
deutschen  Reichs.  Neue  Folge.  91.,  94.,  loi., 
104.,  105.  u.  108.  Bd.  Br..  Puttkammer  & 
Miihlbrecht,  4to.     M.6,  5,  5, 6,  6    u.  5. 

Germany — Reichsamt  des  innern  u.  auswartigen 
Handels  des  deut.  Zollgebiets  nach  Herkunft- 
u.  Bestimmungs-Landern  in  den  J.  1880-96.  (In 
23  Heften.)  i.  Hft.  Belgien.  Br.,  Putt- 
kammer &  Miihlbrecht,  1897.  Subs. -Pr. 
M.  18.  Ladenpr.  M.  24. 

Great  Britain — Registrar  General.  Births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  in   England :   supplement  to  its 


55th  annual  report.     Pt.  2.     Mortality  of  males 

engaged  in  certain  occupations,  1890-92,  and  an 

English  healthy    district   life    table,    1881-90. 

L.,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1897.     8vo.    S.  i.   6. 
Great  Britain. — Statistical  abstract  for  the  United 

Kingdom,    1882-96.     44th    No.     L.,    Eyre  & 

Spottiswoode.     8vo.     S.  i,  i. 
Hungary — Konigl.    ung.  statist.   Bureau.      Mittei- 
lungen, ungarisch-statistische.     N.  F.    25.-27. 

Bd.       (Ungarisch    u.  Deutsch.)     Budapest,  F. 

Kilian.  991,  305  u.  225   pp.    4to.  M.  20,  8  u.7, 
Korosy,   Jos.     Die  seculare    Weltzahlung  vom  J. 

1900.      Denkschrift     an     die     St.     Petersburg 

Session  des    internationalen  statist.    Instituts. 

B.,    Puttkammer  &    Miihlbrecht.     37  pp.  Svo. 

M.  I. 
Munich — Statistisches  Amt.Mittheilungen.  14.  Bd., 

4..Hft.,  2Tle.    15.   Bd.,  5.   Hft.  Munchen,  J. 

Lindauer.     M.  1.5.  u.  2. 
Prussia — Konigl.  statist.  Bureau.     Gemeindelcxi- 

kon   f.    das  Konigr.    Preussen,    auf  Grund  der 

Materialien  der  Volksziihlg.  .  .  1S95.  8.  u.  13. 

Hft.  Br.,  Verl.  des.  k.  statist.  Bureaus,  M.  2.40 

u.  0.40. 
Prussia — Konigl.      statist.      Bureau.     Preussischc 

Statistik.       Br.,     Verl.     des    konigl.     statist. 

Bureaus,  1897.  129.  Hft.     2  Thl.     535  pp.  4to. 

M.  14.60. 
Prussia — Konigl.    statist.     Bureau.       Preussische 

Statistik.  147.  u.   148.  Hft.   Br.,  Verlag.  des  k. 

statist  Bureaus.     M.  7  u.  6.80. 
Prussia— Konigl.     statistischen      Bureaus,      Zeit- 

chrift.    Erganzungsheft.  18  u.   19.     Br.,    Verl. 

des  d.  statist.  Bureaus.     M.  3.60  u.  1.60. 
Vienna — Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Wien.  .   . 

1895.  13.  Jahrg.  Bearb.  V.  Steph.  Sedlaczek.  .  . 

Wien,  W.  Braumiiller  in  Komm.     822  pp.  Svo. 

M.  10. 

Unclassified. 

American  &  English  railroad  cases.     N.  Y.,G.  R. 

B.  Michie  &  Co.     828  pp.  Svo.     $5. 
Bailey,  L.  H.     The    principles    of    fruit-growing. 

N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co.     508  pp.  i6mo.     $1.25, 

(Rural  Science  series.) 
♦Baker,  M.  N.     Manual  of  American  water  works. 

N.  Y.,  Engineering  News  Pub.  Co.     626  pp. 

Svo.     $3.     (AAP..  S.-I-)    [Gives  statistics  as 

to  municipal  control.] 
♦Basch,  Victor.     Essai  critique  sur  I'esthetique  de 

Kant.     P.,  Felix  Alcan,  1896.     623  pp.     (Mi., 

Ja.+-)     (RPh.,Ja.) 
*Bastable,    C.    F.      The    theory  of    international 

trade.  L.,  Macmillan  Co.  187  pp.  i2mo.  S.  3,6. 

(JPE.,S.+  -)     (Nation,  Jl.  22-)    (EcJ.,  S. 

Baudrillart,  H.  Les  populations  agricoles  de  la 
France.  P.,  Guillaumin  &  Cie.  645  pp.  Svo. 
F.  10. 

♦Beazley,  C.  R.  The  dawn  of  modern  geography. 
L.,  John  Murray.  554  pp.  Svo.  S.  18.  (EHR., 
J1.-+)   (Nation,  Ag.  26+ -f) 

*Bensa,  M.  E.  Histoire  du  contrat  d'assurance 
au  moyen  age.  Tr.  fr.  Ital.  P.,  Fontemoing. 
loS  pp.  Svo.  (JEc,  Jl.  15  +  +)  (AMP.,  Jl. 
X) 

Bettex,  F.  Mann  u.  Weib.  Bielefeld,  Velhagcn 
&  Klasing.     188  pp.  Svo.     M.  2. 

*Blondel,  Georges.  £tudes  sur  les  populations 
rurales  de  I'Allemagne  &  la  crise  agraire.  P., 
libr.  Larosc.  522  pp.  Svo.  (RefS.,  Jl.-f--f-) 
(RIS.,  S.+  +)  .     . 

Cavaglieii,  Guide.  Cooperazlone  e  questioni  pra- 
tiche  di  scienza  dell'  ammlnistrazione  e  di 
diritto  amministratlvo.  Scansano,  tip.  degli 
Almi.     IIS  PP-  Svo. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL 

SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  on 
•*  Industrial  Institutions,"  which  forms  the  last  section  of  his 
third  volume  of  Principles  of  Sociology,  the  capstone  of  his  mon- 
umental work,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  concerning 
the  desideratum  in  the  industrial  world:  "It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  practicability  of  such  a  system  depends  on  character. 
Throughout  this  volume  it  has  been  variously  shown  that  higher 
types  of  society  are  made  possible  only  by  higher  types  of 
nature  ;  and  the  implication  is  that  the  best  industrial  institu- 
tions are  possible  only  with  the  best  men."  Such  a  statement  is 
significant,  not  only  on  account  of  its  position  as  a  conclusion  of 
a  work  thought  to  be  the  highest  exponent  of  modern  material- 
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ism,  but  also  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  many  current  indus- 
trial phenomena. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  many  efforts  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  evils  incident  to  our  present  industrial  system,  many 
of  them  most  systematically  and  minutely  elaborated ;  so  that 
by  all  a  priori  reasoning  they  should  succeed.  Success  has 
been  attained  in  many  instances,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  support  of  such  efforts.  But,  despite  such  successes,  numer- 
ous as  they  may  be,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great 
majority  of  such  efforts  have  been  failures.  Many  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  these  failures,  but  without  doubt  Mr. 
Spencer  has  assigned  the  fundamental  one.  Now,  while  there 
are  many  evils  connected  with  industrial  conditions,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  all,  save  those  desirous  of  immediate  and  revolutionary 
changes,  to  note  that  conditions  in  the  main  are  tolerable  ;  in 
some  cases  eminently  satisfactory,  even  though  no  "  system  "  or 
elaborated  plan  has  been  adopted.  In  fact,  both  to  the  employes 
and  to  disinterested  observers,  industrial  relations  in  many  such 
institutions  seem  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  in  many  estab- 
lishments that  have  adopted  highly  approved  plans  for  the  bet- 
terment of  such  relations.  In  other  words,  a  poor  plan  worked 
by  an  employer  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  employes  in  mind  is 
much  superior  to  a  good  "system"  worked  by  an  employer 
guided  only  by  "economic  laws"  in  seeking  his  own  profit. 
While  much  evil  is  inherent  in  the  system,  much  is  inherent  in 
the  men  who  operate  the  system  ;  and  for  this  latter  they,  and 
not  the  system,  are  responsible. 

Many  employers  allege  as  a  reason  for  not  bettering  their 
industrial  relations  the  impracticability  of  the  many  panaceas 
recommended,  or  of  any  industrial  system  save  the  present  one. 
Such  allegations  may  be  refuted  by  twp  arguments :  first,  by 
calling  attention  to  such  more  or  less  ideal  schemes  that  have 
succeeded,  and,  second,  by  adducing  as  evidence  the  condition 
in  some  establishments  operated  according  to  customary  method, 
modified  only  by  such  slight  changes  as  justice  and  a  realization 
of  a  common  humanity  would  induce.  The  present  article  is  an 
illustration  of  the  latter  argument. 
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One    of   the    best   examples    of   such    establishments    is    the 
National  Cash  Register  Factory  at  Dayton,  Ohio.     This  article, 


Fig.  a.— monitor  BOARD 


descriptive   of   that  institution,  is    not    based    upon  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  employer,  but  upon  an  inspection  of  the 
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work  andjconversations  with  employes.  Such  an  investigation 
reveals  the  possibilities  of  the  present  industrial  system,  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  with  employes  and  employers  them- 
selves^lies  the  responsibilitv  for  many  of  the  existing  evils. 


Nam< 


Address 


^.3-^^../^'^ 


<D. 


D...X/-/(/7^.     I    A«.>^^. 


v^KK/ Y^  C2^<t«« /^ 


Why  Released 


References 


<^<ys^. 


y^^^J„u,f^^^<^'^ 


Remarks  .  _zj7  / 


Fig.  3.— employment  CHECK 

The  company  represents  an  investment  of  about  $1,500,000, 
and  employs  about  1,700  men  and  women;  1,100  of  the  men 
and  300  of  the  women  being  employed  in  the  factory,  perform- 
ing 400,000  mechanical  processes  each  day.  The  plant  occupies 
about  eight  and  one-half  acres  of  ground,  the  buildings  having 
about  five  acres  of  floor  space.  The  company  believes  that 
attractive  surroundings  conduce  to  good  work,  so  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  factory,  the  lighting  and 
heating  facilities,  and  the  adornment  of  the  ground.  The 
grounds  are  commodious ;  that  they  are  tastefully  laid  out  is 
guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  the  landscape  gardening  was  done 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Olmstead,  of  Boston.  The  walls,  both  interior 
and  exterior,  are  tinted  colonial  yellow,  as  being  least  hurtful  to 
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the  eye.  A  committee  from  the  young  women  employed  at  the 
factory  arranges  the  colors  and  tints  which  are  to  be  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  plant  and  has  charge  of  all  decorations.  The  build- 
ings  are   of  steel   and  glass  constructions,  with   electric  light, 

RECORD    CARD    OF    DISCHARGED    WORKMAN. 
Name        /.  C.  H. 


Date 

8/28-97 

No.        Qis  N. 

20 

Rate 

'5 

Dept. 

CarpenUr 

Class 

Wood  Machinist 

P.  W. 

Q/3-Q7 

D.W. 

When  T 

rans. 

When  Disc.        q/23-<)7 

Cause 

Slack  of  Work 

Remarks 


'Good' 


[The  letter  "A^."  indicates  that  he  was  a  "non-producer" — /.  ^.,  did  not  work  on 
any  part  of  the  "  register."] 

power  and  power  transmission,  with  ventilating  fans  so  that  there 
is  an  entire  change  of  air  every  fifteen  minutes.  All  smoke  is 
consumed  by  the  furnace.  The  floors  are  polished  hardwood, 
kept  in  constant  order.  By  experts  the  factory  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  lightest,  cleanest,  and  best  ventilated  one  in  existence. 
Even  a  chance  walk  past  the  factory  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  ordinary  manufacturing 
establishment.  However,  the  merits  of  the  institution  can  only 
be  appreciated  after  a  thorough  investigation,  and  a  realization 
of  the  systematic  treatment  given  every  phase  of  the  work.  For 
there  is  .system  so  |>erfected  that  it  may  well  be  distinguished  as 
'*  scientific."  And,  in  fact,  one  cannot  appreciate  the  real  merits 
of  the  treatment  accorded  to  employes  without  first  understand- 
ing the  organization  and  administration  of  the  enterprise. 
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The  president  of  the  company  says  :  "Organization  ii?  our 
watchword.  With  perfect  organization  we  have  not  the  ideas 
of  the  few,  but  all  the  ideas  of  all  the  men,  in  every  capacity. 
We  accomplish  this  result  without  a  superintendent,  by  a  series 
of  committees  which  increase  in  importance  as  they  reach  the 
highest  committee.  This  representation  by  committees  prevents 
favoritism  and  gives  each  man  a  voice.  We  endeavor  to  make 
our  system  automatic  in  order  that  we  may  be  dependent  upon 
no  one  man.  This  enables  the  officers  to  throw  off  the  details 
of  the  business  and  keep  their  attention  on  the  weakest  points 
as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary."  Quite  the  opposite  from  the 
normally  successful  factory,  where  the  superintendent  boasts 
that  nothing  goes  on  without  his  knowledge. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  business  to  the 
business  man  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  superintendent.  Just  as 
the  most  surprising  thing  to  the  workmen  would  be  that  there  is 
no  "boss."  The  management  of  the  business  is  entirely  by 
committee.  The  general  policy  of  the  business  and  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee,  con- 
sisting of  eight  officers,  including  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent—  the  Messrs.  Patterson,  owners  of  the  business.  This 
committee  has  general  oversight  of  the  three  general  divisions 
of  the  business:  the  office  division  of  167  employes;  the 
selling  division  of  327  employes,  agents ;  and  the  making 
division,  the  factory,  of  1,250  employes.  The  factory  is 
under  the  control  of  the  factory  committee  of  five,  experts  in 
various  lines  of  factory  work.  One  member  of  this  committee 
acts  as  its  chairman  each  month,  in  regular  rotation.  The  com- 
mittees meet  once  each  day,  and  oftener  when  necessary,  for 
general  consultation  ;  a  majority  can  always  act.  Each  member 
has  control  of  a  group  of  the  fifty  or  more  departments  into  which 
the  work  of  the  factory  is  divided.  Each  of  these  committee- 
men has  special  duties,  connected  in  the  main  with  designing  of 
tools  or  control  of  experimental  departments.  In  addition  each 
machine  has  a  special  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  is  one  of 
the  five  factory  committeemen.  The  office  division,  including 
some  twenty-three  departments,  is  under  the  control  of  a  larger 
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committee,  some  sixteen  in  number.  The  selling  division,  not 
amenable  to  such  control,  is  under  the  supervision  of  office 
managers  and  traveling  auditors. 


()L  FOR  AGENTS 


The  general  truth  that  development  consists  in  the  process 
of  division  and  reunion,  of  differentiation  and  correlation,  is 
well  illustrated  in  this  factory  organization.  For  this  minute 
subdivision  of  labor  and  of  authority  has  not  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  effectiveness,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  a  divergence 
of  interest  of  employer  and  employe ;  but  rather  the  reverse. 
The  president  of  the  company  remarked  :  *•  The  employers  of 
large  numbers  of  men  are  apt  to  grow  apart  from  them.  Under 
our  new  system  they  grow  together,  and  instead  of  strikes  we 
have  conferences."  Under  this  .system  of  organization  the 
humblest  employ^  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
administrative  authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  subject  to 
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the  permanent  control  of  one   man,   who,   even  under  the  best 
conditions,  may  be  prejudiced  or  autocratic. 

This  sense  of  interdependence  and  of  participation  is  strength- 
ened in  many  ways.      Every  employe   is   given  the  fullest  infor- 


FiG.  5.— THE  INSPECTION  ROOM 


mation  of  the  business  of  the  various  departments.  This  is 
accomplished  by  general  meetings,  meetings  of  special  depart- 
ments, and  by  publication.  The  company  has  an  extensive 
printing  establishment  of  its  own,  employing  between  seventy- 
five  and  one  hundred  men.  A  large  semimonthly  is  printed  for 
distribution  among  its  employes.  There  are  also  weekly  publi- 
cations, one  giving  the  full  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  clubs, 
of  the  officers,  and  of  the  employes,  and  also  a  daily  publica- 
tion, besides  various  publications  advertising  the  products  and 
for  the  instruction  and  information  of  the  selling  agents.  There 
are  frequent  meetings  of  the  entire  factory  force,  in  the  sum- 
mer in  the  grove  adjoining  the  factory,  and  in  the  winter  in  the 
assembly  hall.  Here  suggestions  are  freely  offered  and  received. 
The  company  incurs  a  great  expense  in  its  yearly  meeting  of  all 
its  representatives,  home  and  foreign  ;  and  at  least  once  in  this 
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week  the  entire  factory  force  meets  with  these  representatives  in 
order  to  bring  all  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  also  that  the 
factory  laborers  may  appreciate  more  intelligently  the  needs  of 
the  agents  and  of  the  public. 


1  iG.  6.— THE  HINDER N 


Scattered  through  the  factory  are  placed  a  number  of  auto- 
graphic registers,  which  are  placarded  *'  suggestions  and  com- 
plaints." For  a  manufacturing  company  to  thus  invite  complaints 
from  its  men  is  a  novel  industrial  feature.  Complaints  cannot 
be  prevented  by  foremen,  and  that  petty  tyranny  once  so  preva- 
lent finds  no  survival  here.  Here  any  employe,  be  he  janitor  or 
foreman  of  a  department,  office  boy  or  general  agent,  may  make 
suggestion  or  enter  a  complaint.  These  in  time  receive  atten- 
tion from  committees  having  charge  of  the  department  of  work 
to  which  it  pertains,  from  the  Advance  Club,  or  from  the  factory 
committee,  or  from  the  proprietors.  Prizes  amounting  to 
Si, 000  annually  arc  declared  for  the  best  suggestions  made 
during  each  period  of  six  months.  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
valuable  features  of  the  enterprise,  both  mechanical  and  admin- 
istrative, have  been  adopted   from  suggestions  so  received,  or  in 
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endeavor  to  correct  some  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  this 
manner.  Foremen  and  subforemen  are  not  eligible  for  these 
prizes,  but  twenty  of  the  officers  and  foremen  receive  a  commis- 
sion upon  all  sales  of  goods.  There  is  no  danger  that  an  idea 
of  a  subordinate  maybe  appropriated  by  one  higher  in  authority. 
Each  one  gets  the  benefit  of  his  own  interest  in  the  work.  And 
the  finished  article,  representing  nearly  400  patents,  is  thus  the 
product  of  both  the  skill  and  the  thought  of  the  working  force 
which  uniformly  has  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business 
foreign  to  most  large  factories. 

The  Advance  Club  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  establishment.  It  is  composed  of  the  officers,  foremen, 
assistant  foremen,  heads  of  departments,  and  all  in  authority  ; 
fifty  members  of  the  rank  and  file  are  chosen  alternately  from 
the  main  body  of  the  factory  employes  to  take  part  in  each 
meeting.  These  meetings  are  held  in  the  factory  theater  each 
Friday  morning  at  10:  30,  the  session  lasting  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  the  company's  time.  The  object  of  the  club  is  the 
advancement  of  the  general  interest  of  the  compan}'.  Here  are 
offered  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  company 
or  its  employes,  and  here  come  up  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
made  by  the  employes  in  the  manner  described.  This  club  also 
includes  the  training  school  when  it  is  in  session.  But  not  only 
do  the  fifty  chosen  from  the  rank  and  file  receive  the  benefit  of 
these  meetings,  but  the  proceedings  are  published  in  full  in  the 
Advance  Club  Record,  issued  each  week  and  distributed  to  each 
of  the  employes. 

In  this  paper  are  other  items  of  interest  concerning  the  work 
of  the  enterprise,  and  a  record  of  the  suggestions  and  complaints 
entered.  The  record  of  every  salesman  and  of  each  sale  made,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe,  is  published.  There  is  no  vari- 
ation from  the  selling  price,  and  each  may  know  the  cost  of 
production.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  enterprise 
is  the  publicity  given  to  all  of  its  affairs.  The  truck  boy,  if  he 
wishes,  may  keep  as  well  informed  as  a  member  of  the  Offi- 
cers' Club.  The  usual  aristocratic  industrial  organization  is  so 
modified  as  to  be  scarcely  recognized.     The  same   confidence  is 
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shown  to  the  public  in  general.  Visitors,  even  though  thev  may 
be  competitors,  are  freely  shown  to  all  parts  of  the  factory,  given 
the  cost  and  processes  of  production,  and  all  the  features  of  the 
organization  and  administration.      At  the  same   time    a   visit  to 


Fig.  7.— young  WOMEN'S  REST  ROOM 

the  factory  is  not  complete  without  a  visit  to  the  **  graveyard." 
Here  are  found  the  models  and  tools  of  unsuccessful  competi- 
tors, representing  a  capital  of  $12,000,000  and  an  expenditure 
of  fully  $2,000,000.  Here  are  the  remains  of  1 1  i  competitors, 
failures  through  inferiority  of  product  or  infringement  of  patent; 
while  there  are  yet  about  twenty-nine  aspirants  for  similar  rest- 
ing places.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  company  is  a 
*•  grasping  monopoly,"  so  far  as  a  producer  of  goods  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  can  be  considered  a  monopoly  ;  but  one  gained 
and  held  by  superiority  of  product  and  of  business  manage- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  features  of  organization,  though  of  e.\cej)tional 
interest,  cannot  be  mentioned.     We  add  a  few  that  are  directly 
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related  to  the  treatment  of  employes.  An  accurate  record  is 
kept  not  only  of  each  employe,  but  also  of  each  division  and 
each  department.  These  are  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
factory  by  means  of  "monitor  boards"  (Fig.  2), and  are  published 
each  week  in  the  N.  C.  R.  There  are  three  monitor  boards,  one 
for  the  sales  agents,  one  for  the  office  division,  and  one  for  the 
factory.  Each  department  is  graded  as  to  its  health,  ability, 
qualitv,  punctuality,  dispatch.  Cards  of  lower  rating  are  pro- 
gressivelv  darker  in  tint,  so  that  a  horizontal  strip  across  the 
board,  darker  or  lighter  in  color,  indicates  at  a  glance  the  stand- 
ing of  one's  department.  This  proves  quite  a  stimulus  to  each 
individual,  for  a  single  tardiness  or  a  misdirected  shipment 
lowers  materially  the  average  of  the  department.  Each  week 
a  banner  is  voted  to  the  department  having  the  highest  average, 
this  banner  being  displayed  in  the  portion  of  the  factory  where 
the  department  is  located.  This  may  seem  to  partake  somewhat 
of  Sunday-school  methods,  but  it  is  taken  seriously  enough  at 
the  factory.  Monitor-board  rating  and  the  banner  are  eagerly 
striven  for,  and,  almost  without  exception,  every  employe  from 
drill-press  boy  to  foreman  has  his  eye  upon  the  rating  and  the 
banner.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  hear  a  machine  tender, 
who,  by  mistake,  has  spoiled  a  lot  of  work,  lament,  chiefly,  its 
adverse  effect  upon  the  monitor  board  of  his  department,  his 
regret  being  intensified  by  the  knowledge  that  all  his  fellow- 
workmen  in  the  same  department  are  affected  equally  by  it.  The 
value  of  such  cooperative  effort,  especially  in  manufacturing 
operations  where  there  are  such  possibilities  of  loss,  is  readily 
seen. 

A  more  substantial  prize  is  awarded  to  the  departments  hav- 
ing the  highest  averages.  The  following  order,  signed  by  the 
president,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  employes  in  February,  1897, 
explained  the  nature  of  these  prizes  : 

Mr.  G.  G.:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  an  order  on 
our  treasurer  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  black- 
smith, final  inspection,  indicator  dipping,  experimental  No.  i,  experimental 
No.  2,  paymaster's,  and  shipping  departments,  to  Cincinnati,  where  they  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  company.     I  request  that   you  act  as  chairman  of  the 
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departments  making  the  trip,  and  that  you  call  the  members  together  and 
have  them  select,  by  vote,  the  day  on  which  they  will  make  the  trip,  and 
also  designate  the  entertainments  they  wish  to  attend  while  in  the  city.  This 
trip  to  Cincinnati  will  be  on  the  company's  time.  It  was  offered  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  departments  obtaining  the  highest  rating  on  the  monitor  boards 
during  i8q6,  and  we  trust  that  those  who  have  won  it  will  find  their  visit  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 


Fig.  8.-BATHR00M  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Scientific  organization  still  further  benefits  the  workman.  It 
begins  with  employment  itself.  There  is  not  the  haphazard 
method  usually  found,  when  each  morning  a  crowd  of  men  col- 
lect around  the  door,  some  perhaps  to  be  chosen  at  random,  the 
remainder  receiving  no  consideration  at  all.  This  is  not  only 
unjust  to  the  men,  but  also  detrimental  to  the  enterprise,  for  it 
is  only  by  chance  that  the  best  men  are  taken.  Here  a  record 
is  kept  of  each  applicant.  These  cards  are  classified  by  occupa- 
tion. When  a  vacancy  occurs  it  is  filled  if  ])ossible  by  promo- 
tion ;  then  from  among  those  who  have  previously  worked  for 
the  company  and  have  made  good  record  ;  lastly,  choice  is  made 
from  among  the  applications  on  file.  The  selection  is  made  by 
a  committee  guided  by  the  information  given  on  the  card 
records.  The  ap|)lications  now  on  file  number  more  than  four 
thousand,  with  a  daily  addition  averaging  about  seventy.  When 
an  employe  is  discharged  or  leaves,  a  record  is  kept,  showing  the 
time  and  cause,  and  giving  a  statement  from  the  foreman  of  his 
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department  as  to  his  ability  (Fig.  3).  A  complete  record  of  all 
employes  since  the  system  was  inaugurated,  as  well  as  all  present 
employes,  is  kept  by  this  employment  bureau.  Suitable  blanks  are 
also  provided  for  employment,  transfer  from  one  department  to 
another,  increase  of  wages,  etc.;  eight  of  these  blank  forms  in  all 
being  used,  some  of  them  in  manifold.  Thus,  nothing  of  impor- 
tance is  done  respecting  any  employe  unless  a  full  and  complete 
record  is  made.  The  evident  merit  of  it  all  is  that  each  employe 
is  treated  upon  a  basis  of  justice  instead  of  one  of  chance  or  of 
preferment. 

One  novel  feature  of  organization  is  the  training  school.  On 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  main  or  administrative  building  is  a  theater 
seating  several  hundred  (Fig.  4) .  Here  is  held  the  training 
school,  a  systematic  six-weeks'  course  given  to  all  salesmen.  It 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  describe  the  relations 
between  the  company  and  its  employes  of  the  selling  division  ; 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  same  broad- 
minded,  liberal,  and  just  policy.  But  so  important  a  feature  as 
that  formed  by  the  theater  in  the  factory  life  is  worthy  of  notice. 
For  here,  also,  the  factory  operatives  are  given  the  opportunity 
of  appreciating  the  wants  of  the  agents,  and  of  the  public  which 
they  serve.  The  workman  does  not  labor  blindly  or  mechanic- 
ally at  his  own  special  task,  but  he  works  intelligently,  having 
in  mind  not  only  the  specialized  duty  and  the  completed  prod- 
uct, but  also  the  general  function  that  he  is  performing  for 
society.  He  appreciates  the  needs  of  the  public  and  the  tests 
which  his  labor  must  stand. 

Thus  briefly  have  been  indicated  the  more  important  features 
of  the  organization  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  interests  of  the 
employes,  but  the  effort  of  the  company  does  not  stop  here. 
"We  have  found,"  said  the  president,  "that  to  accomplish  the 
largest  amount  of  work  possible  our  men  must  be  healthy.  To 
those  who  do  not  see  the  connection  between  the  question  of 
health  and  the  matter  of  conducting  a  paying  business  we  would 
say  that  a  healthy  operative  turns  out  more  work  than  a  dyspep- 
tic." The  general  hygienic  features  of  the  factory  have  been 
mentioned.     The  employes  are  taught  how  to  take  care  of  their 
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health  by  frequent  talks  and  through  the  columns  of  the  com- 
pany's publications.  As  an  aid  to  health  the  women  in  the 
company's  employ  are  given  instructions  in  cooking.  The  entire 
office  force  is  given  systematic  calisthenic  exercises  in  the  mid- 


r..  9.— THE  KINDERGARTEN  CONDUCTED  IN  THE  N 


HOUSE 


die  of  each  forenoon  and  afternoon.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  factory  is  the  bathing  schedule  kept  for  each 
department.  Each  employe  is  expected  to  bathe  once  a  week 
on  the  company's  time,  and  as  often  in  addition  as  he  may 
choose.  The  company  furnishes,  in  the  building,  bathrooms 
with  convenient  appointments  and  an  attendant  in  charge. 

The  first  impression  which  one  has  of  the  factory  and  its 
surroundings  is  that  of  general  cheerfulness  ;  the  next  is  that  of 
general  order  and  cleanliness.  One  recalls  a  characterization  of 
the  age,  not  often  applied  to  factories,  however,  as  one  of  *'  insti- 
tutional tidiness."  The  buildings  are  remarkable  for  the  amount 
of  light  and  air  received,  the  ceilings  are  high,  the  windows  so 
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hinged  that  the  entire  sash  can  be  opened,  as  they  are  in 
pleasant  weather.  An  organized  force  of  janitors  is  constantly 
at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  factory,  keeping  even  the  filing  and 
foundry  rooms  remarkably  clean.  Flowers  are  found  not  simply 
in  the  plot  in  front  of  the  factory,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
factory.  A  large  machine  shop  with  a  vista  of  palms  down  the 
center  aisle  is  a  unique  sight. 

The  employes  work  for  nine  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  receiv- 
ing ten  hours'  wages.  This  shortening  of  the  hours  has  produced 
no  diminution  of  product,  and  the  management  has  announced 
its  ideal  as  eight  hours  per  day,  an  ideal  not  only  attained,  but 
even  now  surpassed  for  the  female  employes.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
little  things  which  best  reveal  the  interest  of  the  employer,  and 
few  advantages  are  more  appreciated  by  the  500  wheel- 
men among  the  employes  than  the  bicycle  room  and  attendant 
furnished  by  the  company.  One  function  of  the  attendant  is  to 
inflate  tires  so  that  the  workmen  may  not  be  delayed  in  going 
home.  It  is  the  thoughtfulness  that  prompts  such  consideration 
rather  than  the  expense  incurred  that  renders  them  commend- 
able and  acceptable.  But  such  treatment  ma}^  go  further 
towards  demonstrating  the  identity  of  interest  of  employer  and 
employe  than  a  cash  bonus  representing  a  much  greater  financial 
outlay. 

In  no  respect  is  the  policy  of  the  management  more 
remarkable  or  more  commendable  than  in  its  treatment  of 
female  employes,  some  300  in  number.  This  solicitude  is 
shown  in  regard  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  their 
physical  welfare.  In  the  first  place  women  work  less  than  eight 
hours  per  day,  receiving  for  this  the  maximum  of  ten  hours' 
wage.  They  begin  work  fifteen  minutes  later  than  the  male 
force  and  close  fifteen  minutes  earlier.  .  This  affords  them 
special  transit  facilities,  since  the  street  railway  company  has 
motor  cars  in  waiting  at  this  hour ;  and  also  renders  unnecessary 
mingling  with  a  large  body  of  workmen,  attended  even  among  a 
superior  class  with  at  least  a  minimum  of  unpleasantness  and 
danger.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is  obvious  to 
all  acquainted  with  conditions  in  manufacturing  towns.     In  the 
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middle  of  the  forenoon  and  of  the  afternoon  fifteen  minutes  arc 
taken  for  rest  and  for  calisthenic  exercises  under  competent 
direction.  For,  even  if  engaged  in  mechanical  employment,  the 
women  are  confined  to  a  sitting  position  during  working  hours. 
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Fig.  io.— the  BOYS'  PRIZE  GARDENS 

A  full  hour  is  given  at  noon.  Perhaps  the  one  feature  which, 
more  than  any  other,  has  won  for  this  establishment  the  epithet 
of  **  incipient  socialism"  is  the  noon  luncheon  furnished  to  all 
female  help  at  the  company's  expense.  These  luncheons  con- 
sist of  tea  or  coffee,  soup,  and  some  article  of  nutritious 
food,  frequently  meats.  On  the  fourth  floor  of  the  adminis- 
tration building  is  a  large  dining  room,  seating  about  200, 
tastefully  decorated,  and  as  cleanly  and  attractive  as  a  home 
one.  Adjoining  is  a  model  kitchen  under  the  direction  of  a 
Pratt  Institute  graduate,  who  also  gives  cooking  lessons  to  the 
women  at  the  company's  expense.  In  answer  to  the  charge  of 
socialism  or  paternalism  the  company  says:  "\Vc  find  the 
average  cost  of  these  lunches  to  be  three  cents  each,  and  that  by 
reason  of  them  each  woman  does  one-twentieth  more  work  a 
day.     This  amounts  to  five  cents  a  piece,  making  the  gain  66 J^ 
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per  cent.  We  noticed  an  instant  improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  the  women  ;  there  was  less  delay  from  sickness,  fewer 
absences,  and  an  ability  to  work  harder  and  more  enthusiastic- 
ally than  when  they  ate  cold  food." 

On  the  same  floor  is  found  the  bathroom  for  women,  who 
have  the  same  privileges  in  this  respect  as  those  offered  the  men. 
Here  also  is  a  rest  room  comfortably  furnished,  with  an  attend- 
ant in  charge,  where  female  employes  are  privileged  to  retire  at 
any  time  when  indisposed.  Each  Saturday  afternoon  is  given  as 
a  half  holiday  for  all  women.  In  addition  to  all  these,  each  has 
the  privilege  of  selecting  one  day  in  every  month  which  she 
may  have  as  a  day  of  rest  without  any  reduction  of  wages.  The 
women  are  furnished  each  day  with  white  aprons  and  sleeve 
protectors  furnished  by  the  company  and  laundered  each  day 
by  the  company's  laundry.  It  is  hardly  remarkable  that  the 
company  has  a  most  loyal  body  of  women  helpers  or  that  it  is 
the  highest  ambition  of  working  women  in  that  vicinity  to  come 
into  the  employ  of  such  a  company.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
suggest  what  further  consideration  could  be  shown. 

In  the  administration  building  is  a  reading  room  and  a  well- 
selected  circulating  library  of  several  hundred  volumes  for  the 
use  of  the  entire  working  force.  In  the  business  center  of  the 
city  the  company  has  a  large  hall.  .  Here  many  of  the  organiza- 
tions meet,  and  many  lectures  and  entertainments  are  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employes.  At  the  factory  itself  is  the  theater 
previously  mentioned.  Here  the  meetings  of  the  Advance  Club, 
the  Women's  Century  Club,  and  of  other  organizations  are  held. 
This  theater  is  also  used  for  entertainments  given  by  the 
employes. 

Most  of  the  women  employed  are  members  of  the  N.  C.  R. 
Women's  Century  Club,  which  is  a  member  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  Twice  a  month  the  meetings  are 
held  at  the  noon  hour,  at  which  time  they  are  given  one-half 
hour  additional  of  the  company's  time.  There  is  an  N.  C.  R. 
Mothers'  Guild  of  mothers  from  the  families  of  employes.  This 
guild,  assisted  by  the  company,  supports  a  kindergarten  in  one 
of  the  company's  buildings.     The  N.   C.   R.   House   is  a  social 
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home  for  all  connected  with  the  works  and  is  in  charge  of  a 
deaconess,  performing  all  the  functions  of  a  social  settlement. 
In  addition  to  the  above  organization  there  are  the  Boys'  Club, 
the  Sunday  school,  the  Choral  Society,  the  South  Park  Club,  the 
Relief  Association,  and  four  or  five  musical  organizations.  There 
are  occasional  picnics  or  outings  given  by  the  company, 
especially  the  one  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  foreign 
representatives.  The  Progress  Club  is  the  employes'  club  for 
general  discussion,  topics  similar  to  the  following  being  subjects  : 
"Is  Direct  Legislation  of  Greater  Benefit  than  our  Present 
System?"  "Is  Competition  the  Life  of  Trade?"  "What  Training 
besides  his  Trade  should  a  Mechanic  Have?" 

Not  only  is  it  the  effort  of  the  company  to  create  harmonious 
relations  with  its  employes,  but  it  also  seeks  to  make  the  entire 
community,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  enterprise,  take  a 
lively  interest  in  its  welfare.  To  this  end  various  plans  have 
been  adopted.  The  company's  landscape  gardener  has  general 
oversight  of  the  streets,  lawns,  and  park  places  of  the  entire 
community.  An  Improvement  Association,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  officers  and  employes,  labors  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  appearance,  comfort,  and  health  of  the 
community.  Stereopticon  lectures  are  given  upon  the  planting 
of  trees  and  vines,  and  kindred  subjects.  Prizes  are  offered  by 
the  company  for  the  best  specimens  of  landscape  gardening  by 
residents  of  South  Park.  Prizes  are  also  given  for  the  best-kept 
square  in  any  street  ;  also  prizes  to  boys  for  the  five  best-kept 
backyards.  This  effort  has  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  created 
quite  as  remarkable  a  change  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
community  as  has  been  made  within  the  factory  itself.  The 
growth  is  adequately  expressed  in  the  change  in  name  of  the 
community  from  Slidertown  to  South  Park. 

In  addition  to  these  the  company  furnishes  a  garden  plot, 
prepares  the  ground,  furnishes  the  seed  and  tools,  and  places  it 
under  the  general  direction  of  their  landscape  gardener  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  These  boys,  last 
year  forty  in  number,  are  selected  by  the  Mothers'  Guild,  and 
the  five  most  successful  were  rewarded  with  prizes  in  addition 
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to  the  returns  to  their  labor.  This  is  avowedly  a  practical 
attempt  at  industrial  education  and  illustrates  the  interest  that 
the  company  has  not  only  in  its  present  corps  of  workmen,  but 
in  its  prospective  employes  as  well. 


Fig.  II.— the  OLD  WAY 


The  attitude  of  the  employes  has  been  sufficiently  indicated. 
At  a  recent  mass  meeting  they  expressed  themselves  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  company  for  the  many  concessions  in  our 
favor  made  by  them,  prominent  among  which  is  the  further  reduction  of 
fifteen  minutes  in  our  working  time,  giving  us  ten  hours'  pay  for  nine  and 
one-half  hours'  work  ;  and  that  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  make  their  action 
a  source  of  profit  to  them. 

Resolved,  That  in  these  resolutions  is  expressed  the  real  spirit  of  the 
entire  force  of  the  N.  C.  R.  employes. 

But  it  frequently  happens  that  organized  labor  not  directly 
connected  with  industrial  establishments  that  have  adopted  some 
such  modification  of  the  wage  system  assumes  a  very  critical 
attitude.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  this 
—  reasons  sometimes  quite  complex.  In  the  present  instance 
organized  labor  has  commended  these  efforts  and  expressed 
itself  in  no  uncertain   terms.     The   Dayton  Trades   and   Labor 
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Assembly  said  by  way  of  preamble  to  resolutions  of  commenda- 
tion : 

Believing  that  our  fellow-workmen,  as  a  rule,  are  ambitious  to  rise  above 
mere  shophands,  and  that  every  effort  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  city 


Fig.  I2.-THE  NEW  WAY 


to  better  the  condition  of  their  employes  should  be  properly  recognized,  and 
having  learned  of  the  many  economic  features  existing  in  the  National  Cash 
Register  works  to  make  their  employes  independent,  skillful  workmen  and 
intelligent  citizens,  and  having  noted  with  pride  the  magnificent  demonstra- 
tion made  in  this  city  at  the  annual  convention  of  that  company,  and  the 
bestowal  of  many  valuable  diplomas  and  rewards  for  services  rendered,  to  a 
large  number  of  their  employes,  we  believe  that  such  acts  will  do  more  to 
create  a  due  respect  for  and  render  cooperation  between  employ^  and  employer 
successful  than  any  other  method,  and  we  feel  that,  as  mechanics  and  citizens, 
we  should  take  this  means  of  expressing  our  hearty  commendation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  ;  that  we  recognize 
the  progressive  spirit  prevailing  in  their  management,  and  would  point  them 
out  to  other  manufacturers  as  worthy  of  imitation,  as  we  believe  they  have 
anticipated  those  things  that  will  become  necessary  in  the  near  future. 

The  Ohio  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
adopted  the  following  expression  of  approval : 

Whereas,  We  were  profoundly  impressed  with  all  that  we  saw.  and 
with  the  exceptional  neatness,  order,  and  system,  as  well  as  the  humane  and 
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intelligent  attention  displayed  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  to 
every  detail  which  can  minister  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  employes, 
thus  benefiting  both  employer  and  employed,  and  exemplifying  in  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  manner  the  golden  rule  —  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them  ;  "  and, 

Whereas,  This  example  has  taught  us  new  lessons  of  life  and  has 
shown  us  most  forcibly  the  grand  possibilities  that  await  humanity  in  that 
future  and  larger  day  when  each  man  shall  live  for  all,  and  all  for  each ;  and 
believing  as  we  do  that  when  all  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  broad 
land  will  follow  this  shining  example,  "  strikes  "  will  be  no  more,  and  our 
country  ushered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  at  home,  and  of  drawing  wealth 
from  the  wide  world,  by  the  excellence  of  our  inventions  and  manufactures  ; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  more  than  a  passing  recognition  should  be  paid  by  us  to 
such  enlightened  enterprise,  advanced  methods,  and  beneficent  spirit  of 
humanity ;  and  that  this  association  will  honor  itself  more  than  it  can  honor 
the  company  by  extending  to  the  National  Cash  Register  its  grateful  thanks, 
etc. 

In  conclusion  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  no  essential,  unless 
it  be  that  of  superintendence,  is  the  present  factory  system 
changed ;  only  modified  as  a  just  appreciation  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  employer  would  dictate.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  the  history  of  the  company  has  not  always  been  such.  Five 
years  ago,  during  the  period  of  one  twelvemonth,  the  factory 
was  set  on  fire  three  times,  supposably  by  disaffected  employes. 
There  were  many  strikes  and  lockouts.  Then  the  i , 300  employes 
came  to  work  at  6  :  30  and  worked  ten  hours  per  day.  At  that 
time,  though  previous  to  the  present  commercial  depression,  the 
company  was  confronted  with  the  loss  of  ;^  1,000  per  day  for  sixty 
consecutive  days.  Then  "  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
company  took  off  their  coats  and  went  right  down  into  the  fac- 
tory department  to  investigate  and  find  out  for  themselves  what 
was  the  trouble."  The  office  of  superintendent  was  abolished, 
and  the  organization  described  above  inaugurated.  Then  step 
by  step  the  features  described  were  added.  It  was  even  found 
necessary  to  start  a  regular  school  at  which  it  might  be  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  the  company  was  honest  and  sincere  ; 
that  it  wished  to  treat  its  working  people  like  men  and  women, 
and  had  no  ulterior  object  in  the  proposed  factory  reform.     The 
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president  of  the  company  took  the  opportunity  of  showing  them 
by  means  of  photographs  and  drawings  some  of  the  abuses  that 
existed  in  the  factory  and  how  it  was  proposed  to  remove  them. 
The  employes  were  also  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
pany so  far  as  the  general  policy  of  the  business  was  concerned. 


IKL. 
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As  a  result,  conditions  were  changed.  *'  Our  old  idea  of 
increasing  profits,"  said  the  president,  "  was  to  cut  down  the  pay- 
roll. This  was  a  short-sighted  plan,  for  the  small  amount  saved 
in  this  way  diminished  by  just  so  much  our  ability  to  supply 
those  wants  of  our  prospective  customers  which  would  net  us  a 
far  larger  return.  We  can  make  more  by  taking  from  our  large 
number  of  customers  than  from  a  small  number  of  employes. 
Our  present  plan  of  paying  dividends,  as  it  were,  is  to  increase 
the  pay-roll.  In  return  for  this  our  employes  have  concentrated 
their  entire  effort  upon  the  work  of  convincing  and  supplying 
one  million  prospective  customers.  We  thus  get  a  sufficient 
return  to  clearly  demonstrate  that   our  methods   do  not   spring 
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from  philanthropy  alone.  We  have  been  rewarded  by  the  faith- 
ful, friendly  services  of  our  people,  who  have  become  a  home- 
loving,  home-owning  community,  and  have  found  that  whatever 
benefits  them  benefits  us,  while  loss  to  them,  in  any  way,  means 
a  corresponding  loss  to  us."  .    . 
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iR  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


A  prominent  German  socialist,  after  visiting  the  factory, 
remarked  :  *'  That  is  all  I  mean  by  socialism."  And  what  is  more 
to  be  emphasized,  in  the  present  day,  is  the  fact  that  **  it  pays  " 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer. 

This  employer  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  many  con- 
ditions admitted  to  be  desirable,  but  usually  said  to  be  Quixotic 
under  existing  conditions.  Herein  lies  the  significance  of  this 
description.  It  is  possible  with  just  treatment  to  have  a  most 
loyal,  industrious,  and  earnest  body  of  employes,  even  though 
as  numerous  as  in  most  large  manufactories.  It  is  possible  for 
the  employes  to  see  that  their  welfare  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
their    employer   and    for    them   to    act    accordingly,   when   the 
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example  has  been  set  by  the  party  usually  proclaiming  the  doc- 
trine. It  is  possible  for  the  workmen  to  appreciate  that  they  are 
performing  a  social  service  and  not  merely  enriching  their 
employer  or  making  their  own  bread  and  butter  ;  possible  for 
them  to  realize  their  share  in  the  finished  product  and  take  a  just 
pride  in  it.  It  is  possible  to  find  a  large  body  of  workmen 
among  whom  strikes  and  general  discontent  are  unknown,  and 
where  industrial  relations  are  unqualifiedly  approved  by  organ- 
ized labor,  frequently  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  no  relations 
of  loyalty  and  good-will  between  emplo3^er  and  employed.  It 
is  possible  to  reduce  hours  of  labor  in  the  face  of  competition 
and  to  profit  by  the  reduction.  It  is  possible  to  build  up  an 
enlightened,  prosperous,  happy,  and  healthy  community  around 
a  factory,  and  have  that  community  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  industry  and  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity life.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  publicity  in  many 
business  affairs  now  thought  to  be  entirely  of  a  private  nature. 
Society  is  making  this  demand  for  its  own  welfare,  though  at  pres- 
ent such  publicity  is  thought  to  be  destructive  of  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  This  enterprise  has  demonstrated 
that  publicity  is  no  injury,  but  rather  an  advantage.  Especially 
does  this  publicity  create  an  intelligent  response  upon  the  part 
of  the  operating  force  to  the  demands  of  the  business. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  business 
career.  While  it  is  true  that  such  endeavors  are  not  "  philan- 
thropy "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  yet  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  not  mere  expedients  for  increasing  profits,  though 
the  efforts  have  been  financially  remunerative.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  basis  of  this  concord  between  employer  and 
employe  injustice  ;  or,  as  this  employer  has  stated  it,  modifying 
an  old  utilitarian  adage,  *'  it  pays  to  be  just." 

Paul  Monroe. 
Trackers'  College, 
New  York  city. 
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The  first  expressions  of  culture,  feeble,  unformulated,  and 
unreflective  in  their  nature,  are  incidental  accompaniments  of 
physiological  desires  and  of  their  satisfaction  through  appropri- 
ate forms  of  activity.  The  two  physiological  desires  of  the 
first  magnitude  are  nutrition  and  reproduction,  and  associated 
life  in  human  as  in  animal  society  is  reached  more  immediately 
through  the  activities  connected  with  the  fact  of  sex  than 
through  the  activities  connected  with  the  stimulus  furnished  by 
food.  And  further,  the  characteristic  steps  in  culture  are  to  be 
referred  in  their  genesis  to  organic  peculiarities  of  the  male  and 
female,  and  of  the  two  the  female  is  the  more  immediately 
social  nature.^ 

The  old  theory  of  promiscuity,  associated  conspicuously 
with  the  name  of  Lubbock,  has  been  elaborately  discredited  by 
Westermarck,*  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  arguing  for  a 
definite  system  of  monogamy  in  early  society,  after  the  analogy 
of  monogamous  unions  in  animal  society,  Westermarck  is  quite 
as  wide  of  the  mark  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  monogamy  among  animals,  dictated,  along  with 
other  instinctive  practices,  by  natural  selection.  But  the 
very  powerful  animal  instinct  of  copulation-for-reproduction- 
only  disappeared  completely  in  the  human  species  with  the 
introduction  of  memory,  imagination,  and  clothing,  and  there 
intervened  between  animal  monogamy  and  civilized  monogamy 
a  period  when  the  reflective  attention  of  society  was  fixed  on  the 
fact  of  sex,  resulting  in  a  type  of  sexual  union  more  inconstant 
than  that  found  among  certain  animals,  and  yet  not  systemat- 
ically promiscuous,  in  the  sense  that  it  implied  the  commonly 

*  Cf.  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  59  ff.,  "  On  a  Difference 
in  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes." 

«  E.  Westermarck,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage. 
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recognized  right  of  every  male  of  the  group  to  every  female  of 
the  group  —  a  relation  which,  from  its  tendency  to  the  assertion 
of  choice,  and  the  rapidly  shifting  fixation  of  choice,  may  be 
by  courtesy  called  discontinuous  monogamy. 

While  at  a  disadvantage  in  point  of  force  when  compared 
with  the  male,  the  female  has  enjoyed  a  negative  superiority 
in  the  fact  that  her  sexual  appetite  was  not  so  sharp  as  that 
of  the  male.  Primitive  man,  when  he  desired  a  mate,  sought 
her.  The  female  was  more  passive  and  stationary.  She  exer- 
cised the  right  of  choice,  and  had  the  power  to  transfer  her 
choice  more  arbitrarily  than  has  usually  been  recognized ;  but 
the  need  of  protection  and  assistance  in  providing  for  offspring 
inclined  her  to  a  permanent  union,  and  doubtless  natural  selec- 
tion favored  the  groups  in  which  parents  cooperated  in  caring 
for  the  offspring.  But  assuming  a  relation  permanent  enough 
to  be  called  marriage,  the  man  was  still,  as  compared  with  the 
woman,  unsettled  and  unsocial.  He  secured  food  by  violence 
or  cunning,  and  hunting  and  fighting  were  fit  expressions  of  his 
somatic  habit.  The  woman  was  the  social  nucleus,  the  point  to 
which  he  returned  from  his  wanderings.  In  this  primitive  stage 
of  society,  however,  the  bond  between  woman  and  child  was 
altogether  more  immediate  and  constraining  than  the  bond 
between  woman  and  man.  The  maternal  instinct  is  reinforced  by 
necessary  and  constant  association  with  the  child.  We  can  hardly 
find  a  parallel  for  the  intimacy  of  association  between  mother 
and  child  during  the  period  of  lactation ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
domesticated  animals  or  suitable  foods,  and  also,  apparently, 
from  simple  neglect  formally  to  wean  the  child,  this  connection 
is  greatly  prolonged.  The  child  is  frequently  suckled  from 
four  to  five  years,  and  occasionally  from  ten  to  twelve.*  In 
consequence  we  find  society  literally  growing  up  about  the 
woman.  The  mother  and  her  children,  and  her  childrens' 
children,  and  so  on  indefinitely  in  the  female  line,  form  a  group. 
But  the  men  were  not  so  completely  incorporated  in  this  group 
as  the  women,  not  only  because  parentage  was  uncertain  and 
naming  of  children  consequently  on  the  female  side,  but  because 

•  H.  Ploss,  Dai  Weib  in  der  Nahtr-  und  Vblkerkunde,  3.  Aufl.,  Vol.  II,  p.  379. 
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the  man  was  neither  by  necessity  nor  disposition  so  much  a 
home-keeper  as  the  women  and  their  children. 

The  tangential  disposition  of  the  male  is  expressed  in  the 
system  of  exogamy  so  characteristic  of  tribal  life.  The  move- 
ment towards  exogamy  doubtless  originates  in  the  restlessness 
of  the  male,  the  tendency  to  make  new  coordinations,  the 
stimulus  to  seek  more  unfamiliar  women,  and  the  emotional 
interest  in  making  unfamiliar  sexual  alliances.  But  quite  aside 
from  its  origin,  exogamy  is  an  energetic  expression  of  the  male 
nature.  Natural  selection  favors  the  process  by  sparing  the 
groups  which  by  breeding  out  have  heightened  their  physical 
vigor.'  There  results  from  this  a  social  condition  which,  from 
the  standpoint  of  modern  ideas,  is  very  curious.  The  man  makes, 
and,  by  force  of  convention,  finally  must  make,  his  matrimonial 
alliances  only  with  women  of  other  groups,  but  the  woman  still 
remains  in  her  own  group,  and  the  children  are  members  of  her 
group,  while  the  husband  remains  a  member  of  his  own  clan, 
and  is  received,  or  may  be  received,  as  a  guest  in  the  clan  of 
his  wife.  Upon  his  death  his  property  is  not  shared  by  his 
children,  nor  by  his  wife,  since  these  are  not  members  of 
his  clan,  but  it  falls  to  the  nearest  of  kin  within  his  clan  — 
usually  to  his  sister's  children. 

The  maternal  system  of  descent  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  social  advance  stands  at  a  certain  level,  and  the 
evidence  warrants  the  assumption  that  every  group  which 
advances  to  a  culture  state  passes  through  this  stage.  Morgan 
gives  an  account  of  this  system  among  the  Iroquois  : 

Each  household  was  made  up  on  the  principle  of  kin.  The  married 
women,  usually  sisters,  own  or  collateral,  were  of  the  same  gens  or  clan,  the 
symbol  or  totem  of  which  was  often  painted  upon  the  house,  while  their 
husbands  and  the  wives  of  their  sons  belonged  to  several  other  gentes.  The 
children  were  of  the  gens  of  their  mother.  While  husband  and  wife  belonged 
to  different  gentes,  the  predominating  number  in  each  household  would  be  of 
the  same  gens,  namely,  that  of  their  mothers.  As  a  rule  the  sons  brought 
home  their  wives,  and  in  some  cases  the  husbands  of  the  daughters  were 

» Endogamous  tribes  have  survived,  in  the  main,  in  isolated  regions  where  com- 
petition was  not  sufficiently  sharp  to  set  a  premium  on  exogamy.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  history  of  exogamous  groups  has  been  more  cataclysmical. 
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admitted  to  the  maternal  household.  Thus  each  household  was  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  persons  of  different  gentes,  but  this  would  not  prevent  the 
numerical  ascendency  of  the  particular  gens  to  whom  the  house  belonged. 
In  a  village  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  as  the  Seneca  village  of 
Tiotohatton  described  by  Mr.  Greenbalge  in  1677,  there  would  be  several 
houses  belonging  to  each  gens.  It  presented  a  general  picture  of  the  Indian 
life  in  all  parts  of  America  at  the  epoch  of  European  discovery.* 

Morgan  also  quotes  the  Rev.  Ashur  Wright,  for  many  years 
a  missionary  among  the  Senecas,  and  familiar  with  their  lan- 
guage and  customs : 

As  to  their  family  system,  when  occupying  the  old  log  houses,  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  one  clan  predominated,  the  women  taking  in  husbands, 
however,  from  the  other  clans,  and  sometimes  for  novelty,  some  of  their  sons 
bringing  in  their  young  wives  until  they  felt  brave  enough  to  leave  their 
mothers.  Usually  the  female  portion  ruled  the  house,  and  were  doubtless 
clannish  enough  about  it.  The  stores  were  in  common,  but  woe  to  the  luck- 
less husband  or  lover  who  was  too  shiftless  to  do  his  share  of  the  providing. 
No  matter  how  many  children  or  whatever  goods  he  might  have  in  the  house, 
he  might  at  any  time  be  ordered  to  pick  up  his  blanket  and  budge,  and  after 
such  orders  it  would  not  be  healthful  for  him  to  attempt  to  disobey  ;  the  house 
would  become  too  hot  for  him,  and,  unless  saved  by  the  intercession  of  some 
aunt  or  grandmother,  he  must  retreat  to  his  own  clan,  or,  as  was  often  done,  go 
and  start  a  new  matrimonial  alliance  in  some  other.  The  women  were  the 
great  power  among  the  clans,  as  everywhere  else.  They  did  not  hesitate,  when 
occasion  required,  to  •'  knock  off  the  horns,"  so  it  was  technically  called,  from 
the  head  of  a  chief  and  send  him  back  to  the  ranks  of  the  warriors.  The  orig- 
inal nomination  of  the  chiefs,  also,  always  rested  with  them.' 

Traces  of  the  maternal  system  are  everywhere  found  on  the 
American  continent,  and  in  some  regions  it  is  still  in  force. 
McGee  says  of  the  Seri  stock  of  the  southwest  coast,  now 
reduced  to  a  single  tribe,  that  the  claims  of  a  suitor  are 
pressed  by  his  female  relatives,  and,  if  the  suit  is  favorably 
regarded  by  the  mother  and  uncles  of  the  girl,  the  suitor  is  pro- 
visionally installed  in  the  house,  without  purchase  price  and 
presents.  He  is  then  expected  to  show  his  worthiness  of  a  per- 
manent relation  by  demonstrating  his  ability  as  a  provider,  and 
by  showing  himself  an   implacable  foe  to  aliens.     He  must  sup- 

'  L.  H.  Morgan,  Houses  and  House-Life  of  the  American  Aborigines,  p.  64. 
•L.  H.  Morgan,  ibid. 
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port  all  the  female  relatives  of  his  bride's  family  by  the  products 
of  his  skill  and  industry  in  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  year.  He 
is  the  general  protector  of  the  girl's  family,  and  especially  of 
the  girl,  whose  bower  and  pelican-skin  couch  he  shares,  "not  as 
husband,  but  as  continent  companion,"  for  a  year.  If  all  goes 
well,  he  is  then  permanently  received  as  "consort-guest,"  and 
his  children  are  added  to  the  clan  of  his  mother-in-law.^  With 
few  exceptions,  descent  was  formerly  reckoned  in  Australia  in 
the  female  line,  and  the  usage  survives  in  some  regions.  Howitt, 
in  a  letter  to  Professor  Tylor,  reports  of  the  tribes  near  Mary- 
borough, Queensland : 

When  a  man  marries  a  woman  from  a  distant  locality,  he  goes  to  her 
tribelet  and  identifies  himself  with  her  people.  This  is  a  rule  with  very  few 
exceptions.  Of  course,  I  speak  of  them  as  they  were  in  their  wild  state.  He 
becomes  a  part  of,  and  one  of,  the  family.  In  the  event  of  a  war  expedition, 
the  daughter's  husband  acts  as  a  blood-relation,  and  will  fight  and  kill  his  own 
blood-relations,  if  blows  are  struck  by  his  wife's  relations.  I  have  seen  a 
father  and  son  fighting  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  son  would  most 
certainly  have  killed  the  father,  if  others  had  not  interfered.' 

In  Australia  there  is  also  a  very  sharp  social  expression  of 
the  fact  of  sex  in  the  division  of  the  group  into  male  and  female 
classes  in  addition  to  the  division  into  clans. 3  In  the  Malay 
archipelago  the  same  system  is  found. 

Among  the  Padang  Malays  the  child  always  belongs  to  its  mother's  suku^ 
and  all  blood-relationship  is  reckoned  through  the  wife  as  the  real  transmitter  of 
the  family,  the  husband  being  only  a  stranger.  For  this  reason  his  heirs  are  not 
his  own  children,  but  the  children  of  his  sister,  his  brothers,  and  other  uterine 

relations;  children  are  the  natural  heirs  of  their  mother  only We  may 

assume  that,  wherever  exogamy  is  now  found  coexisting  with  inheritance 
through  the  father  (as  among  Rejangs  and  Bataks,  the  people  of  Nias  and 
Timor,  or  the  Alfurs  of  Ceram  and  Buru),  this  was  formerly  through  the 
mother ;  and  that  the  other  system  has  grown  up  out  of  dislike  to  the  incon- 
venienced arising  from  the  insecure  and  dependent  condition  of  the  husband 
in  the  wife's  family.* 

'  W.  J.  McGee,  "  The  Beginning  of  Marriage,"  American  Anthropologist,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  376. 

»E.  B.  TvLOR,  "The  Matriarchal  Family  System,"  Nineteenth  Century^  July,  1896, 
p.  89. 

^FlSON  and  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  pp.  33  ff. 

4  F.  Ratzel,  Volkerkunde  (Engl,  ed.).  Vol.  I,  p.  438. 
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In  Africa  descent  through  females  is  the  rule,  with  excep- 
tions. The  practice  of  the  Wamoima,  where  the  son  of  the  sister 
is  preferred  in  legacies,  because  "a  man's  own  son  is  only  the 
son  of  his  wife,"  is  typical.*  Battel  reported  that  the  state  of 
Loango  was  ruled  by  four  princes,  the  sons  of  the  former  king's 
sister,  since  the  own  sons  of  the  king  never  succeeded.* 

Traces  of  this  system  are  found  in  China  and  Japan,  and  it 
is  still  in  full  force  in  parts  of  India.  Among  the  Kasias  of 
northeast  India  the  husband  resides  in  the  house  of  his  wife,  or 
visits  her  occasionally.  "Laws  of  rank  and  property  follow  the 
strictest  maternal  type ;  when  a  couple  separate,  the  children 
remain  with  the  mother ;  the  son  does  not  succeed  his  father, 
but  the  raja's  neglected  offspring  may  become  a  common  peasant 
or  laborer;  the  sister's  son  succeeds  to  rank,  and  is  heir  to  the 
property.  "3 

Male  kinship  prevails  among  the  Arabs,  but  Professor  Robert- 
son Smith  has  discovered  abundant  evidence  that  the  contrary 
practice  prevailed  in  ancient  Arabia.  "The  women  of  the 
Jihiliya,  or  some  of  them,  had  the  right  to  dismiss  their  hus- 
bands, and  the  form  of  dismissal  was  this:  If  they  lived  in  a 
tent,  they  turned  it  round,  so  that,  if  the  door  had  faced  east,  it 
now  faced  west,  and  when  the  man  saw  this,  he  knew  that  he  was 
dismissed,  and  did  not  enter."*  And  after  the  establishment  of 
the  male  system  the  women  still  held  property — a  survival  from 
maternal  times.  A  form  of  divorce  pronounced  by  a  husband 
was,  **  Begone !  for  I  will  no  longer  drive  thy  flocks  to  the  pas- 
ture." *  "  Our  evidence  seems  to  show  that,  when  something  like 
regular  marriage  began,  and  a  free  tribeswoman  had  one  husband 
or  one  definite  group  of  husbands  at  a  time,  the  husbands  at  first 
came  to  her  and  she  did  not  go  to  them."* 

Numerous  survivals  of  the  older  system  are  also  found  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  servant  of  Abraham  anticipated  that  the  bride 
whom  he  was  sent  to  bring  for  Isaac  might  be  unwilling  to  leave 

•J.  LiPPBRT,  k'nUursesckickU,  Vol.  11,  p.  57. 

•  Lubbock,  Orisin  of  CivUitation,  p.  151.  'TVLOR,  he,  cit.^  p.  87. 

<W.  Robertson  Smith,  Kn^diit^  "Hd  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia^  p.  65. 
5  Smith,  lo<.  cit.,  p.  94.  *  Smith,  h<,  at.,  p.  173. 
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her  home,  and  the  presents  which  he  carried  went  to  Rebekah's 
mother  and  brother ; *  Laban  says  to  Jacob,  "These  daughters  are 
my  daughters,  and  these  children  are  my  children  ;"  =  the  obligation 
to  blood-vengeance  rests  apparently  on  the  maternal  kindred  ;3 
Sampson's  Philistine  wife  remained  among  her  people;*  and  the 
injunction  in  Gen.  2:24,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  lecive  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,"  refers  to 
the  primitive  Hebraic  form  of  marriage. s  Where  the  matriarchate 
prevails  we  naturally  find  no  prejudice  against  marriage  with  a 
half-sister  on  the  father's  side,  while  union  with  a  uterine  sister 
is  incestuous.  Sara  was  a  half-sister  of  Abraham  on  the  father's 
side,  and  Tamar  could  have  married  her  half-brother  Amnon,^ 
though  they  were  both  children  of  David ;  and  a  similar  con- 
dition prevailed  in  Athens  under  the  laws  of  Solon. ^  Herodotus 
says  of  the  Lycians : 

Ask  a  Lycian  who  he  is,  and  he  will  answer  by  giving  his  own  name,  that 
of  his  mother,  and  so  on  in  the  female  Hne.  Moreover,  if  a  free  woman 
marry  a  man  who  is  a  slave,  their  children  are  free  citizens :  but  if  a  free 
man  marry  a  foreign  woman,  or  cohabit  with  a  concubine,  even  though  he  be 
the  first  person  in  the  state,  the  children  forfeit  all  rights  of  citizenship.^ 

Herodotus  also  relates  that  when  Darius  gave  to  the  wife  of 
Intaphernes  permission  to  claim  the  life  of  a  single  man  of  her 
kindred,  she  chose  her  brother,  saying  that  both  husband  and 
children  could  be  replaced.9  The  declaration  of  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,"  that  she  would  have  performed  for  neither  husband 
nor  children  the  toil  which  she  undertook  for  Polynices,  against 
the  will  of  the  citizens,  indicates  that  the  tie.  of  a  common 
womb  was  stronger  than  the  social  tie  of  marriage.  The  extraor- 
dinary honor,  privilege,  and  proprietary  rights  enjoyed  by 
ancient  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  wives"  are  traceable  to  an 
earlier  maternal  organization. 

»  Gen.  24  :  5  and  53.  *2  Sam.  13:13. 

"  Gen.  31  :  43.  ^  G.  A.  Wilken,  Das  Matriarchal,  p.  41. 

^Judges  8:19.  «  Herodotus  (Rawlinson),  I,  173. 

<  Judges  15.  9  Herodotus  IH,  119. 

5  Cf.  Smith,  he.  cit.,  176.  "Lines  905  ff. 

"E.J.  SiMCOX,  Primitive  Civilisations,  Vol.  I,  pp.  200-11  ;  233  et passim. 
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All  ethnologists  admit  that  descent  through  females  has 
been  very  widespread,  but  some  deny  that  this  system  has  been 
universally  prevalent  at  any  stage  of  culture.  Those  who  have 
diminished  its  importance,  however,  have  done  so  chiefly  in 
reinforcement  of  their  denials  of  the  theory  of  promiscuity.  It 
has  been  very  generally  assumed  that  maternal  descent  is  due 
solely  to  uncertainty  of  paternity,  and  that  an  admission  that 
the  maternal  system  has  been  universal  is  practically  an  admis- 
sion of  promiscuity.  Opponents  of  this  theory  have  conse- 
quently felt  called  upon  to  minimize  the  importance  of  maternal 
descent.'  But  descent  through  females  is  not,  in  fact,  fully  f 
explained  by  uncertainty  of  parentage  on  the  male  side.  It  is  \ 
due  to  the  larger  social  fact,  including  this  biological  one,  that  i 
the  bond  between  mother  and  child  is  the  closest  in  nature,  and  j 
that  the  group  grew  up  about  the  more  stationary  female ;  and  ^ 
consequently  the  questions  of  maternal  descent  and  promiscuity 
are  by  no  means  so  inseparable  as  has  commonly  been  assumed. 
We  may  accept  Sir  Henry  Maine's  terse  remark  that  "pater- 
nity is  a  matter  of  inference,  as  opposed  to  maternity,  which 
is  a  matter  of  observation,"*  without  concluding  that  society 
would  have  been  first  of  all  patriarchal  in  organization,  even  if 
paternity  had  been  also  a  matter  of  observation.  For  the  associa- 
tion of  the  woman  with  the  child  is  immediate  and  perforce,  but 
the  immediate  interest  of  the  man  is  in  the  woman,  through  the 
power  of  her  sexual  attractiveness,  and  his  interest  in  the  child 
is  secondary  and  mediated  through  her.  This  relation  being  a 
constant  one,  having  its  roots  in  the  nature  of  sex  rather  than  in 
the  uncertainty  of  parentage,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
so-called  "mother-right"  has  everywhere  preceded  "father- 
right,"  and  was  the  fund  from  which  the  latter  was  evolved. 

,  But  while  it  is  natural  that  the  children  and  the  group  should  • 
grow  up   about  the   mother,  it   is   not  conceivable   that  woman 
should  definitely  or  long  control  the  activities  of  society,  espe- 
cially on   their  motor  side.      In  view  of  his   superior  power  of 

'Notably,  Wbstrrmarck,  loc.  ci/.,  pp.  loo  ff. 
'  Dissertation  on  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  202. 
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making  movements  and  applying  force,  the  male  must  inevitably 
assume  control  of  the  life-direction  of  the  group,  no  matter 
what  the  genesis  of  the  group.  It  is  not  a  difficult  conclusion 
that,  if  woman's  leaping,  lifting,  running,  climbing,  and  slugging 
capacity  are  inferior  to  man's,  by  however  slight  a  margin,  her 
fighting  capacity  is  less  in  the  same  degree,  for  battle  is  only  an 
application  of  force,  and  there  has  never  been  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  society  when  the  law  of  might,  tempered  by  sexual 
affinity,  did  not  prevail.  We  must,  then,  in  fact,  recognize  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  law  of  descent  and  the  fact  of 
authority.  The  male  was  everywhere  present  in  primitive 
society,  and  everywhere  made  his  force  felt.  We  can  see  this 
illustrated  most  plainly  in  the  animal  group,  where  the  male  is 
the  leader,  by  virtue  of  his  strength.  There  is  also  a  stage 
of  human  society  which  may  be  called  the  prematriarchal  stage, 
from  the  fact  that  ideas  of  kinship  are  so  feeble  that  no  exten- 
sive social  filiation  is  effected  through  this  principle,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  group  has  not  reached  the  tribal  stage  of 
organization  on  the  basis  of  kinship,  but  remains  in  the  primi- 
tive biological  relation  of  male,  female,  and  offspring.  The 
Botocudos,  Fuegians,  Eskimos,  West  Australians,  Bushmen,  and 
Veddahs  represent  this  primitive  stage  more  or  less  completely ; 
they  have  apparently  not  reached  the  stage  where  the  fact  of 
kinship  expresses  itself  in  maternal  organization.  They  live  in 
scattered  bands,  held  together  loosely  by  convenience,  safety, 
and  inertia,  and  the  male  is  the  leader,  but  the  leadership  of  the 
male  in  this  case,  as  among  animals,  is  very  different  from  the 
organized  and  institutional  expression  of  the  male  force  in  sys- 
tems of  political  control  growing  out  of  achievement.  This 
involves  a  social  history  through  which  these  low  tribes  have 
not  passed.  Organization  can  not  proceed  very  far  in  the 
absence  of  social  mass,  and  the  collection  of  social  mass  took 
place  unconsciously  about  the  female  as  a  universal  preliminary 
of  the  conscious  synthetization  of  the  mass  through  males. 
From  the  side  of  organization,  the  negative  accretion  of  popula- 
tion  about   female   centers  and   filiation  through  blood  is  very 
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precious,  since  filiation  based  on  relation  to  females  prepares  the 
way  for  organization  based  on  motor  activities.  But  in  the  pre- 
maternal  stage,  in  the  maternal  stage,  and  in  the  patriarchal  stage  ^ 
the  male  force  was  present  and  was  the  carrier  of  the  social  will.  I 
In  the  fully  maternal  system,  indeed,  the  male  authority  is  only 
thinly  veiled,  or  not  at  all.  Filiation  through  female  descent 
precedes  filiation  through  achievement,  because  it  is  a  function 
of  somatic  conditions,  in  the  main,  while  filiation  through 
achievement  is  a  function  of  historical  conditions.  This  advan- 
tage of  maternal  organization  in  point  of  time  embarrasses  and 
obscures  the  individual  and  collective  expression  of  the  male 
force,  but  under  the  veil  of  female  nomenclature  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  female  organization  we  can  always  detect  the 
presence  of  the  male  authority.  Bachofen's  conception  of  the 
maternal  system  as  a  political  system  was  erroneous,  as  Dar- 
gun  and  others  have  pointed  out,'  though  woman  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  fact  of  descent,  and  has  so  figured  somewhat 
in  political  systems. 

A  most  instructive  example  of  the  parallel  existence  of 
descent  through  females  and  of  male  authority  is  found  in  the 
Wyandot  tribe  of  Indians,  in  which  also  the  participation  of 
woman  in  the  regulative  activities  of  society  is,  perhaps,  more 
systematically  developed  than  in  any  other  single  case  among 
maternal  peoples.  Major  Powell  gives  the  following  outline  of 
the  civil  and  military  government  of  this  tribe : 

The  civil  government  inheres  in  a  system  of  councils  and  chiefs.  In  each 
gens  there  is  a  council,  composed  of  four  women,  called  Yu-wai-yu-wd-na. 
These  four  women  councilors  select  a  chief  of  the  gens  from  its  male  mem- 
bers—  that  is,  from  their  brothers  and  sons.  This  gentile  chief  is  the  head  of 
the  gentile  council.  The  council  of  the  tribe  is  composed  of  the  aggregated 
gentile  councils.  The  tribal  council,  therefore,  is  composed  one-fifth  of  men 
and  four-fifths  of  women.  The  sachem  of  the  tribe,  or  tribal  chief,  is  chosen 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  gentcs.  There  is  sometimes  a  grand  council  of  the  gens, 
composed!  of  the  councilors  of  the  gens  proper  and  all  the  heads  of  house- 
holds (women)  and  leading  men  —  brothers  and  sons.  There  is  also  a  grand 
council  of  the  tribe,  composed  of  the  council  of  the  tribe  proper  and  the  heads 
of  households  of  the  tribe,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe  .... 

'See  L.  VON  Daroun,  MutterrechtMnd  Vaterreekt,  1892. 
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The  four  women  councilors  of  the  gens  are  chosen  by  the  heads  of  house- 
holds, themselves  being  women.  There  is  no  formal  election,  but  frequent  dis- 
cussion is  bad  over  the  matter  from  time  to  time,  in  which  a  sentiment  grows  up 
within  the  gens  and  throughout  the  tribe  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any 
councilor,  a  certain  person  will  take  her  place.  In  this  manner  there  is  usually 
one,  two,  or  more  potential  councilors  in  each  gens,  who  are  expected  to 
aUend  all  the  meetings  of  the  council,  though  they  take  no  part  in  the  delib- 
erations and  have  no  vote.  When  a  woman  is  installed  as  a  councilor,  a 
feast  is  prepared  by  the  gens  to  which  she  belongs,  and  to  this  feast  all  the 
members  of  the  tribe  are  invited.  The  woman  is  painted  and  dressed  in  her 
best  attire,  and  the  sachem  of  the  tribe  places  upon  her  head  the  gentile 
chaplet  of  feathers,  and  announces  in  a  formal  manner  to  the  assembled 
guests  that  the  woman  has  been  chosen  a  councilor  ....  The  gentile 
chief  is  chosen  by  the  council  women  after  consultation  with  the  other  women 
and  men  of  the  gens.  Often  the  gentile  chief  is  a  potential  chief  through  a 
period  of  probation.  During  this  time  he  attends  the  meetings  of  the  council, 
but  takes  no  part  in  the  deliberations  and  has  no  vote.  At  his  installation, 
the  council  women  invest  him  with  an  elaborately  ornamented  tunic,  place 
upon  his  head  a  chaplet  of  feathers,  and  paint  the  gentile  totem  upon  his 
face  ....  The  sachem  of  the  tribe  is  selected  by  the  men  belonging  to 
the  council  of  the  tribe. 

The  management  of  military  affairs  inheres  in  the  military  council  and 
chief.  The  military  council  is  composed  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
tribe ;  the  military  chief  is  chosen  by  the  council  from  the  Porcupine  gens. 
Each  gentile  chief  is  responsible  for  the  military  training  of  the  youth  under 
his  authority.  There  are  usually  one  or  more  potential  military  chiefs,  who 
are  the  close  companions  and  assistants  of  the  chief  in  time  of  war  and,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  chief,  take  his  place  in  the  order  of  seniority.^ 

In  this  tribe  the  numerical  recognition  of  women  is  striking, 
and  indicates  that  they  are  the  original  core  of  society.  They 
are  still  responsible  for  society,  in  a  way,  but  all  the  offices 
involving  motor  actitivity  are  deputed  to  men.  Thus  women  as 
heads  of  households  choose  four  women  councilors  of  the  clan 
(gens),  and  these  choose  the  fifth  member,  who  is  a  man  and  the 
head  of  the  council  and  chief  of  the  clan.  The  tribal  chief  is, 
however,  chosen  by  males,  and  in  the  military  organization, 
which  represents  the  group  capacity  for  violence,  the  women 
have  not  even  a  nominal  recognition.     The   real  authority  rests 

» J.  W.  Powell,  "Wyandot  Government,"  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology ,  1879-80,  pp.  61  ff. 
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with  those  who  are  most  fit  to  exercise  it.  Female  influence 
persists  as  a  matter  of  habit,  until,  under  the  pressure  of  social, 
particularly  of  military,  activities,  the  breaking  up  of  the  habit 
and  a  new  accommodation  follow  the  accumulation  of  a  larger 
fund  of  social  energy. 

The  men  of  any  group  are  at  any  time  in  possession  of  the 
force  to  change  the  habits  of  the  group  and  push  aside  any  exist- 
ing system.  But  the  savage  is  not  revolutionary  ;  his  life  and  his 
social  sanctions  are  habitual.  He  is  averse  to  change  as  such, 
and  retains  form  and  rite  after  their  meaning  is  lost.  We  con- 
sequently find  an  expression  of  social  respect  for  woman  under 
the  maternal  system  suggestive  of  chivalry,  and  even  a  formal 
elevation  of  women  to  authority  in  groups  where  the  actual  con- 
trol is  in  the  hands  of  men. 

In  the  Mariana  islands  the  position  of  woman  was  distinctly 
superior ;  even  when  the  man  had  contributed  an  equal  share 
of  property  on  marriage,  the  wife  dictated  everything  and  the 
man  could  undertake  nothing  without  her  approval ;  but,  if  tRe 
woman  committed  an  offense,  the  man  was  held  responsible  and 
suffered  the  punishment.  The  women  could  speak  in  the  assembly, 
they  held  property,  and  if  a  woman  asked  anything  of  a  man,  he 
gave  it  up  without  a  murmur.  If  a  wife  was  unfaithful,  the  hus- 
band could  send  her  home,  keep  her  property,  and  kill  the 
adulterer ;  but  if  the  man  was  guilty  or  even  suspected  of  the  same 
offense,  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  destroyed  his  house  and 
all  his  visible  property,  and  the  owner  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped 
with  a  whole  skin ;  and  if  a  wife  was  not  pleased  with  her  hus- 
band, she  withdrew,  and  a  similar  attack  followed.  On  this 
account  many  men  were  not  married,  preferring  to  live  with 
paid  women.  Likewise,  in  the  Gilbert  islands  a  man  shows  the 
same  respect  to  a  woman  as  to  a  chief,  by  stepping  aside  when 
he  meets  her.  If  a  man  strikes  a  woman,  the  other  women  drive 
him  from  the  tribe.  On  Lukunor  the  men  used,  in  conversation 
with  women,  not  the  usual,  but  a  deferential  form  of  language.* 

The  discoverers  of  the  Friendly  islands  found  there  a  king  in 

»  Waitz-Gerland,  Anthropologit  der  Naturvolker^  Vol.  V,  pp.  107  ff. 
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authority  over  the  people,  and  his  wife  in  control  of  the  king, 
receiving  homage  from  him,  but  not  ruling.^  In  these  and  sim- 
ilar cases  woman's  early  relation  to  the  household  is  formally 
retained  in  the  larger  group  and  in  the  presence  of  an  obviously 
masculine  form  of  organization. 

But,  in  contrast  with  the  survival  in  political  systems  of 
the  primitive  respect  shown  mothers,  we  find  the  assertion  of 
individual  male  force  within  the  very  bosom  of  the  maternal 
organization,  in  the  person  of  the  husband,  brother,  or  uncle  of  the 
woman.  Among  the  Caribs  "  the  father  or  head  of  the  house- 
hold exerts  unlimited  authority  over  his  wives  and  children,  but 
this  authority  is  not  founded  on  legal  rights,  but  upon  his  physical 
superiority."  '  In  spite  of  the  maternal  system  in  North  America, 
the  women  were  often  roughly  handled  by  their  husbands.  School- 
craft says  of  the  Kenistenos :  "When  a  young  man  marries,  he 
immediately  goes  to  live  with  the  father  and  mother  of  his  wife, 
who  treat  him,  nevertheless,  as  an  entire  stranger  till  after  the  birth 
of  his  first  child."  But  "  it  appears  that  chastity  is  considered  by 
them  as  a  virtue  ....  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  infidel- 
ity of  a  wife  is  punished  by  the  husband  with  the  loss  of  her  hair, 
nose,  or  perhaps  life.  Such  severity  proceeds,  perhaps,  less  from 
rigidity  of  virtue  than  from  its  having  been  practiced  without 
his  permission ;  for  a  temporary  interchange  of  wives  is  not 
uncommon,  and  the  offer  of  their  persons  is  considered  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  hospitality  due  to  strangers."  3  School- 
craft also  says  of  the  women  of  the  Chippeways,  among  whom 
the  maternal  system  had  given  way :  "  They  are  very  submissive 
to  their  husbands,  who  have,  however,  their  fits  of  jealousy  ;  and 
for  very  trifling  causes  treat  them  with  such  cruelty  as  some- 
times to  occasion  their  death.  They  are  frequently  objects  of 
traffic,  and  the  father  possesses  the  right  of  disposing  of  his 
daughter."  "♦     Indian  fathers  also  frequently  sold  their  children, 

'  LiPPERT,  Kulturgeschichte,  Vol.  II,  p.  50. 
»  C.  N.  Starcke,  The  Primitive  Family,  p.  37. 

3  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
United  States,  Wo\.  V,  p.  167. 

^SiCHOOhCRKVT,  ibid.,  pp.  174-6. 
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without  any  show  of  right.  "  Kane  mentions  that  the  Shastas 
.  .  .  frequently  sell  their  children  as  slaves  to  the  Chinooks."* 
Bancroft  says  of  the  Columbians :  "Affection  for  children  is  by 
no  means  rare,  but  in  few  tribes  can  they  resist  the  temptation 
to  sell  or  gamble  them  away."  "     Descent  through  mothers  is 

n  force  among  the  negroes  of  equatorial  Africa,  the  man's  prop- 
erty passing  to  his  sister's  children,  but  the  father  is  an  unlim- 
ited despot,  and  no  one  dares  to  oppose  him.  So  long  as  his 
relation  with  his  wives  continues,  he  is  master  of  them  and  of 
their  children.  He  can  even  sell  the  latter  into  slavery .3  In  New 
Britain  maternal  descent  prevails,  but  wives  are  obtained  by 
purchase  or  capture  and  are  practically  slaves ;  they  are  cruelly 
treated,  carry  on  agriculture,  and  bear  burdens  which  make  them 
prematurely  stooped,  and  are  likely,  if  their  husbands  are 
offended,  to  be  killed  and  eaten."* 

In  many  regions  of  Australia  women  are  treated  with  extreme 
brutality,  when  their  work  is  not  satisfactory,  or  the  husband 
has  any  other  cause  of  offense.     In  Victoria  the  men  often  break 

heir  staves  over  the  heads  of  the  women,  and  skulls  of  women 
have  been  found  in  which  knitted  fractures  indicated  former  ill- 
treatment.  In  Cape  York  the  women  are  beaten,  and  in  the 
interior  an  angry  native  burned  his  wife  alive.  In  the  Adelaide 
dialect  the  phrase  "  owner  of  a  woman"  means  husband.  When 
a  man  dies,  his  uterine  brother  inherits  his  wife  and  children. 5 

Where  under  an  exogamous  system  of  marriage  a  man  is 
forced  to  go  outside  his  group  to  obtain  a  wife,  he  may  do  this 
either  by  going  over  to  her  group,  by  taking  possession  of  her 
violently,  or  by  offering  her  and  the  members  of  her  group 
sufficient  inducements  to  relinquish  her  ;  and  the  contrasted 
male  and  female  disposition  is  expressed  in  all  the  forms  of  mar- 
riage incident  to  the  exogamous  system.  Every  exogamous 
group  is  naturally  reluctant  to  relinquish  its  women,  both  because 

«  Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  351. 

•  Bancroft,  toe  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  219. 

s  A.  HovBLAQUE,  Lis  Nigres,  p.  316. 

*  VON  Dargun,  ioc.  cit.,  p.  5. 

5  Waitz-Gerland,  Ioc.  cit..  Vol.  VI,  pp.  774  ff. 
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it  has  in  them  laborers  and  potential  mothers  whose  children 
will  be  added  to  the  group,  and  because,  in  the  event  of  their 
remaining  in  the  group  after  marriage,  their  husbands  become 
additional  defenders  and  providers  within  the  group.  Where 
the  husband  is  to  settle  in  the  family  of  the  wife,  a  test  is  con- 
sequently often  made  of  his  ability  as  *a  provider.  Among  the 
Zuni  Indians  there  is  no  purchase  price,  no  general  exchange  of 
gifts ;  but  as  soon  as  the  agreement  is  reached,  the  young  man 
must  undertake  certain  duties : 

He  must  work  in  the  field  of  his  prospective  mother-in-law,  that  his 
strength  and  industry  may  be  tested  ;  he  must  collect  fuel  and  deposit  it 
near  the  maternal  domicile,  that  his  disposition  as  a  provider  may  be  made 
known  ;  he  must  chase  and  slay  the  deer,  and  make  from  an  entire  buckskin 
a  pair  of  moccasins  for  the  bride,  and  from  other  skins  and  textiles  a  com- 
plete feminine  suit,  to  the  end  that  his  skill  in  hunting,  skin-dressing,  and 
weaving  may  be  displayed  ;  and,  finally,  he  must  fabricate  or  obtain  for  the 
maiden's  use  a  necklace  of  seashell  or  of  silver,  in  order  that  his  capacity  for 
long  journeys  or  successful  barter  may  be  established  ;  but  if  circumstances 
prevent  him  from  performing  these  duties  actually,  he  may  perform  them 
symbolically,  and  such  performance  is  usually  acceptable  to  the  elder  peo- 
ple. After  these  preliminaries  are  completed,  he  is  formally  adopted  by  his 
wife's  parents,  yet  remains  merely  a  perpetual  guest,  subject  to  dislodgment 
at  his  wife's  behest,  though  he  cannot  legally  withdraw  from  the  covenant ; 
if  dissatisfied,  he  can  only  so  ill-treat  his  wife  or  children  as  to  compel  his 
expulsion.' 

This  practice  is  seen  in  a  symbolical  form  where  presents  are 
required  of  the  suitor  before  marriage  and  their  equivalent 
returned  later.  By  depositing  goods  accumulated  through  his 
activities  he  demonstrates  his  ability  as  a  provider,  without 
undergoing  a  formal  test.  This  practice  is  reported  of  the  Indi- 
ans of  Oregon : 

The  suitor  never,  in  person,  asks  the  parents  for  their  daughter ;  but  he 
sends  one  or  more  friends,  whom  he  pays  for  their  services.  The  latter  some- 
times effect  their  purposes  by  feasts.  The  offer  generally  includes  a  state- 
ment of  the  property  which  will  be  given  for  the  wife  to  the  parents,  consist- 
ing of  horses,  blankets,  or  buffalo  robes.  The  wife's  relations  always  raise  as 
many  horses  (or  other  property)  for  her  dower  as  the  bridegroom  has  sent 

*  McGee,  loc.  cit.,  p.  374. 
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the  parents,  but   scrupulously  take  care  not  to  turn  over  the  same  horses  or 

the  same  articles This  is  the  custom  alike  of  the  Walla-Wallas,  Ncz- 

Perc^s,  Cayuse,  Waskows,  Flatheads,  and  Spokans.' 

In  Patagonia  the  usual  custom  is  for  the  bridegroom,  after  he  has  secured 
the  consent  of  his  damsel,  to  send  either  a  brother  or  some  intimate  friend  to 
the  parents,  offering  so  m^y  mares,  horses,  or  silver  ornaments  for  the 
bride.  If  the  parents  consider  the  match  desirable,  as  soon  after  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  his  best,  and  mounted  on  his 
best  horse,  proceeds  to  the  toldo  of  his  intended,  and  hands  over  the  gifts  ; 
the  parents  then  return  gifts  of  equivalent  value,  which,  however,  in  the  event 
of  a  separation  are  the  property  of  the  bride. ' 

Marriage  by  capture  is  an  immediate  expression  of  male  force. 
This  form  of  obtaining  a  wife  has  been  very  widespread,  and,  like 
marriage  by  settlement  in  the  house  of  the  wife,  is  an  expedient 
for  obtaining  a  wife  outside  the  group  where  marriage  by  purchase 
is  not  developed,  or  where  the  suitor  cannot  offer  property  for 
the  bride.  It  is  an  unsocial  procedure  and  does  not  persist  in  a 
growing  society,  for  it  involves  retaliation  and  blood  feud.  But 
it  is  a  desperate  means  of  avoiding  the  constraint  and  embarrass- 
ment of  a  residence  in  the  family  and  among  the  relatives  of  the 
wife,  where  the  power  of  the  husband  is  hindered,  and  the  male 
disposition  is  not  satisfied  in  this  matter  short  of  personal  own- 
ership. 

The  man  also  sometimes  lives  under  the  maternal  system  in 
regular  marriage,  but  escapes  its  disadvantages  by  stealing  a  sup- 
plementary wife  or  purchasing  a  slave  woman,  over  whom  and 
whose  children  he  has  full  authority.  In  the  Babar  archipelago, 
where  the  maternal  system  persists  even  in  the  presence  of  mar- 
riage by  purchase,  and  the  man  lives  in  the  house  of  the  woman, 
and  the  children  are  reckoned  with  the  mother,  it  is  considered 
highly  honorable  to  steal  an  additional  wife  from  another  group, 
and  in  this  case  the  children  belong  to  the  father.^  Among  the 
Kinbundas  of  Africa  children  belong  to  the  maternal  uncle,  who 

«  Schoolcraft,  lo<.  cU.,  Vol.  V,  p.  654. 

•Lieutenant  Musters,  •* On  the  Races  of  Patagonia," /^W'  Anth.  Instihtte, 
Vol.  I.  p.  201. 

J  R.  Steinmetz,  Ethnologische  StudUn  xur  ersUn  Enhmckelung  der  Straft,  Vol. 
II,  p.  272. 
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has  the  right  to  sell  them,  while  the  father  regards  as  his  chil- 
dren in  fact  the  offspring  of  a  slave  woman,  and  these  he  treats 
as  his  personal  property.  To  the  same  effect,  among  the  Wan- 
yamwesi,  south  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  children  of  a  slave 
wife  inherit,  to  the  exclusion  of  children  born  of  a  legal  wife. 
And  husbands  among  the  Fellatahs  are  in  the  habit  of  adopting 
children,  though  they  may  have  sons  or  daughters  of  their  own, 
and  the  adopted  children  inherit  the  property.'  In  Indonesia  a 
man  sometimes  marries  a  woman  and  settles  in  her  family,  and 
the  children  belong  to  her.  But  he  may  later  carry  her  forcibly 
to  his  ow^n  group,  and  the  children  then  belong  to  him.^ 

Bosman  relates  that  in  Guinea  religious  symbolism  was  also 
introduced  by  the  husband  to  reinforce  and  lend  dignity  to  this 
action.     The  maternal  system  held  with  respect  to  the  chief  wife  : 

It  was  customary,  however,  for  a  man  to  buy  and  take  to  wife  a  slave,  a 
friendless  person  with  whom  he  could  deal  at  pleasure,  who  had  no  kindred 
that  could  interfere  for  her,  and  to  consecrate  her  to  his  Bossum  or  god.  The 
Bossum  wife,  slave  as  she  had  been,  ranked  next  to  the  chief  wife,  and  was 
hke  her  exceptionally  treated.  She  alone  was  very  jealously  guarded,  she 
alone  was  sacrificed  at  her  husband's  death.  She  was,  in  fact,  wife  in  a 
peculiar  sense.  And  having,  by  consecration,  been  made  of  the  kindred  and 
worship  of  her  husband,  her  children  would  be  born  of  his  kindred  and  wor- 
ship.3 

Altogether  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  removing  a  girl 
from  her  group  is  to  purchase  her.  The  use  of  property  in  the 
acquisition  of  women  is  not  a  particular  expression  of  the  male 
nature,  since  property  is  accumulated  by  females  as  well,  but 
where  this  form  of  marriage  exists  it  means  practically  that  the 
male  relatives  of  the  girl  are  using  her  for  profit,  and  that  her  suitor 
is  seeking  more  complete  control  of  her  than  he  can  gain  in  her 
group,  and  viewed  in  this  light  the  purchase  and  sale  of  women 
is  an  expression  of  the  dominant  nature  of  the  male.  In  conse- 
quence of  purchase  woman  became  in  barbarous  society  a  chattel, 
and  her  socially  constrained  position  in  history  and  the  present 

I  A.  Giraud-Teulon,  Les  Origines  du  Mariage  et  de  la  Famille,  p.  440. 

»  VON  Dargun,  loc,  cit.,  p.  119. 

3  J.  F.  McLeNNA.n,  The  Patriarchal  Theory,  p.  235. 
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hindrances  to  the  outflow  of  her  activities  are  to  be  traced  largely 
to  the  system  of  purchasing  wives.  The  simplest  form  of  pur- 
chase is  to  give  a  woman  in  exchange.  "The  Australian  male 
almost  invariably  obtains  his  wife  or  wives  either  as  the  survivor 
of  a  married  elder  brother,  or  in  exchange  for  his  sisters,  or, 
later  in  life,  for  his  daughters."*  A  wife  is  also  often  sold  on 
credit,  but  kept  at  home  until  the  price  is  paid.  On  the  island 
of  Serang  a  youth  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  girl,  living 
according  to  her  customs  and  religion  until  the  bride  price  is 
paid.  He  then  takes  both  wife  and  children  to  his  tribe.  But 
in  case  he  is  very  poor,  he  never  pays  the  price,  and  remains  per- 
petually in  the  tribe  of  his  wife.'  Among  the  Kwakiutl 
Indians  of  British  Colupibia  the  maternal  has  only  barely  given 
way  to  the  paternal  system,  and  the  form  of  marriage  reflects 
both  systems.  The  suitor  sends  a  messenger  with  blankets,  and 
the  number  sent  is  doubled  within  three  months,  making  in  all 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  These  are  to  be  returned  later.  He 
is  then  allowed  to  live  with  the  girl  in  her  father's  house.  Three 
months  later  the  husband  gives  perhaps  a  hundred  blankets  more 
for  permission  to  take  his  wife  home.^  Among  the  Makassar 
and  Beginesc  stems  of  Indionesia  the  purchase  of  a  wife  inv^olves 
only  a  partial  relinquishment  of  the  claim  of  the  maternal  house 
on  the  girl,  all  belonging  to  the  mother's  kindred  in  case  full 
payment  is  not  made ;  and  a  similar  compromise  between  the 
two  systems  is  made  on  the  Molucca  islands,  where  children 
born  before  the  bride  price  is  paid  belong  to  the  mother's  side, 
after  that  to  the  father's.-* 

So  long  as  a  wife  remained  in  her  group,  she  could  rely  upon 
her  kindred  for  protection  against  ill-usage  from  her  husband, 
but  shejforfeited  this  advantage  when  she  passed  to  his  group. 
An  Arabian  girl  replies  to  her  father,  when  a  chief  seeks  her  in 
marriage  :  "  No  !      I  am  not  fair  of  face,  and   I   have  infirmities 

•  K.  M.  CURR,  Tki  AustrtUiaM  Ra<e^  Vol.  I.  p.  107. 
■Steinmrtz,  lot.  (it..  Vol.  II,  p.  273. 

SF.  Boas,  "On  the  Indians  of   British  Columbia,"  Report  0/  the  British  Associa- 
ti<m  for  the  Advancement  of  Seience,  1889,  p.  838. 
<voN  Dargun,  loc.  (it.,  121-5. 
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of  temper,  and  I  am  not  his  bint'amm  (tribeswoman),  so  that  he 
should  respect  my  consanguinity  with  him,  nor  docs  he  dwell  in 
thy  country,  so  that  he  should  have  regard  for  thee  ;  I  fear  then 
that  he  may  not  care  for  me  and  may  divorce  me,  and  so  I  shall 
be  in  an  evil  case."'  The  Hassanyeh  Arabs  of  the  White  Nile 
region  in  Egypt  afford  a  curious  example  of  the  conflict  of  male 
and  female  interests  in  connection  with  marriage,  in  which  the 
female  passes  by  contract  only  partially  under  the  authority  of 
the  male  : 

When  the  parents  of  the  man  and  woman  meet  to  settle  the  price  of  the 
woman,  the  price  depends  on  how  many  days  in  the  week  the  marriage  tie  is 
to  be  strictly  observed.  The  woman's  mother  first  of  all  proposes  that,  tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
family,  she  could  not  think  of  binding  her  daughter  to  a  due  observance  of 
that  chastity  which  matrimony  is  expected  to  command  for  more  than  two 
days  in  the  week.  After  a  great  deal  of  apparently  angry  discussion,  and 
the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  the  man  to  pay  more,  it  is  arranged 
that  the  marriage  shall  hold  good,  as  is  customary  among  the  first  families 
of  the  tribe,  for  four  days  in  the  week,  viz.:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  ;  and,  in  compliance  with  old-established  custom,  the  marriage 
rites  during  the  three  remaining  days  shall  not  be  insisted  on,  during  which 
days  the  bride  shall  be  perfectly  free  to  act  as  she  may  think  proper,  either 
by  adhering  to  her  husband  and  home,  or  by  enjoying  her  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence from  all  observation  of  matrimonial  obligations.' 

We  may  understand  also  that  the  tolerance  of  loose  conduct 
in  girls  before  marriage,  a  tolerance  which  amounts  in  many 
tribes  to  approv^al,  is  due  to  the  tribal  recognition  of  the  value 
of  children,  and  children  born  out  of  marriage  are  added  to  the 
family  of  the  mother.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of 
girls  is  strictly  watched,  this  is  from  a  consideration  that  virgins 
command  a  higher  bride  price.  Child  marriages  and  long 
betrothals  are  means  of  guaranteeing  the  proper  conduct  of  a  girl 
to  her  husband,  as  they  constitute  a  personal  claim  and  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  throw  more   restrictions   about   her.     So 

'Smith,  loc.  cit.,  p.  loi. 

'Spencer,  Descriptive  Sociology,  Vol.  V,  p.  8,  quotes  Petherick,  Egypt,  the 
Soudan,  and  Central  Africa,  pp.  140-44. 
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that,  in  any  case,  the  conduct  of  the  girl  is  viewed  with  reference 
to  her  value  to  the  tribe. 

A  social  grouping  which  is  not  the  product  of  forces  more 
active  in  their  nature  than  the  reproductive  force  may  be  expected 
to  yield  before  male  motor  activities,  when  these  are  for  any 
reason  sufficiently  formulated.  The  primitive  warrior  and  hunter 
comes  into  honor  and  property  through  a  series  of  movements 
involving  judgments  of  time  and  space,  and  the  successful  direc- 
tion of  force,  aided  by  mechanical  appliances  and  mediated 
through  the  hand  and  the  eye.  Whether  directed  against  the 
human  or  the  animal  world,  the  principle  is  the  same ;  success 
and  honor,  and  influence  in  tribal  life,  depend  on  the  applica- 
tion of  violence  at  the  proper  time,  in  the  right  direction,  and  in 
sufficient  measure  ;  and  this  is  preeminently  the  business  of  the 
male.  The  advantage  of  acting  in  concert  in  war  and  hunting, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  those  who  have  shown  evidence  of 
the  best  judgment  in  these  matters,  is  felt  in  any  body  of  men 
who  are  held  together  by  any  tie,  and  the  first  tie  is  the  tie  of 
blood,  by  which  we  should  understand,  not  that  primitive  man 
has  any  sentimental  feeling  about  kinship,  but  that  he  is  psy- 
chologically inseparable  from  those  among  whom  he  was  born  and 
with  whom  he  has  to  do.  Though  the  father's  sense  of  kinship 
and  interest  in  his  children  is  originally  feeble,  it  increases  with 
the  growth  of  consciousness  in  connection  with  various  activities, 
and,  at  the  point  in  race  development  when  chieftainship  is  hered- 
itary in  the  clan  and  personal  property  is  recognized,  the  father 
feels  the  awkwardness  of  a  social  system  which  reckons  his 
children  as  members  of  another  clan  and  forces  him  to  bequeath 
his  rank  and  possessions  to  his  sisters'  children,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  his  own  group,  rather  than  to  his  children.  The  Nava- 
joes  *  and  Nairs,*  and  ancient  Egyptians  ^  avoided  this  unpleas- 
ant condition  by  giving  their  property  to  their  children  during 
their  own  lifetime,  and  the  Shawnees,  Miamis,  Sauks,  and  Foxes 
avoided  it  by  naming  the  children  into   the  clan  of  the  father, 

« H.  H.  Bancroft,  he  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  506. 

•SiMCOX.  lot.  fit..  Vol.  I.  p.  21 1.  >  S1.MCOX,  ibid. 
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giving  a  child  a  tribal  name  being  equivalent  to  adoption.*  The 
cleverest  bit  of  primitive  politics  of  which  we  have  record 
is  the  device  employed  in  ancient  Peru  and  surviving  in  histor- 
ical times  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  by  which  the 
ruler  married  his  own  sister,  contrary  to  the  exogamous  practice 
of  the  common  folk.  The  children  might  then  be  regularly 
reckoned  as  of  the  kin  of  the  mother,  indeed,  but  they  were  at 
the  same  time  of  and  in  the  group  of  the  father,  and  the  king 
secured  the  succession  of  his  own  son  by  marrying  the  woman 
whose  son  would  traditionally  succeed. 

As  we  should  expect,  the  desirability  of  modifying  the  sys- 
tem of  descent  and  inheritance  through  females  is  felt  first  in 
connection  with  situations  of  honor  and  profit.  At  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  the  government  was  a 
brutal  despotism,  presenting  many  of  the  features  of  feudalism  ; 
the  people  prostrated  themselves  before  the  king  and  before 
objects  which  he  had  touched,  and  a  man  suffered  death  whose 
shadow  fell  upon  the  king,  or  who  went  uncovered  within  the 
shadow  of  the  king's  house,  or  even  looked  upon  the  king  by 
day.^  But  descent  was  in  the  female  line,  with  a  tendency  to 
transfer  to  the  male  line  in  case  of  the  king,  and  among  chiefs, 
priests,  and  nobility. 3  This  assertion  of  the  male  authority  was 
sometimes  resented,  however,  and  was  a  source  of  frequent 
trouble.  Wilkes  states  that  there  was  formerly  no  regularly 
established  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  ;  the  children  of 
the  chief  wife  had  the  best  claim,  but  the  king  often  named  his 
own  successor,  and  this  gave  rise  to  violent  conflicts. "♦ 

Blood-brotherhood,  blood-vengeance,  secret  societies,  tribal 
marks  (totemism,  circumcision,  tatooing,  scarification),  and  reli- 
gious dedication,  are  devices  by  which,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  men  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  maternal 
system.  We  cannot  assume  that  these  practices  originate  solely 
or  largely  in  dissatisfaction,  for  the  men  would  feel  the  advantage 
of  a  combination  of  interests  whenever  brought  into  association 

''  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  p.  169.  3  Ellis,  Tour  Through  Hawaii,  p.  391. 

»  Waitz-Gerland,  Vol.  VI,  p.  20.         <  Waitz-Gerland,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  201-3. 
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with  one  another,  but  these  artificial  bonds  and  their  display  to 
the  eye  are  among  the  first  attempts  to  synthetize  the  male 
forces  of  the  group,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  such  unions  are 
unfavorable  to  the  continuance  of  the  influence  of  women  and 
of  the  system  which  they  represent.  In  West  Africa  and  among 
some  of  the  negro  tribes  the  initiatory  ceremony  is  apparently 
deliberately  hostile  to  the  maternal  organization.  The  youth  is 
taken  from  the  family  of  his  mother  and  symbolically  killed  and 
buried,  and  resurrected  by  the  priests  into  a  male  organization, 
and  dedicated  to  his  father's  god.' 

Spatial  conditions  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  societies.  Through  movements  the  individual 
or  the  group  is  able  to  pick  and  choose  advantageous  relations, 
and  by  changing  its  location  adjust  itself  to  changes  in  the  food 
conditions.  That  the  success  of  the  group  is  definitely  related  to 
its  motor  capacity  is  revealed  by  the  following  law  of  popula- 
tion, worked  out  by  statisticians  for  the  three  predominant  races 
of  modern  Europe  :  In  countries  inhabited  jointly  by  these  three 
races,  the  race  possessing  the  smallest  portion  of  wealth  and  the 
smallest  representation  among  the  more  influential  and  educated 
classes  constitutes  also  the  least  migratory  element  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  tends  in  the  least  degree  to  concentrate  in  the  cities  and 
the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  country  ;  and  in  countries  inhabited 
jointly  by  the  three  races,  the  race  possessing  the  largest  por- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  largest  representation  among  the  more 
influential  and  educated  classes  is  also  the»  most  migratory  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  and  tends  in  the  greatest  degree  to  con- 
centrate in  the  cities  and  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the  coun- 
try.' The  primitive  movements  of  population  necessitated  by 
climatk  change,  geological  disturbances,  the  failure  of  water  or 
exhaustion  of  the  sources  of  food,  were  occasions  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  superior  motor  disposition  of  the  male  and  for  the 
dislodgment    of    the    female   from   her   position  of  advantage. 

•  J.  LiPPKRT,  KuttHrgeschichte,  Vol.  II,  p.  342. 

•C.  C.  ClossoN,  "The  Hierarchy  of  European  Races,"  Amekuan  Jouknal 
OF  SocioLooY,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  315  ff. 
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We  know  that  the  migrations  of  the  natural  races  are  necessary 
and  frequent,  and  the  movements  of  the  culture  races  have  been 
even  more  complex.  The  leadership  of  these  mass  movements 
and  spatial  reaccommodations  necessarily  rests  with  the  men, 
who,  in  their  wanderings,  have  become  acquainted  with  larger 
stretches  of  space,  and  whose  specialty  is  motor  coordination. 
The  progressive  races  have  managed  the  space  problem  best. 
At  every  favorable  point  they  have  pushed  out  their  territorial 
boundaries  or  transferred  their  social  activities  to  a  region  more 
favorable  to  their  expansion.  Under  male  leadership,  in  conse- 
quence, territory  has  become  the  prize  in  every  conflict  of 
races,  the  modern  state  is  based  not  on  blood  but  on  territory, 
and  territory  is  at  present  the  reigning  political  ideal. 

In  the  process  of  coming  into  control  of  a  larger  environ- 
ment through  the  motor  activities  of  the  male,  the  group  comes 
into  collision  with  other  groups  within  which  the  same  move- 
ment is  going  on,  and  it  then  becomes  a  question  which  group 
can  apply  force  more  destructively  and  remove  or  bring  under 
control  this  human  portion  of  its  environment.  Military  organi- 
zation and  battle  afford  the  grand  opportunity  for  the  individual 
and  mass  expression  of  the  superior  force-capacity  of  the  male. 
They  also  determine  experimentally  which  groups  and  which 
individuals  are  superior  in  this  respect,  and  despotism,  caste,  and 
slavery  are  concrete  expressions  of  the  trial. 

The  nominal  headship  of  woman  within  the  maternal  group 
existed  only  in  default  of  forms  of  activity  fit  to  formulate  head- 
ship among  the  men,  and  when  chronic  militancy  developed  an 
organization  among  the  males,  the  political  influence  of  the  female 
was  completely  shattered.  At  a  certain  point  in  history  women 
became  an  unfree  class,  precisely  as  slaves  became  an  unfree 
class — because  neither  class  showed  a  superior  fitness  on  the 
motor  side ;  and  each  class  is  regaining  its  freedom  because  the 
race  is  substituting  other  forms  of  decision  for  violence. 

William  I.  Thomas. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  RELIEF  AND  CARE  OF 
DEPENDENTS.     IV. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN.' 

It  was  not  until  the  early  seventies  that  the  public  care  of 
dependent  children  began  to  differentiate  from  that  of  depend- 
ent adults.  Until  then  dependent  minors  were  cared  for  with 
the  adults  in  the  county  or  town  almshouse,  or  supported  with 
their  parents  upon  outdoor  relief.  But  at  that  time  New  York 
and  Michigan  excluded  children  from  the  almshouse  and  adopted 
systems  of  child-saving.^  This  movement  has  extended  to  a 
number  of  states,  while  in  others  it  has  not  yet  begun.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  the  law  relating  to  the  care  of 
dependent  children  now  in  force  in  the  several  states. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  private  institutions  and 
child-saving  organizations  form  an  important  part  of  the  system 
of  almost  every  state,  so  that,  in  searching  out  the  public  pro- 
vision in  any  state,  we  are  dealing  with  only  a  part  of  its  system. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  but  few  states  distinguish 
clearly  between  **  vagrant"  and  ••  incorrigible"  children  on  the 
one  hand,  and  "dependent"  and  "neglected"  children  on  the 
other.  The  result  is  that  many  destitute  and  homeless  children 
are  committed  to  the  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  along 
with  young  offenders.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  done  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
many  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  where  no  special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  child-saving,  the  vagrancy  laws  are  so  general 
and  so  inclusive  that  destitute  and  homeless  children  may  come 
within  their  scope. 

'  The  section  references  in  this  paper  are  to  the  statutes  given  in  a  preceding 
paper.  Journal  of  Sociolot.y,  March,  1898,  pp.  632-3. 

■Michigan's  state  public  school  was  established  in  1871.  New  York  passed  her 
"children's  act,"  excluding  children  from  the  almshouses,  in  1875. 

Sec  Report  of  N.  C.  C.  C,  pp.  123-4. 
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As  was  said,  in  many  of  our  commonwealths  the  care  of 
dependent  minors  has  not  differentiated  from  that  of  dependent 
adults.  There  is  now,  and  has  been,  however,  one  possibility  for 
a  difference  in  their  treatment.  This  is  found  in  the  law  relating 
to  the  adoption  and  apprenticing  of  minors. 

With  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  legal  guardian  a  child  may, 
through  the  court,  be  adopted  into  a  family  and  have  the  same 
legal  standing  as  a  natural  child.  So,  too,  may  a  minor,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  be  apprenticed  or  bound 
out  through  the  court  for  a  certain  specified  time,  or  until  he 
reaches  a  certain  age.  In  such  a  case  the  minor  must  work  for 
his  master,  in  consideration  for  which  he  receives  maintenance, 
schooling,  instruction  in  a  trade,  and  other  benefits,  as  prescribed 
by  law.  The  contract  is  binding  upon  both  parties  and  is  dis- 
solved only  by  the  court.  In  nearly  all  the  commonwealths  the 
poor  authorities  are  made  the  guardians  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  and  are  explicitly  authorized  to  secure  their 
adoption  or  binding  out. 

As  a  rule,  the  power  of  the  poor  authorities  to  bind  out  poor 
orphans,  dependent  children,  children  of  paupers,  or  children 
found  begging,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardian, 
is  discretionary.  In  a  few  states  it  is  made  their  duty  to  bind 
them  out.  But  the  point  of  interest  is  that  twenty-nine  of  the 
forty-eight  commonwealths  have  made  no  further  provision. 
These  states  form  a  wide  belt,  including  most  of  the  southeast- 
ern, southern,  and  western  states,  where  the  child-saving  prob- 
lem has  not  become  so  pressing.  It  includes,  however,  a  few 
New  England  and  north  central  states.'    If  the  authority  to  bind 

*  These  states  (including  some  where  the  power  of  binding  dependent  minors  is 
not  specifically  granted)  are  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana,Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

When  one  examines  the  statistics,  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  not  these  states 
which  have  the  largest  number  of  children  in  the  almshouses  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population.  However,  children  form  a  larger  proportion  of  their  almshouse  popula- 
tion than  in  the  other  states. 

See  Report  of  N.  C.  C.  C,  1894,  p.  125. 
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out  dependent  children  is  not  exercised  (and  it  is  not),  they  are 
cared  for  in  the  almshouse,  supported  with  their  parents  in  the 
home,  or  treated  as  young  vagrants. 

The  assertion  that  there  is  no  further  provision  in  these 
states  than  that  spoken  of  above  is  not  quite  true.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Dakota  authorize  the  courts  to  commit  depend- 
ent and  vagrant  children  to  societies  to  be  placed  out.'  Thus 
provision  is  made  for  cooperation  with  private  organizations,  so 
that  children  may  be  cared  for  in  a  semi-public  way.  Kentucky 
has  a  '•  board  of  children's  guardians  "  in  cities  of  the  first  class, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  courts  in  removing  chil- 
dren from  vicious  homes  and  securing  good  homes  for  them." 
This  board  will  be  referred  to  again.  Eight  of  these  states 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  poor  authorities  to  bind  out  dependent 
minors,  and  not  to  permit  them,  unless  injudicious  to  do  other- 
wise,  to  remain  in  the  almshouse. ^     In  Louisiana  the  county 

'  By  an  act  of  1887,  West  Virginia  authorizes  orphans'  homes  to  place  their 
children  in  families  when  they  think  it  best.  The  courts  may  commit  destitute  chil- 
dren to  such  orphans'  homes.  In  South  Dakata  an  act  of  March  i,  1895,  provides  for 
the  incorporation  of  societies  to  care  for  and  place  out  children  surrendered  to  them 
by  the  parents  or  committed  to  them  by  the  courts. 

'The  Kentucky  law  is  a  good  example  of  the  inclusive  vagrancy  acts.  In  that 
state  (325)  children  under  sixteen  found  begging,  or  who  are  homeless,  or  who  are 
cruelly  treated  or  neglected,  or  who  are  orphans  destitute  of  the  means  of  support, 
may  be  committed  by  the  court  to  the  reformatory. 

3These  states  are  Alabama  (1474-1478),  Mississippi  (3159,  3161),  Arkansas 
(250,  252),  North  Dakota  (1498,  2834),  South  Dakota  (2165),  New  Mexico  (1037), 
Nevada  (1985),  and  Washington  (1599).  The  two  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  (3950) 
provide  that  such  children  shall  be  educated  when  permitted  to  remain  in  the  alms- 
house. Section  3161  of  the  Mississippi  statutes  reads  :  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
superintendent  of  a  poorhouse  to  permit  a  healthy  child  of  ten  years  of  age  or  over  to 
remain  at  the  poorhouse ;  but  all  such  children  there  shall  be  reported  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  bound  apprentices."  The  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  are  to 
'*  report  to  the  board  the  names  of  the  poor  orphan  children  within  their  respective 
districts,  and  of  other  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  them."  In  Ala- 
bama it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  civil  officers  to  report 
children  to  the  probate  court,  so  that  they  may  be  bound  out.  A  like  duty  devolves 
upon  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  New  Mexico.  A  similar  provision  is  found  in 
Georgia  (2605),  where  policemen  and  other  civil  officers  are  to  report  all  such  cases  to 
the  ordinary.  In  Florida  (2115),  when  a  person  is  placed  upon  the  "  pauper  list"  of  the 
county,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  coun\y  commissioners  to  report  any  children  he  may  have 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  the  county  judge,  that  he  may  bind  them  out. 
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judge  may  remove  any  child  from  a  home  where  its  welfare  is 
"seriously  endangered"  and  provide  for  it  as  he  may  see  fit.^ 
In  Illinois  the  court  is  authorized  to  remove  children  from  the 
almshouse  and  find  family  homes  for  them,  when  such  can  be 
done  without  incurring  any  expense."  Texas  and  Nevada  have 
state  orphans'  homes  for  indigent  orphans  and  half-orphans. 3 
Iowa  has  a  state  institution  for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans  at 
Davenport,  to  which  other  destitute  children  may  be  admitted 
when  there  is  sufficient  room.-*  Then,  too,  in  some  states  the 
authority  of  the  court  or  of  the  county  commissioners  in  caring 
for  dependents  is  so  general  that  special  provision  for  minors 
might  in  some  cases  be  made. 

New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  California  have  made  spe- 
cial provision  for  dependent  children,  but  they  have  not  excluded 
minors  from  the  almshouse.  In  New  Jersey  counties  having 
populations  of  more  than  20,000  may  establish  children's  homes. 
The  court  of  common  pleas  of  counties  having  populations  of 
less  than  20,000  may  commit  children  to  non-sectarian  children's 
homes  at  county  expense,  such  expense  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per 
week.     Children  may  be  supported   in  these   institutions   until 

'  Act  of  1894. 

'  Efforts  to  secure  some  positive  legislation  in  child-saving  in  Illinois  have  been 
almost  fruitless.  The  law  referred  to  above  (43,  ch.  107)  reads:  "That  the  county  judges 
of  the  several  counties  of  this  state  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  make  such 
orders  as  shall  be  necessary  to  release  from  the  custody  of  the  keepers  of  the  poor- 
farms  in  their  respective  counties  all  children  confined  therein  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen (14)  years,  who  have  no  parents  or  legal  guardians  living,  whenever  the  said 
judge  can,  without  expense  to  the  county,  through  the  agency  of  any  person  or  chari- 
table society  in  this  state,  secure  a  good  home  for  said  child  ;  and  the  said  judge  is 
hereby  authorized,  and  it  is  made  his  duty,  to  enter  into  a  contract  on  behalf  of  such 
child  or  children  with  the  person  who  agrees  to  take  such  child,  which  contract  shall 
provide  that  said  child  shall  be  clothed,  maintained,  and  schooled  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  state  until  he,  if  a  male  child,  is  twenty-one  years  old,  and  if  a  female, 
until  she  is  eighteen  years  of  age."  The  law  (2-6,  ch.  g)  also  authorizes  the  court  to 
remove  children  from  their  parents  when  they,  because  of  drunkenness,  incapacity,  or 
immorality,  are  unfit  to  care  for  them.  Upon  this  point  the  court  has  held  (55  111., 
280)  that  the  father  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  child,  and  that  his  rights  can  be 
abridged  by  the  state  only  upon  necessity  arising  from  his  gross  unfitness  to  have 
custody  of  the  child. 

3I-II,  art.  120;  1463-1480.  <  2701-2708. 
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sixteen  years  ot  age.  Institutions  caring  for  dependents  at 
county  expense  must  report  annually  to  the  board  of  free- 
holders.' In  North  Carolina  the  county  commissioners  are 
authorized  to  establish  children's  homes  and  levy  a  tax  therefor. 
Dependents  under  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  to 
these  homes  and  are  retained  until  sixteen,  all  being  employed, 
so  as  to  make  the  institutions  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possi- 
ble.* The  state  of  California  subsidizes  institutions  caring  for 
twenty  or  more  orphans,  half -orphans,  and  abandoned  children. 
The  state  also  subsidizes  foundling  institutions  receiving  and 
caring  for  twenty  or  more  children  during  the  year.3 

Of  the  thirty-two  states  thus  far  referred  to,  perhaps  only 
the  three  last  mentioned  —  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Cali- 
fornia—  can  be  said  to  have  provided  for  a  system  of  public  child- 
saving.  The  remaining  sixteen  states  have  made  more  progress 
and  have  evolved  more  or  less  well-organized  systems. 

The  movement  of  excluding  children  from  the  almshouse, 

■  Acts  of  March  14,  1879,  and  March  14,  1S81. 

»Act  of  March  6,  189 1. 

3  California  adopted  the  subsidy  system  in  187 1.  After  the  law  was  amended  a 
number  of  times,  a  new  law  was  adopted  March  25,  1880.  This  is  now  in  force,  and 
reads  in  part :  "  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each  and  every  institution  in  this  state  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  minor  orphans,  half-orphans,  or  abandoned  children,  aid  as  fol- 
lows: For  each  whole-orphan  supported  and  maintained  in  any  such  institution,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  for  each  half-orphan  supported  and  main- 
tained in  any  such  institution,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum  ;  for  each  aban- 
doned child  supported  and  maintained  in  any  such  institution,  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
dollars  per  annum ;  provided,  such  abandoned  child  shall  have  been  an  inmate  thereof 
one  year  prior  to  receiving  any  support  as  provided  in  this  act."  No  institution  caring 
for  fewer  than  twenty  children  is  subsidized.  In  reckoning  the  number  of  children, 
only  those  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  for  whose  care  no  payment  of  |io  or  more 
per  month  has  been  received,  are  included.  The  institutions  are  to  keep  full  records 
of  the  children,  of  sums  received  for  their  care,  etc.  The  books  are  to  be  inspected  by 
the  state  board  of  examiners.     Subsidies  are  paid  in  semi-annual  installments. 

By  an  act  of  March  7,  1883,  subsidies  were  extended  to  foundling  institutions. 
The  state  grants  those  institutions  receiving  and  caring  for  twenty  or  more  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  months  1 12.50  per  month  for  each  child  cared  for. 

For  something  as  to  the  expensiveness  and  actual  workings  of  this  subsidy  system 
in  California,  see  Mr.  Randall's  article  on  "The  Michigan  System  of  Child-saving," 
Journal  op  Sociology,  Vol.,  I,  p.  710  (May,  1896). 
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and  providing  other  facilities  for  their  care,  was  begun  in  the 
early  seventies.  At  present  eleven  states  prohibit  the  retention 
of  certain  classes  of  children  (all  fit  for  family  care)  in  the  alms- 
houses, while  others  have  made  such  provision  that  their  reten- 
tion, although  not  prohibited,  is  unnecessary.  In  Massachusetts 
none  but  young  children  (under  eight  years  of  age),  with  their 
mothers,  and  children  of  unsound  mind,  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
almshouse.'  In  New  Hampshire  no  child  of  sound  mind 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  almshouse  longer  than  sixty  days.'  Likewise  in  Pennsyl- 
vania pauper  children,  unless  unteachable  idiots,  epileptics,  or 
paralytics,  are  not  to  be  kept  in  the  almshouse  longer  than  sixty 
days. 3  Similarly  in  Maryland  none  save  the  abnormal,  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen,  are  to  be  retained  there  longer 
than  ninety  days.-* 

County  hotnes  are  to  be  provided  in  Connecticut,  and  after 
they  are  so  provided,  no  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six- 
teen is  to  be  kept  in  any  almshouse. 5  None  but  the  crippled  and 
deformed  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  almshouses  of  New 
York.^  After  January  i,  1898,  none  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  seventeen  are  to  be  permitted  to  remain  longer  than  ten 
days  in  the  "poor  asylums"  of  Indiana.'  No  child  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  unless  an  unteachable  idiot,  epilep- 
tic, or  paralytic,  or  one  who  is  unfit  for  family  life,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  almshouse  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.^  In  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, and  Colorado  no  child  who  may  be  sent  to  the  state 
public  school  may  be  retained  in  the  almshouse  when  there  is 
sufficient  room  at  the  school.^  The  statutes  of  Ohio  declare 
that,  if  children  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  "infirmary,"  they 
must  be  kept  in  a  department  separate  from  that  of  the  adults. '° 

Turning  to  the  positive  provisions  in  the  several  states  yet  to 

'4,  ch.  84.  '2,  ch,  438,  Law  of  1884. 

'Act  of  March  26,  1897,  7  Act  of  February  23,  1897. 

346,  p.  1020.  *I527. 

M,  2,  art.  4.  91975  ;  3513;  Act  of  April  10,  1895. 

53657.  "7800. 
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be  considered,  we  find  that  they  have  all  adopted  more  or  less 
effective  methods  of  placing  children  with  families  to  be  cared 
for  and  educated.  The  child  is  placed  with  a  family  upon  a 
written  contract.  This  contract  specifies  how  much  schooling, 
etc.,  it  shall  receive,  and  provides  for  its  treatment  as  a  member 
of  the  family.  The  parties  to  the  contract  are  the  officer  or 
agent  of  the  institution  placing  the  child,  and  the  head  of  the 
family  receiving  it.  This  contract  may,  in  all  cases,  be  abrogated 
by  the  former  party  whenever  the  child's  welfare  may  be  thereby 
furthered.  When  the  care  of  a  child  placed  with  a  family  is  not 
paid  for,  it  is  said  to  be  "placed  out ;"  when  paid  for,  "boarded 
out." 

In  accordance  with  her  "children's  act"  of  1875,  New  York- 
removed  all  her  normal  children  from  the  almshouse  and  placed 
them  in  private  asylums  at  public  expense,  the  law  providing 
that,  in  the  selection  of  institutions,  preference  should  be  given 
sectarian  institutions  of  the  child's  religious  faith.  This  sub- 
sidy system  led  to  great  abuses.  As  a  result  of  these  a  law  was 
enacted  in  1884  providing  that  no  child  should  be  supported  at 
public  expense  until  the  case  had  been  examined  by  the  court 
and  it  had  been  found  that  there  was  no  relative  under  legal 
obligation  to  support  the  child  in  question.^  Further  control 
over  the  institutions  was  secured  in  1894,  when  a  law  was  enacted 
providing  that  they  could  be  incorporated  only  with  the  consent 
of,  and  upon  the  conditions  imposed  by,  the  state  board  of  char- 
ities.' Most  dependent  children  are  thus  sent  to  these  institu- 
tions at  county  or  town   expense  (New  York   has   both   county 

'Ch.  438,  Laws  of  1884. 

•Ch.  171,  Laws  of  1894.  The  section  of  the  law  referred  to  reads:  "No  institu- 
tion [caring  for  children]  shall  be  incorporated  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
this  section  except  with  the  written  consent  and  approbation  of  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  upon  the  certificate  in  writing  of  the  state  board  of  charities  approving 
the  organization  and  incorporation  of  such  an  institution.  The  said  board  of  charities 
may  apply  to  the  supreme  court  for  the  cancellation  of  any  certificate  of  incoi}>oration 
previously  filed  without  its  approval,  and  may  institute  and  maintain  an  action  in 
such  court,  through  the  attorney  general,  to  procure  a  judgment  dissolving  any  such 
corporation  not  so  incorporated  and  forfeiting  its  corporate  rights  and  privilrt'rs  a»d 
franchises.** 
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and  town  paupers),  but  some  few  are  "placed  out "  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor.'  In  Erie  county  two  agents  are  employed  to 
find  family  homes  for  indigent  children.' 

Maryland  and  New  Mexico  have  a  combination  of  the  sub- 
sidy and  "  placing-out  "  systems.  In  the  former  state,  as  was 
seen,  the  trustees  of  the  poor  or  the  county  commissioners  are 
prohibited  from  retaining  children  in  the  almshouse  longer  than 
ninety  days,  but  are  to  place  them  with  families  or  in  educa- 
tional institutions  and  children's  homes.  This  last  clause 
makes  the  subsidy  system  possible.  When  placed  with  families, 
children  are  to  be  visited  at  least  once  in  every  six  months,  and 
if  their  welfare  demands  it,  may  be  removed  at  any  time.3 
In  New  Mexico  the  courts  may  commit  children  to  the  asylum 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Santa  Fe.  Children  so  committed 
are  paid  for  by  the  state  at  the  rate  of  ;^io  per  month,  it  being 
provided  that  the  total  amount  spent  in  this  way  in  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  institution  to  find 
family  homes  for  these  wards.  The  probate  judge  is  also  author- 
ized to  find  homes  in  good  families  for  the  dependent  children 
of  his  county.^ 

By  an  act  of  March  31,  1893,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and 
the  county  commissioners  of  New  Hampshire  were  authorized 
to  send  dependent  children  to  private  institutions  upon  such 
terms  as  they  might  agree,  preference  being  given  in  any  case 
to  the  institution  of  the  child's  religious  faith.  The  next  legis- 
lature passed  a  measure,  going  into  effect  July  i,  1895,  prohibit- 
ing the  retention  of  any  children  (except  those  of  unsound 
mind)  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  in  the  almshouse 
longer  than  thirty  days,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  and  the  county  commissioners  to  find  homes  for  them 
in  families.  The  placing  out  was  to  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  state  board  of  charities,  created  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  this  law,  and  all  contracts  entered  into  in 
placing  children  were  to  be  filed  with  it.^     In  1897  this  law  was 

^  Report  of  N.  C.  C.  C,  1894,  p.  126.  ■♦  1116,  1121. 

"Ibid.  3 1-2,  art.  4.  s  Act  of  March  29,  1895. 
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amended  giving  the  state  board  still  greater  power.'  As  the  law 
now  stands,  children  are  not  to  be  retained  in  the  almshouse 
longer  than  sixty  days.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  county  commissioners  to  place  out  any  such 
with  families.  The  agent  of  the  state  board  is  to  visit  all  the 
almshouses  of  the  state,  and  if  any  child  is  found  retained  longer 
than  sixty  days,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  remove  it  and  find  a 
home  for  it.  All  contracts  are  filed  with  the  state  board.  The 
agent  visits  children  placed  out  and  may  remove  any  child  from 
its  home  whenever  its  welfare  may  be  thereby  furthered. 

Connecticut  and  Ohio  place  out  their  dependent  minors, 
using  county  and  "district  homes"  as  temporary  refuges.  In 
Connecticut  each  county,  through  its  county  commissioners,  is  to 
provide  one  or  more  homes  as  temporary  refuges  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen,  other  than  those  "  demented, 
idiotic,  or  suffering  from  incurable  or  contagious  diseases."  The 
towns  are  to  send  their  dependents  to  these  county  homes, 
paying  from  ;Si.50  to  %2  per  week  for  each  child  so  sent.  These 
homes  "shall  not  be  used  as  a  permanent  provision  or  residence 
for  any  child,  but  for  its  temporary  protection  for  so  long  a  time 
only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  placing  of  the  child  in  a  well- 
selected  family  home."  These  refuges  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  composed  of  the  county  commissioners,  a  member  of 
the  state  board  of  charities,  and  a  member  of  the  state  board  of 
health.  Each  board  is  to  appoint  two  agents  (a  man  and  a 
woman)  to  assist  it  in  placing  out  and  visiting  the  children. 
Each  child  is  to  be  visited  at  least  once  every  three  months  and 
may,  when  its  welfare  requires  it,  be  removed  and  placed  again 
in  the  county  home  or  with  another  family.' 

Ohio  has  adopted  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "district 
.system."  3  A  county,  or  two  or  more  counties,  may  establish  and 
maintain  children's  homes,  to  which  all  indigent  children  between 
three  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  imbecile,  idiotic,  or  insane, 

•  Act  of  March  26,  1897.  •3656-3663. 

3 For  a  description  of  this  system  see  "Children's  Homes  in  Ohio,"  by  S.J. 
Hathaway,  Report  of  N.  C.  C.  C,  1890,  p.  208. 
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are  to  be  committed.  The  courts  may  also  commit  minors  who 
are  abused  by  their  parents  or  guardians  to  these  institutions.^ 
The  homes  are  directed  by  bipartisan,  unsalaried  boards  of  four, 
appointed  by  the  county  commissioners.  .The  boards  are 
authorized  to  appoint  agents  to  place  out  such  children  within 
or  without  the  state,  in  the  former  case  reporting  their  action  to 
the  clerk  of  the  township  in  which  the  child  is  placed.  The 
township  clerk  reports  all  cases  to^thc  county  visitors  (of  whom 
there  are  three,  appointed  annually  by  the  probate  court),  who 
are  to  visit  the  child  at  least  once  a  year  and  report  to  the 
institution.  The  township  trustee  is  to  visit  all  such  children 
upon  the  lists  of  the  township  clerk  quarterly  and  report  to  him, 
he  in  turn  reporting  to  the  institution.  Children  not  well  cared 
for  are  to  be  removed. "* 

Until  January  of  the  present  year  the  dependent  children  of 
Indiana  were  cared  for  in  the  "poorhouses"  or  boarded  with 
private  institutions.  The  matrons  of  these  institutions  were  to> 
use  due  diligence  in  finding  family  homes  for  the  children,  and 
were  to  visit  them  when  placed  out.  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
children  were  not  placed  out.  As  a  result  of  the  abuses  of  this, 
subsidy  system  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  board  of  charities.  Children  of  sound  mind, 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  seventeen,  are  not  to  be  retained 
in  the  county  almshouse  longer  than  ten  days.  Each  county  (or 
two  or  more  counties  jointly)  is  to  provide  a  children's  home  or 
make  provision  with  some  institution,  to  which  all  dependent 
children  suitable  for  family  care  are  to  be  sent  by  the  township 
trustees   or    the   county   commissioners.     The    court    may   also 

'  Sec.  945,  Bates'  Annotated  Statutes,  1897,  reads:  "Children  who  are  under  the 
custody  of  parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend,  and  who  by  reason  of  neglect,  abuse,  or 
from  the  moral  depravity,  habitual  drunkenness,  incapacity  or  unwillingness  of  such 
custodian  to  exercise  proper  care  or  discipline  over  them,  are  being  brought  up  to  lead 
idle,  vagrant,  or  criminal  lives,  may,  if  the  trustees  of  the  township  in  which  they  have 
a  legal  settlement,  after  a  careful  and  partial  investigation  of  the  condition  and  facts, 
as  they  exist,  deem  it  manifestly  requisite  for  the  future  welfare  of  such  children,  and 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  society,  be  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
trustees  of  a  county  or  district  children's  home." 

'  930-945,  Bates'  Annot.  Stat. 
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commit  children  abused  or  neglected  by  their  parents  or  brought 
up  in  evil  associations  to  these  homes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
township  trustees  to  report  all  such  children  to  the  court  for 
commitment.  When  committed,  they  become  the  wards  of  the 
trustees  of  the  homes.  These  homes  are  to  be  used  as  temporary 
refuges,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  boards  to  use  due  dili- 
gence in  finding  family  homes  for  children  placed  in  them. 
When  placed  with  families,  the  children  are  to  be  visited  at  least 
once  a  year  and  a  report  made  to  the  county  commissioners. 
The  state  board  of  charities  is  to  appoint  one  or  more  agents  to 
cooperate  with  the  boards  of  the  county  homes  in  finding  family 
homes  for  children  and  in  visiting  such  as  are  placed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  county.  The  agents  may  also  receive  children 
directly  from  the  court  and  the  county  commissioners,  and  find 
homes  for  them.  Each  county  home  is  to  report  monthly  to  the 
state  board  of  charities  and  the  county  commissioners  the  num- 
ber received  during  the  previous  month.* 

Six  states — Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado  —  have  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
''Michigan  system."  In  1875  Michigan  provided  for  a  state 
public  school,  in  which  all  the  dependent  minors  of  sound  mind 
and  body  were  to  find  a  temporary  home  and  school,  and  from 
which  they  were  to  be  placed  out,  their  guardianship  being 
vested  in  the  board  of  control  of  the  state  institution. 

As  Michigan's  law  now  stands,  all  indigent  children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  twelve,  of  sound  mind  and  free  from  bodily 
disease,  are  not  to  be  retained  in  the  almshouse,  but,  if  there  is 
sufficient  room,  sent  to  the  state  public  school.  The  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  are  to  report  all  indigent  minors  to  the 
probate  judge.  The  fact  of  a  child's  dependence  is  established 
by  the  court,  the  parents  of  the  child  being  notified  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  having  the  right  to  appear  in  defense  of  their  rights 
to  the  child.  When  the  fact  of  its  dependence  is  established, 
the  child  is  examined  by  the  county  physician  and,  if  found  to 
be  normal  and  free  from  contagious  disease,  is  then  committed 

•Act  of  February  23,  1897. 
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by  the  court  to  the  state  public  school.  All  rights  of  the  parents 
over  the  child  are  thereby  severed,  all  their  duties  toward  it 
absolved.  The  child,  upon  commitment,  becomes  a  ward  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  institution. 

This  board  of  control  is  composed  of  three  persons  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for 
six  years.  It  is  a  continuous  body,  as  one  member  is  appointed 
each  two  years.  It  has  full  charge  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
education  and  placing  out  of  the  children. 

In  the  school  the  children  are  taught  the  common  branches, 
and  receive  physical  and  moral  training.  Here  they  remain 
until  prepared  for  family  life  and  suitable  homes  can  be  found 
for  them.  If  any  are  not  adapted  to  family  life,  or  if  homes 
cannot  be  found  for  them,  they  are  returned  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  to  be  cared  for  as  other 
dependents. 

The  institution  is  intended  to  be  only  a  school  and  a  tem- 
porary home.  The  board  of  control  is  to  use  due  diligence  in 
placing  its  wards  with  suitable  families.  It  is  to  employ  a  state 
agent  to  find  such  homes  and  to  visit  children  when  placed  in 
them.  This  agent  is  assisted  in  the  work  by  the  county  agents 
of  the  state  board  of  corrections  and  charities. 

The  salary  of  the  state  agent,  the  expenses  and  salaries  of 
the  board  of  control,  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  school  are 
borne  by  the  state. ^ 

Michigan's  law  establishing  a  state  institution  has  been  copied, 
with  some  variations,  by  the  other  states  mentioned  above.  The 
Rhode  Island  state  home  and  school  for  children  receives  those 
between  four  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  declared  to  be 
"vagrant,  neglected,  and  dependent  upon  the  public  for  sup- 
port." The  superintendents  of  the  poor  and  the  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  are  to  report  all  abandoned 
and  neglected  children  and  all  in  the  almshouse  to  the  probate 
court,  whereupon   they  are  committed   to   the  state   home  and 

»  1962-1983,  as  amended  in  1885,  1887,  and  1889.  For  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
law  and  an  account  of  the  system,  see  Mr.  Randall's  article  referred  to  above. 
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school,  as  in  Michigan.  The  board  of  control  becomes  the 
guardian  of  such  children  and  is  to  employ  a  salaried  secretary 
to  place  out  those  it  is  thought  will  be  benefited  thereby,  in 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut.  Those  not  placed 
out  are  retained  in  the  institution  until  eighteen  years  of  age.* 

The  provisions  for  the  Minnesota  state  public  school  for 
dependent  and  neglected  children  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Michigan.  They  differ  from  them  in  that  children  between  two 
and  fourteen  are  admissible,  preference,  however,  being  given 
to  those  under  twelve.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  bring  all  abandoned,  neglected,  idle,  and  vagrant 
children,  those  who  are  in  danger  of  life,  health,  or  morality, 
before  the  probate  judge  for  commitment.  A  state  agent  is 
employed,  who  places  them  with  families  and  visits  them  as 
directed  by  the  board  of  control  for  the  school.'' 

The  Wisconsin  law  differs  from  that  of  Minnesota  chiefly  in 
that  the  ages  of  children  committed  are  from  three  to  fourteen, 
preference  here  again  being  given  to  those  under  twelve.  As 
in  Minnesota,  no  children  of  this  age  and  of  sound  mind  and 
free  from  disease  are  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  alms- 
house.3 

The  Kansas  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  is  an  institution  for 
dependent  and  neglected  children  like  the  state  schools  of  Wis- 
consin and    Minnesota,  soldiers'  orphans  having  a  preference  in 

«  Ch.  87.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  stated  in  sec.  8  thus  :  "  It  is  declared  to 
be  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  provide  for  neglected  and  dependent  children,  not  recog- 
nized as  vicious  or  criminal,  such  influences  as  will  lead  toward  an  honest,  intelligent, 
and  self-supporting  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  state  so  far  as  possible  holding  to 
them  the  parental  relation.  But  if  at  any  time,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  this 
object  can  be  better  attained  by  placing  a  child  in  a  good  family,  they  shall  have  the 
power  to  do  so  on  condition  that  its  education  shall  be  provided  for  by  such  family  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  town  or  city  where  they  may  reside.  The  board  are  hereby 
made  the  legal  guardians  of  all  the  children  who  may  become  inmates  of  the  home 
and  school  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  following  such  children  as  may  be  placed  in 
families  with  watchful  care,  and  of  taking  them  back  to  their  own  immediate  super- 
vision if  at  any  time  they  fail  to  receive  kind  and  proper  treatment  and  a  fair  elemen- 
tary education." 

•350^3520,  as  amended  April  5,  1895. 
'573«. 
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the  order  of  admission.  When  placed  out,  the  children  are  to  be 
visited  by  the  county  superintendents  of  instruction  at  least  twice 
each  year  and  reports  made  to  the  institution.  The  superintend- 
ents receive  their  expenses  and  $3  per  day  for  the  time  spent  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty.' 

In  189$  Colorado  established  a  state  home  "for  children  of 
sound  mind  and  body  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  public  for  support."  The  provisions  for  a  state 
agent,  for  placing  out,  etc.,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in 
the  states  described  above.  Each  child  placed  out  must  be 
visited  quarterly  by  the  county  superintendent,  a  county  com- 
missioner, one  of  the  county  visitors  or  the  state  agent,  and  its 
condition  reported  to  the  state  home.* 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  March  2,  1893,  Montana  estab- 
lished an  orphans'  home  for  the  care  of  orphans,  foundlings,  and 
destitute  children,  which  in  many  respects  is  not  different  from 
the  state  public  schools  described  above.  It  is  primarily  for 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  but  the  board  of  trustees  may 
admit  others  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  Facilities  for  education, 
"literary,  technical,  and  industrial,  as  can  be  made  beneficial  to 

*  6214-6219, 

The  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  this  instititution  statesJts  purpose  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Said  orphans'  home  shall  be  an  institution  to  afford  a  temporary  home  with- 
out charge  for  the  classes  of  children  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  to  provide  them  with 
such  advantages  of  education  and  training   as  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  to  enter 

homes  secured  for  them All  children  with  sound  minds  and  bodies,  who  are 

over  the  age  of  two  years  and  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  who  belong  to  either 
of  the  following  classes,  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  said  home :  First,  any  child 
who  is  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support ;  second,  any  abandoned,  neglected,  or  ill- 
treated  child  whose  condition  is  an  object  of  public  concern,  and  over  whom  the  state 
may  have  power  to  exercise  its  authority  and  extends  its  protection  ;  provided,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  lack  of  room  in  said  institution  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
served  in  the  Union  army  or  navy  during  the  late  rebellion  shall  have  preference  in 
the  order  of  admission." 

'422. 

In  the  supplement  we  find  a  note  reading  as  follows  :  "This  institution  was  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  a  quickened  public  conscience  upon  the  subjects  of  waifs  of  the 
state,  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  child,  and  the 
demonstrated  effect  of  such  institutions  in  decreasing  crime." — Park  vs.  Commissioners 
of  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  22  Colorado. 
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them,"  are  to  be  provided.  The  trustees  may,  at  their  discre- 
tion, find  family  homes  for  them.' 

In  the  two  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  we  find 
the  system  of  boarding  out  children  along  with  placing  out  as 
found  in  the  several  states  just  noticed.  In  Pennsylvania  chil- 
dren of  sound  mind  are  not  to  be  retained  in  the  almshouse 
longer  than  sixty  days.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  to  place  them  in  some  educational  institution  or  home,  or  with 
some  respectable  family.  When  placed  out,  they  are  to  be  visited 
at  least  once  in  six  months  and  reports  made  to  the  overseers 
or  other  persons  having  charge  of  the  poor.*  Counties  are  also 
authorized  to  establish  industrial  homes. ^  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  overseers  have  placed  the  indigent  children  in  the 
care  of  the  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  Society,  by  which  they 
are  boarded  with  families  at  public  expense.  As  a  rule,  the  chil- 
dren are  regularly  adopted  after  a  few  months  and  thus  secure 
permanent  homes. ^ 

Massachusetts  has  **  state  dependent  children  "  and  "  town 
dependent  children."  The  state  charges  are  foundlings  and 
those  without  a  town  settlement.  The  town  charges  are  those 
having  a  town  settlement.  The  state  charges  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity.  Deserted 
and  destitute  infants,  until  three  years  of  age,  are  cared  for  at 
state  expense  (not  to  exceed  $4  per  week)  at  St.  Mary's 
Infant  Asylum,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  state  board,  are 
boarded  with  private  families.  The  non-resident  dependents,  from 
three  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  committed  to  the  state  pri- 
mary school,  from  which  they  may  be  placed  or  boarded  out,  or 
are  boarded  out  directly.  The  expense  incurred  in  boarding 
such  children  is  not  to  exceed  %2  per  week.  These  state 
charges,  when  placed  or  boarded  out,  are  to   be  visited  by  the 

' "  The  trustees  may,  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  any  inmate  would 
l)e  subserved  thereby,  secure  homes  for  any  of  them  in  private  families  upon  such 
terms  as  they  may  agree  upon,  reserving  the  right  to  replace  such  children  in  the 
home  if  they  shall  deem  it  for  their  best  interests." 

»  47,  p.  1020.  '48,  p.  1020. 

«See  Report  0fN.  C.  C.  C,  1894,  P-  «30. 
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state  board.'  The  town  charges  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor.  They  may  send  them  to  some  asylum  to 
be  cared  for  at  public  expense,  or  they  may  find  family  homes 
for  them,  with  or  without  expense.  When  placed  or  boarded 
with  a  family,  children  are  to  be  visited  by  the  overseers  or  an 
agent  at  least  once  every  three  months.^  If  no  local  provision 
has  been  made,  they  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  state 
board.3 

Something  should  also  be  said  of  the  provision  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  1892  a  board  of  children's  guardians  was 
created,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  dependent  children  vested 
in  it.  The  board,  through  its  agents,  is  to  board  children  with 
families  or  with  institutions,  or  secure  their  adoption  or  bind 
them  out,  visiting  each  child  committed  to  its  care  at  least  once 
each  year.'' 

So  much  for  the  provision  made  by  the  several  common- 
wealths for  the  care  of  dependent  children.  There  remain  two 
points  of  which  we  wish  to  speak,  viz.:  the  "boards  of  chil- 
dren's guardians"  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  state  regulation  of  private  institutions  caring 
for  children. 

Frequently  there  is  insufificient  incentive  to  obtain,  or  inade- 
quate provision  for,  the  enforcement  of  a  law  sufficiently  wide 
in  its  scope.  The  board  of  children's  guardians  is  an  institution 
designed  to  obviate  this  difficulty. 

A  measure  providing  for  boards  of  children's  guardians  was 
enacted  in  Indiana  in  1889,  and  amended  and  put  in  its  present 
form  by  the  two  succeeding  legislatures.  It  applies  to  all  coun- 
ties (four  at  present)  having  a  population  of  50,000.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  court  in  these  counties  shall  appoint  a  board  of 
six,  three  men  and  three  women,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take 
charge  of  all  children  abandoned,  neglected,  or  cruelly  treated  ; 
all  children  found  begging,  or  who  arc  idle  or  incorrigible ;  the 
children    of  drunken  and  vicious  parents,  and  all  children  living 

1  Ch.  181  and  ch.  84  of  Supplement.  3  Act  of  April  19,  1888. 

»  3,  ch.  84.  H  Act  of  July  26,  1802. 
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in  evil  associations,  and  to  bring  them  before  the  court  for  trial. 
The  court  may  commit  them  to  this  board,  which  then  furnishes 
them  a  temporary  home,  secures  their  adoption,  binds  them  out, 
or  places  them  with  families.* 

A  similar  board  has  been  provided  for  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Its  powers  and  duties  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Indiana  boards.'  In  both  states  the  mem- 
bers serve  without  pay. 

A  board  of  children's  guardians  was  created  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1892.  It  is  composed  of  nine  members,  each  sex 
being  represented  by  at  least  three.  The  board  is  a  continuous 
body,  three  of  the  members  being  chosen  each  year.  They  are 
chosen  by  the  justices  of  the  police  courts  and  the  judge  of  the 
criminal  court  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  The  work 
of  the  board  is  done  through  agents,  it  having  an  appropriation 
of  not  more  than  $2,400  per  year  for  not  more  than  two  agents. 
The  courts  commit  those  under  sixteen  who  are  destitute,  aban- 
doned, or  vagrant,  or  who  have  vicious  and  drunken  parents,  or 
are  living  in  vicious  and  immoral  associations,  to  this  board, 
which  then  provides  for  them  as  stated  above.3 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  regulating  private  insti- 
tutions caring  for  children,  although  state  supervision  and 
regulation  of  such  is  deemed  highly  important  by  many  with 
experience  in  child-saving  work.*  In  Pennsylvania  "baby 
farms"  are  under  state  regulation.  Such  institutions  must  be 
licensed  by  the  mayor  or  a  magistrate,  and  may  be  visited  and 
inspected  by  the  state  board  of  public  charities.'  In  Maine  no 
children's  home  may  be  incorporated  without  the  certificate  of 
the  probate  judge.**  As  was  seen  above,  the  incorporation  of 
children's  homes  in  New  York  must  be  approved  by  the  state 
board  of  charities.     Michigan   defines  very  clearly  the   powers 

'  Act  of  March  9,  1889,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  March  9, 1891,  and  March  3,  1893. 

•  2008-2013.  '  Act  of  July  26,  1892. 

4  As  to  the  necessity  of  the  state  regulation  of  private  institutions  for  the  care  of 
children  and  the  points  regulation  should  cover,  see  Homer  Folk's  paper,  on  the 
*' State  Supervision  of  Child-saving  Agencies,"  Report  of  N.  C.  C.  C,  1895,  p.  209. 

'  3-5f  P-  »0U.  •  Act  of  1894. 
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and  duties  of  humane  societies  and  societies  caring  for  children, 
and  they  must  report  to  the  legislature,  attorney  general,  or 
secretary  of  state,  whenever  requested.*  All  children  placed 
out  in  Michigan  must  be  visited  by  the  county  agents.  This 
latter  provision  is  also  found  in  Ohio,  where  the  names  of  all 
children  placed  out  must  be  recorded  with  the  township  clerk 
and  visited  by  the  local  visitors  when  the  society  makes  no 
provision  for  their  visitation.^  By  an  act  of  1895,  orphans' 
homes  and  incorporated  societies  in  Wisconsin  must  report  to 
the  state  board  of  control  as  required  by  it. 3  And,  lastly,  in 
Wyoming  the  county  commissioners  may  remove  children  from 
institutions  in  which  they  are  not  well  cared  for,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, declare  such  institutions  to  be  public  nuisances.'^ 

H.  A.  MiLLis. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

•  4583.  3  Ch.  206,  Acts  of  1 895. 

»78oi.  '♦Act  of  1895. 


A  PLEA  AND  PLAN    FOR  A  COOPERATIVE    CHURCH 
PARISH  SYSTEM  IN  CITIES. 

In  the  city  is  centering  a  larger  and  larger  measure  of  the 
necessities  and  opportunities  of  social  service,  because  the  city 
continues  to  be  what  it  has  always  been,  qualitatively,  in  influ- 
ence upon  the  ideals  of  the  state,  and  because  an  enlarging  pro- 
portion of  the  state's  subjects  are  domiciling  themselves  in 
attached  houses. 

In  the  city,  therefore — the  magnetic,  overcrowded,  increasing 
city — social  service  finds  its  fields  white  for  harvest,  and  anyone 
who  knows  his  time  must  confess  that  goodness  is  showing  great 
genius  in  the  multiplicity  of  channels  which  it  is  digging  for 
the  flow  of  streams  of  service.  Settlements,  tax  propagandas, 
labor  bureaus,  colonization  movements,  institutes,  a  host  of 
helpfulnesses  crowd  the  horizon  as  one  tries  to  recount  the  new 
forms  of  altruism's  applications. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  the  church  is  not 
holding  herself  aloof  from  this  generous  humanitarianism. 
Genetically,  of  course,  she  is  the  mother  of  it.  The  genesis  of 
the  social  conscience,  as  Professor  Nash  has  so  magnificently 
proven,  has  been  at  her  altars.  It  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice 
one  who  loves  the  Master  of  Nazareth,  and  who  loves  his  kind, 
to  see  the  new  efflorescence  of  service  to  the  hungry  and  naked, 
the  sick,  the  criminal,  and  the  forlorn. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  primacy  in  altruistic  move- 
ments is  no  longer  conceded  to  the  church  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
perhaps  the  fault  lies,  in  a  measure,  at  her  own  door.  It  is 
charged  against  her  that  the  service  she  most  enjoys  is  her  min- 
istry to  those  who  support  her,  and  that  all  her  extraparochial 
work  is  due  to  a  desire  to  make  a  "statistical  showing"  rather 
than  to  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  This  the  writer  does  not  con- 
cede, for  he  knows  that  much  of  the  altruistic  work   of  the 
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church  is  not  statistically  spectacular,  but  sacramental  in  spirit, 
*'As  unto  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men." 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  so 
long  as  the  church  remains  the  richest  in  material  resources  of 
the  voluntary  forces  of  social  uplift,  and  so  long  as,  in  virtue  of 
what  she  does,  the  state  exempts  her  from  taxation,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  state  has  the  right  to  ask  whether  the  service  she 
renders  is  equal  to  the  favor  shown.  Among  friends  of  the 
church  it  is  only,  therefore,  the  advocate,  fortunately  rare  in 
America,  of  her  divine  right  to  favor  from  the  state  who  will 
not  point  out  the  modes  in  which  she  may  so  improve  her  social 
services  as  to  leave  her  tax-exemption  favor  unquestioned  now 
and  unchangeable  in  years  to  come. 

It  is  such  an  attempt  that  is  made  in  the  present  article. 
Originated  by  the  Holy  One  from  one  of  the  least  cities  of 
Judah,  commissioned  in  Palestine's  largest  city,  her  literature 
christened  with  the  names  of  the  ancient  world's  greatest  cities 
and  city,  her  social  ideal  a  city  let  down  from  heaven,  the 
church  has  opportunity  to  take  the  primacy,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, in  altruistic  movements,  by  the  institution  of  a  cooperative 
parish  system  in  cities. 

The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in  New 
York  City  recently  completed  its  second  house-to-house  inquiry 
into  social  and  religious  conditions  in  New  York.  The  canvass 
embraced  4,800  families.  One  object,  in  the  tabulation  of  the 
material  gathered,  was  to  ascertain  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  religiously  cultural  work  as  at  present  carried  on  in  cities.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  showing  made  by  the  church  is  unsat- 
isfactory. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  church  propert}^  in  the  ward  in 
which  the  canvass  was  carried  on,  in  1896,  was  ^4, 240,000 ;  the 
assessed  valuation  of  school  property  in  the  same  area,  ;^  1,993, - 
000.  Twice  as  much  church  property  as  school  property,  includ- 
ing parochial  schools,  was  exempt  from  taxation. 

Among  the  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
however,  in  that  portion  of  the  city,  there  arc  only  638  children 
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—  306  boys,  332  girls  —  out  of  public  or  private  schools; 
whereas,  of  the  same  ages  there  are  708  children — 376  boys, 
332  girls — out  of  Sunday  schools.  From  three  to  seven  years  of 
age  the  percentage  of  children  out  of  public  schools  is  68.5,  and 
out  of  Sunday  schools  70.2.  With  the  children  of  kindergarten 
age  and  the  children  of  grammar  school  age,  therefore,  the 
state,  through  its  compulsory  education  process,  is  doing  better 
business  than  the  church.  It  must  be  conceded  that  to  the 
church,  rather  than  to  the  public  schools,  the  superior  per- 
centage of  children  of  kindergarten  age  in  kindergartens  may 
be  due ;  for,  in  the  portion  of  the  city  canvassed,  the  kinder- 
gartens under  the  care  of  the  board  of  education  accommo- 
date only  half  of  the  children  attending  kindergartens. 

In  this  same  region  3,709  male  heads  of  households  are  wage- 
earners,  and  only  2,623  of  them  are  church  members.  The  fac- 
tors of  these  totals  do  not  absolutely  correspond,  but  almost  so, 
and  it  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  only  70.7  per  cent,  of  the 
wage-earning  heads  of  households  in  the  region  are  church 
members. 

There  are  twenty-seven  nationalities  in  the  region  canvassed, 
and  when  the  numbers  of  wage-earners  and  church  members  in 
the  various  nationalities  are  studied,  some  very  striking  facts 
appear. 

The  number  of  Irish  church  members  is  larger  than  the 
number  of  Irish  wage-earners,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Canadians  in  the  district.  American  heads  of  households  who 
are  church  members  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
American  fathers,  wage-earners ;  and  the  Scotch,  Austrians, 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Italians  are  all  above  the  percentage  of  the 
entire  district ;  while  the  English,  German,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Nor- 
wegian, Russian,  Bohemian,  and  negro  percentages  are  all  below 
the  average.  Only  45.5  per  cent,  of  German  fathers,  wage-earn- 
ers, are  church  members  ;  and  that  this  is  a  fact  of  large  moment 
to  the  church's  place  among  social  agencies  in  New  York  is  evi- 
dent when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Germans  are  New  York's 
leading  foreign  nationality. 
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There  are  statistics  in  the  material  gathered  which  abun- 
dantly prove  that  —  either  through  its  care  for  the  religious 
culture  of  childhood,  or  through  its  special  claims  to  league 
with  supernatural  forces,  or  through  its  magnificently  devised 
and  executed  parish  system  —  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is 
affecting  the  city  more  successfully  than  any  other  denomina- 
tion. There  are  more  Irish  fathers  church  members  than  wage- 
earners,  and  83.2  per  cent,  of  Canadian  fathers,  wage-earners, 
are  church  members;  whereas  only  56.5  per  cent,  of  English 
wage-earning  fathers  and  45.5  per  cent,  of  German  wage-earning 
fathers  are  church  members.  The  first  two  nationalities  are  pre- 
dominantly Romanist ;  the  last  two  predominantly  Protestant. 

The  church  homes  of  the  church-attending  families  in  the 
district  have  been  specially  counted;  and  whereas  the  2,575 
Roman  Catholic  families  are  all  housed  —  with  the  exception  of 
twenty-two — in  three  churches,  the  872  Protestant  families  claim 
ninety-one  different  church  homes  in  the  city.  Twenty-two 
Baptist  churches  out  of  forty-seven  on  Manhattan  island  are 
attended  by  the  Baptists,  and  these  churches  are  scattered  from 
One  Hundred  and  Fift3^-Sixth  street  to  Waverly  place  —  a  reach 
of  nine  miles,  and  from  Second  avenue  on  the  east  to  Amster- 
dam avenue  on  the  west  —  a  reach  of  over  two  miles.  In  all  other 
Protestant  denominations  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  the 
churches  are  claimed  as  the  church  homes  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  however,  that  20.6  per  cent,  of  the 
pastors  in  New  York  city  are  giving  attention  to  the  church 
families  in  the  district  canvassed,  768  families  out  of  4,800  fam- 
ilies have  no  church  home,  and  1,353  families  have  no  church 
members. 

It  is  evident  that  the  families  without  members  and  places  of 
worship  are  not  Roman  Catholic,  for  97.5*per  cent,  of  the  Irish 
church  families  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  96.4  per  cent,  of  the 
Irish  families  of  the  entire  district  have  a  church  home ;  while 
76.9  per  cent,  of  the  American  church  families  are  Romanist,  and 
82.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  American  families  have  a  church  home  ; 
and   but    57.33   per  cent,  of    the   German   church    families   are 
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Roman  Catholics,  and  only  67.1  per  cent,  of  German  families 
have  a  church  home.  That  is  to  say,  the  nationalities  that  have 
the  highest  Romanist  membership  have  the  highest  church  rela- 
tionship. 

To  put  it  differently,  but  equally  truthfully,  Protestantism  is 
not  holding  the  people  as  compared  with  Roman  Catholicism. 
Three  Roman  Catholic  churches  claim  the  attendance  of  2,553 
out  of  2,575  Roman  Catholic  families ;  106  Protestant  churches 
are  attended  by  867  families  with  church  members,  and  572  fam- 
ilies without  members,  but  there  are  786  Protestant  families  that 
have  neither  members  nor  church  homes. 

Religious  affiliations  in  individual  houses  show  results  similar 
to  the  ense?nble  of  the  district.  In  one  house  containing  fifteen 
families  three  pastors  have  parishioners  in  nine. families,  leaving 
six  families  without  pastors  or  church  homes.  An  adjacent 
dwelling  contains  thirteen  families,  and  four  pastors  visit  seven 
families,  but  there  are  six  other  families,  of  three  other  denom- 
inations, in  that  house,  who  do  not  go  to  any  church.  Scores  of 
houses  among  the  398  dwellings  in  which  the  4,800  families  live 
show  similar  conditions. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Protestantism's  families  are 
not  in  Protestantism's  churches  because  Protestantism's  church 
representatives,  attending  to  the  people  on  their  communion 
and  pew  rolls,  scattered  all  over  the  13,000  acres  of  Manhattan 
island,  have  not  time  or  plan  to  discover  and, recover  the  fam- 
ilies found  on  no  communion  or  pew  roll. 

It  should  be  a  humiliation  to  Protestantism  in  New  York 
that  three  Roman  Catholic  churches  get  at  more  families  in  the 
district  than  do  ninety-five  Protestant  churches,  among  which 
are  three  resident  churches.  It  is  idle  to  ascribe  the  difference  of 
efficiency  in  the  district  to  denominational  tendency,  or  national 
characteristics.  It  is  rather  due  to  the  difference  between  reg- 
imentation and  somnambulism.  "Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain,"  says  Protestantism  ;  and 
she  goes  on  underestimating  human  widc-awakeness  and  gump- 
tion through   her  admirable  reverence   for  divine  grace.     She 
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walketh  in  a  dumb  show  of  saving  the  city  for  herself  or  her 
Lord. 

There  are  three  ways  of  changing  this  situation,  and  increas- 
ing the  social  service  to  the  city  of  Protestantism's  millions  of 
dollars  of  property  exemption.  Two  of  these  plans  have  a  his- 
tory, but  it  is  a  history  of  failure  in  New  York,  and  they  failed 
because  they  were  not  fitted  to  facts. 

One  is  to  give  to  the  neighborhood  churches  that  combine 
to  make  a  house-to-house  canvass  in  any  community  a  list  of  the 
families  which  would  attend  their  respective  churches,  if  attend- 
ing any.  This  plan  is  not  adapted  to  New  York,  because  of 
physical  obstacles.  It  is  statistically  possible,  for  instance,  in 
the  locality  just  canvassed,  that  the  families  assigned  to  the 
weakest  denomination  might,  for  the  most  part,  live  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  tenements,  and  be  scattered  through  more 
tenements  than  the  families  assigned  to  any  other  church.  This 
would  insure  the  failure  of  the  plan.  Moreover,  a  family  living 
on  the  corner  may  move  down  the  block  before  the  church 
representative  comes  along,  and  so  be  missed.  In  any  case  it  is 
certain  that  three  years  hence  there  will  be  practically  a  new 
set  of  tenants  in  the  district's  dwellings.  The  federation's  can- 
vass shows  that  the  average  residence  in  the  New  York  tene- 
ments is  three  years.  The  Roman  church  will  know  her  people 
among  this  new  population,  her  machinery  insures  it;  but  Protes- 
tantism's acquaintance  with  the  population  has  then  to  be  made 
anew.  The  shifting  special  responsibility  which  this  entails 
insures  the  ephemeral  existence  of  any  cooperative  canvass  that 
lapses  into  denominational  care. 

A  more  excellent  way  was  proposed  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  1888,  but  it  too  failed,  and  failed,  as  I  conceive, 
because  too  ideal  and  too  unpractical. 

The  plan  was  that  each  pastor  should  select  one  able  layman 
among  each  hundred  members  of  his  church  to  act  as  a  super- 
visor of  visitation,  and  ten  members  from  each  hundred  mem- 
bers to  act  as  visitors.  In  a  church  of  five  hundred  mem- 
bers there  would  thus  be  five  supervisors,  fifty  visitors ;  in  five 
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churches  of  the  same  strength,  twenty-five  supervisors,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  visitors.  Each  of  these  visitors  was  to  have  charge 
of  ten  families,  and  visit  them  monthly,  that  is  to  say,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  were  to  be  making  friendly  calls  on  half  as 
many  families  as  those  canvassed  in  the  federation's  recent 
study  of  about  twenty-five  blocks  in  New  York  city.  Each 
supervisor  was  to  have  oversight  of  the  work  of  visitors  from 
each  cooperating  church,  intermingling  the  denominations. 

The  super-ideality  of  this  plan  foredoomed  it  to  failure.  The 
congregation  is  rare  in  which  one-tenth  of  the  members  are  able 
or  willing  to  give  themselves  to  such  work,  a  monthly  visit  on 
ten  families.  It  is  a  plan  made  for  a  better  army  than  Gideon's. 
The  spirit  of  social  service  is  stronger  in  the  land  today  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  decade 
will  witness  average  churches  with  the  percentage  of  available 
altruists  needed  to  carry  out  such  a  crusading  calling  plan.  It 
is  too  ideal  also  in  intermingling  denominational  visitors.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  would  seem  to  be  to  induce  the  churches 
to  regard  a  geographical  area  as  a  special  responsibility,  and 
many  a  church  would  undertake  this  if,  as  a  church,  it  were  held 
responsible  for  the  area,  when  it  might  not  be  willing  to  share  the 
responsibility  with  workers  from  other  churches.  Spiritual  life 
is  systole  and  diastole  indeed,  both  organization  and  individual 
discharging  both  organic  functions  at  times,  but  if  the  church  is 
a  divine  organization,  we  must  concede  her  arterialism  and  assume 
that  individuals  are  venous. 

So  far  as  New  York's  needs  are  concerned,  however,  the  plan 
was  subpractical  also.  In  a  tenement  house  of  thirteen  fam- 
ilies, for  instance,  it  would  be  absurd  to  leave  the  three  families 
immediately  under  the  roof  to  visitor  B  after  visitor  A  had 
already  reached  the  fourth  floor.  Visitor  B,  unless  an  extraor- 
dinary altruist  and  stair-sealer,  would  very  soon  overture  visitor 
A  to  annex  the  attic.  Would  visitor  A  be  willing  so  to  extend 
exhausting  work  ?  Should  the  extension  not  be  made  in  order 
to  give  unity  to  the  work  in  that  dwelling  in  matters  sanitary 
and  social  ?    In  a  dwelling  with  twenty  families,  if  one  of  visitor 
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A's  families  moved  from  the  first  floor  to  the  fifth  —  and  there 
have  been  sociological  '•  anti-basement "  clubs  in  New  York 
city — would  it  not  be  better  to  have  visitor  A  continue  the 
friendly  visiting,  when  acquaintance  was  just  forming  into  friend- 
ship, than  to  have  visitor  B  make  a  beginning  ?  One-tenth  of 
New  York's  Protestant  church  members,  in  1890,  that  is,  17,000 
people,  could  not  visit,  at  ten  families  apiece,  that  is,  170,000 
families,  all  of  New  York's  families  of  that  year,  which  were 
312,866  in  number.  In  these  and  other  regards  the  Chickering 
Hall  plan  was  subpractical  for  New  York,  and  its  practical 
elements  must  be  inductively  adapted  wherever  its  ideality  per- 
mits it  to  be  adopted.  Its  superiority  over  the  first  plan  is 
unquestioned,  however,  in  that  it  approaches  a  geographical 
parish  system,  and  combines  the  Protestant  congregations  in 
visitation. 

The  third  plan  is  yet  to  make  its  history,  and  if  it  succeeds 
it  will  be  another  instance  of  the  evolutionary  order  of  social 
progress.  If  it  fails,  or  is  submitted  to  modifications  before  it 
is  fitted  to  survive,  none  who  have  been  concerned  in  formulat- 
ing it  will  deny  that  God  is  in  his  world  or  in  his  church.  All 
that  they  will  say  is  that  he  is  in  his  church  as  he  is  in  his 
world. 

The  plan  is,  first  of  all,  to  induce  the  churches  and  charities 
of  a  region  to  make  a  house-to-house  study  of  educational, 
evangelical,  economic,  and  other  conditions.  The  minuteness 
and  extent  of  this  inquiry  will  vary  in  different  cities.  The 
territory  covered  will  vary.  In  New  York  it  has  embraced,  so 
far,  two  regions,  one  as  large  as  Utica,  the  other  as  large  as 
Schenectady.  In  Schenectady  a  subregion  as  large  as  Fonda 
might  sufifice. 

The  result  of  such  a  study,  which  should  be  conducted  by 
someone  who  has  a  measure  of  sociological  training,  will,  it  is 
felt,  show,  everywhere  in  America,  a  sadder  state  of  social 
affairs  than  the  Christian  community  knew  to  prevail.  Out  of 
this  knowledge,  if  the  situation  is  severely  discouraging,  the 
desire   for  cooperation  in   care  will  arise.     When  the  Persians 
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were  heading  for  Marathon,  the  Hellenic  tribes  got  together  and 
fought  together  against  the  invader.  Christianity's  warm  heart 
will  say  to  her  cool  head,  when  she  sees  that  her  alms  and 
uplift  must  be  with  both  left  hand  and  right  hand:  "Head, 
you  must  direct  this  business  for  me,  or  I  shall  fail  in  meeting 
this  need.  The  Master  himself  did  not  feed  the  multitude  by 
Galilee  as  a  mob.  He  divided  the  five  thousand  into  com- 
panies, and  gave  each  of  the  twelve  his  sections  to  care  for. 
And  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled,  no  one  was  overlooked. 
And  they  gathered  up  twelve  baskets  of  fragments,  a  basket  for 
each  disciple,  more  food  than  they  started  with.  Head,  this 
need  is  so  great  that  some  hungry  one  is  sure  to  be  underfed, 
and  some  greedy  one  is  sure  to  be  overfed,  unless  there  is 
method."  And  when  Christianity  talks  in  this  strain,  it  will  not 
indicate  a  cooling  heart,  but  a  glowing  one,  one  that  responds 
to  the  Redeemer's  desire,  and 

"mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
Will  make  one  music  as  before." 

The  method  of  permanent  cooperation,  like  the  character  of 
the  canvass,  will  vary  with  locality.  But  a  geographical  area, 
assigned  to  a  church,  as  a  permanent  special  parish,  is  the  unit 
idea.  An  area  rather  than  a  lot  of  families,  because  that  area 
will  be  permanently  occupied  with  homes.  They  may  not  be  the 
same  homes;  there  may  be  more  or  fewer.  In  New  York,  alas  ! 
one  must  think  there  will  usually  be  more.  The  assignment  to 
a  church  rather  than  to  a  supervisor  with  varying  visitors : 

1.  Because  this  permits  the  best  permanent  portraiture  of  each  fraction  of 
the  area  over  which  codperation  extends,  each  fraction  being  viewed  by  one 
supervising  eye. 

2.  Because  a  church  can  thus  employ  its  energies  in  any  way  its  minister 
and  members  have  the  genius  and  grace  to  devise  and  execute.  Emulation  is 
thus  conserved,  codperation  is  not  endangered. 

3.  Because  it  involves  the  minimum  of  work,  which  is  a  Christian  and  not  a 
Satanic  reason. 

4.  Because  it  permits  important  social  work  to  be  done  in  addition  to 
purely  religious  work,  as  in  the  church  district  plan  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
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tion  Society  of  Buffalo,  by  which  the  destitute  in  specific  districts  are  cared 
for  by  the  churches  to  which  these  districts  are  assigned. 

5.  Because  it  is  the  voluntary  revival  of  a  plan  which  was  successful  when 
compulsory,  viz.,  in  the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 

6.  Because  in  many  places  individual  parishes  are  now  carrying  on  special 
work  in  this  way,  in  addition  to  their  ministry  to  those  who  support  them,  e.g., 
Grace  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  and  whenever  cooperation  is  instituted, 
this  individual  work  can  be  continued  in  boundary  and  coordinated  with 
outside  agencies  without  disturbance. 

Given,  then,  a  block  or  two  blocks  to  be  the  special  geo- 
graphical area  assigned  a  cooperating  church,  what  is  the 
cooperative  duty  and  what  the  special  duty  of  that  church  ? 
The  special  duty  will  vary  according  to  the  traditions  and 
social  attitudes  of  the  denominations  and  churches  concerned ; 
the  cooperative  duty  will  vary  in  the  cities  of  the  land  and  in 
different  sections  of  the  same  city,  but  the  following  concerns 
of  a  cooperative  parish  system  in  New  York  city  may  serve  for 
guidance  elsewhere : 

I.  Acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  church  with  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  dwellings  in  assigned  blocks.  In  one 
block  recently  canvassed  in  New  York  city,  containing  3,580 
people,  there  are  only  fifty-nine  dwellings.  As  work  is  at 
present  carried  on  in  New  York,  no  altruistic  agency  entering 
any  of  these  dwellings  has  an  accurate  idea  concerning  them. 
A  pastor  who  visits  people  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  air  is 
vitiated  by  street  odors,  may  think  the  house  unsanitary,  and 
libel  the  dwelling  by  this  hastily  formed  conclusion.  A  pastor 
who  visits  on  the  fifth  floor  may  think  the  house  healthy,  and 
over-compliment  the  sanitary  condition.  When,  however,  a 
church's  visitor  goes  through  a  whole  dwelling,  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  fifth,  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  condition  can  be 
made,  and,  in  the  cooperative  parish  plan  in  New  York,  is  to  be 
made.  All  dwellings  that  are  below  the  legal  standard  are  to 
be  listed,  and  the  cooperating  churches,  through  someone 
appointed  in  the  matter,  will  communicate  directly  with  the 
board  of  health  when  the  law  is  violated. 
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2.  The  cooperating  churches  will  become  agents  to  extend 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools.  For  this  reason  they  will 
enter  homes  where  the  families  already  have  a  church  home. 
They  will  inquire  whether  the  children  are  attending  school  as 
the  law  suggests.  If  not,  they  will  urge  compliance  with  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  children,  and  if  compliance  is  impossible  for 
economic  reasons,  communication  will  be  had  with  the  charities 
of  the  city  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  cases. 

3.  Cooperating  churches  will  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Sunday  school  throughout  the  district.  If  children  are  not  in 
Sunday  school,  their  attendance  at  some  Sunday  school  of  the 
locality  will  be  urged.  The  visitation  being  cooperative,  an 
invitation  can  be  extended  in  the  name  of  all  the  Sunday  schools 
in  the  locality.  The  state  has  its  attendance  officers  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  all  children  of  legal  public  school  age ;  the 
church,  through  a  cooperative  parish  system,  will  have  its 
attendance  officers  to  invite  the  children  in  every  assigned  area 
to  avail  themselves  of  ethical  and  spiritual  education.  It  is  only 
through  some  such  plan  as  this  that  the  church  can  hope  to  do 
as  good  a  business  in  education  as  the  state. 

4.  The  cooperating  churches  will  urge  families  to  avail 
themselves  of  neighborhood  libraries,  industrial  classes — such 
as  cooking  classes,  sewing  schools,  etc. —  and  the  penny  provi- 
dent banks.  The  churches  should  be  familiar  with  the  plans 
for  evening  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  and  acquaint  the  peo- 
ple with  them.  Every  agency  of  social  uplift  in  the  immediate 
locality  should  be  known  to  the  churches  that  enter  into  a  coop- 
erative parish  plan,  and  should  be  brought  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  families.  The  agencies  that  afford  relief  should  not  be 
advertised  from  house  to  house,  for  this  would  undoubtedly 
create  extra  pauperism.  Far  from  increasing  the  pauperism  of 
their  special  parishes,  cooperating  churches  should  endeavor  to 
diminish  it  by  interchanging  a  listof  their  beneficiaries  and  com- 
municating with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  if  they  dis- 
cover duplication  of  alms.  The  ••  statistical  showing  "  weakness 
of  churches  is  still  sometimes  apparent  in  the  records  of  their 
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eleemosynary  work,  despite  the  check  on  hurtful  charity  by  the 
creation  of  charity  organization  societies. 

5.  The  churches  will,  of  course,  endeavor  to  connect  each 
family  with  a  church  home.  If  a  visiting  church  finds  a  family 
with  no  denominational  preference,  it,  of  course,  will  be  its 
privilege  and  duty  to  connect  that  family  with  itself.  If  it 
finds,  however,  families  unattached,  with  a  denominational 
tendency,  it  will  equally  be  its  duty  to  direct  that  family  toward 
a  church  of  its  denomination  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  assembly  districts  of  New 
York  work  of  the  above  nature  has  already  been  commenced, 
and,  in  order  to  help  the  cooperating  churches  in  that  locality  — 
a  subfederation  called  Auxiliary  "A  " — the  federation  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  has  published  a  calendar,  giving  full 
information  concerning  the  tenement-house  laws  ;  the  public 
schools,  with  their  evening  branches;  the  libraries;  the 
museums ;  the  penny  provident  banks ;  the  day  nurseries  ;  the 
churches,  with  their  guilds  and  clubs,  throughout  the  entire 
district.  Copies  of  this  calendar  have  been  placed  in  every  one 
of  the  20,000  families  included  in  the  area.  The  federation 
provided  some  special  leaves  in  this  calendar  for  foreigners, 
written  and  printed,  of  course,  in  their  own  language.  The  main 
idea  was  to  give  information  and  invitation,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  concerning  every  uplifting  agency  supported  by  taxation 
and  every  uplifting  agency  carried  on  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  church  and  charitable  people.  The  nineteenth  and 
twenty-first  assembly  districts  will  be  similarly  organized  within 
a  month  —  a  total  population  of  200,000. 

The  churches  that  have  entered  into  this  cooperative  parish 
system  have  special  committees,  whose  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
neighborhood  so  as  to  increase  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that 
the  church  is  there,  not  to  be  served  by  the  people,  but  to  serve 
them.  For  instance,  the  committee  on  parks  recently  circulated 
a  petition,  signed  by  every  one  of  the  pastors  in  the  area,  asking 
the  city  authorities  to  locate  a  small  park  in  the  region.  When 
the  park  is  actually  opened,  it  cannot  but  advertise  throughout 
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the  whole  neighborhood  the  fact  that  the  church  is  interested 
in  the  people's  physical  well-being.  There  is  a  committee  on 
public  schools  which  will  undoubtedly  urge  the  extension  to  the 
locality  of  the  kindergarten  system  of  the  city.  Similarly, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  various  localities  of  New  York, 
and  of  other  cities  in  which  such  a  cooperative  parish  system  is 
instituted,  the  churches  should  have  their  committees  on  various 
social  interests,  and  a  regular  meeting  of  the  church  representa- 
tives should  discuss  methods  of  work  as  adapted,  not  to  the 
Christian  world  in  general,  but  to  that  particular  locality. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  desultory,  however  beneficial,  work 
now  carried  on  by  the  Protestant  churches  in  cities,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in  New  York  City  pro- 
poses to  add  a  definite,  special,  evangelical  and  sociological 
work. 

It  is  useless  for  Protestantism  to  attempt  to  institute  a  parish 
system  along  the  lines  of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  system 
threatens  with  excommunication  anyone  living  within  definite 
parish  limits  who  attends  a  church  without  them.  Quantities  of 
Roman  Catholics  hire  pews  across  the  parish  boundary  lines. 
The  parish  plan  for  which  the  writer  pleads  does  not  contemplate 
the  limitation  of  the  attendance  of  the  people  of  any  Protestant 
denomination  to  a  Protestant  church  of  that  especial  neighbor- 
hood. Individuation  is  one  of  the  best  outcomes  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  it  cannot  be  conserved  by  forcing  a  man  with  a  Doric 
soul  to  worship  in  a  Gothic  church,  or  a  man  with  a  mystical 
temperament  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  a  preacher  preaching 
always  from  the  book  of  Numbers.  If,  however,  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  minister  to  those  who  support  her  is  conceded  and 
conserved,  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  a  ministry  to  the  city  and 
to  humanity  —  a  common  duty  of  Doric  and  Gothic  churches  — 
be  conjointly  carried  on  ?  If  the  consequence  of  ministry  to 
individuals,  without  ministry  to  neighborhood,  is  such  a  statistical 
showing  as  the  recent  canvass  of  the  federation  shows  in  New 
York,  can  a  better  plan  than  a  codperative  parish    system  be 
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devised  to  restore  to  the  church  her  primacy  in  altruistic  work  ? 
Church  property  erected  on  land  which  might  be  the  site  of 
homes  and  mills  and  stores,  exempted  from  taxation,  is  not  doing 
its  duty  to  the  locality  in  which  it  stands  if  its  ministry  is  scat- 
tered all  over  the  city,  without  specially  serving  its  geograph- 
ical neighborhood.  Downtown  churches  in  abundance  in  New 
York  have  moved  uptown  simply  because  they  have  been  car- 
ried on  to  minister  to  the  people  supporting  them.  There  is 
just  as  much  ground  for  a  graduated  church  tax  —  graduated  in 
proportion  to  the  social  service  it  renders  —  as  for  a  graduated 
income  or  inheritance  tax. 

Walter  Laidlaw. 
New  York. 


SOCIAL  CONTROL.     XIIL 

THE   SYSTEM    OF   SOCIAL    CONTROL. 

L 

If  a  number  of  institutions  that  mutually  determine  each 
other  may  be  said  to  form  a  system,  then  we  may  properly  speak 
of  "the  system  of  social  control."  Certainly  there  is  a  division 
of  labor  tending  to  assign  to  each  form  of  control  that  work  for 
which  it  is  best  fitted.  Law  concerns  itself  with  that  undesirable 
conduct  which  is  at  once  important  and  capable  of  clear  defini- 
tion. Central  positive  qualities  —  courage  or  veracity  in  man, 
chastity  in  woman — are  taken  in  charge  by  the  sense  of  honor 
or  self-respect.  The  religious  sanction  is  ordinarily  reserved 
for  those  acts  and  abstinences  requiring  the  utmost  backing. 
Religion  mounts  guard  over  the  ancient,  unvarying  fundamentals 
of  group  life,  but  deals  little  with  the  temporary  adjustments 
required  from  time  to  time.  The  taking  of  life  or  property, 
adultery,  unfilial  conduct,  and  false  swearing  encounter  its  full 
force ;  but  not  adulteration,  stock  gambling,  or  corporation  frauds. 
In  code  as  in  ritual  and  belief  religion  betrays  its  archaic  character. 

In  morals  as  well  as  in  microscopes  we  have  a  major  and  a 
minor  adjusting  apparatus.  In  adaptability  public  opinion  stands 
at  one  end  of  a  series  of  which  religion  is  the  other  extreme.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  a  gradation  in  the  nature  of  the  sanction. 
Public  opinion  bans  many  things  not  unlawful,  law  may  require 
much  more  than  self-respect,  and  self-respect  may  be  wounded 
by  that  which  is  not  regarded  as  sinful.  But  the  universality  of 
the  sanction  grows  as  the  scope  of  prohibition  narrows.  In  the 
first  case  the  offender  encounters  the  public  here  and  now,  in 
the  second  the  crystallized  disapproval  of  society,  in  the  third 
the  opinion  of  generations  of  men  who  have  conspired  to  frame 
a  standard  or  ideal,  and  in  the  last  case  the  frown  of  the  Ruler 

of  the  Universe. 
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The  champions  of  each  detail  of  regulation  strive,  therefore, 
to  get  these  successive  sanctions  behind  their  commandments. 
The  opponents  of  drinking,  dancing,  divorce,  usury,  horseracing, 
dueling,  speculation,  or  prize  fighting,  strive  to  make  the  practices 
first  blameworthy,  then  unlawful,  then  shameful,  and  finally  sin- 
ful. But  this  massing  of  sanctions  is  very  naturally  resisted. 
The  attempt  to  get  God  against  a  new  vice,  such  as  liquor  selling, 
always  encounters  fierce  opposition  from  those  who  find  them- 
selves suddenly  shut  out  from  the  odor  of  sanctity.  New  moral 
tests,  like  new  party  tests,  endanger  ground  already  won,  and  so 
imperil  the  sanctions  for  the  major  virtues.  It  is  not  well, 
therefore,  to  associate  loss  of  honor  with  white  lies  or  the  Divine 
Displeasure  with  card  playing.  Sympathy,  religious  sentiment, 
self-respect,  sense  of  duty,  fear,  regard  for  public  opinion, 
enlightened  self-interest — each  has  its  place  and  its  task,  and  no 
one  motive  should  be  overworked. 

The  community  draws  no  firm  line  between  what  offends  it 
and  what  harms  it.  The  ideals  held  up  for  imitation  include 
table  manners  as  well  as  honesty.  Public  disapproval  must  be 
faced  by  the  non-conforming  freethinker  or  dress-reformer  as 
well  as  the  swindler  and  the  traitor.  Religion  claims  its  holy 
days  and  its  fasts  as  well  as  just  dealings.  At  times  even  the 
law  becomes  the  instrument  of  a  tyrannous  majority.  Codes, 
standards,  and  moral  distinctions  have  crystallized  out  of  col- 
lective feeling,  and  they  will  not  draw  a  sharp  line  between  pub- 
lic and  private  conduct  unless  collective  feeling  concerns  itself 
exclusively  with  the  collective  interest.  But  this  never  occurs. 
The  common  resentment  is  never  warden  merely  of  the  common 
welfare,  but  busies  itself  with  sacrilege,  profanity,  sodomy,  or 
cruelty  to  animals.  It  is  thus  that  society  comes  to  put  its 
sanction  behind  the  rules  of  private  living,  and  even  behind 
useless  injunctions. 

The  margin  of  social  control  is  a  fluctuating  margin.  Just  as 
law  is  always  dying  at  some  points  and  growing  at  others,  so  the 
requirements  of  public  opinion  or  religion  are  ever  changing. 
Society,  while   relinquishing  its  control   over  a  man's  Sundays, 
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his  church  connections,  his  clothes,  and  his  expletives,  is  just 
beginning  to  regulate  his  treatment  of  his  children,  his  drinking 
habits,  and  his  expenditure  on  elections.  The  running  of  a 
scientific  frontier  between  the  individual  and  society  is  the  joint 
task  of  two  contrasted  types  of  thought.  The  eighteenth-century 
philosophy,  ardent  for  the  individual,  sought  to  draw  about  each 
man  the  largest  possible  inviolable  circle.  On  all  laws,  restraints, 
moral  requirements,  and  duties  needlessly  invading  this  circle, 
it  has  kept  up  a  steady  fire  of  criticism  and  remonstrance. 
Nineteenth-century  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced  that  if 
there  be  no  God,  King,  State,  Moral  Order,  or  Scheme  of  Things 
to  serve  as  fountain  head  of  obligations,  there  is  at  least  a  Social 
Interest,  has  been  diligent  to  show  all  hidden  and  unsuspected  ways 
in  which  the  interest  of  many  is  harmed  by  this  or  that  exercise 
of  power.  Consequently  it  has  become  sponsor  for  a  multitude 
of  new  commandments  and  duties.  These  two  tendencies  have 
not  resulted  in  deadlock,  as  some  imagine,  but  in  a  thorough 
overhauling  and  testing  of  every  detail  of  restraint  which  will 
result,  let  us  hope,  in  giving  us  the  most  welfare  for  the  least 
abridgment  of  liberty. 

Changes  in  knowledge,  in  degree  of  civilization,  and  in  the 
character  of  social  requirements  cause  a  method  of  control  to 
wax  or  wane  from  age  to  age.  We  might  compare  the  social 
order  to  a  viaduct  across  some  wooded  ravine  in  the  Sierras 
which  rests  part  of  its  weight  on  timbers  that  decay  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  part  on  living  tree  trunks  which  constantly 
gain  in  strength.  Or  we  might  liken  it  to  a  bridge  resting  on 
piers  built,  some  of  stone  which  crumbles  in  time,  and  some  of 
stone  which  hardens  with  long  exposure  to  the  air.  No  doubt 
etiquette  and  ceremony  have  done  their  best  work.  The  seer  of 
visions  and  dreamer  of  dreams  has  had  his  day.  The  hero  will 
never  again  be  the  pivot  of  order.  The  reign  of  custom  with  its 
vague  terrors  is  about  over.  The  assizes  of  Osiris,  Rhadaman- 
thus,  God,  or  Allah,  with  their  books  of  record,  inquisitions,  and 
judgments,  will  hardly  dominate  the  imagination  in  the  days  to 
come.     The  reputed  dispensations  of  Providence  will  less  and 
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less  affect  conduct.  A  Active  blood  kinship  cannot  bind  men 
into  the  national  groups  of  today.  So  public  action  in  the  form 
of  mob,  ban,  or  boycott  is  justly  regarded  as  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism. 

On  the  other  hand,  instruction  as  to  the  consequences  of 
actions,  with  a  view  to  enlisting  an  enlightened  self-interest  in 
support  of  all  the  conduct  it  is  competent  to  sanction,  will  meet 
with  universal  approval  in  an  age  of  public  education  ;  and  the 
passiveness  of  the  average  mind  will  make  it  safe  to  work  into 
such  moral  instruction  certain  convenient  illusions  and  fallacies 
which  it  is  nobody's  interest  to  denounce.  Suggestion,  that 
little  understood  instrument,  will  no  doubt  be  found  increasingly 
helpful  in  establishing  moral  imperatives  in  the  young.  But  it 
will  render  its  greatest  service  in  shaping  in  youth  those  feelings 
of  admiration  or  loathing  that  determine  the  ruling  ideals  of 
character,  and  in  influencing  those  imputations  of  worth  which 
enable  society  to  impose  upon  the  individual  its  own  valuations 
of  life's  activities  and  experiences.  And  society  will  further  the 
work  by  cutting  with  cameo-like  clearness  the  types  of  character 
it  chooses  to  commend,  and  by  settling  ever  more  firmly,  in  tra- 
dition and  convention,  the  values  it  seeks  to  impose.  But  from 
social  art  we  have  the  most  to  look  for.  I  would  place  it  next 
to  religion  in  power  to  transform  the  brute  into  the  angel.  Art 
is  one  of  the  few  moral  instruments  which,  instead  of  being 
blunted  by  the  vast  changes  in  opinion,  have  gained  edge  and 
sweep  by  these  very  changes.  So  far  as  eye  can  pierce  the 
future,  there  is  nothing  to  limit  or  discredit  it.  The  sympathies 
it  fosters  do  not,  it  is  true,  establish  norms  and  duties ;  but  they 
lift  that  plane  of  general  sentiment  out  of  which  imperatives  and 
obligations  arise.  If  there  is  anyone  in  this  age  who  does  the 
work  of  the  Isaiahs  and  Amoses  of  old,  it  is  an  Ibsen,  a  Tolstoi, 
a  Victor  Hugo,  or  a  Thomas  Hardy. 

II. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  there  will  be  less  need  in  the 
future  for  society  to  dominate  the  souls  of  its  members.    On  the 
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contrary,  we  may  expect  the  more  far-reaching  and  pervasive 
means  of  control,  such  as  suggestion,  ideals,  and  social  valua- 
tions, to  be  used  in  the  twentieth  century  much  more  freely  and 
consciously  than  they  now  are.  The  ground  for  such  belief  is 
the  visible  disruption  of  the  community  and  the  rise  of  society  as 
claimant  of  all  allegiances  and  object  of  all  duties.  So  far  as 
community  extends  people  naturally  keep  themselves  orderly, 
and  there  is  no  call  to  put  them  under  the  yoke  of  an  elaborate 
discipline.  The  sense  of  a  common  life  that  grows  up  in  the 
family,  the  kindred,  the  neighborhood,  the  circle  of  companions, 
or  the  band  of  comrades,  leads  relatives,  neighbors  and  mates 
to  love  and  understand  one  another,  to  yield  one  to  another,  and 
to  observe  those  forbearances  and  offices  that  make  associate 
life  a  success.  To  people  abiding  in  such  natural  relations  the 
apparatus  of  control  appears  as  an  impediment  and  an  imperti- 
nence. The  reaction  of  man  against  man  and  a  kind  of  recipro- 
cal constraint  will,  of  course,  show  itself  among  kinsmen  and 
neighbors ;  but  of  control,  formal  and  organized,  there  will  be 
little  sign. 

Now  these  natural  bonds  are  ceasing  to  bind  men  as  men  must 
be  bound  in  the  aggregates  of  today.  Kinship  has  lost  its 
sacred  significance  and  binding  force.  Social  erosion  has 
reduced  the  family  to  parents  and  young.  Marriage  has  become 
a  contract,  terminable  almost  at  pleasure.  Nearness  of  dwelling 
means  little  in  the  country  and  nothing  in  the  town.  To  the 
intimacy  of  the  country-side  succeeds  the  **  multitudinous  deso- 
lation" of  the  city.  The  workingman  has  become  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage. Touch-and-go  acquaintanceship  takes  the  place  of  those 
lasting  attachments  that  form  between  neighbors  who  have 
lived,  labored  and  holidayed  together. 

It  is  true  that  while  the  local  group  dissolves  new  forms  of 
union  arise.  Friendship  is  freer,  and  hence  firmer,  and  there  are 
bonds  of  fellowship  growing  up  between  co-religionists,  fellow- 
craftsmen,  or  people  of  the  same  social  class.  But  these  forms 
of  social  feeling  repose  not  on  blood  or  nearness  or  intercourse, 
but  on   personal   preference.     They  are    after  the    manner   of 
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friendship  which  implies  freedom  and  choice.  The  new  forms 
of  spontaneous  association,  as  they  imply  a  preference  of  some 
over  others,  do  not  embrace  all  those  of  a  given  place,  or  who 
have  dealings  one  with  another.  Consequently  they  do  not 
foster  that  community  spirit  which  is  the  natural  support  of 
restraints  and  duties.  We  dare  not  establish  obligation  upon 
one  of  these  special  feelings ;  for  the  circle  of  obligation  must 
be  as  wide  as  the  circle  of  contacts,  else  order  fails  and  the 
community  perishes  of  partisanship  or  class  feeling  or  religious 
hatreds. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  sympathy  has  gained  in  range  and 
that  there  is  now  a  civic,  national,  or  racial  community  binding 
men  into  groups  much  larger  than  the  Semitic  **  tribe,"  the  Greek 
"city,"  the  Teutonic  "kindred,"  the  mediaeval  "town,"  or  the 
New  World  "settlement."  But  these  new  communities  are  not 
tissues  formed  of  the  interlacing  tendrils  of  individual  lives. 
They  are  born  of  effort  and  maintained  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
means.  Civic  pride  and  public  spirit  are  often  hothouse  plants, 
and  we  see  patriotism,  the  specific  bond  of  the  national  commu- 
nity, openly  fostered  by  art,  ceremony,  ideal,  and  symbol.  We 
must  face  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  commu?iity,  undermined  by 
the  stream  of  change,  has  caved  in  carrying  with  it  part  of  the 
foundations  of  order.  While  not  overlooking  that  growth  of 
intelligence  which,  by  enabling  us  to  comprehend  large  bodies 
of  people  at  a  distance,  invites  fellowship  to  overleap  the  limits 
of  personal  contact,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  are  relying  on 
artificial  rather  than  natural  supports  to  bear  the  increasing 
weight  of  our  social  order,  and  that  a  return  to  a  natural  basis  of 
social  partnership  seems  about  as  unlikely  as  a  return  to  natural 
food  or  natural  locomotion. 

The  reader  may  shudder  at  the  thought  of  modern  society 
precariously  rearing  its  huge  bulk  above  the  devouring  waves  of 
selfishness  like  a  Venice  built  on  piles.  But  it  is  perhaps  no 
worse  than  man's  depending  on  cultivated  instead  of  wild  fruits, 
or  removing  the  seats  of  his  civilization  to  climates  where  only 
artificial  heat  can  keep  alive  through  the  winter.     So  long  as 
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there  is  bread  and  coal  enough,  what  matters  our  dependence  on 
art !  And  so  long  as  society  can  stamp  its  standards  and  values 
on  its  members,  what  matters  our  dependence  on  forms  of  con- 
trol! 

Not  that  the  future  is  secure.  The  crash  may  yet  come 
through  the  strife  of  classes,  each  unable  to  master  the  others 
by  means  of  those  influences  that  subdue  the  individual.  But 
if  it  comes,  it  will  be  due  to  the  mal-distribution  of  wealth 
effected  by  new,  blind,  economic  forces  we  have  not  learned  to 
regulate,  and  will  no  more  discredit  the  policy  of  social  control 
than  the  failure  of  the  mountain  reservoir  discredits  irrigation. 

III. 

From  the  recorded  social  experience  of  five  thousand  years 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  draw  true  criteria  for  judging  a  method 
of  control.  Even  our  brief  reconnoissance  enables  us  to  declare 
that  the  marks  of 'a  good  disciplinary  agent  include  the  follow- 
ing : 

EcoTwmy. —  On  this  principle  a  method  that  molds  character 
is  superior  to  one  that  deals  merely  with  conduct,  the  symptom 
or  index  of  character.  A  roundabout  way,  such  as  the  impart- 
ing of  social  valuations,  is  preferable  to  the  direct  method  of 
playing  upon  hopes  and  fears.  A  far-sighted  policy,  such  as  the 
training  of  the  young,  excels  the  summary  regulation  of  the 
adult.  In  the  concrete  these  maxims  mean  that  the  priest  is 
often  cheaper  than  the  policeman,  the  school  costs  less  than  the 
prison,  and  the  Sunday  school  saves  at  Botany  Bay.  And 
accordingly  we  can  recommend  the  salutation  of  the  flag  in  the 
army  to  the  court  martial,  prefer  a  little  reform  school  for  the 
boy  to  much  jail  for  the  man,  and  declare  it  better  to  reform  the 
offender,  once  we  have  him,  than  to  catch  and  convict  him  again. 

Intuardness. — Sanction  operates  only  so  long  as  it  is  sure. 
Let  witnesses  be  wanting  or  authority  weak,  and  the  ill  will 
issues  in  deed.  Consequently  the  control  of  the  will  by  sugges- 
tion is  to  be  preferred  to  control  of  the  will  by  hopes  and  fears ; 
and  a  flank  movement  aiming  to  influence  feelings  and  judg- 
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ments  is  better  tactics  than  a  direct  assault  on  the  volitions. 
The  lodgment  of  a  social  ideal  in  the  soul's  inner  citadel  gives 
a  steadier  ascendency  than  assemblage,  festival,  public  worship, 
or  ceremony  at  stated  occasions.  An  impression  upon  the  judg- 
ment is  worth  more  than  an  effervescent  sentiment,  such  as  is 
evoked  by  music.  But  moral  precepts  that  seduce  the  judgment 
by  masquerading  as  worldly  wisdom  may  not  always  be  relied 
on  either.  They  bind  a  man  in  so  far  as  his  choices  are  ruled 
by  rational  considerations ;  but  plays  and  tales  will  never  tire  of 
showing  the  pet  maxims  of  reasonable  conduct  swept  aside  by 
imperious  instincts,  passions,  and  emotions. 

The  best  guarantee  of  a  stable  control  from  within  is  some- 
thing that  will  reach  at  once  sentiment,  reason,  and  will.  Con- 
sequently a  religion  is  widely  effective  for  righteousness  in  so 
far  as  it  is  strong  in  these  three  directions.  It  should  strike  the 
chord  of  feeling,  but  not  so  exclusively  as  Quakerism,  or  Shinto, 
or  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  or  Neo-Catholicism.  It  should 
teach  a  day  of  reckoning,  but  not  dwell  on  it  so  much  as  Islam 
or  primitive  Methodism.  It  should  address  the  judgment,  but 
not  become  so  baldly  rational  as  the  English  church  in  the 
time  of  Tillotson.  The  secret  of  the  limited  habitat  of  certain 
sects  is  found  in  a  narrowness  of  appeal  that  restricts  them  to 
certain  temperaments  or  certain  social  layers. 

Simplicity  of  belief  basis. —  Elements  of  conviction  are,  of 
course,  associated  with  most  forms  of  control.  But  when  a  type 
of  restraint  rests  squarely  on  an  unverifiable  dogma,  such  as  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  Unseen  Friend,  or  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  it 
must  be  regarded  askance,  however  transcendent  its  services. 
Either  the  dogma  crumbles,  and  with  it  the  restraint,  leaving  the 
last  state  of  a  man  worse  than  the  first ;  or  else  the  dogma  obsti- 
nately kept  as  a  moral  fulcrum  becomes  a  stumbling-block  to 
enlightenment,  a  bar  to  progress,  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and 
an  offense  to  that  intellectual  honesty  and  sincerity  which  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  instincts  of  the  modern  man.  But  of  course 
dogmas  differ  vastly  both  in  their  value  to  morals  and  their 
harm  to  science. 
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Decentralized  management. —  It  is  bad  for  the  enginery  of  dis- 
cipline to  lie  in  the  hands  of  a  small  part  of  society,  an  elite, 
class,  caste,  or  profession.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  curb  and  civilize  a  backward  many.  But  we  have 
only  to  recall  the  despotism  of  Druids,  Brahmins,  Magi,  Spanish 
priests,  Scotch  ministers,  and  New  England  parsons  to  see  that 
the  few  will  always  push  their  interferences  to  excess.  More- 
over, the  wielding  of  the  instruments  of  power  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  or  class  aggrandizement  that  is  rarely 
neglected.  Provided  the  dominant  few  are  well  organized  or 
knit  together,  their  class  egoism  is  bound  to  assert  itself.  Wit- 
ness the  riches,  exemptions,  and  license  of  the  mediaeval  Cath- 
olic hierarchy.  So  a  vast  administrative  system  holding  in 
order  a  heterogeneous  people  is  sure  to  become  a  screen  for 
aggrandizement.  But  it  is  when  the  official  and  ecclesiatical 
hierarchies  work  together,  as  under  Henry  VIII,  Philip  II, 
Louis  XIV,  or  Nicholas  II,  that  the  exploitation  feature  becomes 
most  noticeable. 

There  is  always  danger  that  the  desiderata  of  joint  life  will 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  zeal  to  make  men  over  by  the  clever 
manipulation  of  powerful  influences.  Thus  the  Quixotic  ideal 
of  '*one  language,  one  church,  one  government,"  too  ardently 
pursued,  leads  Russia  into  high-handed  persecution  of  Raskol- 
niks  and  Stundists.  The  exuberance  of  fanatics  and  pietists 
must  be  checked  and  naked  righteousness  held  up  as  the  one 
thing  needful.  Those  who  command  the  machinery  of  church 
and  state  come  to  entertain  large  designs  for  dominating  the 
mind  with  dogma  and  priestcraft,  gag  and  censor ;  but  these 
ambitious  designs  to  make  men  as  bricks  are  turned  out  of  the 
mold  can  be  frustrated  by  the  diffusion  of  control. 

Professor  Burgess  has  shown  *  how  individual  liberty  had  to 
be  recognized  and  organized  into  the  state  as  well  as  govemmtnt. 
Now  it  is  equally  necessary  that  in  the  moral  sphere  liberty 
should  get  so  intrenched  as  to  offer  stout  resistance  to  all 
excessive  control.     The  moral  individualism  that  follows  like  a 

Mn  hit  PoUtical  Stunee  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law,  Vol.  I. 
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shadow  the  continuing  aggregation  of  mankind  into  larger 
wholes  testifies  to  the  need  of  a  brake  on  moral  centralization. 
In  the  little  tribe  or  city-state  of  antiquity  the  social  spirit  ruled 
unquestioned,  and  the  open  cult  of  the  individual  would  have 
been  like  touching  off  a  powder  magazine.  But  with  far-flung 
dominion,  elaborate  religions,  organized  priesthoods,  and  vast 
school  systems  designed  to  impose  ready-made  formulae,  the 
man  is  liable  to  be  held  too  firmly  in  the  network.  The  ascend- 
ency of  society  becomes  easy  and  hence  dangerous.  Law- 
maker, official,  priest,  parson,  schoolmaster,  master  of  cere- 
monies, or  moral  philosopher  exact  much  more  than  they  need 
to  ask  for.  On  behalf  of  God  or  prince,  neighbor  or  group, 
one  is  called  upon  to  give  up  the  most  that  makes  life  worth  the 
living.  Accordingly,  freedom  becomes  a  passion,  laissez  faire  a 
dogma,  skepticism  a  religion,  and  all  the  rills  of  opposition  run 
together  into  a  great  current  of  opposition,  which  accompanies 
the  development  of  control  as  a  check  and  a  reminder. 

Worse  than  the  strait-jacket  of  the  Pharisee  is  the  warping 
of  human  nature  with  moral  appliances.  To  get  stern  self-dis- 
cipline it  is  necessary  to  split  up  the  soul  into  the  acting  self 
and  the  watching  self.  But  this  means  the  loss  of  that  whole- 
some unconsciousness*  and  outlook  which  is  the  birthright  of 
healthy  beings.  The  conscientious  man  is  a  kind  of  degenerate. 
The  heart-searching,  spirit-wrestling  self-examination  "  that  is 
fostered  by  all  moralizing  schemes  may  help  multitudes  to  a 
better  life,  but  it  is  not  the  crown  and  roof  of  the  human  spirit. 
To  him  who  has  arrived  at  frank,  communal  feeling  the  groan- 
ings  and  wrestlings,  the  Puritan  conscience,  the  sin  notion,  the 
fussiness  of  the  moral  novice,  will  perhaps  become,  like  the 
whip  and  hair-shirt,  mere  memories  of  a  bad  dream.  And 
in  his  "eventual  element  of  calm"  he  may  echo  the  sentiment 
of  Walt  Whitman : 

I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  animals,  they  are  so  placid  and  self-con- 

tain'd, 
They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition, 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their  sins, 
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They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty  to  God, 

Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented  with  the  mania  of  owning  things^ 

Not  one  kneels  to  another  or  to  one  of  his  kind  that  lived  thousands  of  years 

ago, 
Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the  whole  earth.* 

IV. 

To  expose  the  antinomy  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society 
and  to  show  faiths,  moralities,  and  wisdom,  in  all  their  nakedness 
as  so  many  ways  of  luring  a  man  from  the  pursuit  of  his  private 
welfare  is  to  subvert  all  control  save  that  of  force.  "  In  vain 
in  the  sight  of  the  bird  the  net  of  the  fowler  is  spread."  One 
who  learns  why  society  is  urging  him  into  the  strait  and  narrow 
way  will  resist  its  pressure.  One  who  sees  clearly  the  method 
of  control  will  thenceforth  be  emancipated.  Of  course  he  may 
cleave  to  goodness  and  justice — they  are  not  exotic  to  human 
nature — but  no  one  knowingly  consents  to  be  controlled.  To 
betray  the  secrets  of  social  ascendency  is  to  forearm  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  struggle  with  society.  If  at  the  hour  that  now 
strikes  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  over-regulated,  his  conscience  toa 
sensitive,  his  ideals  too  imperious,  his  conduct  too  devoted,  his: 
proper  development  checked,  then  let  us  show  him  the  net  iir 
which  he  is  taken.  But  if  he  still  thwarts  his  fellows  more  than 
our  control  thwarts  him,  let  us  beware  of  rashly  strengthening 
an  individualism  already  too  rampant. 

Since  the  days  of  Reimarus  and  Priestley  bold  scientific 
analysis  has  destroyed  vfcious  forms  of  control  guarded  by  dark- 
ness and  superstition,  till  it  has  become  an  acknowledged  axiom 
that  all  dissections  may  take  place  in  public.  It  is  now  an  article 
of  faith  that  truth  can  never  harm  and  cannot  be  proclaimed  too 
widely.  When  human  action  is  seen  to  be  influenced  by  baseless 
faiths  or  wrong  ideas,  it  has  been  assumed  that  we  cannot  too 
quickly  foster  doubt  and  question.  But  this  optimism  has  pre- 
vailed simply  because  the  iconoclasm  of  natural  science  could  do 
little  harm  so  long  as  the  veil  was  not  lifted  from  those  sacred 
recesses  where  are  prepared   the  convictions  and  sentiments  by 

*  Leaves  of  Grass,  "Song  of  Myself." 
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which  society  holds  together.  Science,  like  Bishop  Blougram, 
might  "  cut  and  cut  again,"  but  found  "ever  a  next  in  size  now 
grown  as  big." 

But  rising  sociology  will  put  to  the  test  this  childlike  faith  in 
the  naked  truth.  When  we  learn  the  sources  of  the  Nile  flood 
of  idealism  that  makes  the  desert  to  blossom  with  virtues,  when 
we  behold  those  mysterious  processes  that  take  place  in  the  soul 
of  a  people,  when  the  products  of  the  social  mind  are  split  up 
into  their  elements,  we  shall  realize,  no  doubt,  what  it  is  that 
holds  men  together.  And  when  the  hour  of  illumination  comes, 
will  the  social  scientist  light-heartedly  assail  every  conviction  or 
ideal  he  cannot  rationalize  ?  Will  not  the  loyal  investigator  hesi- 
tate to  send  the  tell-tale  carmine  stain  into  every  filament  that 
helps  hold  the  individual  in  the  mesh  of  unsuspected  influences  ? 

The  secret  of  order  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  bawled  from  every 
housetop.  The  fact  of  control  is  no  gospel  to  be  preached 
abroad  with  allegory  and  parable,  with  bold  type  and  scare  head- 
lines. The  social  investigator  will  show  religion  a  consideration 
it  has  rarely  met  with  in  the  natural  scientist.  He  will  venerate 
the  moral  system  too  much  to  uncover  its  nakedness.  He  will 
speak  to  men,  not  to  youth.  He  will  address  himself  to  those 
who  administer  the  moral  capital  of  society;  to  teachers,  clergy- 
men, editors,  lawmakers,  and  judges,  who  wield  the  instruments 
of  control ;  to  poets,  artists,  thinkers,  and  educators,  who  are  the 
guides  of  the  human  caravan.  Some  may  scent  danger  in  a 
science  keeping  itself  half  esoteric.  But  surely  the  men  of 
widest  horizon  and  farthest  vision  who,  making  the  joint  welfare 
their  own,  wage  perpetual  war  against  predatory  appetite,  greedy 
ambition,  unblushing  impudence,  and  brutal  injustice,  may  safely 
be  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  control !  When  control  ceases 
to  be  necessary,  we  can  tell  the  "  recruity,"  the  street  Arab,  and 
the   Elmira  "inmate"  how  it  was  done.     Until  then,  discretion! 

V. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  study  of  moral  influences  by 
the  right  persons  and  in  the  right  spirit  as  a  basis  for  a  scientific 
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control  of  the  individual.  The  foundations  of  order  must  be 
laid  completely  bare  ere  we  can  wisely  go  about  to  broaden  or 
underpin  them.  Many  great  thinkers  have  begun  the  task,  but 
in  their  eagerness  to  have  this  pier  strengthened  or  that  pillar 
kept,  they  have  failed  to  make  a  thorough  exploration.  In  his 
Republic,  Plato  has  given  perhaps  the  best  review  of  the  condi- 
tions of  order.  But  Machiavelli  uttered  certain  of  its  secrets. 
Rousseau  fingered  the  springs  of  social  feeling.  Burke  laid  down 
the  requisites  of  stability.  Napoleon  told  how  men  are  governed. 
Carlyle  demonstrated  the  value  of  persons.  Mazzini  preached 
the  efficacy  of  ideals.  Horace  Mann  championed  the  worth  of 
enlightenment.  Victor  Hugo  showed  what  society  owes  to  art. 
Guyeau  pointed  out  the  power  of  suggestion.  Ibsen  reminds  of 
the  curative  value  of  freedom.  But  too  often  each  has  declared 
his  own  the  cornerstone  and  reviled  those  who  found  solidity  in 
some  other  prop  or  buttress.  And  society,  distracted  by  the  cries 
of  partisans,  has  excitedly  torn  down  or  hastily  built  up  the 
various  supports  of  its  order  with  little  rational  idea  of  what  it 
was  doing. 

The  social  system  of  control  has  been  a  dark  jungle  harboring 
warring  bands  of  guerrillas  ;  but  when  investigators  with  the 
scientific  method  have  fully  occupied  this  region  the  disorder 
and  dacoity  ought  to  cease.  Surely  there  must  be  some  general 
principles  from  the  vantage  ground  of  which  to  pass  upon  the 
conflicting  pretensions  of  drill  sergeant  and  anarchist,  of  autori- 
tarian  and  suasionist,  of  priest  and  schoolmaster,  of  censor  and 
artist,  of  Jesuit  and  freethinker,  of  tory  and  radical,  of  prude 
and  Adamite,  of  moral  philosopher  and  evolutionist.  And  these 
we  shall  get  when  an  exploration  of  the  subject  shall  show  how 
many  modes  and  instruments  of  social  control  there  are,  and 
enable  us  to  appraise  each  at  its  true  value.  As  soon  as  the 
conditions  which  reconcile  order  with  progress  are  made  clear  to 
the  leaders  of  opinion,  the  control  of  society  over  its  members 
ought  to  become  more  conscious  and  effective  than  it  now  is, 
and  the  dismal  see-sawing  between  change  and  reaction  that  has 
been  the  curse  of  this  century  ought  to  disappear. 
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APPLICATIONS. 
I. 

Sociology. — At  its  debut  sociology  commended  itself  chiefly 
by  its  skill  in  accounting  for  institutions,  i.  e.,  those  fixed  arrange- 
ments that  prevail  among  the  changing  members  of  society.  Mr. 
Spencer,  for  example,  took  for  his  task  the  exploration  of  six 
great  groups  of  institutions.  But  the  question,  "What  induces 
the  individual  to  enter  into  and  abide  by  these  arrangements  ?  " 
was  not  raised.  The  early  writers,  betrayed  by  the  organism 
analogy,  did  not  inquire  how  grasping,  self-assertive  individuals 
are  brought  to  hold  together  in  these  social  organs  and  achieve 
these  smooth  cooperations.  Their  unavowed  postulate  was  that 
all  men,  save  a  few  aggressive,  hell-fire  wretches,  are  naturally 
fit  for  cooperation.  But  this  is  like  accounting  for  the  solar 
system  without  universal  gravitation. 

The  truth  just  coming  into  focus,  that  all  groups  and  organs 
constantly  exercise  manifold  cohesive  pressures  and  attractions  upon 
their  units,  is  a  discovery  of  the  first  order,  and  cannot  fail  to 
influence  the  future  of  social  science.  From  the  explanation  of 
the  institution  sociologists  arc  likely  to  press  on  to  explain  the 
genesis  of  the  social  man  who  makes  the  institution  possible. 
Certainly  the  delicate,  almost  transparent,  network  of  sugges- 
tion, belief,  ideal,  and  valuation,  in  which  the  individual  is 
caught  as  a  fly  in  a  kind  of  beneficent  gossamer  web,  is  just  the 
tangle  to  challenge  the  utmost  insight  and  ingenuity  of  the 
student  of  society. 

II. 

The  philosophy  of  history. — There  are  "historical  materialists," 
such  as  Loria,  Labriola,  and  Brooks  Adams,  who  insist,  in  the 
words  of  Karl  Marx,  that  "the  method  of  production  deter- 
mines the  social,  political,  and  spiritual  life-processes  in  general." 
The  rise  and  vicissitudes  of  states,  codes,  legal  principles,  reli- 
gions, systems  of  philosophy,  moral  theories,  and  even  schools 
of  art,  they   would    trace  to  economic  causes.     For   example, 
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the  key  to  the  development  of  Roman  Law  is  the  rise  of  private 
property  in  land  on  the  ruins  of  communal  ownership.  The 
dogma  of  a  future  life  prevailed  because  so  convenient  in  recon- 
ciling the  exploited  classes  to  their  misery  in  this  life.  The 
Reformers*  doctrine  of  "justification  by  faith"  met  the  desire  of 
thrifty  burghers  to  evade  money  payments  to  priests  by  becom- 
ing their  own  intercessors  with  the  Deity.  "  Equality,"  the 
"rights  of  man,"  the  "dignity  of  labor,"  are  merely  the  wind- 
driven  foam  of  democracy  which  is  at  bottom  the  overwhelming 
of  feudal  landowners  by  the  possessors  of  movable  capital. 

Undoubtedly  the  higher  departments  of  culture  reflect  the 
economic  system,  and  especially  the  relations  of  superiority  and 
subordination  between  classes.  But  surely  greater  than  the 
economic  opposition  of  master  and  slave,  lord  and  serf,  priest 
and  layman,  proprietor  and  proletarian,  capitalist  and  laborer,  is 
that  everlasting  clash  of  interest  of  a  man  with  other  men 
which  constitutes  the  opposition  of  the  individual  and  society. 
More  than  any  class  conflict  has  this  shaped  the  development 
of  normative  ideas.  And  if  this  is  so,  we  have  new  light  on  the 
interpretation  of  history.  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  spiritual 
life  of  society  seems  determined  chiefly  by  three  forces.  These 
are  {a)  the  accumulations  of  knowledge,  (^)  the  demands  of 
social  control,  and  {c)  the  demands  of  control  by  an  exploiting 
class.  With  these  it  is  astonishing  how  far  one  can  go  in 
accounting  for  the  metamorphoses  of  faith,  the  phases  of 
morals,  the  mutations  of  law,  and  the  changes  in  the  ideals  of 
life  held  up  in  literature  and  art. 

The  philosophers  love  to  regard  a  system  of  philosophy  as 
the  clear  reflection  of  extant  knowledge  and  to  see  in  the  his- 
tory of  thought  simply  the  movement  of  the  human  intellect. 
How  naive!  As  if  this  erratic  line  of  march  did  not  suggest  a 
running  fight  with  an  unseen  foe !  As  if  the  positions  success- 
ively taken  up  by  theology  or  ethics  did  not  betray  the  squirm- 
ing, kicking  son  of  Adam  trying  to  wriggle  from  under  the 
social  knee !  One  who  has  seen  how  the  social  system  con- 
stantly trembles  from   the  straining  egoism  of   its   units   and 
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classes  would  as  soon  ignore  the  moon  in  attempting  a  theory 
of  tides  as  ignore  social  control  in  accounting  for  the  evolution 
of  dogma,  or  metaphysics,  or  moral  doctrines.  In  truth  a  Welt- 
afisc hanung  cdiVi  never  win  to  wide  favor  unless  it  "squares"  the 
guardians  of  order.  Therefore  a  synthesis  that  attains  to  great 
and  lasting  favor,  like  Stoicism,  Neo-Platonism,  the  theology  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Leibnitzian  system,  the  "common-sense 
philosophy,"  or  German  Idealism,  should  not  be  taken  seriously, 
since  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  reconcile  extant  knowledge 
with  the  requirements  of  social  control.  When  a  theory  of  the 
world  is  promulgated,  one  asks,  "Is  it  true?"  ninety-nine  ask, 
"Does  it  provide  a  firm  basis  for  religion  and  morals?"  "Phi- 
losophy," says  Novalis  finely,  "cannot  bake  bread;  but  she  can 
give  us  God,  Freedom,  Immortality."  "True,"  answers  the  soci- 
ologist, "but  these  can  bake  bread." 

III. 

Moral  education. —  On  all  sides  our  educators  are  voicing  a 
demand  for  a  moral  instruction  of  the  young  that  shall  bear 
fruit  in  more  abundant  righteousness.  The  work  of  the  church 
and  the  home  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  today's  requirements,  and 
the  need  is  openly  acknowledged  of  making  the  school  a  moral 
engine.  The  partisans  of  ecclesiastical  control  have  been  prompt 
to  turn  to  account  the  admission  that  in  our  schemes  of  intel- 
lectual instruction  there  is  something  left  out.  But  we  cannot 
fall  back  upon  their  church  schools,  which  provide,  it  is  true,  a 
measure  of  control,  but  at  what  cost  of  mental  darkness !  A 
way  must  be  found  to  make  the  public  schools  effective  for 
righteousness. 

But  if  my  expose  of  social  control  is  correct,  such  a  way 
exists,  and  we  need  not  be  forced  upon  the  horns  of  the  dilemma 
either  to  leave  the  schools  "  godless,"  and  therefore  unmoral,  or 
to  make  them  moral  by  making  them  sectarian.  In  my  studies 
entitled  "Belief"  and  "Religion"  I  owned  the  moral  value  of 
belief.  But  elsewhere  I  described  several  non-religious  types  of 
control.     The  educator,  in  quest   of  a  moral  teaching  that  can 
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offend  nobody,  will  find  that  several  of  the  forces  that  bind  the 
units  of  society  are  equally  available  in  forming  social  character 
in  children.  The  skillful  and  persistent  suggestion  of  moral 
example  and  expectation  by  a  person  of  prestige,  such  as  the 
teacher ;  the  holding  up  of  ideals  which  are  presented  con- 
cretely and  vividly,  and  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  life  of 
the  pupil  ;  the  awakening  of  nascent  sympathy  by  good  art  ; 
the  steady  enlightenment  of  children  as  to  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  action  —  surely  with  such  resources  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  meet  the  demand  for  moral  education  without  call- 
ing back  the  priest ! 

IV. 

Socud  reconstruction. —  If  righteousness  may  not  be  taken  for 
granted  but  is  a  social  product,  we  may  not  assume  a  great  and 
sudden  increase  of  it,  save  as  society  can  lay  its  hands  on  more 
effective  instruments  of  control.  Certain  collectivists  propose 
that  the  entire  national  production,  now  in  charge  of  perhaps 
half  a  million  private  managers,  should  be  intrusted  to  a  gigan- 
tic administrative  mechanism  operating  for  the  common  benefit. 
We  have  but  to  note  how  complexity  exposes  private  businesses 
to  the  slackness  or  dishonesty  of  agents  and  employes,  and  to 
observe  how  public  business  gives  scope  to  the  peculating  ring 
or  the  blackmailing  boss,  to  be  convinced  that  the  centralized 
system  will  but  pave  the  way  for  the  most  stupendous  cor- 
ruption the  world  has  seen,  unless  the  then  prevailing  standard 
of  moral  character  be  much  higher  than  it  is  today. 

But  this  may  not  be  presumed.  Only  appropriate  means 
can  achieve  it.  And  since  uplifting  agencies  must  be  provided, 
we  may  properly  ask  the  Bellamyite,  What  fresh  and  powerful 
moral  stimuli,  what  unused  instruments  of  control,  what  new 
allies  may  society  count  upon  to  effect  this  great  moral  trans- 
formation? If  collectivism,  holding  no  new  moral  forces  in  the 
leash,  merely  commends  us  to  agents  already  worked  for  all  they 
are  worth,  the  immediate  socialist  state  may  safely  be  dismissed 
as  a  chimera. 
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Among  those  who  have  a  pretty  clear  insight  into  the  mechan- 
ism of  control  are  the  apostles  of  anarchism.  To  them  not  only 
does  law  stand  out  clearly  as  coercion,  but  religion,  moral  stand- 
ards, and  systems  of  instruction  all  appear  as  so  many  ways  of 
ensnaring  the  individual.  But  as  the  anarchist's  roseate  view 
of  human  nature  forbids  him  to  regard  them  as  necessary  to 
social  order,  he  concludes  they  are  means  of  class  exploitation. 
Respectability  is  a  fetich  of  bourgeois  society.  Moral  standards 
are  established  by  the  rich  and  influential  for  the  managing  of 
the  rest.  The  priest,  with  his  faiths,  catches  and  holds  the 
sheep  while  the  exploiters  shear  him.  "Religion,  authority,  and 
state  are  all  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  of  wood  :  to  the  devil 
with  them  all !  " 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  social  pressure  is  not  equal 
upon  all,  that  very  frequently  we  can  detect  the  cloven  foot  of 
class  rule  under  the  robe  of  judge,  or  priest,  or  schoolmaster. 
But  this  does  not  justify  the  anarchist's  obstinate  confidence  in 
human  nature.  To  him  the  discovery  of  a  trammel  on  the  sov- 
ereign individual  is  sufficient  reason  for  removing  it  ;  and  he  is 
a  negationist  because  his  sharpened  sense  smells  control  in  all 
parts  of  our  culture.  The  social  scientist  must  admire  his  pene- 
tration, but  deprecate  his  conclusions.  Because  his  X-ray  shows 
control  in  all  the  social  tissues,  because  his  spectroscope  reveals 
the  element  of  collective  ascendency  in  nearly  every  culture- 
product,  the  scientist  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dissolve 
these  tissues  and  destroy  these  products. 

V. 

Ethics. —  Ethics  may  be  either  i?idividual  or  social,  the  one 
laying  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  individual  in  attain- 
ing the  greatest  worth  of  his  personal  life,  the  other  laying  down 
the  rules  to  be  observed  by  men  in  their  relations  one  with 
another  in  attaining  the  greatest  worth  of  their  collective  life. 
The  former  is  ethics  proper,  the  latter  it  is  best  to  regard  as  a 
branch  of  sociology.  Now  current  ethics  professes  to  find  these 
two  sets  of  rules  identical,  and  thus  by  one  stroke  betrays  the 
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individual  it  advises,  and  encroaches  upon  the  province  of  social 
science.  The  only  hope  for  ethics  as  a  science  is  to  retire  within 
its  natural  boundaries,  and  pronounce  upon  life  and  its  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  the  liver  of  it. 

What  seduces  the  ethics  people  from  their  proper  business 
and  sets  them  to  preaching  is  the  delusion  that  with  their 
demonstrations  and  admonitions  they  hold  society  together. 
Could  anything  be  more  naive !  If  we  depended  on  ethical 
instruction  for  justice  and  mercy,  we  should  banquet  on  pris- 
oners of  war  from  the  next  county.  The  ethician  is  like  the 
fly  on  the  chariot  wheel  saying  complacently,  "  See  what  a 
dust  I  raise ! "  Religion  makes  mock  of  ethics,  and  justly  con- 
trasts its  mighty  forces  with  the  feebleness  of  moral  demonstra- 
tions. But,  pace  Mr.  Kidd,  neither  is  religion  the  only  thing 
that  holds  society  together.  Its  partisans  go  about  hawking 
their  patent  cement  warranted  to  stand  time,  weather,  and  earth- 
quake, but  we  shall  not  invest  our  bottom  dollar  with  them. 

In  these  papers  I  have  described  thirteen  leading  types  of 
control.  Of  these  only  two  belong  strictly  to  religion,  although 
a  great  historical  edifice  like  Christianity,  that  has  assembled  all 
manner  of  riches  under  its  dome,  is  able  to  secure  the  collabora- 
tion of  six  or  seven  of  the  chief  moral  agents  of  society.  It  is 
with  justice,  then,  that  we  can  deny  to  any  one  ally  the  sole 
guardianship  of  social  order.  By  many  ways  unseen  or  scarcely 
guessed  are  men  brought  to  live  together  peaceably.  No  single 
moral  influence  enjoys  a  monopoly.  The  ancient  impression  of 
man  on  man,  of  the  multitude  on  the  man,  of  the  man  on  the 
multitude,  of  the  old  on  the  young,  of  the  gifted  upon  the 
ungifted  —  so  long  as  these  are  there,  it  will  be  possible  to  grow 
afresh  the  myths,  ideals,  values,  symbols,  and  illusions  that  are 
the  girders  and  tie-beams  of  the  social  edifice. 

No  doubt,  as  history  shows  us,  there  are  times  when  every  tim- 
ber in  the  old  house  of  order  which  has  sheltered  so  many  gen- 
erations of  men  endures  as  if  for  a  thousand  years  ;  and  again 
there  are  seasons  when  one  after  another  props  settle,  sills  rot, 
beams  crack,  and  the  business  of  repair  engages  all  minds.     It 
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would  seem  that  in  this  century  society  is  passing  through  such 

a  season  ;    and  amid  the  decay  of  old  authorities,  reverences, 

and  illusions  in  the  critical  atmosphere  of  our  time  many  look 

for  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  social  order  to  come  crashing  upon 

our  heads.     But  if  my  analysis  be  true,  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as 

that.     We  must  face  the  task  of  repair,  but  there  grows   good 

timber  to  replace  the  worm-eaten  joists. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
Stanford  University, 
California. 
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In  many  cases  the  structure  of  the  group  is  from  the  begin- 
ning adjusted  to  such  alternation  between  functions  immediately 
discharged  by  the  group  and  those  that  are  performed  by  an 
organ.  Thus  in  stock  companies,  the  technical  management  of 
which  is  committed  to  directors,  while  the  stockholders  in  gen- 
eral meeting  may  either  remove  the  directors  or  prescribe  con- 
ditions which  the  latter  may  be  either  indisposed  or  incompetent 
to  adopt  for  themselves.  Small  associations  which  are  accus- 
tomed either  to  manage  their  affairs  through  a  president  or  a 
committee  are  usually  so  arranged  that  these  organs  either  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily  surrender  their  powers  so  soon  as  they 
cease  to  be  equal  to  the  burden  or  the  responsibility  of  their 
functions.  Every  revolution  which  deposes  a  political  govern- 
ment from  power  and  gives  back  legislation  and  administration  to 
the  immediate  initiative  of  the  elements  belongs  in  this  sociologi- 
cal form.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  not  every  group  can 
adapt  itself  to  such  reversion  of  type.  In  very  large  groups,  or 
in  those  that  live  under  very  complicated  conditions,  the  assump- 
tion of  administrative  functions  by  the  group  directly  is  a  simple 
impossibility.  The  structure  of  organs  is  not  to  be  recalled,  and 
their  flexibility  and  vital  interdependence  with  the  elements  can 
at  most  show  themselves  in  the  ability  of  the  elements  to  change 
the  persons  who  at  a  given  moment  compose  the  organ,  and 
replace  them  with  more  suitable  persons.  Nevertheless  it  is  con- 
tinually happening,  even  in  cases  of  rather  high  sociological 
development,  that  the  group  power  flows  back  from  the  organs 
to  its  original  source,  though  this  may  be  but  a  process  of  trans- 
ition to  the  formation  of  new  organs.  The  Episcopal  church  in 
the  United  States  was  at  the  disadvantage  of  being  without  a 
bishop  until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  because  the  mother 

'  Translated  by  Albion  W.  Small. 
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church  of  England,  which  alone  could  consecrate  a  bishop, 
refused  to  do  so  for  political  reasons.  In  dire  extremity  and  in 
danger  of  complete  disruption  the  congregations  resolved  to  help 
themselves.  In  the  year  1784  they  appointed  delegations,  lay- 
men and  clergymen,  who  assembled  and  constituted  themselves 
the  supreme  unifying  body  and  central  organ  of  church  govern- 
ment. A  special  historian  of  this  epoch  pictures  it  in  these 
words :  "  Never  had  so  strange  a  sight  been  seen  before  in 
Christendom  as  this  necessity  of  various  members  knitting  them- 
selves together  into  one.  In  all  other  cases  the  unity  of  the 
common  episcopate  had  held  such  limbs  together ;  every  mem- 
ber had  visibly  belonged  to  the  community  of  which  the  present 
bishop  was  the  head."  The  imminent  coherence  of  the  com- 
municants, which  up  to  that  time  had  centered  in  the  organ  — 
the  bishop  —  which  at  the  same  time  had  become  a  reality  outside 
of  this  organ,  now  came  into  view  in  its  original  character.  The 
power  was  restored  to  that  immediate  reciprocity  of  the  elements 
which  had  projected  it  from  itself. 

This  case  is  especially  interesting  because  the  function  of 
holding  the  church  members  together  was  conferred  on  the 
bishop  by  consecration,  that  is,  it  came  from  a  superior  source, 
apparently  independent  of  that  function.  Now,  however,  it  is 
restored  by  a  purely  sociological  process  and  in  this  process  the 
source  of  its  energy  is  unequivocally  revealed.  That  the  local 
churches  had  the  sagacity,  after  so  protracted  and  so  efficient 
determination  of  their  sociological  powers  to  an  organ,  to  supply 
the  place  of  this  again  by  the  immediate  exercise  of  those 
powers  was  a  symptom  of  extraordinary  health  in  their  religio- 
social  life.  Very  many  communities  of  the  most  various  sorts 
have  failed  because  the  relation  between  their  elementary  social 
powers  and  the  organs  which  they  had  produced  was  not  con- 
structive enough  to  refer  the  functions  necessary  for  social  self- 
preservation  back  to  the  elementary  powers,  in  case  the  organs 
differentiated  for  those  functions  disappeared  or  became  ineffi- 
cient. 

The  elaboration  of  differentiated  organs  is,  so  to  speak,  a  sub- 
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stantial  aid  to  social  self-preservation.  Thereby  a  new  member 
grows  upon  the  structure  of  society.  We  must  treat  quite  apart 
from  this  the  question  how  the  impulse  of  self-preservation 
affects  the  life  of  the  group  in  functional  respects.  The  question 
whether  this  group  life  progresses  in  undifferentiated  unity  or 
with  specialized  organs  is  for  this  purpose  secondary.  The 
question  is  rather  with  reference  to  the  general  form  or  tempo 
in  which  the  life  processes  of  the  group  proceed.  We  meet 
here  two  chief  possibilities.  The  group  may  be  preserved,  (i) 
by  conserving  with  the  utmost  tenacity  its  firmness  and  rigidity 
of  form,  so  that  the  group  may  meet  approaching  dangers 
with  substantial  resistance,  and  may  preserve  the  relation  of 
its  elements  through  all  change  of  external  conditions;  (2)  by 
the  highest  possible  variability  of  its  form,  so  that  adaptation 
of  form  may  be  quickly  accomplished  in  response  to  change 
of  external  conditions,  so  that  the  form  of  the  group  may  adjust 
itself  to  any  demand  of  circumstances.  This  duality  of  possi- 
bilities obviously  arises  from  a  quite  general  demeanor  of  the 
group.  Analogies  may  be  found  in  every  possible  realm,  even 
the  physical.  A  body  is  protected  against  destruction  from 
stress  and  shock  either  by  rigidity  and  unyielding  cohesion  of 
its  elements,  so  that  the  attacking  force  makes  no  impression ; 
or  by  pliability  and  elasticity,  by  virtue  of  which  it  gives  way 
before  every  onset,  to  be  sure,  but  after  each  attack  ceases  it 
recovers  its  previous  form.  We  have  now  to  discuss  these  two 
ways  of  social  preservation. 

Persistence  by  means  of  the  conservative  policy  seems  to  be 
the  method  indicated  wherever  the  aggregate  consists  of  very 
diverse  elements  with  latent  or  potent  antipathies,  so  that  every 
attack,  no  matter  of  what  sort,  is  dangerous,  and  even  measures 
for  maintenance  and  for  positive  usefulness  must  be  avoided  if 
they  entail  agitation.  Accordingly  a  state  that  is  very  complex, 
and  must  perpetually  balance  a  somewhat  unstable  equilibrium, 
as  is  the  case  with  Austria,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  strongly  con- 
servative because  any  disturbance  might  produce  an  irreparable 
disarrangement  of  the  equilibrium.     This  consequence  attaches 
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itself  in  general  to  the  form  of  heterogeneity  of  the  component 
elements  in  a  large  group,  unless  this  diversity  leads  to  the  har- 
monious interlacing  of  interests  that  comes  from  essential  unity. 
The  danger  to  the  maintenance  of  the  social  status  quo  lies 
here  in  the  fact  that  every  disturbance  must  produce  very  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  consequences  in  the  different  strata  of  the 
group,  because  they  are  the  repositories  of  highly  contrasted 
energies.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  essential  compatibility 
between  the  elements  of  the  group,  the  more  probable  is  it  that 
new  agitations,  new  stimulations  of  consciousness,  new  occasions 
for  resolves  and  for  developments  will  force  the  contrasted  ele- 
ments still  further  apart.  There  are  countless  ways  in  which 
people  may  be  estranged  from  each  other,  but  often  only  a 
single  way  of  approach.  Consequently  it  makes  no  difference 
how  useful  the  changes  might  be  in  themselves,  their  effects 
upon  the  elements  will  bring  the  entire  heterogeneity  of  the  lat- 
ter to  expression,  and  to  heightened  expression,  just  as  the  mere 
lengthening  of  divergent  lines  makes  the  divergence  more 
evident.'  The  avoidance  of  every  innovation,  of  every  departure 
from  the  previous  way,  a  severe  and  rigid  conservatism,  is  here 
indicated,  therefore,  in  order  to  hold  the  group  in  its  existing 
form. 

But  without  a  divergence  of  group  elements  to  the  extent  of 
enmity,  the  same  conservative  character  will  be  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  group  whenever  the  divergence,  of  whatever 

'  It  sometimes  looks  as  though  the  very  shocks  of  a  foreign  war  serve  to  reconcile 
elements  of  the  state  that  were  drawing  apart,  to  establish  the  equilibrium  that  was 
threatened,  and  so  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  state.  This,  however,  is  only  an 
apparent  exception  which  really  proves  the  rule.  War  really  appeals  to  those  ener- 
gies which  are  common  to  the  discordant  elements  of  the  community.  These  are  vital 
and  fundamental  in  their  nature.  War  brings  them  so  forcibly  into  consciousness  that 
its  disturbances  actually  nullify  the  differences.  Thus  the  condition  which,  so  far  as 
our  present  thought  is  concerned,  makes  war  dangerous  disappears  in  the  presence  of 
war.  In  case  the  attack  is  not  sharp  enough  to  overcome  the  enmities  present  in  the 
group,  war  produces  the  above  asserted  effects.  How  often  has  war  given  the  last 
blow  to  a  state  system  suffering  from  internal  disruption  !  How  often  political  groups, 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  have  faced  the  alternative  of  war  against  others,  which 
might  either  cause  domestic  quarrels  to  be  forgotten,  or  might  on  the  contrary  aggra- 
vate them  beyond  reconciliation  ! 
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sort,  is  considerable.  Where  the  social  differences  are  very 
marked,  and  where  they  do  not  merge  into  each  other  through 
intermediate  gradations,  any  sudden  movement  and  disturbance 
of  the  structure  of  the  whole  must  be  much  more  dangerous 
than  when  many  intermediate  strata  are  present.  This  follows 
from  the  fact  that  evolution  always  affects  at  first  a  portion  of 
the  group  exclusively  or  with  especial  energy.  Accordingly,  in 
the  case  last  considered,  the  consequences  or  extension  of  the 
evolution  will  appear  but  gradually,  while  in  the  first  case  the 
movement  will  be  much  more  violent  and  will  take  sudden  hold 
of  portions  of  the  group  that  are  most  distant  and  most  opposed. 
The  intermediate  classes  act  then  as  buffers.  In  the  event  of 
sudden  developments,  or  unavoidable  disturbance  of  the  structure 
of  the  whole,  they  graduate,  mollify,  and  distribute  the  shock. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  the  social 
peace,  stability,  and  conservative  character  of  the  group  life  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  group  structure  is  discontinuous 
and  characterized  by  sharp  internal  differences.  For  that  reason 
we  notice,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  groups  containing  tre- 
mendous and  irreconcilable  class  contrasts,  peace  and  persist- 
ence of  the  forms  of  social  life  are  more  apt  to  prevail  than  in 
cases  of  approach  and  mediation  and  commingling  between  the 
extremes  of  the  social  scale.  In  the  latter  case  preservation  of 
the  whole  in  the  stahis  quo  ante  is  much  more  likely  to  be  along 
with  unstable  conditions,  sudden  developments,  and  progressive 
tendencies. 

This  connection  between  stability  of  the  social  character  and 
width  of  distances  between  social  elements  betrays  itself  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  case  the  preservation  of  the  group,  by 
means  oi  stability,  is  mechanically  forced,  abrupt  social  differ- 
ences often  take  shape  with  that  end  in  view.  This  appears  in 
the  development  of  peasant  serfdom  in  Russia.  In  the  Russian 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  nomadic  impulse.  The  level 
character  of  the  country  tended  to  confirm  this  impulse.  To 
insure  regular  cultivation  of  the  soil  it  was  consequently  neces- 
sary to  take  from  the  peasant  his  liberty  to  come  and  go  at  will. 
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That  took  place  under  Feodor  in  1593.  When  the  peasant  was 
once  bound  to  the  soil  he  gradually  lost  the  elements  of  freedom 
that  he  had  formerly  possessed.  The  forced  immobility  of  the 
peasant  became  here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  leverage 
by  which  the  landlord  degraded  him  lower  and  lower.  That  at 
first  merely  provisional  device  at  last  turned  the  peasant  into  a 
mere  chattel  of  the  estate.  Thus  the  impulse  of  self-preserva- 
tion in  the  group  produces,  not  alone  in  case  of  existing  con- 
trasts, a  tendency  to  stability  of  life  forms ;  but,  in  case  this 
impulse  directly  calls  these  contrasts  into  existence,  growing 
social  differences  attach  themselves  to  the  impulse,  and  thus 
afford  evidence  of  the  essential  relationship  here  asserted. 

A  further  instance  in  which  the  self-preservation  of  the 
group  makes  for  all  possible  stability  and  rigidity  of  its  forms 
is  evident  in  the  case  of  outlived  structures  which  have  no 
longer  an  inherent  right  of  existence,  and  whose  elements  really 
belong  in  other  relations  and  social  formations.  Starting  with 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  example,  the  German  commu- 
nity-associations suffered  reduction  of  their  effectiveness  and 
of  their  rights  through  the  growth  of  centralized  administra- 
tions. Instead  of  retaining  the  vital  power  of  cohesion  which 
they  had  possessed  by  virtue  of  the  importance  of  their  former 
social  role,  there  remained  to  them  only  the  mask  and  externali- 
ties of  those  former  possessions.  In  this  plight  the  final  means 
of  self-preservation  was  very  rigid  exclusiveness,  an  unqualified 
prevention  of  the  entrance  of  new  associates.  Every  quantita- 
tive extension  of  a  group  requires  certain  qualitative  modifica- 
tions and  adaptations.  An  obsolete  structure  cannot  go 
through  these  changes  without  collapse.  The  social  form  is  in 
very  close  dependence  upon  the  numerical  definiteness  of  its  ele- 
ments. That  structure  of  a  society  which  is  appropriate  for  a 
given  number  of  members  is  no  longer  appropriate  when  a  cer- 
tain increase  has  occurred.  The  process  of  transformation  into 
the  new  form  demanded  force,  the  assimilation  and  disposition  of 
the  new  elements  consume  force.  Structures  which  have  lost 
their  essential  meaning  have  no  strength  left  for  this  task.    They 
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must  rather  use  all  the  energy  remaining  to  protect  the  still  sur- 
viving form  against  internal  and  external  dangers.  That  rigid 
exclusion  of  new  associates,  which  later  characterizes  the  out- 
lived Zujift  organizations,  signified  immediately,  therefore,  that 
the  group  was  confirming  its  stability  by  the  exclusion  which  con- 
fined it  to  its  once  acquired  members  and  their  descendants.  It 
signified  still  further,  however,  an  avoidance  of  those  recon- 
structions which  are  necessary  with  every  quantitative  extension 
of  the  group,  modifications  for  which  a  structure  that  has  out- 
lasted its  usefulness  has  no  longer  the  requisite  strength.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  will  consequently  lead  such  a  group 
to  measures  of  rigid  conservatism.  In  general,  structures  that  are 
unfit  for  competition  will  incline  to  these  means,  for  in  the  degree 
in  which  their  form  is  variable,  in  which  it  passes  through  different 
stages  and  accomplishes  new  adaptations,  occasion  is  given  to 
competitors  for  dangerous  attacks.  The  most  assailable  stage 
for  societies  as  for  individuals  is  that  between  two  periods  of 
adjustment.  Whoever  is  in  motion  cannot  at  every  moment  be 
so  guarded  on  all  sides  as  he  may  be  who  is  in  a  position  of 
stability  and  repose.  A  group  which  has  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
with  reference  to  its  competitors  will  on  that  account  for  the 
sake  of  its  self-preservation  avoid  all  variation,  and  will  live  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  quieta  non  movere. 

This  rigid  self-limitation  is  especially  to  the  purpose  when- 
ever competition  is  not  yet  present,  but  the  aim  is  to  prevent  its 
appearance,  because  of  conscious  inability  to  cope  with  it. 
Rigorous  measures  of  exclusion  alone  will  in  this  case  maintain 
the  status,  because  if  new  relationships  arise,  if  new  points  of 
connection  with  parties  outside  the  group  are  offered,  the  group 
will  be  drawn  into  a  wider  sphere,  in  which  it  might  encounter 
competition  that  could  not  be  overcome.  This  sociological 
norm  may  be  operative  very  widely  in  the  following  connection. 
An  irredeemable  paper  currency  has  the  peculiarity,  in  contrast 
with  redeemable  paper  money,  that  it  circulates  only  within  the 
territory  of  the  government  that  issues  it,  and  cannot  be 
exported.     This   is    proclaimed  as  its   greatest  advantage.     It 
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remains  in  the  country.  It  is  ready  at  hand  for  all  enterprises. 
It  does  not  take  part  in  that  equalization  of  precious  metal  with 
other  states  which  immediately  produces  importation  of  foreign 
goods  and  the  outflow  of  money,  if  there  is  a  superfluity  of 
money  and  consequent  rise  of  prices.  Consequently,  if  the  cir- 
culating power  of  currency  is  limited  to  the  country  of  issue,  the 
circulating  medium  becomes  an  inner  bond  of  unity  for  that 
country,  and  a  means  by  which  it  maintains  its  social  form,  since 
it  shuts  the  country  off  from  the  great  competition  of  the  world's 
markets.  A  country  that  is  industrially  strong  and  equal  to  any 
competitive  enterprise  would  not  need  this  means.  It  would 
rather  be  sure  that  it  would  increase  the  strength  of  its  essential 
form  in  the  variability  of  exchange,  and  in  the  developments  of 

reciprocal  dependence. 

Georg  Simmel. 
University  of  Berlin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  QUASI-PUBLIC 

WORKS. 

The  problem  of  controlling  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community 
the  quasi-public  works  upon  which  the  very  life  of  a  large  municipal 
group  depends  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  pressing  practical 
problems  now  before  the  American  public.  The  individual  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  a  system  —  whether  managed  by  the  municipality  or 
by  a  private  corporation  —  over  which  he  has  no  direct  control,  for  the 
supply  of  water,  lights,  transportation,  and  communication  ;  and  yet 
life  is  hardly  worth  living  unless  his  demand  for  these  goods  is  fairly 
well  met.  Nor  is  the  welfare  of  the  community  secured  unless  these 
goods  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  practically  the  whole  population.  But 
the  experience  of  American  municipalities  in  securing  the  means  for 
the  supply  of  these  imperative  individual  and  social  wants  has  not  been 
gratifying.  The  recent  examples  of  the  granting  and  extending  of 
street-railway  franchises  in  Chicago  and  of  the  virtual  gift  of  the  Phila- 
delphia gas-works  to  a  private  corporation  serve  to  bring  the  difficulties 
to  public  attention  ;  but  these  are  simply  two  glaringly  bad  illustra- 
tions of  a  system  which  is  everywhere  thoroughly  bad. 

The  solution  usually  proposed  by  thoughtful  persons  has  been 
public  ownership ;  but  many  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  pro- 
position. The  objection  that  it  is  a  socialistic  measure  does  not,  of 
course,  require  serious  attention.  But  the  objection  that  our  corrupt 
political  system  renders  such  a  method  impracticable  is  one  that  cannot 
be  so  easily  dismissed.  It  has  been  well  said  in  reply  to  this  objection 
that  the  railways,  gas-works,  etc.,  are  in  politics  anyhow ;  and  that 
experience  with  water-works  under  municipal  ownership  has  not  been 
as  unsatisfactory  as  experience  with  gas-works,  electric-light  works,  and 
street  railways  under  the  control  of  private  corporations  which  are  ever 
ready  to  corrupt  councils,  and  which  corrupt  councils  are  ever  ready  to 
'•  hold  up."  It  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  our  spoils  system,  the  water 
supply,  sewerage  systems,  and  streets  of  our  large  cities  have  been 
about  as  well  cared  for  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  private  con- 
trol, and  probably  at  much  less  cost  to  the  people.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  these  and  other  public  works.    The  streets  and  sewers 
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had  never  fallen  under  private  control,  so  that  no  private  agencies  were 
organized  to  bid  for  them  until  the  people  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  regard  them  wholly  as  a  public  property  that  no  change  could  pos- 
sibly be  brought  about. 

The  case  of  the  water-works  is  somewhat  different ;  yet  it  also  dif- 
fers from  the  other  public  works.  Although  many  of  our  municipal- 
ities have  private  water-works,  the  prevailing  sentiment,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  is  in  favor  of  public  works.  And  where  the  water  is  sup- 
plied by  a  private  corporation,  there  are  more  efficient  control  by  the 
public  authorities,  fewer  charges  of  corruption,  and  less  complaint, 
except  in  times  of  drought,  of  inadequate  supply,  than  is  the  case  with 
other  public  or  quasi-public  works.  The  fact  that  public  ownership  of 
water-works  is  relatively  so  common,  and  that  under  private  owner- 
ship relatively  efficient  public  control  is  possible,  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  water  has  been  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
police  and  sanitary  functions  of  the  municipality.  The  courts  have 
uniformly  taken  this  view,  though  they  construe  the  provisions  of  char- 
ters in  all  other  respects  with  great  strictness,  regarding  them  as  per- 
mitting the  exercise  of  no  powers  which  are  not  specifically  granted. 
In  proportion  as  the  water  supply  has  been  a  necessity,  the  municipal 
authorities  have  maintained  a  supervision  which,  though  frequently 
inadequate,  is  superior  to  that  which  they  exercise  over  any  other 
public  works.  The  relative  freedom  from  corruption  may,  perhaps,  be 
explained  by  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  Natural  conditions  usually 
limit  the  water  supply  ;  and  this  fact  not  only  causes  a  public  demand 
that  it  shall  be  controlled  by  some  agency  that  will  not  be  interested  in 
restricting  it,  but  precludes  the  possibility  of  competing  companies. 
Perhaps  not  ten  cities  in  the  United  States  have  ever  had  duplicate 
water  systems.  The  presence  of  rival  companies  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  legislative  corruption,  and  leads,  in  most  cases,  to  a 
consolidation,  by  which  the  public  can  be  forced  to  pay  profits  on 
duplicate  plants.  In  the  management  of  public  water  systems  there 
has  been  much  corruption  in  the  awarding  of  contracts,  and  many  inef- 
ficient men  have  been  employed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  have  been 
no  scandals  to  parallel  those  which  so  frequently  arise  in  connection 
with  other  public  works.  Finally,  the  consequences  of  an  insufficient 
or  tainted  supply  of  water  are  so  patent,  and  the  means  of  judging 
whether  the  required  standard  is  being  reached  or  not  are  so  simple, 
that  public  opinion  is  easily  and  quickly  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
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management.  Because  the  public  consciousness  is  so  alert  upon  this 
question,  fewer  complaints  are  necessary;  and  except  in  times  of  drought, 
or  in  cases  where  the  supply  is  polluted  by  causes  for  which  no  one  is 
to  blame  and  which  cannot  be  immediately  removed,  there  is  little  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Now  the  case  is  different  with  every  other  form  of  public  service. 
From  the  beginning  of  a  settlement,  everybody  wants  water  ;  but  the 
demand  for  gas,  electric  lights,  telephones,  and  rapid  transit  is  only 
gradually  developed.  These  things  are  luxuries  when  they  are  first 
introduced.  A  demand  for  them  has  to  be  created.  Therefore  there 
is  room  for  individual  initiative.  Frequently  a  private  undertaker 
has  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  franchise,  but  much  difficulty,  at 
first,  in  making  his  enterprise  pay.  To  the  general  public,  then,  it  is 
of  little  moment  whether  the  consumer  has  to  pay  much  or  little  for 
his  product  or  service  ;  for  the  general  public  does  not  consume.  The 
function  is  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  ;  there- 
fore, the  community  is  not  interested  in  gaining  control  over  it.  If 
the  undertaking  proves  to  be  profitable,  the  community  may  regard  it 
as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation  ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  little  public 
interest.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  existed  in  most  cases  when  these 
works  have  been  initiated.  Although,  later,  many  towns  may  become 
so  anxious  for  them  that  they  are  willing  to  stimulate  undertakers  to 
come  to  them,  the  method  of  private,  irresponsible  control  has  become 
so  universal  that  any  other  plan  is  then  seldom  considered. 

But  the  changing  conditions  of  city  life  are  such  that,  one  after 
another,  these  things  become  necessities.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  civic 
welfare  to  have  good  and  cheap  means  of  illumination,  heating,  com- 
munication, and  transportation.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  of 
this  fact ;  yet  it  has  been  thus  far  true  that  efforts  of  reformers  have 
been  chiefly  directed  to  the  securing  of  compensation  for  franchises 
which  make  it  possible  for  the  private  corporations  to  gain  immense 
profits,  and  not  to  the  lowering  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  lat- 
ter has  not  been  left  entirely  out  of  consideration  ;  but  the  question 
has  usually  been  made  one  of  finance,  rather  than  one  of  raising  the 
standard  of  comfort  of  the  masses  and  of  establishing  communicating 
systems  which  both  relieve  congestion  and  bind  the  sections  of  the  city 
together  in  a  more  organic  life.  So  long  as  the  managers  of  these 
quasi-public  works  enjoy  monopoly  benefits,  the  community  will  be 
benefited  by  taxing  the  franchises.     But  the  use  of  these  products  and 
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services  is  so  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  life  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  render  them  at  cost,  if  possible.  Taxation 
might  better  be  laid  somewhere  else,  provided  the  advantage  of  lower 
cost  of  production  could  be  secured  to  the  consumer. 

The  only  condition,  however,  under  which  the  latter  can  be  secured 
is  the  management  of  quasi-public  works  absolutely  as  trusts.  Whether 
such  management  can  be  secured  by  public  ownership  seems  doubtful. 
It  was  not  in  Philadelphia.  The  gas  plant  was  mismanaged  for  years, 
and  then  given  away  for  the  private  benefit  of  certain  councilmen  and 
a  powerful  corporation.'  Eradicate  the  spoils  system,  elect  better  coun- 
cilmen, and  throw  legal  restrictions  in  the  way  of  a  repetition  of  such 
a  transaction  —  all  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  accomplished  in  this 
generation  —  and  there  might  still  remain  objections  to  public  owner- 
ship. In  a  democratic  country  there  is  danger  that  a  settled  business 
policy,  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  these  great  enter- 
prises, may  not  be  possible,  especially  within  small  areas  where  dis- 
satisfaction can  be  easily  stirred  up.  Even  the  educational  system, 
within  which  there  are  greater  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
expert  service  than  in  almost  any  other  public  employment,  is  still 
largely  dominated  by  political  methods,  and  influenced  by  popular 
prejudices.'  A  few  such  difficulties  in  an  industry  where  much  depends 
upon  economical  management  and  the  employment  of  the  proper 
help  would  be  ruinous,  and  would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
system,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  our  early  state  railways. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  these  quasi-public  works  under  conscious  public  control.  That 
they  should  be  socially  controlled  can  scarcely  be  questioned ;  but 
that  it  is  either  desirable  or  possible  to  make  that  control  con- 
tinuously conscious  may  be  seriously  questioned.  Society  is  too 
complex  for  complete  socialized  ownership  of  the  agencies  which 
are  now  employed,  and  these  agencies  are  likely  to  be  multiplied 
in  the  future.  The  citizen  is  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
conscious  control  of  the  few  enterprises  now  conducted  by  the 
municipality.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  civic  affairs  may  be  developed ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 

^  See  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  March,  1898;  Annals  of  American 
Academy  ("  Municipal  Notes  "),  January,  1898. 

«For  example,  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.     See  American  Journal 
OF  Sociology,  November,  1897. 
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the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  really  useful  citizen,  whose  life  is  full 
of  duties,  will  be  able  to  act  intelligently  in  the  control  of  all  the 
various  agencies  of  social  service  which  our  complex  municipal  life 
will  require.  There  is  no  advantage  in  having  a  government  do  things 
simply  for  the  sake  of  doing  them.  It  is  no  more  to  the  interest  of 
society  to  be  obliged  to  consciously  control  all  of  its  organs  than  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  consciously  control  the  flow 
of  blood  to  his  brain.  So,  if  the  social  service  can  be  adequately  secured 
without  ownership,  ownership  will  be  a  mere  burden,  not  an  advantage. 
If  the  values  of  these  activities  can  be  secured  to  society  without  the 
socialization  of  the  form  of  the  industry,  all  that  is  desirable  will  be 
gained,  and  the  burdens  will  be  avoided. 

The  above  statements  have  been  made  in  order  to  set  forth  the 
place  and  importance  of  a  plan  recently  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Alfred 
F.  Potts,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Indianapolis.  His  plan  of  control 
of  quasi-public  works  is,  in  brief,  the  management  by  disinterested 
trustees  of  institutions  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  pub- 
lic service  at  cost.  He  does  not  make  the  proposition  as  an  experiment, 
but  advocates  a  plan  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  successful, 
though  applied  under  difficult  circumstances. 

The  plan  may,  perhaps,  be  best  understood  by  reviewing  it  in  its 
experimental  application  in  Indianapolis.  In  1887,  when  natural  gas 
was  about  to  be  introduced  into  Indianapolis,  the  Indianapolis  Gas 
Company,  which  had  constructed  pipe  lines  from  the  fields,  some 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  city,  to  the  city  limits,  declared  that  it  would 
not  bring  the  gas  into  the  city  unless  the  rates  which  had  been  fixed  by 
a  city  ordinance  could  be  doubled.  These  rates  were  already  liberal ; 
so  this  move  of  the  company  was  in  the  nature  of  "sand-bagging."  A 
storm  of  indignation  was  aroused,  and  various  projects  were  suggested 
for  the  control  of  the  industry.  The  agitation  resulted  in  nothing 
more  than  the  increase  of  the  public  indignation,  until  Mr.  Potts 
devised  the  plan  that  was  formulated  on  November  2,  1887,  in  the 
articles  of  association  of  the  "Consumers'  Gas  Trust,"  which  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  later.  Mr.  Potts  had  to  keep  up  a  constant  battle 
to  prevent  the  council  from  hastily  passing  the  old  company's  ordi- 
nance. An  active  canvass  was  made  in  every  ward  of  the  city  for 
popular  subscriptions,  at  $25  per  share,  to  the  stock  of  the  trust.  Five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  within  three  weeks;  and  the 
stock  was  so  scattered  among  the  voters  that  the  council  did  not  dare  to 
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pass  any  regulation  interfering  with  the  work.  The  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  were  so  great  that  the  stock 
had  to  be  increased  to  $605,000,  and  indebtedness  incurred  amounting 
to  $750,000.  The  company  has  been  in  successful  operation  up  to  date, 
and  now  has  325  miles  of  pipeline,  drawing  from  230  gas  wells.  Both  the 
trust  and  its  rival  have  found  the  rates  fixed  by  the  ordinance  ample. 
These  rates  guarantee  fuel  to  the  people  of  the  city  at  one-third  the 
cost  of  coal ;  and  the  aggregate  saving  to  the  consumers,  over  what 
the  cost  would  have  been  had  the  rates  been  doubled,  has  been  not  less 
than  $1,000,000  per  year.  The  company  has  paid  dividends  and 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  has  paid  off 
all  of  the  indebtedness,  and  has  returned  to  the  stockholders  all  that 
they  invested  except  $236,000.  When  this  latter  amount  is  paid,  gas 
will  be  furnished  to  the  consumers  at  actual  cost.  This  favorable  busi- 
ness showing  is  possible  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  one 
that  is  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  Every  year,  in  order 
to  supply  the  increasing  demand,  new  wells  have  to  be  opened,  farther 
and  farther  from  the  city,  until  now  some  are  forty  miles  away. 

Mr.  Potts  did  not  feel  like  pushing  his  plan  farther  until  it  should 
have  been  tested  in  this  case.  He  is  now  convinced  —  and  in  this  opin- 
ion he  is  upheld  by  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of 
Indianapolis  —  that  the  plan  has  worked  so  successfully  that  it  is  now 
time  to  apply  it  to  the  management  of  other  quasi-public  works.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Club  he  suggested  that  steps  be 
taken  to  bring  the  street-railway  system,  which  is  quite  likely  to  be  for 
sale  or  to  be  forced  to  sell  within  a  few  months,  under  the  same  method 
of  control.  He  has  still  more  recently  urged  the  city  authorities,  who 
are  being  pressed  for  a  franchise  by  independent  telephone  companies, 
to  grant  a  franchise  to  a  telephone  company  organized  on  the  plan  of 
the  gas  trust.  This  latter  will  be  a  comparatively  simple  enterprise, 
unless  the  city  authorities  favor  the  other  applicants.  It  is  proposed 
to  offer  to  purchase  the  plant  of  the  Bell  Company,  giving  a  small 
bonus  for  its  franchise,  if  it  will  sell ;  otherwise,  to  construct  a  new 
plant  and  force  the  old  company  out  of  the  field.  Greater  difficulties 
are  in  the  way  of  the  street-railway  movement,  but  they  are  not  thought 
to  be  insuperable. 

The  plan  of  organization  under  which  the  gas  trust  has  been 
operated,  and  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  all  other  quasi- 
public  works,  is  as  follows  : 
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I.  A  stock  company  is  formed,  and,  by  the  terms  of  incorporation, 
the  stockholders  assign  their  shares  to  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees,  who  are  given  irrevocable  power  to  vote  the  same  for  directors. 
Thus,  if  a  majority  of  the  shares  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  one 
person,  he  would  have  no  control  of  the  company.  The  articles  of 
incorporation  provide  that  "  Any  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
may  be  removed  by  the  Marion  circuit  court  upon  the  showing  that 
said  trustee  is  an  employ^  or  holder  of  any  of  the  securities  or  capital 
stock  of  any  other  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing or  delivering  artificial  or  natural  gas  to  consumers  residing  in,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of,  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  or  for  any  corrupt  practice 
or  any  misconduct  which  said  court  may  deem  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  said  company."  It  is,  therefore,  practically  impossible  for  the 
enterprise  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  rival,  even  though  the  latter  might 
buy  up  all  the  shares  of  stock. 

The  trustees  serve  without  compensation.  The  board  appointed  in 
the  beginning  by  the  articles  of  incorporation  is  almost  certain  to  be 
composed  of  reliable  men.  Their  terms  are  not  limited  in  the  case  of 
the  gas  trust,  but  it  may  seem  more  desirable  to  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  trustees  go  out  of  office  at  stated  intervals  in  order  to  bring 
new  ideas  in,  and  to  prevent  the  whole  board  from  growing  too  old. 
The  board  fills  vacancies  in  its  own  body.  It  is,  therefore,  not  under 
the  control  of  stockholders,  nor  of  the  political  authorities,  though  it 
may  be  controlled  by  a  legal  process  if  there  is  evidence  of  corruption 
or  mismanagement.  The  organization  is  thus  seen  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  our  best  universities.  The  means  of  public  control  must  be 
found  in  public  opinion,  which  needs  to  be  aroused  only  when  friction 
occurs.  But  since  the  trustees  can  derive  no  pecuniary  advantage 
from  the  management  of  the  concern,  they  must  serve  from  the  social 
motive,  and  may  be  expected  to  regard  their  trusts.  It  is  true  that  an 
educational  institution  may  be  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion  than 
one  of  these  natural  monopolies,  because  students  may  easily  be  turned 
to  some  other  school ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  standards  by  which 
the  service  of  one  of  these  public  enterprises  may  be  judged  are  more 
likely  to  be  intelligently  held  by  the  general  public,  so  that  public 
opinion  is  more  likely  to  be  rational.  If  able  business  men  are  willing 
to  give  their  time  to  the  oversight  of  a  great  university  purely  from  the 
social  motive,  and  manage  it  more  entirely  as  a  public  trust  than  any 
purely   private   or   wholly   public   institution    is   managed,  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  to  suppose  that  men  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to 
serve  as  trustees  of  the  public  in  controlling  other  important  institu- 
tions. Why  not  ?  Some  of  these  public  works  are  as  essential  to  the 
social  welfare  as  schools  and  churches,  and  though  they  are  economic 
institutions,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  social  motive  may  not  be 
adequate  to  provide  the  service.  Experience  in  one  instance  in 
Indianapolis  has  not  been  disappointing.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  satisfactory  trustees  can  usually  be  found  or  sufficient 
capital  secured  for  the  organization,  on  this  plan,  of  entirely  new 
enterprises  —  those  which  have  to  create  a  demand,  those  whose  social 
values  are  not  yet  appreciated  by  very  many  people.  Nor  may  it  be 
commonly  possible  to  secure  suitable  trustees  in  very  small  towns. 
But  for  the  supply  of  felt  needs  in  the  larger  municipalities  it  does  not 
seem  that  an  efficient  organization  should  ever  be  impossible.  To 
secure  it,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  initiators  of  the  movement 
shall  be  disinterested  and  intelligent  men. 

2.  The  immediate  management  of  the  concern  is  in  the  hands  of 
directors  chosen  annually  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  compensation 
of  the  directors  is  "fixed  at  the  expiration  of  each  year's  service  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  upon  a  showing  made  of  the  services  rendered." 
The  directors  are  restricted  in  their  power  to  contract  indebtedness, 
and  no  indebtedness  of  any  kind  may  be  contracted  except  upon  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  division  of  labor 
among  various  committees  of  the  directors  is  quite  complete,  but  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  directors  is  required  before  the  action  of  the 
more  important  committees  is  binding. 

A  further  precaution  will  be  taken  in  future  applications  of  the  gas 
trust  plan ;  viz.,  that  instead  of  making  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
optional  with  the  trustees  and  directors,  it  is  to  be  provided  that  a 
report  must  be  filed  semi-annually  with  the  city  comptroller,  and  that 
the  city  comptroller  may  inspect  the  books  of  the  company  at  any  time. 

3.  The  necessary  capital  is  secured  by  popular  subscription,  the 
shares  being  fixed  at  $25.  It  is  necessary  that  such  movements  shall  be 
backed  by  local  capital,  and  it  is  desirable  that  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible shall  be  directly  interested  in  its  success.  Incidentally,  a  splendid 
means  is  provided  for  short-time  investment  of  savings  by  persons  of 
all  classes.  It  is  provided  that  the  dividends  upon  the  stock  shall  not 
exceed  8  percent,  yearly,  and  that  the  amount  invested  shall  be  returned 
to  the  investors  as  soon  as  possible.  The  shares  of  stock  will  still  be 
owned  by  the  stockholders,  and  the  necessary  legal  fiction  of  ownership 
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maintained  ;  but  the  stock  will  have  no  pecuniary  value,  and  will  give  its 
owners  no  control  over  the  concern.  Although  those  who  furnish  the 
first  capital  are  recouped,  the  institution  is  finally  endowed.  It  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  look  for  immediate  endowment  of  such  institutions 
from  the  surplus  wealth  of  rich  men;  but  that  may  come  in  time. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  rather  high,  and  may,  in  some  places  at  least, 
be  reduced.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  degree  of  risk  is 
involved,  that  the  control  of  the  stock  is  lost,  and  that  the  capital  must 
ordinarily  be  drawn  from  the  local  community;  so  that  the  lowest  com- 
petitive rate  of  interest  cannot  be  secured.  An  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  interest  is  ordinarily  retained  in 
the  neighborhood. 

But  if  the  capital  must  ordinarily  be  gathered  up  in  the  local  com- 
munity, the  plan  of  organization  will  be  applicable  only  in  those  cities 
where  there  is  some  surplus  wealth.  If  public  works  are  to  be  con- 
structed greatly  in  advance  of  the  ability  of  the  community  to  pay 
for  them,  capital  must  be  drawn  from  abroad ;  and,  if  it  is  drawn  from 
abroad,  the  foreign  capitalist  will  not  allow  the  control  of  the  enter- 
prise to  pass  out  of  his  hands.  He  must  have  actual  control  or  a 
mortgage  lien.  However,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  most  of  the  larger 
cities,  even  in  the  West,  possess  enough  surplus  wealth  to  pay  for 
public  works  of  this  sort.  Street  paving  and  public  buildings  could 
still  be  constructed  by  capital  borrowed  from  outsiders,  at  lower  rates 
than  those  paid  for  capital  used  on  the  quasi-public  works.  In  order, 
also,  that  the  purpose  of  the  organization  may  not  be  finally  frustrated, 
it  is  necessary  that  its  indebtedness  shall  never  become  unmanageable. 
The  actual  plant  must  be  constructed,  and  most  of  the  floating  capital 
provided,  out  of  the  capital  stock.  Provision  must  be  made  for  neces- 
sary expansion,  out  of  the  earnings  or  by  increase  of  capital  stock. 
A  small  bonded  or  floating  debt  might  be  safely  handled ;  but  a  large 
one  is  likely  to  throw  the  whole  industry  into  the  hands  of  creditors, 
on  account  of  a  default  in  payment  of  interest  caused  by  some  very 
slight  temporary  backset  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  industry  in  the  least.  As  we  have  seen,  the  gas  trust 
successfully  carried,  and  has  entirely  liquidated,  a  very  considerable 
debt ;  but  it  seems  desirable,  in  order  to  insure  the  kind  of  control 
required,  that  dependence  should  be  wholly  upon  the  capital  stock,  the 
owners  of  which  can  never  gain  control.  A  small  floating  indebted- 
ness might  be  permitted,  but  it  should  be  strictly  limited  in  amount. 

A  further  provision,  which  is  not  found  in  the  gas  trust  articles. 
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should  be  made,  to  determine  how  the  property  should  be  disposed  of, 
if  it  should  be  found  desirable  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Without  such  a  provision,  if  the  company  should  go  into  liqui- 
dation, the  final  proceeds  would  go  to  the  old  stockholders.  But  the 
plan  contemplates  no  return  to  them,  after  they  shall  have  received  the 
face  of  their  stock  and  dividends  equivalent  to  8  per  cent,  on  their 
capital  until  it  is  returned.  The  proceeds  from  liquidation  should  go 
to  some  public  cause.* 

4.  Finally,  and  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  provision  that  service 
shall  be  rendered  at  actual  cost,  after  these  returns  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  stockholders.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  company 
organized  on  this  basis  will  charge  unreasonable  rates  up  to  the  time 
that  the  obligation  to  the  stockholders  is  fully  discharged;  but  the 
full  benefits  to  the  public  are  secured  only  after  that  has  been  done. 
The  gas  trust  has  already  saved  to  the  consumers  about  $10,000,000; 
but  it  will  become  more  completely  a  public  servant  after  the  remain- 
ing payments  shall  have  been  made  to  stockholders.  An  industry 
which  comes  under  the  law  of  increasing  returns  —  and  practically 
every  one  except  the  natural-gas  industry  does  —  will  make  much 
larger  profits,  and  thus  be  able  to  pay  off  the  stock  obligations  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  more  rapidly.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  it  may  sometimes  be  found  advantageous  to  pay  back  the  face  of 
the  stock  more  slowly,  thereby  making  possible  a  more  immediate 
reduction  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  cases  in  which  it  will  seem  more  desirable 
to  turn  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  to  some  other  public  purpose, 
instead  of  lowering  consumers'  costs.  The  objections  to  taxing  the 
franchises,  or  even  the  plants,  of  these  public  agencies  have  already 
been  stated ;  but  there  may  be  instances  where  a  real  public  need  is 
supplied  by  the  industry,  and  yet  where  the  immediate  consumers  are  a 
class  which  may  well  be  taxed.  For  example,  if  the  telephone  service 
of  Indianapolis  is  organized  on  this  plan,  the  company  —  which,  of 
course,  will  here  mean  the  consumers — will  probably  pay  to  the  city 
$5,000  for  the  first  5,000  instruments  and  $2  per  instrument  for  all 
above  that  number,  objections  can  be  made  to  this  plan  only  when  the 
telephone  ceases  to  be  in  any  sense  a  luxury.    Again,  it  may  seem  desir- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  articles  of  the  proposed  telephone  company 
have  been  drawn  up.  These  provide  for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  possible 
liquidation  to  public  purposes. 
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able  to  let  the  street-car  fare  remain  unchanged,  and  turn  the  profits  of 
the  business  to  the  park  fund.  However,  there  are  serious  objections 
to  this  ;  for  it  would  be  better  to  tax  the  land-owning  class  to  maintain 
the  parks  than  the  mass  of  those  who  need  the  street-car  service. 
Lower  car  fares  would  help  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  city,  would 
make  the  larger  parks  available  to  larger  numbers  of  the  class  which 
most  needs  them,  and  would  thus  be  a  proper  auxiliary  to  a  park  system. 
However,  all  of  this  is  a  matter  of  detail.  The  essential  feature  is  the 
control  of  quasi-public  works  in  the  interest  of  the  community. 

Defects  may  be  found  in  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Potts ;  but  he 
has  certainly  made  a  contribution  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  by 
students  of  municipal  problems.  It  seems  to  be  a  plan  which  will 
secure  adequate  control  without  throwing  these  works  into  the  hands 
of  the  spoils  politician.  It  depends  upon  a  public  opinion,  such  as 
ultimately  controls  our  greatest  educational  institutions ;  and  may  in 
these  cases  be  expected  to  control,  though  not  radically,  the  manage- 
ment of  non-political  institutions.  It  uses  our  most  highly  developed 
business  methods  in  the  service  of  the  public,  and  secures  to  the  pub- 
lic all  of  the  possible  advantages  of  those  methods.  It  secures  the 
complete  socialization  of  the  values  of  social  functions,  and  yet  does 
not  throw  the  strain  of  frequent  oversight  of  complex  institutions  upon 
the  social  consciousness.  This  last  seems  to  be  the  desideratum.  It 
might  be  secured  by  expert  official  service,  but,  unless  this  should  become 
an  intolerable  bureaucracy,  it  must  be  subject  to  the  fitful  changes  of 
our  political  life;  whereas  the  Indianapolis  plan  provides  for  a  manage- 
ment whose  policy  cannot  be  revolutionized  by  a  spasm  of  popular 
prejudice,  yet  which  must  be  gradually  readjusted  to  meet  social  needs 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  at  important  crises,  and  which  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  its  trust  will  be  under  /^^a/ rather  \\i2Si  poli- 
tical control.  In  so  far  as  political  regulation  is  necessary,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  true,  when  the  semi  -  public  corporation  is 
stripped  of  its  corrupting  power,  that  the  municipal  government  will 
be  found  more  regardful  of  the  public  interests  in  controlling  the  cor- 
poration as  a  servant  than  it  would  be  in  controlling  itself  in  the  direct 
management  of  the  quasi-public  works ;  just  as  the  national  govern- 
ment is  a  hard  taskmaster  in  controlling  the  note  issues  of  the  banks, 
while  it  is  ever  in  danger  of  becoming  most  self-indulgent  in  control- 
ling its  own  note  and  silver  issues.  »  j^   Forrest 

Thk  University  ok  Indianapolis. 
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The  following  note  was  received  too  late  for  publication  in  the 
March  number.  As  it  concerns  a  subject  of  importance  in  sociol- 
ogy, and  is  not  a  merely  personal  matter,  it  is  quite  in  place  here. 
Professor  Durkheim's  position  ought  to  be  correctly  understood. 
The  original  form  of  the  note  is  therefore  given  to  our  readers  in 
preference  to  a  translation. 

Bordeaux,  6  Fevrier  1898. 
Monsieur  et  cher  collegue  : 

Je  me  suis  fait  une  rdgle  de  mettre  a  profit  les  critiques  qui  peuvent 
dtre  faites  de  mes  travaux  sans  y  r^pondre  directement,  sauf  quand  les 
id^es  discut^es  sous  mon  nom  me  sont  tellement  ^trangdres  que  je 
dois  les  d^savouer  pour  empecher  des  erreurs  mat^rielles  de  s'accr^diter. 
Jusqu'^  present,  le  cas  ne  s'est  present^  qu'une  fois  dans  ma  carriere. 
Mais  I'article  que  me  consacre  votre  collaborateur  M.  Tosti,  dans 
votre  num^ro  de  Janvier,  m'oblige  une  seconde  fois  a  sortir  de  ma 
reserve. 

Suivant  cet  auteur,  j'aurais  m^connu  qu'  "un  compose  s'explique  a 
la  fois  par  le  caractdre  de  ses  ^Idments  et  par  la  loi  de  leur  com- 
binaison;"  et  il  s'^tonne  qu'un  logicien  comme  moi  ait  pu  commettre 
une  telle  dnormit^.  Pour  faire  cesser  cet  6tonnement,  il  me  suffit  de 
le  renvoyer  aux  passages  suivants  de  mon  livre : 

1.  "L'intensit^  [des  courants  suicidog^nes]  ne  pent  d^pendre 
que  des  trois  sortes  de  causes  suivantes :  1°)  La  nature  des  individus 
qui  composent  la  socieie;  2°)  la  mani^re  dont  ils  sont  associ^s,  c'est  a  dire 
la  nature  de  I'organisation  sociale;  3°)  les  ^v^nements  passagers  qui 
troublent  le  fonctionnement  de  la  vie  collective  sans  en  alt^rer  la  con- 
stitution anatomique"  (p.  363  du  Suicide). 

2.  "//  est  bien  vrai  que  la  societe  ne  comprend  pas  d'autres  forces 
agissantes  que  celles  des  individus;  seulement  les  individus,  en  s'unis- 
sant,  forment  un  etre  psychique  d'une  espdce  nouvelle.  .  .  .  Sans  doute, 
les proprietes  elementaires  a' oil  resulte  le  fait  social  sont  contenues  en  germe 
dans  les  esprits  particuliers .     Mais  le  fait  social  n'en  sort  que  quand 
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elles  ont  ^t€  transform^es  par  Tassociation.   .  .  .  L'association  est,  elU 
aussi,  un  facteur  actif  qui  produit  des  effets  sp^ciaux"  (/^/i/.,  p.  350). 

Ainsi,  je  ne  nie  pas  du  tout  que  les  natures  individuelles  soient  les 
composantes  du  fait  social.  II  s'agit  de  savoir  si,  en  se  composant 
pour  donner  naissance  au  fait  social,  elles  ne  se  transforment  pas  par 
le  fait  m^me  de  leur  combinaison.  La  synthase  est-elle  purement 
m^canique  ou  chimique  ?  Toute  la  question  est  1^;  votre  coUaborateur 
ne  parait  pas  la  soup^onner. 

Puisqu'aussi  bien  je  suis  amen^  k  intervenir,  je  veux  dire  un  mot 
d'une  autre  objection  qu'il  me  fait  k  la  suite  de  M.  Bosco:  "Si,  me 
dit-on,  vous  ne  trouvez  pas  de  relation  d^finie  entre  le  suicide  et  les 
facteurs  extra-sociaux,  vous  n'avez  pas  le  droit  d'en  rien  conclure ;  car 
un  m$me  fait  social  peut  €tre  le  produit  de  plusieurs  causes."  Rien 
de  plus  certain.  Mais  il  reste  ce  fait  que,  quand  je  compare  le  suicide 
aux  facteurs  sociaux,  je  trouve  des  relations  d^finies  malgr^  cette  plu- 
rality des  causes  ;  que,  quand  je  le  compare  aux  facteurs  cosmiques, 
ethniques  etc.,  je  ne  trouve  plus  de  ces  rapports.  D'ou  il  suit  que  si 
ces  derniers  facteurs  agissent,  leur  effet  est  bien  faible,  puisqu'il  dis- 
parait  des  r^sultats  globaux;  mais  que,  au  contraire,  les  causes  sociales 
doivent  Stre  bien  puissantes  pour  affecter  aussi  manifestement  les 
chiffres  de  la  statistique.     Or  c'est  tout  ce  que  je  voulais  dire. 

Je  vous  serais  oblige  de  publier  cette  lettre  dans  votre  prochain 
num^ro,  et  je  vous  prie  de  recevoir.  Monsieur  et  cher  colldgue, 
I'expression  de  mes  raeilleurs  et  bien  d^vou^s  sentiments. 

6mile  Durkheim. 

PROFESSEUR   X   L'UnIVERSIT^  DE  BORDEAUX. 
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Industrial  Democracy.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1897.     2  vols.     Pp.  929. 

These  strong  volumes  follow  other  notable  studies  by  the  same 
writers.  This  claims  to  be  a  sociological  discussion.  "Sociology, 
like  all  other  sciences,  can  advance  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  precise 
observation  of  actual  facts;"  it  is  a  science  which  deals  with  facts  at 
first  hand.  The  principle  of  classification  of  the  vast  mass  of  materials 
is  the  end  of  the  associated  persons,  the  direct  intention  with  which  the 
regulations  were  adopted.  The  methods  of  investigation  are  set  forth. 
The  authors  began  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  unions, 
adopted  a  careful  system  of  note  taking,  and  sought  knowledge  from 
documents,  personal  observation,  and  interviews.  They  express  a 
strong  sense  of  the  value  of  sociological  investigation.  "A  knowledge 
of  social  facts  and  laws  is  indispensable  for  any  intelligent  and  delib- 
erate human  action.  The  whole  of  social  life,  the  entire  structure  and 
functioning  of  society,  consists  of  human  intervention.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  civilized,  as  distinguished  from  savage,  society  is  that 
these  interventions  are  not  impulsive,  but  deliberate ;  for,  though  some 
sort  of  human  society  may  get  along  upon  instinct,  civilization 
depends  upon  organized  knowledge  of  sociological  facts  and  of  the 
connections  between  them.  And  this  knowledge  must  be  sufficiently 
generalized  to  be  capable  of  being  diffused.  We  can  all  avoid  being 
practical  engineers  or  chemists  ;  but  no  consumer,  producer,  or  citizen 
can  avoid  being  a  practical  sociologist."  The  plea  for  funds  to  pursue 
investigation  should  be  heard. 

Parti  deals  with  "Trade-Union  Structure,"  primitive  democracy, 
representative  institutions,  the  unit  of  government,  and  inter-union 
relations.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  to  look  for  real  political  les- 
sons in  the  long  despised  trade  unions.  But  most  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  with  the  assembly  of  members,  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  The  general  tendency  has  been  toward  representative 
government  for  all  large  and  general  plans.    In  industrial  associations 
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as  in  municipal  and  national  politics  the  problem  is  to  combine 
administrative  efficiency  with  popular  control;  and  experience  in 
unions  shows  that  the  representative  must  have  professional  training 
of  one  kind,  and  the  administrative  officer  must  have  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  routine  methods  of  the  office.  Inter-union  relations 
require  organization  to  promote  common  interests,  while  home  rule 
must  be  given  freedom  to  protect  peculiar  and  local  interests. 

Part  II  is  given  to  "Trade-Union  Function."  The  vague  aspira- 
tions of  workingmen,  as  the  elevation  of  life,  the  promotion  of  the 
common  good,  find  expression  in  their  laws.  But  these  common- 
places are  made  definite  in  the  regulations  of  the  unions  and  in  the 
methods  employed  to  enforce  these  regulations.  The  methods  are 
mutual  insurance,  collective  bargaining,  and  legal  enactments.  The 
regulations  relate  to  specific  ends  and  grievances :  the  standard  rate, 
the  normal  day,  sanitation  and  safety,  new  processes  and  machinery, 
continuity  of  employment,  entrance  into  a  trade,  and  right  to  a  trade. 
The  method  of  mutual  insurance  is  a  means  of  holding  the  union 
together.  The  insurance  is  not  a  primary  purpose  and  is  not  so  secure 
as  in  a  friendly  society,  having  no  actuarial  basis  or  legal  standing. 
But  for  union  purposes  the  reserve  funds  are  more  valuable  than  sav- 
ings banks,  because  (p.  166)  they  enable  the  community  of  workmen  to 
acquire  wealth,  and  the  possession  of  wealth  binds  them  into  a  com- 
pact body. 

The  method  of  collective  bargaining  is  vital  to  trade-unionism.  The 
group  makes  contracts  with  the  employer  through  a  representative 
and  not  as  individuals.  Slowly  employers  have  been  coming  to  accept 
this  principle.  The  individual  wage-earner  is  weak,  while  the  union 
is  strong.  Only  by  combination  can  a  contract  be  made  on  fairly 
equal  terms  with  a  capitalist.  But  even  collective  bargaining  has  its 
limitations.  In  the  last  resort  it  may  end  in  failure  to  agree  —  the 
,  strike  or  lockout.  The  community  may  thus  be  injured.  Arbitration 
is  proposed  as  a  help  at  this  point;  but  arbitration  has  no  sanction. 
Its  chief  value  lies  in  conciliation.  Compulsory  arbitration  would 
mean  the  fixing  of  wages  by  law,  and  in  1896  the  colony  of  Victoria 
began  an  experiment  with  this  policy. 

The  method  of  legal  enactment  is  old.  The  trade  unions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
legal  rules.  With  the  adoption  of  laissez-faire  principles,  from  1800 
onward,  this  machinery  became  useless.      Excluded  from  collective 
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bargaining  by  combination  laws  and  from  legal  enactment  by  theory, 
the  workmen  from  1800  to  1825  fell  back  on  mutual  insurance,  secret 
coercion,  and  riots.  Up  to  1867  collective  bargaining  became  popular, 
and,  after  extension  of  the  suffrage,  legal  enactment  was  more 
employed. 

Turning  to  the  regulations  and  their  intention,  we  are  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  movement.  The  standard  rate  is  the  one  regulation 
which  is  practically  universal,  and  it  calls  for  a  payment  according  to 
some  definite  standard,  uniform  in  its  application.  The  great  industry, 
with  its  machinery  running  at  a  nearly  uniform  speed  and  its  large 
collections  of  workers,  seems  to  demand  greater  uniformity  of  wages. 
This  does  not  mean  equality  of  wages,  but  only  a  minimum  rate  to 
prevent  the  "adulteration  of  labor"  by  competition  with  the  inca- 
pable. 

The  employer  is  biased  in  favor  of  a  long  day.  The  unions  believe 
the  extension  of  the  day  means  a  breaking  down  of  the  standard  rate, 
and  they  resist  it.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  seek  to  limit  hours 
by  law.  During  the  century  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  consider- 
ably shortened,  although  overtime  continues,  and  in  backward  districts 
the  day  is  still  long. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  enforcing  regulations  favorable  to 
health  and  safety.  The  individual  workman  is  helpless.  Even  trade- 
union  bargaining  is  of  little  avail.  The  method  of  legal  enactment  is 
the  only  efficient  way,  and  in  this  matter  public  opinion  helps  the 
workmen.  Employers'  liability  will  not  take  the  place  of  measures  to 
prevent  accident,  because  it  is  cheaper  for  employers  to  insure  with 
some  company  than  introduce  costly  protective  appliances. 

The  unions  have  been  able  to  diminish  the  tragic  pain  and  misery 
attending  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  processes,  when  the 
skill  acquired  by  a  life  work  is  suddenly  rendered  valueless.  The  boot- 
and  shoe-  and  papermakers  have  been  able  to  devise  means  for  hold- 
ing their  own  without  interrupting  the  use  of  the  best  machinery. 
Even  handicraftsmen  in  some  lines,  by  keeping  up  price  and  quality, 
have  maintained  their  advantages  alongside  the  factory  system.  It 
has  been  more  difficult  to  secure  continuity  of  employment,  but  even 
here  irregularity  and  uncertainty  have  been  in  a  measure  corrected. 
Full  explanations  are  given  of  the  policy  of  unions  relating  to  entrance 
upon  a  trade,  child  work,  and  the  right  to  a  trade. 

Under  "  Implications  of  Trade-Unionism  "  the  authors  give  a  lucid 
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explanation  of  certain  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  workmen  which  out- 
siders often  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  For  example,  trade  unions 
do  not  wish  to  be  incorporated,  because  liability  to  suit  at  law  would 
ruin  the  union.  They  oppose  "  home  work  "  and  the  small  master 
system,  because  the  worst  evils  of  cut-throat  competition  linger  in  these 
belated  forms  of  industry.  They  oppose  the  organization  of  sick,  acci- 
cident,  and  burial  benefits  managed  by  the  employers,  because  this 
gives  the  employers  artificial  means  of  control.  They  oppose  profit- 
sharing,  because  this  bribes  men  to  desert  each  other  with  the  faint 
hope  of  a  small  premium. 

The  assumptions  of  trade-unionism  must  be  considered  in  any 
complete  view.  One  conviction  is  fundamental  :  social  conditions 
can,  by  deliberate  human  intervention,  be  changed  for  the  better. 
Three  great  doctrines  have  been  urged  at  different  times  and  on  dif- 
ferent grounds:  the  doctrine  of  vested  interest  in  trade,  the  doctrine 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  living  wage.  The  scheme 
of  the  "sliding  scale"  is  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
living  wage,  and  the  unions  believe  that  the  means  of  efficiency  must 
be  provided,  and  that  the  price  of  the  product  must  carry  assurance  of 
this  minimum.  Alliances  of  employers  and  wage-workers  are  formed 
to  keep  up  profits  and  wages.  The  result  of  this  alliance  is  that  the 
use  of  invention  and  machinery  is  stimulated,  inefficient  workmen  are 
excluded,  the  product  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try is  enhanced.  Of  course  there  is  no  absolute  guaranty  to  the  com- 
munity that  articles  of  consumption  may  not  be  raised  in  price. 

At  this  point  the  authors  introduce  a  statement  which  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  this  country,  where  labor  legislation  is  in  its 
beginnings,  especially  in  the  newer  manufacturing  districts.  English 
public  opinion  has  reached  a  stage  of  education  where  the  conditions 
essential  to  health  and  efficiency  are  not  left  to  the  will  of  employers 
nor  to  the  struggle  attending  the  higgling  of  a  market.  Law  deter- 
mines not  only  the  condition  of  the  shop,  but  the  length  of  hours  for 
children,  and,  since  1847,  of  adult  women  in  certain  industries.  By 
an  act  of  1893  this  legislation  was  extended  to  protect  adult  men  in 
the  railway  service.  The  decision  of  the  Illinois  courts  on  this  prin- 
ciple would  seem  to  be  as  antiquated  as  the  Dred  Scot  decision.  The 
writers  believe  that  it  will  be  as  easy  to  give  a  physiological  definition 
of  a  minimum  living  wage,  to  be  enforced  by  law,  as  of  a  maximum 
day,  and  this  radical  doctrine  is  discussed  with  eminent  ability. 
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Among  trade-unionists  there  are  conservatives,  individualists,  and 
collectivists,  as  among  other  citizens.  Therefore  it  is  not  wise  for 
trade-union  congresses  to  discuss  the  land  question,  municipalization 
of  monopolies,  and  other  problems  about  which  they  know  no  more 
than  their  fellow-citizens,  and  on  which  they  cannot  agree. 

Part  III  deals  with  "Trade-Union  Theory."  According  to  the 
ancient  and  rigid  form  of  the  wage-fund  theory,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
possibility  of  affecting  the  rate  of  wages  by  combination.  It  was  a 
simple  question  of  division  :  so  much  fund  set  apart  for  wages  divided 
by  the  number  of  workmen,  and  the  individual  wage  rate  is  found. 
This  theory  the  authors  examine  in  the  light  of  recent  economic  dis- 
cussion, and  conclude  that  it  is  definitely  abandoned.  In  a  similar 
way  they  criticise  the  use  made  of  the  population  doctrine.  In  the 
present  form  of  these  theories  they  find  nothing  inconsistent  with  mod- 
erate trade-union  claims,  and  they  accept  the  verdict  of  economists  as 
substantially  valid. 

Under  the  head,  "  Economic  Characteristics  of  Trade-Unionism," 
we  find  a  critical  estimate  of  the  methods  and  regulations  of  the  unions. 
The  device  of  restriction  of  numbers  is  no  longer  much  used,  and  is 
practically  obsolete.  It  goes  with  the  abandoned  wage-fund  theory  ; 
it  would  prevent  selection  of  the  best  workmen  and  would  restrict  the 
extension  of  business.  The  ease  with  which  a  man  can  pass  from  one 
occupation  to  another  kills  this  device.  The  device  of  the  common 
rule  and  minimum  wage  is  more  efficacious.  Its  tendency  is  to  com- 
pel managers  to  select  the  more  capable  workmen.  The  parasitic  trades 
are  not  only  an  obstacle  to  the  unions,  but  a  burden  to  society;  for  the 
incapable  who  are  not  supported  by  the  wages  of  their  calling  must 
depend  partly  on  charity.  The  minimum  of  support  should  be  fixed  by 
law  and  enforced  by  factory  rules.  These  regulations  will  leave  a 
residuum  who  cannot  find  any  place  in  competitive  industry,  the  unem- 
ployable. These  persons  are  already  largely  supported  by  alms  or  theft, 
and  society  must  provide  for  them  in  a  way  which  will  remove  them  from 
the  misery  and  ruin  of  their  present  situation  and  from  the  possibility 
of  dragging  down  the  capable  and  industrious  wage-earners,  who,  with- 
out this  dead  weight  about  their  necks,  could  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  unemployable  would  be  collected  in  non-competing  colonies,  and 
their  imperfect  labor  so  directed  that  they  could  earn  at  least  more  for 
themselves  than  they  are  doing  now.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  had  some 
time  since  reached  a  similar  conclusion.     It  would   mean  something 
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like  slavery,  but  slavery  is  a  social  state  relatively  superior  to  that  deep 
and  brutal  savagery  in  which  so  many  of  the  **  submerged  "  habitually 
live.  Nothing  in  such  treatment  would  stand  in  the  way  of  restoring 
to  liberty  all  who  could  be  educated  and  trained  to  enjoy  it  without 
detriment  to  society. 

The  frankly  socialistic  bias  of  the  authors  is  not  concealed,  and  it 
seems  at  places  to  color  the  reasoning.  But  the  book  as  a  whole  bears 
every  mark  of  honest,  thorough,  and  highly  intelligent  investigation 
and  statement.  It  is  simply  indispensable  to  a  student  of  the  labor 
movement  in  this  century.  C.  R.  Henderson. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology.  By  J.  H.  W.  Stuck enberg, 
D.D.    A.  C.Armstrong  &  Son,  1898.    Pp.  xii-f- 336.  Si. 50. 

"  Not  an  introduction  to  sociology  ^  but  to  its  study'''  (p.  239).  The 
book  was  prepared  for  three  classes  of  inquirers  :  firsts  "  the  large 
class  of  professional  men  and  other  persons  of  culture  who  have  had 
no  instruction  in  sociology,  but  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an  idea  of 
its  nature  and  materials,  and  of  pursuing  its  study  privately  ;  second^ 
students  who  have  no  sociology  in  their  collegiate  course,  but  realize 
that  without  it  their  education  and  their  preparation  for  life  are 
incomplete  ;  third,  teachers  of  social  science  who  desire  a  compend 
as  the  basis  of  their  instruction,  or  who,  while  lecturing  on  sociology, 
want  a  manual  in  the  hands  of  their  students." 

Every  person  who  is  teaching  sociology,  or  proposing  to  teach  it, 
ought  to  read  this  book.  The  fewer  of  the  other  two  classes  who  get 
hold  of  it  the  better.  The  main  subjects  discussed  are  :  I,  "The  Genesis 
of  the  Idea  of  Society;"  II,  "  Definition  and  Scope  of  Sociology;" 
III,  "The  Relation  of  Sociology  to  Other  Social  Disciplines;"  IV, 
"Division  of  Sociology;"  V,  "The  Principles  of  Society /^r  se;'' 
VI,  "The  Historical  Evolution  of  the  Principles  of  Society;"  VII, 
"Sociological  Ethics,  or  the  Progress  of  Society;"  VIII,  "The 
Method  in  the  Study  of  Sociology  ;  "  IX,  "  Is  Sociology  a  Science  ?" 
X,  "The  Sociological  Study  of  the  Age." 

Dr.  Stuckenberg's  view  of  sociology  is  sane  and  comprehensive. 
Hence  its  value  for  teachers.  A  person  fit  to  teach  sociology  would 
jjrofit  by  comparison  of  his  own  conception  of  the  subject  with  that 
outlined  in  this  volume.  I  protest,  however,  against  so  much  begin- 
ning to  get  ready  to  prepare  to  commence,  as  a  way  of  introducing 
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laymen  to  sociology.  I  particularly  dissent  from  the  author's  judg- 
ment that  *'  Such  a  volume  as  is  here  offered  ought  to  make  7nore  easy  the 
introduction  of  this  study  into  institutions  where  it  is  now  omitted'' 
(preface).  My  opposition  is  purely  pedagogical.  Aften  ten  years' 
experimentation  with  sociology  as  a  subject  for  graduates  and  under- 
graduates, I  am  sure  that  it  is  folly  and  delusion  to  feed  the  latter  on 
the  kind  of  propaedeutics  contained  in  this  book.  Better  omit  soci- 
ology from  college  courses  altogether  than  insert  it  in  this  form.  I 
speak  with  confidence,  because  I  began  by  committing  the  very  error 
which  I  am  now  pointing  out,  and  I  learned  its  futility  by  experience. 
The  only  sociological  instruction  which  can  be  made  useful  enough 
to  undergraduates  to  justify  displacement  of  time-tested  subjects  is 
drill  upon  definite  sections  of  sociological  problems  by  teachers  suf- 
ficiently sure  of  themselves  to  keep  most  of  this  methodology  out  of 
sight.'  When  the  sociologists  were  locating  the  new  territory,  and 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  get  it  recognized  by  the  colleges,  they 
had  nothing  better  to  offer  than  this  penumbral  trigonometry.  We 
can  see  now  that  it  was  a  clear  case  of  "silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  unto  thee."  Men  are  at  present  available 
who  have  had  training  which  the  pioneers  lacked.  They  have  organ- 
ized so  much  of  this  preliminary  delimitation  and  procedure  into  their 
thinking  that  it  is  like  the  grammar  of  their  mother  tongue  :  they  can 
observe  it  without  discussing  it,  and  they  can  gear  it  on  to  the  work  in 
hand.  These  men  can  introduce  undergraduates  to  problems  in  soci- 
ology in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  method  may  be  taught  incidentally, 
some  will  teach  itself  in  the  course  of  dealing  with  concrete  material, 
and  other  parts  of  valid  method  will  be  demanded  later  by  students 
after  they  have  run  against  problems  of  method  in  a  less  arbitrary  order. 
Methodology  is  psychologically,  not  logically,  subject-matter  for  com- 
paratively late  treatment.  If  it  be  exploited  prematurely,  the  student 
gets  the  impression  that  sociology  is  merely  a  straining  to  create 
something  out  of  nothing  by  formulating  vacuity.  To  his  mind  it 
is  very  much  like  trying  to  perfect  airships  by  plotting  courses  of  navi- 
gation outside  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  force  of  these  observations  will  probably  not  be  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  my  own  primary  interest  is  in  methodology,  and,  more 
than  that,  I  find  myself  in  hearty  accord  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Stucken- 
berg's  conceptions  of  the  scope  and   method  of    sociology.     I  am, 

'  F/i/tf  Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1897,  p.  847. 
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nevertheless,  sure  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  treatment  of  method 
into  an  undergraduate  course  would  be  ill-advised. 

The  book  contains  many  passages  to  which  students  may  well  be 
referred  at  different  stages  of  more  concrete  study.  The  first  chap- 
ter would  serve  the  purpose  with  beginners  that  the  author  intended, 
though  it  turns  out,  upon  close  inspection,  to  be  rather  an  a  priori 
account  of  how  the  idea  of  society  must  have  arisen  than  a  report  of 
the  precise  stages  through  which  it  actually  did  arise.  The  section 
on  the  definition  of  sociology  is  particularly  clear  (pp.  44-53).  It  is 
not  so  evident  that  the  author  has  straightened  out  the  relation  of 
psychology  to  sociology  (pp.  62  seq.).  He  rejects  the  division  of 
sociology  into  "  static  "  and  "  dynamic  "  upon  grounds  which,  so  far 
as  his  statements  go,  are  insufficient,  to  say  the  least  (p.  107).  His 
treatment  of  "  descriptive  sociology "  (p.  107)  seems  to  me  not  well 
considered.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  such  good  company  as  Professors 
Ward  and  Giddings  in  declining  to  use  that  designation.  Their 
grounds  are  not  his,  however,  and  are  firmer  than  his.  The  question, 
**  What  sociology  is  there  to  be  described?"  shows  that  the  author 
gives  to  the  phrase  curious  connotations.  Whether  "  descriptive 
sociology"  is  properly  within  or  without  the  limits  of  sociology  is  a 
question  of  innocent  methodological  gerrymander,  after  all.  To  assert 
that  the  phrase  "  descriptive  sociology  "  involves  an  absurdity  requires 
the  same  assertion  about  the  phrase  "  descriptive  geography  "  in  dis- 
tinction from  physiography.  If  there  is  an  absurdity  here,  it  is  in  the 
psychology  which  supposes  that  we  can  generalize  facts  before  we  have 
any  sort  of  descriptive  analysis  of  the  facts.  Not  so  clear  is  the 
author's  use  of  the  terms  "society"  and  "societies"  (p.  108  and 
chap.  v).  He  certainly  gets  at  his  algebra  of  the  principles  of 
"society"  by  discussing  "societies."  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  make  the  two  phases  of  the  author's  conception  quite 
coherent. 

The  chapter  on  "  The  Principles  of  Society  "  does  not  profess  to 
produce  any  of  them.  It  tells  what  their  formal  relations  will  be 
when  we  have  some.  Again  my  objection  is  pedagogical.  There  is 
too  much  of  this  formal  element  for  beginners,  while  it  is  not  carried 
far  enough  to  join  company  with  the  specialists.  If  Dr.  Stuckenberg 
pursues  inquiries  after  "  principles  of  society,"  he  will  not  be  able  to 
test  them  very  searchingly  without  getting  them  placed  within  the 
categories  "static"  and  "dynamic,"  which  he  rejects.     On  pp.  154 
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and  159  the  author  proposes  some  subjects  of  inquiry  which  smack  of 
reality.  He  touches  terra  firma  when  he  says :  "  This  brings  before 
us  a  fundamental  problem  of  sociology :  What  is  there  in  individuals 
which  so  adapts  them  to  one  another  as  to  become  the  ground  of  asso- 
ciation ?  "  The  last  section  in  this  book  should  be  the  first  for  begin- 
ners. The  way  to  begin  to  study  society  is  to  begin.  While  Dr.  Dike, 
Professor  Henderson,  and  Small  and  Vincent  have  proposed  some- 
what closer  methods  of  studying  a  local  community.  Dr.  Stuckenberg's 
categories  are  surely  inquisitive.  Instead  of  trying  to  study  sociology 
alone,  after  or  even  before  entering  on  one  of  these  local  studies,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  wiser  for  beginners  to  get  the  help  of  a  competent 
teacher,  by  correspondence  if  no  other  way  is  feasible,  and  thus  save 
dissipation  of  effort. 

The  book  is  profuse  without  being  full.  This  is  best  illustrated  in 
connection  with  the  bibliographical  references.  These  are  strangely 
unassorted.  In  most  cases  a  student  who  did  not  previously  know  how 
to  place  the  books  mentioned  would  find  no  help  in  sifting  or 
arranging  them  in  proper  sequence.  What  excuse  can  be  given  for 
such  a  collocation  as  this  (p.  93) :  "  On  historiography,  Lehrbuch 
der  historischen  Methode,  by  Bernheim,  is  excellent.  Kidd's  Social  Evo- 
lution \s  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  require  special  mention"!  On 
pp.  263,  266,  and  267  books  are  named  among  which  a  beginner  would 
certainly  need  help  in  choosing.  There  are  times  and  seasons,  at  any 
rate,  when  one  is  more  useful  than  another.  Yet  this  is  the  sort  of 
comment  that  accompanies  the  titles : 

References  to  works  in  the  preceding  pages  may  be  a  general  guide. 
Every  good  sociological  book  refers  to  literature  on  the  subject,  and  in  this 
way  the  student  can  learn  what  to  read.  The  different  standpoints  of  sociolo- 
gists and  the  confusion  reigning  in  their  specialty  make  it  difficult  to  say 
definitely  what  books  are  best.  Scores  can  be  recommended  as  valuable  ;  but 
every  one  should  be  read  critically  (!  !).  They  furnish  important  materials, 
give  excellent  suggestions,  and  are  very  serviceable  to  independent  thinkers. 
They  will  be  found  far  more  valuable  as  aids  than  as  authorities. 

For  further  criticism  of  these  platitudes  I  turn  back  to  p.  42.  At 
the  close  of  the  chapter  on  "  The  Genesis  of  the  Idea  of  Society"^ 
there  are  several  pages  of  references  to  authors,  of  which  this  is  the 
last.  The  aim,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  to  steer  beginners.  The 
following  are  mentioned  in  order  :  Barrier,  Comte  de  Chabrun, 
Combes  de  Lestrade  (whose  name  is  misspelled,  by  the  way).  Dalle- 
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magne.  For  beginners'  purposes,  the  word  rubbish  will  classify  the 
quartette.  Then  follows  DeGreef's  Introduction,  which  certainly  marks 
a  stage  in  the  growth  of  sociology,  but  beginners  need  to  be  told 
where  to  place  it  and  what  is  most  useful  in  it.  After  this  come  Letour- 
neau  (name  also  misspelled), Schaeffle {Bau  undLeben),  and  then  the  four 
sociological  books  of  Gumplowicz.  For  beginners  these  latter  would  be 
equally  useful,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  they  were  together  what 
a  printer's  error  has  made  of  the  Rassenkampf,  viz.,  a  treatise  on  the 
horse  contest.  Next  in  order  is  Simmel's  Ueber  sociale  Differenzierung^ 
the  most  abstruse  of  Simmel's  sociological  monographs,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  untranslated.  If  Simmel  is  to  be  mentioned  to  beginners,  why 
not  name  "  The  Problem  of  Sociology,"  published  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  t  Just  below,  the  list  continues:  "Ward,  Dynamic 
Sociology,  and  the  two  volumes  by  '^2&Q.o\ri,  Sociology  dcci^  Social  Theory .^^ 
The  former  of  Bascom's  books  has  not  even  a  third-cousinly  relation 
to  methodology  of  any  sort,  and  mention  of  either  in  such  company  is 
bathos.  The  next  book  named  is  truly  said  to  be  for  beginners,  but 
why  single  out  that  reference  when  the  whole  volume  is  for  begin- 
ners? The  paragraph  concludes  with  the  safe  but  not  sufficient 
propositions  :  ^^Introduction  to  Sociology,  by  Arthur  Fairbanks,  contains 
a  valuable  bibliography.  A  complete  system  is  aimed  at  by  Professor 
Giddings  in  Principles  of  Sociology'^ 

All  this  is  a  jumble  where  there  should  be  systematic  discrimina- 
tion. The  book  may  well  confirm  respect  for  Dr.  Stuckenberg  as  a 
thinker,  but  it  will  not  strongly  commend  his  judgment  as  a  teacher. 

Albion  W.  Small. 


Outlines  of  Sociology.  By  Lester  F.  Ward.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan's,  1898.    Pp.  xii+301. 

Under  this  well-chosen  title  Mr.  Ward  has  collected  the  twelve 
papers  published  by  him  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  Journal.  The 
book  falls  into  two  parts — Part  I,  "Social  Philosophy,"  dealing  with 
the  boundaries  of  sociology,  and  Part  II,  "  Social  Science,"  dealing 
with  its  main  features. 

Professor  Ward's  great  scientific  knowledge  enables  him  to  locate 
and  characterize  social  phenomena  in  the  general  scheme  of  cosmic 
evolution  with  a  rare  precision  and  clearness.  His  placement  of  soci- 
ology among  the  sciences  is  consequently  of  classic  excellence.     Of 
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late  years  we  have  had  much  running  of  boundary  lines  by  men  who 
knew  nothing  outside  of  social  sciences.  Mr.  Ward's  encyclopaedic 
equipment  enables  him  to  brush  aside  dreary  discussions  of  'ologies, 
and  to  mark  off  the  sets  of  phenomena  with  which  the  'ologies  deal. 
It  is  astonishing  how  easy  and  even  popular  the  questions  of  frontier 
become  when  handled  by  a  master. 

Of  the  six  chapters  that  serve  to  disengage  the  science  from  its 
neighboring  sciences,  the  **  Relation  of  Sociology  to  Anthropology  " 
is  the  best.  Here  a  firm  line  is  drawn  between  animal  and  human 
societies  by  emphasizing  the  rationality  of  the  latter.  Everything  that 
is  being  done  to  bring  to  light  the  processes  of  socialization  and  con- 
trol contradicts  the  easy-going  theory  that  actual  society  is  a  spontane- 
ous product  due  to  the  social  instincts  of  men. 

At  a  moment  when  Tarde,  Simmel,  Le  Bon,  and  Giddings  are 
formulating  principles  that,  being  neither  political,  jural,  ethical,  nor 
economic,  earn  the  distinctive  title  of  "sociological,"  it  is  well  to  be 
reminded  of  the  inclusive  nature  of  the  science.  Mr.  Ward  does  not 
regard  sociology  as  an  abstract  science,  pursuing  some  one  principle 
like  imitation  or  consciousness  of  kind  through  all  its  manifestations, 
but  as  a  concrete  science,  dealing  exhaustively  with  a  great  order  of 
phenomena.  It  is  an  ology^  not  an  ics.  It  is  not  the  fellow  but  the 
synthesis  of  the  special  social  sciences  such  as  politics  or  political 
economy. 

In  Part  II  the  idea  of  forces  is  strongly  marked  by  such  terms  as 
*' social  mechanics,"  "social  genesis,"  "static,"  "dynamic."  The 
author  has  been  criticised  for  coining  such  technical  terms  as  "  genet- 
ics," "  telics,"  "  telesis,"  but  I  doubt  not  the  public  will  soon  take 
kindly  to  these  much -needed  words.  One  who  resorts  to  these  six 
chapters  for  light  on  the  latest  topics  of  discussion  will  be  disappointed. 
Peculiarly  equipped  as  he  is  for  the  essentially  philosophical  questions, 
as  to  the  place  and  purpose,  the  scope  and  divisions  of  sociology,  Mr. 
Ward  has  properly  refused  to  be  drawn  aside  by  special  studies  on  the 
behavior  of  crowds,  the  laws  of  imitation,  or  the  forms  of  association. 

Certain  of  the  author's  positions  will  not  pass  unchallenged.  He 
regards  desires  as  the  only  true  social  forces.  But  suggestion  is  a 
great  transforming  agent  when  it  results  in  imitations  that  lift  the 
social  plane  to  the  level  of  some  invention  or  initiative.  What  Tarde 
called  "extra-logical  imitation  "  is  not  easily  placed  in  Mr.  Ward's 
classification.      Moreover,  his  psychology  is  so    individualistic  as  to 
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give  scarce  room   enough  for  the  role  of  suggestion   and  the  direct 
influence  of  strong  personalities  in  the  progress  of  society. 

Perhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  government  as  guardian  of  col- 
lective interests  and  agent  of  progress.  Surely  the  ideals  and  aims 
that  come  to  reside  in  the  church,  the  organization  of  science,  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  many  voluntary  associations,  are  real  safe- 
guards of  the  collective  welfare  and  forces  of  progress.  Nor  can  gov- 
ernment be  clearly  set  off  from  other  forms  of  association  by  its  power 
of  control.  While  it  alone  can  apply  physical  coercion,  the  ideals, 
standards,  and  values  that  are  gradually  elaborated  in  religion,  art,  or 
literature  certainly  constrain  individuals  in  the  common  interest,  and 
constitute  cases  of  "collective  telesis." 

But  while  the  lines  are  not  quite  so  clear  to  us  as  to  him,  the  dis- 
tinctions Mr.  Ward  draws  in  the  dynamic  department  of  social  science 
will  last.  In  this  work  he  has  formulated  the  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem more  cautiously  and  justly  than  ever  before,  and  thereby  guaran- 
teed them  a  new  measure  of  influence.  The  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  mature  student  of  society. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
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Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association. — The  scope,  methods,  and  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  are  briefly  outlined  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  association  (Baltimore,  iSqy).  Its  object,  according  to  the  constitution, 
is  "  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  are  in  prisons  or 
lately  discharged  therefrom,"  but  the  association  has  gone  farther  in  securing  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Since  its  organization  in  1869  there  has  been 
secured,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  association,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
jails  and  almshouses  and  the  removal  of  children  from  them;  the  act  giving  judges 
discretion  to  suspend  sentence  in  certain  cases ;  the  act  against  female  sitters  in  con- 
cert saloons  ;  the  act  prescribing  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors  ;  the  abolishment  of 
"  the  magistrate  fee  system,  with  its  pernicious  features,  and  great  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  by  overcrowding  the  jails,  through  commitments  on  trivial  charges,  in  order 
to  secure  the  fee  for  every  arrest  made." 

The  Essential  Nature  of  Relig^ion. — "Religion  is  a  substitute  in  the  rational 
world  for  instinct  in  the  subrational  world.''''  Much  has  been  superadded  to  the  origi- 
nal nucleus,  and  belongs  to  it  in  the  sense  of  having  been  produced  by  it. 

Along  with  the  individual  mind  which  worked  egotistically  for  the  individual's 
end  worked,  subconsciously,  what  may  be  properly  called  a  collective  or  social  mind, 
warning  against  danger  and  authoritatively  inhibiting  all  race-destroying  actions.  "  A 
new  device,  analogous  in  many  respects  to  instinct  on  the  lower  plane,  was  [thus] 
gradually  developed  and  perfected  pari  passu  with  the  reason  on  the  higher  plane. 
This  device  was  religion." 

"After  the  appearance  of  reason  upon  the  scene,  passion  not  certainly  having 
diminished,  but  having  continued  to  increase,  the  new  power  of  gratifying  passion  only 
served  to  multiply  the  dangers  that  beset  the  triumphant  legatees  of  this  rich  heritage. 
The  very  method  by  which  intellect  works,  far  too  rapid  to  give  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  instincts,  precluded  for  all  future  time  the  employment  of  this  safeguard. 
A  new  safeguard  must  be  found  commensurate  with  the  forces  to  be  held  in  check, 
otherwise  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  its  predecessors  must  await  the  dominant  race. 
Religion,  in  the  primitive  and  fundamental  sensein  which  the  term  is  here  employed, 
was  such  a  safeguard." 

The  religious  sentiment  must  be  distinguished  from  its  product.  The  sense  of  race 
safety  is  its  very  kernel.  The  conception  of  religion  produced  the  appropriate 
institution.  "  Religion  as  an  institution  is  a  different  thing  from  religion  as  an  idea. 
The  institution  arose,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  as  a  product  of  the  social  forces 
brought  into  equilibrium  for  the  storage  and  economical  expenditure  of  social  energy." 

"In  the  great  dualism  of  life,  religion  is  the  champion  of  function  against  feeling, 
of  the  race  against  the  individual.  It  is  race  reason  working  for  function  against 
individual  reason  working  for  feeling.  It  represents  the  primordial  conservatism  of 
mankind."  It  represents  the  race  and  the  future ;  it  denies  the  claims  of  feeling  and 
demands  sacrifice.  "  It  deals  with  function,  not  feeling,  and  simply  serves  Dame 
Nature  in  her  great  cosmic  scheme  of  preserving,  perpetuating,  and  increasing  life. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  perfectionment  of  living  beings,  this  is  only  because  such 
perfectionment  is  a  means  to  the  supreme  end.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  deepening  or 
heightening  of  the  quality  of  sentiment.  Anything  in  existing  religions  that  seems  to 
contradict  this  statement  is  something  superadded  to  religion  itself  —  some  late  graft 
upon  the  original  stock  —  and  belongs  to  a  modern  period." 
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This  may  seem  to  be  ethics.  It  needs  to  be  stated  that  ethics  is  wholly  concerned 
with  feeling^  while  religion  is  wholly  concerned  with  function.  "  Pleasure  and  pain 
furnish  the  only  basis  for  a  moral  quality,  while  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  is  solely  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  life." —  LssTER  F.  Ward, 
International  Journal  of  Ethics,  January,  1898. 

Catholic  Cooperation  in  Charity.  —  '*  The  primary  object  of  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society  is  the  edification  and  advancement  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  own 
members,  while  the  means  to  be  employed  in  securing  that  object  are  prayer  and 
practical  works  of  mercy  and  charity." 

**  It  is  the  fashion  of  Catholic  charity  to  act,  while  learning  theories,  when  the 
needs  of  suffering  humanity  demand  relief  and  remedy."  This  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  methodical  investigation  of  social  conditions,  in  order  that  the  relief  may 
have  more  social  efficiency. 

Action  should  be  based  upon  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  real  facts  can  be  obtained 
only  through  cordial  and  active  cooperation  which  such  other  organizations  of  a  public 
and  semi-public  character  as  may  be  operating  in  the  field  of  charity. 

"While  I  would  not  advocate  any  direct  affiliation  with  the  charitable  departments 
of  other  religious  denominations,  yet,  where  they  are  all  coordinated  and  operate 
under  the  auspices  of  civic  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  cooperation  all  of 
the  philanthropic  forces  of  a  municipality,  then  would  I  say,  work  with  them  hand  in 
hand,  and,  while  not  departing  from  our  own  particular  sphere  or  field  of  action,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  rendering  to  our  dissenting  brethren  such  assistance  as  we  can,  and 
receiving  in  return  therefor  the  benefit  of  valuable  knowledge  necessary  for  the  intelli- 
gent conduct  of  our  own  work." 

"  The  Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  has  become  a  quasi-public  body,  and  it 
behooves  its  members  to  so  conduct  their  work  that  no  harm  or  injury  shall  occur  to 
the  public  in  general,  because  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  by  its  members."  It 
should  willingly,  cordially,  and  enthusiastically  join  hands,  as  did  Cardinal  Manning, 
with  organized  charity  for  the  elimination  of  pauperism.  —  Timothy  S.  Hurley, 
The  Charities  Review,  December,    1897. 

The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Anthropo-Sociology.  —  "Anthropology  is  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  the  political  and  social  sciences  as  radically  as  bacteriology  has 
revolutionized  the  science  of  medicine."  Economics  confines  its  scope  to  only  one 
phase  —  and  that  only  a  secondary  phase  —  of  social  development.  Anthropology 
furnishes  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  historical  development  of  civilizations,  by 
showing  them  to  depend  upon  the  processes  of  biological  evolution." 

The  two  ethnic  elements  which  predominate  in  Europe  are  Homo  Europteus  and 
Homo  Alpinus.  "  In  the  south  of  Europe  diverse  secondary  elements  are  mingled 
with  these  two  principal  races."  They  have  been  called  the  Mediterranean  type. 
**  In  the  hierarchy  of  races  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  Homo  Eurofxeus  ( the  doli- 
chocephalic-blond or  so-called  Aryan),  while  Homo  Alpinus  (the  brachycephalic  type) 
and  the  Mediterranean  probably  rank  in  the  order  named." 

1.  Law  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  —  "In  countries  inhabited  jointly  by  Homo 
EuropoMs  and  Homo  Alpinus,  the  former  element  possesses  more  than  its  proportionate 
share  of  wealth." 

2.  Law  of  altitudes.  —  "  In  regions  inhabited  jointly  by  Homo  Europaus  and  Homo 
Alpinus,  the  former  is  concentrated  in  the  lower  levels." 

3.  Law  of  the  loealitation  of  cities.  —  "  Important  cities^are  almost  always  located  in 
dolichocephalic  regions  or  in  the  least  brachycephalic  parts  of  brachycephalic 
regions." 

4.  Law  of  urban  indices.  —  "  The  cephalic  index  of  urban  populations  is  lower  than 
that  of  surrounding  rural  populations." 

5.  Law  of  emigration.  —  "In  a  population  in  process  of  dissociation  by  displace* 
ment,  it  is  the  less  brachycephalic  element  which  emigrates." 

6.  Law  of  marriages.  — **Thc  cephalic  index  of  children  of  parents  from  two  dif- 
ferent regions  is  lower  than  the  average  between  the  indices  of  these  regions." 
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This  law  may  be  stated  in  accordance  with  our  verification  of  it  in  the  following 
form:  "The  dolichocephalic  members  of  a  community  are  more  apt  than  the  brachy- 
cephalic  members  to  choose  their  spouses  outside  of  the  residents  of  their  own  birth- 
place." 

7.  Law  of  the  concentration  of  the  dolichoids.  —  "In  the  dissociation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  population  the  migratory  elements  are  attracted  to  the  centers  of  doli- 
chocephaly."  Migrants  belong  to  the  dolichoid  element.  Cities  and  the  more  fertile 
regions  are  populated  by  dolichoids.  That  which  attracts  the  second  dolichoid  is 
that  which  attracts  the  first.  "  It  is  the  more  intense  desire,  characteristic  of  Homo 
Europieus,  for  an  active  and  influential  career  and  for  a  cultivated  life." 

8.  Law  of  urban  elimination.  —  "  Urban  life  acts  as  an  agency  of  selection  in 
favor  of  the  dolichoids  and  destroys  or  rejects  the  most  brachycephalic  elements." 

9.  Law  of  stratification. — "The  cephalic  index  is  lower  and  the  proportion  of 
dolichocephalic  greater  among  the  higher  classes  than  among  the  lower  classes  in  each 
community." 

10.  Law  of  the  intellectual  classes.  —  "Among  intellectual  workers  the  absolute 
dimensions  of  the  head,  and  particularly  the  breadth,  are  greater  than  the  average." 

11.  Law  of  epochs.  —  "  Since  prehistoric  times  the  cephalic  index  has  everywhere 
and  constantly  tended  to  increase."  The  length  of  the  head  has  tended,  and  still 
tends,  to  decrease  and  the  breadth  in  general  to  increase. 

"  The  laws  enumerated  above  are  obviously  closely  connected  and  tend  to  merge 
one  into  another.  It  appears  that  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  detailed  and 
partial  statements  of  various  phases  of  one  general  law,  formulated  by  Closson  and 
designated  by  him  as  the 

12.  Law  of  Lapouge,  viz.,  the  law  of  the  greater  activity  of  Homo  Europceus.^'' — 
Georges  Pacher  de  Lapouge,  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December,  1897. 

The  Study  of  the  Negro  Problems.  —  "A  social  problem  is  a  failure  of  an 
organized  social  group  to  realize  its  group  ideals,  through  the  inability  to  adopt  a  cer- 
tain desired  line  of  action  to  given  conditions  of  life."  It  is  ever  a  relation  between 
conditions  and  action,  and  varies  as  they  vary.  Hence  social  problems  change,  develop, 
and  grow. 

"Given  any  fixed  condition  or  fact  —  a  river  Nile,  a  range  of  Alps,  an  alien 
race,  or  a  national  idea  —  and  problems  of  society  will  at  every  stage  of  advance 
group  themselves  about  it.  All  social  growth  means  a  succession  of  social  problems  — 
they  constitute  growth,  they  denote  that  laborious  and  often  baffling  adjustment  of 
action  and  condition  which  is  the  essence  of  progress." 

Negro  problems  are  evinced  by  the  fact  that  a  definitely  segregated  mass  of  eight 
millions  of  Americans  do  not  wholly  share  the  national  life  of  the  people  and  are  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  social  body.  "  The  points  at  which  they  fail  to  be  incorporated 
into  this  group  life  constitute  the  particular  negro  problems,  which  can  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  but  correlated  parts,  depending  on  two  facts  : 

"  First  —  Negroes  do  not  share  the  full  national  life,  because  as  a  mass  they  have 
not  reached  a  sufficiently  high  grade  of  culture. 

"  Secondly  — They  do  not  share  the  full  national  life,  because  there  has  always 
existed  in  America  a  conviction  —  varying  in  intensity,  but  always  widespread  —  that 
people  of  negro  blood  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  group  life  of  the  nation,  no 
matter  what  their  condition  might  be.  The  mass  of  this  race  does  not  reach  the  social 
standards  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  economic  condition,  mental  training,  and  social 
efficiency. 

"  The  great  deficiency  of  the  negro,  however,  is  his  small  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
organized  social  life  —  that  last  expression  of  human  culture.  His  development  in 
group  life  was  abruptly  broken  off  in  the  slave  ship,  directed  into  abnormal  channels, 
and  dwarfed  by  the  Black  Codes,  and  suddenly  wrenched  anew  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  He  finds  himself,  therefore,  peculiarly  weak  in  that  nice  adaptation  of 
individual  life  to  the  life  of  the  group  which  is  the  essence  of  civilization." 

Negro  problems  differ  from  all  others  in  the  fact  that  they  are  complicated  by  a 
peculiar  environment,   the   essential  element  of  which   consists  in   the  widespread 
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conviction  among  Americans  that  no  persons  of  negro  descent  shall  become  constitu- 
ent members  of  the  social  body. 

Therefore,  "  before  we  can  begin  to  study  the  negro  intelligently,  we  must  realize 
definitely  that  not  only  is  he  affected  by  all  the  varying  social  forces  that  act  on  any 
nation  at  his  stage  of  advancement,  but  that  in  addition  to  these  there  is  reacting  upon 
him  the  mighty  power  of  a  peculiar  and  unusual  social  environment  which  affects  to 
some  extent  every  other  social  force."  The  negro  must  be  studied  as  a  social  group 
and  this  in  his  peculiar  social  environment. — W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Atmals  of  the  Amerv' 
can  Academy^  January,  1898. 

The  Tendencies  and  the  Actual  State  of  Sociology.— Sociology  is  working 
a  radical  renovation  of  the  philosophical  and  juridical  sciences.  It  has  availed  itself 
of  the  progress  made  in  historic,  philological,  economic,  and  natural  sciences,  transform- 
ing them  and  itself,  organizing  them  and  itself.  It  may  be  objected  that  a  science  in 
process  of  formation  cannot  be  a  useful  guide.  Whoever  reads  all  the  works  of  con- 
temporary sociologists  will  note  many  defects,  such  as  the  heaping  up  of  details  of  little 
or  no  importance,  the  harping  on  a  few  strings,  vague  generalities,  reasoning  by  anal- 
ogy, etc.  There  is  a  naturalistic  tendency  to  indentify  biology  and  zoology  with 
sociology.  There  is  an  ethnological  tendency  which  has  done  good  service,  but  has 
generalized  too  arbitrarily.  The  psychological  tendency  has  prevailed  in  Germany 
especially.  With  a  broad  basis  of  truth  it  wanders  off  to  an  indefinite  distance  from 
the  facts  it  has  to  explain ;  it  also  makes  grave  errors  by  exaggerating  the  share  of 
mental  forces  in  social  phenomena.  Such  one-sidedness  is  the  common  fault  of  sociolo- 
gists. For  instance.  Combes  de  Leslrade,  Coulanges,  and  recently  Kidd  regard  reli- 
gion as  the  pedestal  of  the  social  edifice,  while  Marx,  Loria,  de  Greef,  Asturaro,  and 
Labriola  see  only  economic  production.  The  interdependence  of  causes  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized.  There  is  crying  need  for  a  liberal  school  or  college  of  sociology,  which 
shall  teach  more  critical  methods,  proper  use  of  synthesis,  which  shall  weigh  and  com- 
pare the  results  of  different  sciences  and  cautiously  and  impartially  organize  and  unify 
sociology. —  Francesco  Cosentini,  "Le  tendenze  e  lo  stato  attuale  della  sociologia. 
Esigenza  di  un  metodo  critico,"  La  Scunza  Socia/e,  January-February,  1898. 

Advanced  School  of  Social  Science. —  Sociology,  though  newly  named,  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  Italy,  so  that  the  ground  was  already  prepared  and  thinkers 
predisposed  to  modern  investigations  in  this  line.  Broad  as  this  scientific  movement 
has  been  in  Italy,  it  has  not  escaped  the  defects  of  contemporaneous  sociology.  One- 
sided views,  over-fondness  for  systematizing,  hasty  syntheses,  forced  analogies,  reason- 
ing about  vague  generalities,  show  the  uncertainty  and  rudimentary  state  of  the  new 
science.  This  uncertainty  appears  to  increase  from  the  divergent  views  of  psycholo- 
gists, ethnologists,  and  biologists,  of  optimists  and  pessimists,  of  spiritualists  and 
materialists,  according  to  the  greater  importance  given  to  the  religious,  or  the  ethnic, 
or  the  juridic,  or  the  economic  factor  in  social  evolution.  In  such  chaos  sociology 
needs  critical  direction.  It  should  take  account  of  the  different  characters  of  the 
social  phenomenon,  not  presuppose  universal  identity.  It  should  profit  by  the  results 
of  single  social  sciences  and  should  systematize  these  results  without  being  swayed  by 
preconceptions  or  partisan  feeling.  Thus  only  is  a  unified  science  of  human  society 
possible.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  such  a  school  at  Milan.  Its  character  is  to  be 
purely  scientific,  free  from  partisan  politics.  Every  tendency  and  branch  of  sociology 
is  to  be  taught  freely,  not  as  propaganda,  but  with  scientific  criteria  and  methods. 
Every  theory  which  starts  from  an  objective  examination  of  social  phenomena  may 
contribute  some  truth.  The  school  is  to  offer  to  young  men  of  secondary  schools  and 
universities  a  complement  to  their  scholastic  studies  and  to  serve  for  the  education  of 
citizens,  giving  clear  explanations  of  social  movements,  of  historic  causes,  and  of  the 
consequences  of  various  social  theories.  The  instruction  under  the  head  of  general 
sociology  will  be  in  general  sociology,  philosophy  of  history,  history  of  social  theories, 
history  of  social  institutions,  history  of  civilization  ;  under  the  head  of  auxiliary  social 
sciences  will  be  palethnology,  anthropology,  ethnology,  demography,  statistics,  politi- 
cal economy,  philosophy  of  law,  criminal  sociology,  political  science,  science  of  reli- 
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gions,  science  of  language,  social  psychology,  social  ethics,  pedagogy,  aesthetics. 
Others  may  be  added,  such  as  the  science  of  finance,  labor  legislation,  history  of  diplo- 
macy, civil  law,  etc.  The  instruction  will  be  largely  in  the  evening,  that  citizens 
may  profit  by  it.  Twenty  professors  have  already  agreed  to  give  regular  courses  as 
soon  as  the  school  is  organized,  prominent  among  them  Novicow.  The  instructors 
are  to  be  of  two  classes,  "  regular  "  and  "  free."  The  "  regular  "  instructors  are  appointed 
by  the  directors  and  chosen  from  distinguished  men.  "  Free  "  instructors  may  be  any 
who  by  their  academic  degrees  or  published  work  warrant  the  directors  in  permitting 
them  to  give,  with  or  without  pay,  a  well-outlined  course.  Any  citizens  interested 
may  attend  as  "hearers."  Regular  students,  i.  e.,  those  purposing  to  take  a  diploma,  and 
"  hearers  "  may  be  admitted  without  any  scholastic  diploma.  There  shall  be  a  council 
of  directors  composed  of  all  the  regular  professors  and  of  ten  members  annually  elected, 
both  "  hearers"  and  supporters  of  the  school  having  a  vote.  This  council  will  direct 
the  publications  of  the  school,  engage  instructors,  and  see  that  courses  are  regular  and 
in  harmony  with  the  aim  of  the  school.  The  funds  are  to  be  derived  from  gifts  and 
from  entrance  and  examination  fees.  Eminent  Italian  and  foreign  sociologists,  who 
cannot  give  complete  courses,  will  be  invited  to  give  Sunday  lectures.  Annual  con- 
gresses will  also  be  arranged.  The  school  will  publish  an  annual  and  a  bulletin  giving 
reports  of  the  school,  courses,  etc.,  and  a  "  Biblioteca  "  containing  dissertations  of  pro- 
fessors and  students. —  La  Direzione,  La  Scienza  Sociale,  January-February,  1898. 

Sociology  Applied  to  Politics  ;  Social  Theories  and  Russian  Conditions 

—  Gumplowicz  (Socioiogie  und  Politik)  maintains  that  "  politics  must  become  a  science, 
based  on  natural  laws,"  and  that  "  political  practice  that  does  not  recognize  these 
laws  leads  to  an  aimless  dissipation  of  social  forces."  The  following  relates  to  his. 
treatment  of  two  important  contemporary  European  questions  :  "  The  relation  of 
western  Europe  to  Russia,  and  the  relation  of  the  Germans  to  the  Slavonic  peoples." 
Gumplowicz  holds  that  there  is  an  inherent  opposition  between  Russian  civilization 
and  that  of  western  Europe,  and  that  the  latter  must  stand  as  a  unit  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  forhier.  Despotism,  or  lack  of  popular  participation  in  govern- 
ment, is  attributed  to  Russia.  But  in  western  continental  Europe  there  are  enormous 
fluctuations  in  the  popular  participation  in  government.  During  long  periods  it  was 
not  known  and  now  it  often  means  only  class  participation.  In  Russia  there  was  the 
greatest  participation  of  the  people  in  the  government  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  abolition  of  Russian  representation  and  the  rise  of  a  dis- 
tinct ruling  class  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  western  influence  felt  at  this  period. 
Russian  society  is  not  prone  to  despotism.  In  both  the  movements,  represented  by 
the  western  party  and  the  "  Slavophiles,"  representation  has  a  prominent  place.  But 
the  faults  of  western  national  representation  are  clearly  seen  by  the  government,  and 
the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  representation  of  different  interests  is  looked  for  in 
Russia  similar  to  that  proposed  by  such  men  as  Ahrens,  de  Greef,  and  Ward.  The 
real  distinction  between  Russia  and  western  Europe  is  that  "the  necessity  of  a  strong 
government  is,  without  doubt,  more  keenly  felt  in  Russia ;  the  preeminence  of  aristoc- 
racy in  all  the  functions  of  political  and  social  life  is  more  remarkable  in  the  West, 
notwithstanding  all  its  professed  love  for  equality;  finally,  the  antithesis  of  the  classes 
is  stronger  in  western  Europe  than  in  Russia."  These  differences  are  readily  explained 
historically,  and  by  no  means  serve  as  a  reproach  to  Russia.  The  second  question, 
"  The  relation  of  the  Germans  to  the  Slavs  is  determined  by  great  economical  and 
intellectual  currents,  lasting  a  thousand  years,"  the  component  elements  being,  (i) 
"  The  feeling  of  a  superiority,  rooted  in  success  and  in  a  fuller  development,"  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans.  "This  feeling  leads  to  the  presumption  that  the  Slavs  are  a 
race  of  minor  intellectual  capacity,  and  this  latter  in  its  turn  justifies  injustices  to  the 
Slavs."  (2)  "The  overproduction  of  population,  industry,  and  capital,  which  seek  an 
issue  and  find  it  most  conveniently  in  the  neighboring  Slavonic  countries."  The 
Slavonic  world  ununited  is  too  feeble  to  resist  aggression  without  Russia's  help,  and 
hence  the  prevalence  of  pan-Slavistic  sentiment.  The  same  tendencies  are  found 
among  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Americans  (the  Monroe  doctrine),  and  even  the 
Latins  and  the  Teutons.     "  Political  and  economic  conceptions  cannot  be  confounded 
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with  scientific  truths ;  they  are  only  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to  bring  into  order 
the  real  political  and  economic  conditions.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  quite  evident 
how  pernicious  must  be  the  transfer  of  political  and  economic  conceptions  from  one 
region  into  another  quite  different  one." — F.  Sigel,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science ^  March,  1 898. 

Industrial  Insurance. —  There  are  over  eight  millions  of  industrial  policies  in 
force  in  the  United  States,  amounting  to  over  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  as  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  twenty  years.  There  is  evidently  a  popular  demand  for 
small  insurances.  In  England  a  single  company,  the  Prudential,  has  fairly  met  this 
demand.  In  this  country  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different,  due  to  greater  terri- 
torial extent,  smaller  comparative  population,  and  the  division  into  states  with  sepa* 
rate  legislative  bodies.  As  a  result  there  have  been  innumerable  cooperative  and 
assessment  and  fraternal  societies,  most  of  them  short-lived.  "  Industrial  insurance 
is  an  effort  to  provide  safe,  small  insurances  on  scientific  principles  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people."  Its  application  involves  many  difficulties  and  intricate  details  which 
are  being  worked  out  by  the  companies.  Weekly  payments  of  premiums,  though  an 
expensive  method,  have  been  found  to  be  a  necessity.  I,  The  mortality  question. 
Industrial  mortality  is  considerably  higher  than  the  general  mortality,  due  to  the  fact 
that  industrial  insurance  in  this  country  reaches  only  the  working  people  in  cities, 
among  whom  the  rate  of  mortality  is  high.  This  accounts  for  the  expensiveness  of 
industrial  insurance.  II,  The  question  of  child  insurance.  The  evidence  shows  that 
"the  mortality  of  insured  children  is  less  than  the  general  child  mortality."  Child 
insurance  does  no  harm  to  the  children.  "  The  system  is  a  family  insurance  system, 
purely  burial  insurance  at  the  earlier  ages,  life  and  even  investment  insurance  at  the 
later  ages."  Ill,  The  expense  ratio  of  industrial  insurance  is  necessarily  high  on 
account  of  the  very  nature  of  the  business,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  large  number  of 
policies,  small  premiums,  and  collections  at  frequent  intervals.  IV,  Effort  is  made  so 
to  regulate  the  method  of  compensation  of  agents  that  lapses  may  be  prevented. 
Lapses  are  a  source  of  loss  rather  than  gain  to  the  companies.  V,  "  Lapsed  policy- 
holders are  treated  with  the  utmost  liberality."  In  case  of  lapse  after  five  years  they 
may  receive  a  paid-up  policy.  Within  a  year  after  lapse  the  payment  of  arrears 
secures  reinstatement.  Other  methods  are  also  provided  to  secure  the  policy-holder 
from  loss  through  lapse.  VI,  The  surplus  no  longer  goes  to  the  stockholder  to  any 
great  extent.  It  is  either  distributed  to  the  policy-holders  in  the  form  of  premiums  or 
held  for  their  protection.  Cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  working  among  the  poor 
with  the  industrial  companies  would  be  mutually  advantageous,  especially  in  two 
directions:  (i)  "If  any  charitable  worker  finds  an  individual  case  of  hardship  by 
reason  of  the  policy-holder  having  fallen  on  evil  times  or  been  ill-treated  by  an  agent, 
he  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  company  by  communicating  the  circumstances."  (2) 
"  Much  good  can  be  done  by  an  effort  to  reduce  the  sick  and  death  expenses  of  the 
insured,  so  as  to  save  for  the  survivors  as  much  of  the  death  claim  paid  as  possible." — 
Haley  Fiske,  Charities  Review,  March,  1898. 

Anthropolog^ical  Data  in  Sociology. — Gumplowicz  finds  the  origin  of  society 
in  an  hypothesis.  Society  and  social  laws  are  born,  he  writes,  from  the  struggle  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  The  state  springs  from  the  subjection  of  one  group  to 
another.  He  assumes  polygenism,  humanity  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  or  primitive  tribes.  He  invokes  Vogt,  Virchow,  Kollmann,  V. 
Hoelder,  and  Passavant  to  justify  his  theory ;  but  Virchow  and  Kollmann  arc  mono- 
genists,  and  the  others  are  far  from  maintaining  that  different  facial  or  cranial  types 
indicate  primitive  heterogeneous  tribes.  If  the  polygenism  of  Gumplowicz  has  no 
natural  basis,  if  it  is  a  fantastic  notion  not  even  clear  to  the  author,  it  can  not  be  the 
foundation  of  sociology.  He  has  no  clear  conception  of  his  polygenism.  He  does 
not  explain  whether  by  "innumerable  primitive  tribes "  he  means  species  of  one  or 
more  animal  genera,  or  whether  they  are  groups  that  happen  to  be  l>om  far  apart,  or 
races,  or  peoples  produced  by  mixture  of  races.  The  polygenism  supported  by 
Morton,  Agassiz,  and  others,  though  disputable,  has  a  scientific  basis  in  implying  a 
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group-relationship  not  admitted  by  Gumplowicz.  Facts  do  not  sustain  his  theory. 
To  be  enemies  races  or  peoples  need  not  be  strangers  to  each  other  or  heterogeneous  ; 
the  bitterest  enmity  often  exists  between  the  groups  most  closely  related,  because  they 
compete  on  the  same  ground  and  for  the  same  things.  The  ethnic  names  quoted  by 
Gumplowicz  do  not  indicate  different  races,  but  simply  location.  In  Italy  the  Latins, 
Sabines,  Volscians,  etc.,  he  calls  heterogeneous,  but  anthropological  analysis  shows 
them  to  be  of  one  stock.  Again,  when  two  ethnic  stocks  come  together  they  may 
fuse  without  struggle.  I  am  a  polygenist,  but  my  polygenism  is  founded  on  such 
facts  and  laws  as  serve  to  classify  in  zoology.  I  cannot  yet  tell  the  number  of  human 
species,  nor  clearly  their  characteristics.  I  have  tried  to  establish  two  species,  the 
Eurafrican  and  Eurasian.  The  first  extends  from  the  center  of  Africa  to  the  extreme 
south  of  Europe  ;  the  second  occupies  the  mguntains  of  central  Asia  and  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  partly  pure  and  partly  mixed  with  the  first.  Study  and  observation  along 
the  Mediterranean  show  that,  contrary  to  Gumplowicz,  from  one  race  have  come  very 
different  varieties,  and  that  groups  closely  akin  have  fallen  upon  one  another  fiercely 
for  the  dominion  of  the  great  sea.  Later  changes,  such  as  those  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  those  today  in  Europe,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  struggles  of 
races  as  commonly  interpreted.  It  can  be  shown  that  France  is  an  amalgamation  of 
as  many  elements  as  the  Austrian  empire,  with  this  important  difference  that  there 
has  been  in  France  a  fusion  of  languages  as  well.  The  sociologist  must  study  anthro- 
pological data  without  preconceived  theories,  if  he  is  to  know  the  origin  of  social 
laws. — G.  Sergi,  "  I  dati  antropologici  in  sociologia,"  Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia, 
January,  1898. 

Political  and  Municipal  Legislation  in  1897. —  In  the  suffrage,  legislative 
steps  towards  the  adoption  of  an  educational  qualification  were  taken  in  1897  in  Del- 
aware, North  Dakota,  and  Connecticut.  A  constitutional  amendment  making  voting 
compulsory  !has  been  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  legislature  of  North  Dakota. 
Woman  suffrage  failed  in  Nevada  ;  it  will  soon  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  in  Oregon 
and  South  Dakota.  New  laws,  or  amendments  to  former  laws,  intended  to  improve 
the  party  primaries,  were  made  in  California,  Wisconsin,  Delaware,  and  Missouri. 
The  tendency  in  recent  years  of  modifying  the  Australian  ballot  system,  so  as  to  be 
able  more  easily  to  vote  the  "party"  ticket,  has  been  continued  in  1897  by  the  acts  of 
New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming.  Party  lines  are  also  strengthened  by  the 
law  passed  last  yeai  in  five  states  forbidding  a  candidate's  name  appearing  upon  more 
than  one  ticket.  Corrupt-practices  acts  were  passed  by  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska.  All  of  these  include  provisions  forbidding  contributions  by  corporations  to 
political  parties.  Indiana  now  gives  the  right  to  any  political  party  of  "  polling  " 
before  elections,  i.  e.,  demanding  of  citizens  their  electoral  qualifications.  A  thorough- 
going constitutional  amendment,  providing  for  the  popular  initiative  and  referendum, 
has  been  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  North  Dakota.  Nebraska  has  passed  a  law 
making  this  principle  in  local  matters ;  and  something  of  the  same  thing  has  been 
passed  in  California  and  Minnesota.  The  civil-service  merit  principle  has  been 
attacked  the  past  year  by  the  "practical"  politicians  with  especial  violence.  It  was 
defeated  by  popular  vote  in  Maryland.  Governor  Black  weakened  the  law  in  New 
York.  The  legislative  session  in  California  it  is  proposed  to  divide  in  two  sessions 
with  an  interval  between.  No  new  bill  can  be  proposed  in  the  second  without  consent 
of  a  three-fourths  vote.  Much  legislation  has  taken  place  concerning  the  granting  of 
municipal  franchises,  particularly  tending  to  safeguard  the  granting  and  to  prevent 
long  grants.  Pennsylvania  placed  a  tax  upon  the  employment  of  alien  labor.  Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts,  Nevada,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  and  North  Dakota  made  advances 
in  the  checking  of  contracting  convict  labor ;  many  states  took  steps  in  the  line  of  the 
principle  of  parole,  and  indefinite  sentences.  Arkansas  arranged  for  a  state  railroad, 
the  state  not  to  be  financially  responsible,  but  supported  by  local  contributions.  New, 
or  enlarged,  inheritance-tax  laws  were  passed  by  Montana,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rather  radical  income-tax  systems  were  adopted  by  both  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. —  E.  D.  Durand,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  Political  and 
Social  Sciences,  March,  1898. 
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Why  we  measure  people,  A.  C.  Haddon,  SP.,  Ja. 
Air-Ships:  Siege of^ Paris  &  the  air-ships,  NAK., 
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Arbitration,  Industrial.     Mundella  et  les   conseils 
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Child-Saving :  Child-saving  in  New  Jersey,  Homer 
Folks,  ChR.,  Ap. 
L  orthopedie    enfantine,    Eklmond    Lepelleteur, 
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Remedy  for  baby-farming,  F.  C  Low,  FR.,  F. 
Christianity:  see  Religion. 

Churches :  Social  work  of  Chicago  churches,  C.  R. 
Henderson,  Open  Church,  Ap. 
Plea   and  plan  for  a  cooperative  church  parish 

system  in  cities,  Walter  Laidlaw,  AJS.,  My. 
See  also  Taxation. 
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Churches:  Have  we  too  many  churches?  A.   W. 

Quimby,  NAR.,  Mr. 
Churches.    Institutional :  For  current   information 

see  Open  Church. 
Cities:  Ethical  survivals  in  municipal  corruption, 
lane  Addams,  IJE.,  Ap. 

Woodstock,  Vermont,  Henry  Bojrnton,  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  Mr. 
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Rutland,  Vermont,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  New  Eng- 
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B.  O.  Flower,  A..  Ap. 
Inquest  on  the  Philadelphia  municipal  council, 

Sanitarian,  Ap. 
County  council  election,  H.L.W.Lawson,  FR.,  F. 
Francnises  of  greater  New  York,   Max  West, 

VR.,  F. 
New  plan  for  the  control  of  quasi  public  works, 
I.  IJ.  Forrest,  AJS.,  My. 
Coal :  Coal   is  king.   Edward  Atkinson  &   E.  W. 

Parker,  New  Eii^land  Magazine,  Ap. 
Consumptives :  ste  Sanitary  Science. 
Commerce:  Welt-  u.  Handclspolitik,  Alex.  Peez, 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Socialwissenschaft,  Ja. 
Constitution:  Is  the  constitution  outworn?  NAR., 

Mr. 
Consuls :  Consular  service,  1776-92,  E.  R.  Johnson, 

PSQ.,  Mr. 

Cooperation:    Elsame  critico    dei    principii  toerici 

della  cooperazione,  M.  Pantaleoni,  GEc.,  Mr. 

Criminology  «  Penology :  Employment  of  convict 

labor  in  Massachusetts,  A.,  Ap. 

La  criminalitc  de  la  jeunesse,  Henri  Joly,  RefS., 

Mr.  16. 
L'instruction  criminelle  et  la  notrvelle  loi  du  13 
d^cembre  1897,  Andr^  Foumier,  RPP.,  F.  10. 
Transportation  et  colonisation  p^nalc  k  la  Nou- 

velle-Caledonie,  L.  Beauchet.  RPP.,  Mr.  10. 
La  justice  penale,  P.  Lapie,  RMM.,  Mr. 
Les  ^tablissements  penitentiaires  en   Autriche- 

Honprie,  Fred.  Levy,  RPe.,Ja. 
Evolution  de   la  peine,  J.    Makarewicz,  AAC, 

Mr.  IS. 
Recherches   statistigues   sur  le    d^veloppement 
physique  des  delinquants,  J.    Marty,  AAC, 

Criminal  anthropology  in  Italy,  Helen  Zimmem, 
PSM.,  Ap. 
Cuban  Question :  United  States  &  Spain,  RRN., 
Mr. 

The  issue  with  Spain,  RRN.,  Ap. 

Intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  J.  H. 
Latane,  NAR..  Mr. 
Democracy:  Alexis  de  Toqueville,  et  la  d^mocratie 
lib^rafe,   Numa   Droz,  Zeitschrift  fUr  Social- 
wissenschaft, Ja. 

Three  epochs  of  democracy  &  three  men,J.C. 
Ridpath,  A.,  Ap. 

Apostate   democracy,   Franklin    Smith,  PSM., 

Direct  Legislation:  ite  Legislation,  Direct. 
Domestic:  New  views  of  domestic  service,  GM., 
Mr. 
Preservation  of  eggs,  J.  H.  Thierot,  Sanitarian, 

Mr. 
Utility  d'un  enseifnement  scolaire  de  lacompta* 

bilit^  personnelle  et  familiale,  R^fS.,  Mr.  i. 
S«t  alto  Sanitary  Science. 
Drainage:  The  great  drainage  canal  of  Mexico, 

Blanche  G.  Hunt,  Cosmopolitan,  Ap. 
Duel:    Ursprung   des    Duells,  Gcorg  v.   Below, 

DZG.,  F. 
Education :  University  study  at  Berlin  ft  Oxford, 
S.  H.  Bishop,  EdR.,  Ap. 
American  graduate   schools,  Hjalmar  Edgren, 
EdR.,  Mr. 


Personal  morals  &  college  go\-emmeat,  C.  F. 

Thwing,  NAR.,  Mr. 
Culture -epoch  theory   from  an  anthropological 

standpoint,  N.  C.  Vandewalker.  EdR.,  Ap. 
Practical  methods  of  teaching  history,  EdR.,  Ap. 
Elections:    A   la  veille  des  dectioiu,  J.  DiacM. 
RPP.,  Mr.  10. 
Methods  of  voting :  an  electoral   revolution,  W. 
H.  Howe,  FR.,  Mr. 
Ethics :    Does  justice  triumph  in  the  end?  A  study 
of   Shakespcares's  "  Lear,"    W.   L.  Sbddoo, 
Ethical  Addresses,  D.  '07. 
Ethical  motive,  F.  H.  Giddings,  IJE..  Ap. 
Self-realization  as  a  working  moral  principle, 

Henry  Sturt,  IJE.,  Ap. 
5"/^  also  Cities. 
Ethnology:  Racial  geography  of  Europe.  Urban 

problems,  W.  Z.  Ripley,  PSM.,  Mr. 
Europe :  see  Balance  of  Power. 
Evolution:    Evolution  &  teleology.  J.  A.  Zahm. 

PSM.,  Ap. 
Factories:  see  Labor. 

Family:  Registration  of  midwives,  C  T.  CulUng- 
worth,  G)R.,  Mr. 
Les  bases  cconomiques  du  matriarcat,  Heinrich 

Cunow,  DS..  F. 
La  famille  id^ale^  Eugene  Foumicre,  ReS.,  Mr. 
"  Marriage  questions  in  fiction,"  Sarah  Grande, 

FR.,Mr. 
Ueber  friihzeitige  Heiraten,  deren  Vorziige  und 

Nachteilc,  Fr.  Prinzing.JNS.,  Mr. 
Foetal  murder:  the  progressive  decrease  of  the 
rate  of  increase  of  Am.  population,  H.  R.  Sto- 
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Finance:  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Kampfe  umdieWSh- 
rung,  Paul  Amdt,  ZGS..  5^:  i. 
Die  Nationalschuld  der  Vercinigten  Staaten  voa 

Nordamerika,  Ernest  Bogart,  JNS.,  Ja. 
Discount  rates  in  the  United  States,  R.  M.  Breck- 

cnridge,  PSQ.,  Mr. 
Les  bourses  financieres  d'Anvers  et  de  Lyon  au 
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mingo,  YR.,  F. 
Essais  sur  la  monnaie,  le  cr^it  et  les  banquet, 

Guil.deGreef,AJS.,4:a. 
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Proposed  reforms  of  the  monetary  system,  J.  F. 
Johnson,  AAP.,  Mr. 

Withdrawal  of  the  treasury  notes  of   1890,  J.  L. 
L,iughlin,JPE.,  Mr. 
India  on  a  gold  basis,  W.  R.  Lawson,  CoR..  Ap. 
Die  internationale  Bewegung  der  Edelmetalle  m 
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A  single  standard  for  the  world,  A..  Mr. 
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Question  of  wheat,  W.  C.  Ford,  PSM.,  Ap. 
France:  Contradictions    of    modem    France:    the 
military  paradox,  Pierre deCoubeit in,  FR.,  Mr. 
Demoralisation  of  France,  CoR.,  Mr. 
Stt  ml*c  Africa. 
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RRN.,  Ap. 
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NC,  F. 
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Germany:    L'AllemagTie  contemp«raine,  I,   Leon 
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Andler,  Cnarles,  ^£- 434,  875;  Andrews,  C  M.,  ^c  bs  573:    Barrat,  3x4;  Battels,  Max,  50;    Barth, 

X30, 430.  Paul,  b  700,  be  ^35;     Basch.   Victor,  br  730; 

Anglo-Saxons:  [^£-430,7x7].  Bascom,    John,    br   718;     Bastable,    mb    353. 

Ann^,   be  418;   Annales,   be  433;  Annuaire,  be  br  730;  Bastian,  713;   Bates,  R.  C.,«  577-600; 

13X,   X3^,   135,  713,  7ijr,  874;   Annual,  ^r  869;  Battel, 759 ;  Baudrillart,  H.,^c 790;  Baunmarten, 

Annuario,  be  433;  Ansiaux.  Maurice,  br  13X.  P.  M.,  be  875. 

Akthbok>logy  :  study  of,  at  Paris,  310;  origin  of  Bax,  E.  B.,  be  435;  Baxter,  mb  950;  Baiin,  G.. 

types,    373;     Fundamental    laws  of    anthropo-  ^r  7x5  ;  Bear,  w.  E.,  <t^  X36:  Beauchet,  Ludovk, 

sociology,  ab  86x ;  [ac  427,  722,   877;  be  iso,  be  132;  Beaurin-Grossier,  be  7x9;  Beaxlej.  C. 

4x7,869);  (j^r  <i//o  Criminology  and  penology).  R.,  be  X34,  3r  790;    Bebel,  704.  be  7x8,  875; 

ANTHRoroMrrRY :    Criminal    in    Mexico,  x6    [«r  Beccarias,  535;  Beer.  Guil.,  ^r  711;  Bell,  lames, 

877).  br  1x7,  71^;    Bellamy,  Edward,  fir  494,  bs  571 ; 

Appy,  F.,  ^^494;   Arbeiu-  u.  Lebentverhllt.,  ^r  Bellom,   Maurice,    be  131  ;*  Beloch|_)uUus,  ^r 

X31.  ^90;  Bemis,  K.  W.,   mb  949,  mo;  BoMAOMUa* 

ARiirrKATiott,  iNnusntiAL:  Rights  of  capital  and  ^r869;  Bennett,  G.C.^i  573 ;  Bmolal, ChwlM, 

labor,  and  industrial  concil'.atioa,  ab  553;  [mc  br  ^93.  871;   liensa,  M.  E.,  ^r  mo;  Bowm. 

437,  799,  877;  be  7x6,  874].  E.W.,*r7i8;  Bentham,sps;  B^rard,  Alexandre. 

Arbitratiow,  Intbrnational:  [«rii4t  877].  be  494;  Berdycrewski,  M.  J.,  be  7x4;  Bcrkhi, 

Aristocracy:    functions,  544;    dcslm,  653  [te  ^419. 

876).  BSBLIN  :  [be  417,  7x4!  ;  (***  •It^  Cities). 

Aristotle,  136,  578,  701.  B«mheim,  Gustav,  »c  870. 

Armibs:  joe  7«s,  877 ;  *f  719I.  Bernstein,  E.,  be  4«4:  Beny,  Geoiscs,  be  4*7; 

Arnold,  Nfatthew.  74 ;  Amsperger,  Walth.,  be  418.  Berthold.  P.,  be  134 :  Bettilloo,  J.,  13,  ets,  470: 
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Bertolini,  Fr.,  be  130;  Besant,  Walter,  29;  Bcs- 
son,  Antony,  be  422;  Betrocchi,  Car.,  be  421; 
Bettex,  F.,  be  t2o;  Belts,  Lillian,  *nb  255. 

BiBLiOGR-^PHY  :  recent  ethnological.  315^,  3^7  \ 
"Bibliographic  des  Socialismus  und  Commu- 
nismus,"  b  537;  '*  Bibliographie  der  Socialpo- 
litik,"  b  537;  "  Annee  sociologique,"  b  700; 
\^be  425,  714,  719]  ;  (for  full  conspectus  of  biblio- 
graphical matter  m  this  volume,  see  table  of  con- 
tents). 

Biblioteca,  be  422,  716,  717  ;  Bicknell,  Anna  L.,  br 
715;  Bigelow,  Poultney,  ^r  874  ;  Bigham.Clive, 
br  420 ;  Bilbasson,  br  420 ;  Billroth,  51 ;  Binding, 
Karl,  br  129 ;  be  423,  874. 

Biography:  [ac  Chalmers,  427;  Darwin,  134; 
Drummond,  134,  427;  Edwards,  877;  George, 
722;  Howe,  722;  Marx,  134;  Mill.  134;  Renan, 
722;  Rumford,  134;  Say,  722;  Wallace,  134; 
Willard,  877;  be  Arnold,  418;  Cromwell,  420; 
Cyprian,  718 ;  Gladstone,  873  ;  Grant,  715 ;  Han- 
nibal, 421;  Humboldt,  872;  Johnston,  131; 
Jowett,  130;  Katherina  II,  420:  Ketteler,  716; 
Lasalle,  424;  Luther,  424;  Machiavelli,  423; 
Mirabeau,  874;  Napoleon,  131,  420.  421,  872; 
Pasteur,  869;  Peter  the  Great,  874;  Schaff,  718; 
Sherman,  130;  Spencer,  719;  Windthorst,  715; 
Young,  874]. 

Biology:  \^be  129,  417,  425];  {see  also  Evolu- 
tion). 

Bischoff,  46,  59;  Bisland,  mb  109;  Black,  J.  W., 
bs  575;  Blackman,  W.  F.,  709;  Blaikie,  W. 
G.,  be  132,  bs  573;  Blaine,  J.  G.,  86,  90,  91; 
Blair,  638;  Blanchet,  Augustin,  rt<^  557 ;  Blaum, 
Hans,  be  420;  Blavot,  Henri,  be  421. 

Blind:    j^** Defectives.  _ 

Bliss,  H.  L.,  a  79-99.355-77;  iiliss,  W.  D.  P., 
^^  575;  ^*'  T^'y  Block,  Maurice,  br  131,  716; 
Blok,  P.  J.,  br  130,  420;  Blondel,  George,  br 
719,  720;  Bluntschli,  121,  123,  259;  Boas,  F., 
771;  Bodley,  J.  E.  C,  (^^874;  Bohm-Bowerk, 
267,  408;  Bohmert,  Vict.,  be  870;  Boies,  H. 
M.,  bs  573;  Bokor,  G.,  br  426;  Bonham, 
7nb  253;  Bonneron,  George,  be  870;  Boone, 
mb  \oT,  Boos,  Heinr.,  be  871,  br  715;  Booth, 
Chas.,  615,  621,  854,  be  129,  br  417,  bs  573; 
Booth,  Maud  Ballington,  mb  255 ;  Booth, 
Wra.,  mb  101,  IDS,  bs  573  ;  Booth-Tucker,  ab  127 ; 
Bosanquet,  Bernard,  be  418,  br  714,  bs  573; 
Bosanquet,  Mrs.  Bernard,  br  417,  bs  575; 
Bosanquet,  Helen,  ab  124 ;  Bosch,  j.  M.,  br  875  ; 
Bosco,  474,849;  Bosman,  770;  Boston  public 
library,  bs  575 ;  Bougard,  Emil,  ^£-423 ;  Bourdin, 
467;  Bourgeois,  Leon,  be  i,-2-z\  Bourget,  <5<:  130; 
Bourgoin,  E.,  49;  Bourinot,  J.  G.,  br  420; 
Boustany,  Selim,  be  715  ;  Boutell,  L.  il.,br  130 ; 
Bowker,  bs  575;  Bowne,  B.  P.,  be  418;  br  870; 
Boyd,  59;  Brace,  C.  L.,  bs  140,  572;  mb  102, 
107;  Bradley,  518;  Brandt,  Alex.,  ^r  131,  422; 
Brath,  S.  de.,  br  130. 

Brentano,  Lujo,  be  134 ;  br  717. 

Brinkerhoff,  Roeliff:  bs  572;  Brinton,  D.  G., 
br  71S;  Broca,  42,  59,210;  Brodmann,  be  133; 
Broglie,  Due  de,  be  422;  Brookings,  bs  575; 
Brouardel,  P..  be  130;  Brough,  W.,  br  871; 
Brown,  Emma  E.,  ^^140;  Brown,  Rob.,  be  420; 
Brown,  T.  E.,  bs  575;  Brown,  W.  H.,  605; 
Browning,  68;  Brownson,  H.  F.,  be  423;  Bruce, 
M.,  44,  45;  Brunhes,  M.  J.,  213;  Bryan,  W. 
J  613,  br  130;  Bryce,  James,  ^r  717,  ^nb  248; 
Juchenberger,  br  716;  Bucholz,  be  421, 

Buffalo:  r^f  418]. 

Bullock,  C.  J.,  br  716;  Bulova,  Adolf,  be  870; 
Bundschuh,  343;  Burdett,  H,  C.,  bs  573; 
Burgess,  T.  W.,  817,  br  130;  Biirgerliches 
Gesetzbucn,  be  423;  Burmeister,  Ludw.,  be  417; 
Buschmann,  Nik.,  be  716;  Bushill,  T.  W.,bs 
573;  Bustamantey  y  Sirvin,  ^ri3i ;  Butler, 513; 
Butler,  N.  M.,be  870;  Buxton,  W.  S.,  be  140; 
Byers,  J.  J.,  bs  572. 


eadet,  48 ;  Caldwell,  William,  br  418. 
alifornia:  [be  420]. 

Callahan,  J.  M.,  be  875;  Calmes,  Th.,  be  133; 
Calvin,  John,  51s;  Calwer,  Richard,  ^^"133; 
Cameron,  D.  A.,  br  871 ;  Campbell,  n.,  32,  44, 
46,  50,  53;  Campbell,  Helen,  bs  139,  140,  573, 
575  ;  "i^  io4t  198,  203,  205 ;  Campbell,  L.,  be  130. 

Canada:  territory  of,  311  [ae  877,  be  131,  br 
420]. 

Canals:  [ae  134,  427,  722,  be  131,  421]. 

Cannies,  Paul,  208. 

Capital:  is  a  phase  of  evolution,  118  [at: 427,  722, 
877]  ;  {see  also  Labor). 

Cappucio,  G.,  be  418;  Carle,  51;  Carlile,  W.  W., 

f;3i ;  Carlylc,  Thomas,  242,  243,  505,  821 ;  Caro- 
ine.  Queen,  be  \y:>;  Carpenter,  J.  E.,  bs  57^; 
Carpenter,  Mary,  <5j  572;  Carsughi,  Achille,  ie 
130;  Carter,  J.  C,  265;  Cato,  510. 

Cause:   [be  131]. 

Cavaglieri,  be  720;  Cavaignac,  be  871. 

Census:  capital  &  wealth  in  nth,  and  faul^ 
comparison  with  earlier,  79-99;  correction  of, 
by  Mr.  Waite,  94;  permanent  bureau,  234;  de- 
fects of,  355-77;  manufactures  in  nth,  622-30 
[ae  722J. 

Central  America:  division  of  territory  of,  304. 

Centralization  :  [be  418J . 

Chabot,  Charles,  be  870;  Chadsey,  C.  E.,  br  420; 
Chalumeau,  315,  320;  Chamberlain,  79;  Cham- 
bly,  De  la  Tour-du-Pin,  ab  415;  Champion,  E., 
^^-420;  Chance,  W.,3c7i3;  Channing,  Edward, 
br  130,   420,  871 ;  Channing,  F.  A.,  br  720. 

Charities:  Arraignment  of  organized  charities, 
ab  127;  Defense  of  organized  charities,  ab  128; 
Sympathy  &  reason  in  charitable  work,  ab  277 ; 
Charity  &  progress,  ab  555;  work  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  society,  862;  [ae  134,427,722,877;  be 
129,713,869];  {see  also  Church,  Dependents, 
Poor  relief). 

Charles,  Ernest,  be  719 ;  Chaumont,  bs  577 ;  Chiap- 
pelli,  Ales.,  br  424;  Chiarioni,  Tullio,  be  418. 

Chicago:  saloons  of,  2;  bs  573  ;  [ae  722]. 

Child  Labor:  Illinois  child-labor  laiv,  a  490- 
501 ;  lack  of  uniformity  in  legislation,  490;  need 
of  legislation,  491 ;  legislation  in  Illinois  &  its 
enforcement,  491-500 ;  compulsory  education  &, 
492,499;  statistics  of ,  355-77 ;  in  Chicago,  376-7; 
table  for  Chicago  &  Cook  Co.,  560 ;  [ae  722]. 

Child-Saving:  The  Junior  Republie,  a  281-96; 
state  care  of  defective  children,  484;  State  adop- 
tion of  street  arabs,  ab  712;  [ae  135,  427,  722; 
be  129,  130,448,  713]. 

Child  Study:  [ae  135]. 

China:  [ac  427,  722;  <>f  718], 

Christianity:  [ar  135,  722;  (5<r  132,  134,  423,424, 

^425,717,875]. 

Chronographia,  be  871. 

Churches:  saloons  w^y.,  6;  Stake  of  the  ehiireh 
in  the  soeial  movement,  a  18-30;  place  of  in 
society,  18 ;  relation  to  land  question,  20 ;  wealth, 
21 ;  hours  &  conditions  of  labor,  24  ;  responsibili- 
ties of  institutional  churches,  25  ;  blamed  for  so- 
cial ills,  29 ;  cities  &,  29 ;  program  &  bibliograhy, 
tnb  106 ;  A  plea  &'  a  plan  for  a  cooperative 
church  parish  system  in  cities,  a  795-808; 
relation  of  the  church  to  charity,  795-6  ;  church  & 
school  compared  as  to  social  service,  796;  Protes- 
tant &  Catholic  church  work  compared,  797-99; 
plans  to  remedy  the  Protestant  deficiency,  800; 
Evangelical  Alliance  plan,  800;  plan  of  federa- 
tion of  churches  &  Christian  workers  advocated, 
802-8;  bishop  for  Episcopal  in  America,  830; 
[ae  13s,  427,  722,  877 ;  be  132 ;  br  132]. 

Church,  W.  C.,3r  715. 

Cities:  Municipal  conditions  in  in  California,  a^ 
127 ;  Development  of  American  cities,  ab  128 ; 
Problem  of  municipal  government,  ab  128;  cra- 
niometry of  inhabitants  of,  325  ;  reason  for  power 
of  English  municipal  corporations,  672;  [ae  135 
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427.  722,  877 ;  he  129,  133,  419,  423,  714,  869] ; 

(^see  also  NaturaJ  monopolies). 
Citizenship:  [^r  418,  717J. 
CmLiZATioN :  \bc  874]. 
Civil  Service:  \ac  427,  722]. 
Clark,  mb  i^i\  Clarke,  R.  F.,  *c875;  Clausewiu, 

Karl  von,  4^0;  Clay,  Henry,  603. 
Climate:  suicide  ft.  469. 
Qodd,  E.,  be  129;  Clodd,  Edwaid,  br  417;  CIos- 

son,  C.  C,  a  3i4-«7,  775;  Cowlcs,  W.  L.,  br 

Clubs  :  saloon  vs.,  6. 

Coal:  [«r  722,  878]. 

Cohn,  ifr^a53;  Coit,  Stanton,  mb  104,  109,  175; 

^**573. 

Collectivism:  [ac  ^vly. 

Colleville,  be  875 ;  Collignon,  315, 318 ;  Collins,  55. 

COLONIHS:  \bc  131]. 

Colorado:  378,  479,  631 ;  \bs  119-44]. 

Colville,  J.,  be  130;  Conieniu<«,  J.  A.,  be  iw. 

Commerce:  \ae  772,  878;  be  134,  720,  875]. 

Committee  of  50,  bs  573 ;  Commons,  J.K.,a  281- 
96 ;  a<^  414  ;  a  433-48,  709 ;  **  573.  575 

Commi-nism:  718;  [ar  427,  722;  *c  133J. 

Competition:  conscience rj.,  280;  [«<•  135]. 

Compte  rendu,  be  721. 

Comte,  Auguste,  122,  212,  213,  259,  263,  505,  701, 
707,  711.  712,875. 

Conduct:  results  the  only  criterion  of,  331, 

CoNFUCT :  Conflict  of  races,  classes,  &  societies,  ab 
»73- 

Congres,  be  130,  134,  716,  869;  Conigliani,  A.  C, 
be  130. 

Conrad,  J.,  209,  be  716,  717;  Cons,  H.,  br  134. 

CoNSTiTirnoN :   [ae  723,  878 ;  be  1 12,  490.  423J . 

Constitutional  Law:  [or  135;  be  423]. 

Consuls :  [ae  878]. 

Consumers'  Leagues:  [ac  723]. 

Contract:  {aeA^j]. 

Cooke,  mb  107 ;  Coolcy,  C.  H.,  ab  273,  275 ;  Cooper, 
Peter,  bs  572. 

Cooperation  :  Cooperative  stores  in  the  U.  S.,  ab 
276;  of  French  labor  societies,  680;  [ae  135,  427, 
722,  878;  be  134,  720,  721,  877];  {see  also 
Churcn). 

Cooperative  Union,  bs  575 ;  Corbett,  J.  S.,  be  871 ; 
Cornelius,  Hans,  be  714,  br  870. 

Corn  Laws:  [132,4??] 

Corporations  :  nature  of.  280 ;  bribery  by,  603-4, 
613  ;  \ac  407 ;  be  130,  419]. 

Cossa,  Lui^i,  bs  575 ;  Coste,  L6on  be,  874 ;  Cou- 
bertjn,  Pierre,  be  420;  Coumot,  A,,  be  716,  874. 

Coxe,  Tench,  184;  Crafts,  m^  107,  is  139,  575; 
Cramer,  A,,  be  418. 

Cr<e,  J.  A.,  be  721. 

Credit  Associations  :  [af723;  ^f  134]. 

Crktb:  far  135]. 

Crewe.  W.  O  ,  Jr  874. 

Ckiminology  &  Penology:  Study  of  the  crim- 
inal in  Mexieo,  a  13-X7;  programme  &  bibli- 
ography, mb  256;  at  the  Junior  Republic, 
284 ;  Penal  question  from  the  ethical  point  of 
view,  ab  414:  Charaeter  building  at  Jilmira, 
a  «77-6oo ;  Maryland  prisoners'  aid  association, 
ab96o\[ac  135,  427,  723,  878;  be  199,  418,  714, 
870]. 

Crocker,  U.  H.,  bs  575;  Crooke,  W.,  be  130; 
Crooker.  I.  H.,  bs  573,  575. 

Crowds:  "Dtc  mob  mind,  ab  412;  remedy  for  the 
mob  mind,  413;  [be  130,  418I. 

Crowell,  J.  r.,  **  139:  Ciofler.  J.  B.,  *f  133, 
br  418,  710:  Crilffer,  Hans,  ^875. 

Crusades:  [be  131  J. 

Cii«a:    \ae  135,  4'a7,  723,  877;  br  871]. 

Cumberland,  ^35;  Camming*,  Eoward.  mb  m, 
55S;  Cumntings,  L,  389;  Cumulative  index.  3/ 

i7S;  Cunningham,  D.  I.,  45 ;  Cunningham,  w., 
cytt,  874 ;  Curt,  E.  M.,  771 ;    Curti.  Thdr.,  be 
716;  Curtis,  G.  Vf.,bc  ytq. 


Custom  :  social  control  8t,  3*8. 

Cutler,  M.S.,  *x  573. 

Dabney,  W.  D.,  be  423 ;  Daenell,  E.  R.,  be  714 : 
Dahn,  Felix,  ^r  715;  Dailinger,  F.  W..  be  13a; 
br  717,  875;  Daniel,  AnnaS.,  bs  140;  Daniels, 
W.  M.,fl*7ii;  Dante,  68, 651 ;  Dargtm,  L.  von. 


763,  767.  770.  77t ;  Darwin.  Charles,  38,  40,  S64, 
St3.  524.  708,  7tt ;  Darwin,  Leonard,  be  715,  br 
871 ;   Dauriac,  L.,  213^^  Davenport,  H.  J.,  mb 


513.524.  708,  7tt;  Darwin,  Leonard. 'i5<r  Jis.br 
J71;   Dauriac,  L.,  213;  Davenport,  H.  J., 
102,  b  407 1  br  4x2;   Davidson,  John,  a^ 


lOT,  If  ^fT] ,  or  4^2  i  i^aviason,  jonn.  09  rn  % 
Davidson,  J.  M.,  be  716 ;  Davidson.  Robert,  br 
130;  Davis,  ).V.,mb  250,  »b  280. 

Deaf  :  see  Defectives. 

Death  :  Fear  of  death,  ah  454 ;  [be  tag,  417,  713). 

De  Coulanges,  mb  102. 

Deems,  C.  F.,  bs  572,  573. 

Defectives  :  provision  of  states  for  relief  of,  484. 

Degeneration:  {be  x^xX. 

De  Grafenried,  Clara,  mh  255 ;  De  Greef,  544.  701, 
859 ;  Dehn,  Paul,  be  875 ;  Dehon.  L.,  be  875 ; 
Delaire,  A.,  213;  Delarc,  be  871;  Delatour,  A., 
be  1x7 ;  Delaunay,  G.,  38, 40, 42, 49 ;  De  Laveleye, 
mb  102;  Dclbet,  213;  Delbriick,  Ant.,  be  714: 
Delbruck,   S.  W.,  ^r  424. 

Democracv:  Democratic  tendencies.  <t^  128;  \ac 
427,  723  878;  be  132]. 

Demoor,  Jean,  ^  408  ;  *r  425  ;  Demoulins.  Edmond, 
br  420;  Denkschrift,  be  870;  Denis.  Hector,  br 
424 ;  Denis,  Samuel,  be  420 ;  Denison.  Edward, 
172,  bs  $77,  573;  Dennis,  J. S.,  be  423,  A  545, 
*r  815;  Depaul,  56. 

Dependents:  Relief  &*  eare  of  dependents,  a 
378-91.  479-89.  631-48,  777-94;  obliijations  of 
community  for  resident,  378 ;  of  relatives,  380; 
town,  county.  &  city  systems  of  relief,  381-2; 
relief  in  homes,  382-91;  relief  of  soldiers,  386; 
who  administer  poor,  law  387-90,  records  kept, 
390;  relief  in  institutions,  47^7;  manage- 
ment of  almshouses,  480-1,  485;  entering 
and  leaving,  483;  defectives,  483;  special  insti- 
tutions  for  defectives,  484-5 ;  destitute  sick, 
486 ;  farming  and  binding  out,  487 ;  boaiding 
out,  488;  legal  disabilities  of,  489;  conditions  01 
legal  residence,  631-8;  care  of  non-residents, 
638-41;  of  tramps,  642-8;  dependent  children, 
777-04;  private  institutions,  777,  791;  children 
not  differentiated  from  adults,  777 ;  awption  and 
apprenticing,  778 ;  placing-out  system  77^80, 783 ; 
cnildren's  homes,  780,  786,  790 ;  exclusion  from 
almshouses,  781-2;  subsidy  system.  783-4  ;  dis- 
trict homes,  785-6;  Michigan  system,  787-9; 
boarding-out  system.  791-2. 

De  Roberty.  701 ;  De  Santis,  707 ;  Descartes,  m ; 
Deschamps,  P.,  ^r  129;  Deussen,  Paul,  ^r  119; 
Deutscher  Verein,  be  717;  be  869;  DeviUe, 
Victor,  be  871;  Dewey,  John,  ^c  714;  Dexter, 
Seymour,  ^f  573;  Diderot,  D.,  be  419;  Didoo, 
Pl-re,  be  870 ;  Dike.  S.  W.,  705.  858. 

Direct  Legislation  \ae  723,  878 J. 

Divorce,  suicide  and,  470;  \ae  438,  7*3];  (/«# 
also  Family). 

Dix,  D 
Adf. 
he     _ 

Dt)MBSTic  Economy  :  at  settlements,  180;  \me  878 ; 
be  718,  875]. 

Domestic  Service:  programme  and bibliograpby, 
mb  103 ;  "  Domestic  Service,"  ^  114 ;  Evolution 
of  domestic  service,  ah  \%4  \me  135,  7*3,  878;  he 
134.  731]. 

DonaUl,  mb  107;  Donald,  Robert,  be  x^\  Dora, 
Sister,  bs  572;  Douglas,  Charles,  br  419; 
Douglas,  Wm.,  be  715;  Dowdcn,  £.,  h<  ty>; 
Drage,  mb  100, 104 :  bs  573 :  Droy*cn,  sqI. 

Dreyfus- Brisac.  }L„bc7\4\  Druckfachoi.  ^ 874 ; 
Dubois.  J.  A.,  Ar  169;  Du  Bois,  W.  K.  B., 
hr  130,  400,  ab  863  ;  I)u  Cane,  mb  gs6 ;  DockMix, 
A.,  be  874;  Dufourmanielle.  ai4 ;  Duedalc,  R. 
L.,  ^«  S7«f  S73 :  Dunbar.  W.  H.,4<:  875 ;  Dupouy, 


so  ramily). 

D.  L.,  bs  579 :  Dobresco.  D.  J.,  be  875 ;  Dock, 
If.,  be  717;   Dole.  C.   F..  br  719;    DoUfus, 

715 ;  Ddllinger,  be  13a ;  I>omanski.  be  719. 
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Edmond,  be  870;  Durkheim,  Emile,  be  418, 
464-78,  552,  558,  700.  712,  848,  849;  br  714; 
Diising,  C,  3a,  33,  37 ;  Duvivier,  Ulnck,  be  717 ; 
Dyer.  G.  H.,  be  132;  Dyke,  mb  103. 

EASTERN  Question  :  Social  question  in  the  East, 
ab  125  ;  ]ae  135,  428 ;  be  421  J. 

Eastman,  F.  M.,  be  871 ;  Eastmann,  nib  256. 

Ede,  W.  M.,  bs  573. 

Edvcation:  public  school  &  compulsory  educa- 
tion, programme  &  bibliography,  mb  107,  108; 
Soeiolo^cal  instruction  at  Paris,  a  206-15; 
The  Gill  School  City,  ab  410;  Place  of  the  polit- 
ical &  social  sciences  in  modem  education,  ab 
710;  moral,  824;  [ae  135,  428,  723,  878;  be  130- 


33,418,714,719,870];  (j^^  rt/^<>  Populism).  Facts    about    Motne    Carlo,   be   720  ;  Faggi,  A 

Edwards,  C,  be   721;  Edwards,  Milne,  49;  Emin  be%j^\  Fairchild,  E.  M.,bs  573  ;  Faircnild,  G 


of    feeling,    522 ;    pessimism   and    optimism   at 

f)resent,  523 ;  origin  of,  526-7 ;  malism,  524 ; 
aw  of  self-preservation,  526,  550;  function  of 
feeling,  528,  531 ;  origin  &  function  of  reason, 
529;  results  on  animals,  525;  on  men,  526;  Ulti- 
mate law  of  social  evolution,  a^  711;  compari- 
son of  theories  of  various  writers,  711 ;  [ac  135, 
428,  723,  878;  be  129,  417]. 

Factories  :  origin  and  growth  of  in  U.  S.,  183-6. 

Factorv  Inspection:  list  of  states  having,  144; 
Inspection  of  labor  in  France,  ab  551 ;  [ac  428, 
723;^r7i6];    {see   also  Child   labor). 

Factory  Legislation  :  lack  of  uniformity,  490, 

Factory  System  :  origjn  of,  278. 


Efendi,  Mehemed,  br  425 ;  Eggleston,  E.,  be  130 ; 
Ego,  Adam,  be  jig. 

Egypt:  \.be  130,  131,  421,871]. 

Ehrenberg,  Richard,  br  715;  Ehrenreich,  Paul,  br 
869;  Eichtal,  Ed., be  132;  Eimer,  Manifr.,  be  71$. 

Elections:  [ar  135,  723,  878]  ;  {see  also  Nomina- 
tions). 

Electricity:  \ae  135,  723;  be  716]. 

Eleuthepopulos,  Abr.,  be  419;  Eliot,  C.  N.,  265; 
Eliot.  George,  65;  Eliot,  C.  W.,  br  719;  Ellis, 
Havelock,  32,  45,  46,  49,  50,  51,  52,  55;  mb  256; 
bs  573  •,be  TLS,  774,  870. 

Elmira  Reformatory:  Character  building  at 
Elmira,  a  577-600. 

Elster,  Ludw.,  ^r  423;  Ely,  R.  T.,  mb  106,  107, 
205,  248,  249,  250,  251,  252,  253,  254;  ab  270; 
^•^  573?  575;  Emerson,  Edwin,  be  130;  Emerson, 
R.  W.,  154,  450,  505;  Emery,  H.  C.,  br  ^22. 

Employment  Agencies:  [af428]. 

Encyclopadische  Jahrbiicher,  be  718;  encyclope- 
die  des  assurances,  be  721. 

Engel.  \.,be  871. 

Englenardt,  Ed.,  br  131,  421. 

Enncry.  Mile.  A.  d',  ^^875. 

Epileptics  :  see  Defectives. 

Equality:  economic,  116;  influences  making 
for,  244;  sophisms  of,  555;  \_ae  428,^4:423]. 

Escott,  T.  H.  S.,   be  715;  Esquirol,  467. 

Etat  des  communes,  br  719. 

Ethical  Culture:  \bc  134]. 

Ethics:  appealed  to  to  prevent  revolution,  119; 
Genesis  of  the  ethical  self,  fl^i26;  limitations  of, 
827;  [ae  135,  42s,  878;  bciM,  418,  714,  870]; 
{see  also  Criminology  &  penology). 

Ethlsch-socialwissenschaftliche  Vortragskurse,  be 
419- 

Ethnography  :  "  History  of  mankind,"  b  702. 

Ethnology  :  individuals  and,  41 ;  genius  and,  274 ; 
Hierarchy  of  European  races,  a  314-27 ;  bib- 
liography of  recent  writings  on,  315;  races  di- 
vided into  Homo  Alpinus  &  Homo  Europaeus, 
316 ;  comparison  of  tne  two  as  to  wealth,  318, 
319;  as  to  social  stratification,  519,  320;  as  to 
domicile  &  migration,  320;  superiority  of  Homo 
Europaeus,  321 ;  comparison  of  H.  E.  with  Medi- 
terranean race,  323-5;  comparisons  as  to  resi- 
dents of  country  and  city,  325  ;  suicide  and,  467  ; 
Studies  in  anthropo-sociology,  ab  706;  compari- 
son of  Homo  Europaeus  with  Homo  Alpinus, 
706;  \_ae  135,  428,  723,878;  be  129,  417,  869J. 

Etudes,  br  715;  Etude,  be  72. 

Eula,  D.  Q..,be  714;  Euler,  Ferd.,  be  713. 

Europe:  states  of,  and  their  areas,  302,  306,  310; 
Alberoni's  plan  for  federation  of,  308;  Caprivi 
on  common  interests  of,  308 ;  races  of,  316-27 ; 
[ac  135,  723  ;  be  130-32,  420,  421,  423,  872] . 

Evclin,  br  870 ;  Evert,  Geo.,  be  716,  or  874. 

Evolution;  social  vs.  animal,  118;  nutrition  and, 
270;  "Evolution  regressive  en  biologie  et  en 
sociologie,"  b  408;  Natural  selection,  social 
selection,  &  heredity,  ab  313 ;  Utilitarian  eco- 
nomies, a  520-36;  origin  of  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  520-21 ;  justification  of  economic  view 


T.,  a   592-404;  Fairchild,  M.  S.,  bs  573;  Falke, 

Rob.,  ^<r7i8. 
Family:  programme    and  bibliography,  mb  102; 

Disorganization  of  the  family  and  its  social  con- 
sequences,  ab    416;    "Report    of   the    national 

league  for  the  protection  of  the  family,"  b  705; 

[a<r  X35.  428,  723,878;   be  130,    715,  870];  {see 

also  Domestic  service). 
Family  budgets,  ^r  130;  Farr,  W.,  54,   mb   101; 

Farrar,   F.    Vf.^bc  132;  Faure,  Andre,  be  71s; 

Faure,  Fernand,  ab  123 ;  Fawcett,  Henry,  bs  573 ; 

Fechtner,  Ed.,  be  714. 
Federation  of  churches  in  N.  Y.  city,  790. 
Feeling  :  is  the  moving  social  force,  329 ;  origin 

&  purpose  of,  528. 
Fell,    L.    T.,    139;  Fenwick,    51;     Ferrari,    315; 

Ferrero,  Gug.,  45,  52,  57,  ab  555 ;  be  870;  Ferri, 

mb  257;  Ferri,  Enrico,  br  41S,  424;  bs  573; 

Ferriani,  C.   L.,   ^ri29;    Ferry,   Jules,  ^t:  423; 

Fiir     Feste,  be    713;    Fiamingo,    G.,    ab    274; 

Fichte,  J.  G.,  be  714. 
Finance:  money  in  the  Junior  Republic,  287 ;  [ac 

13s,  428.  723,  878;  be  130,  132,4^9.  7151  871]. 
Findlay,  J.  J., /^£'4i8;  Finley,   mb  249;    Fischer, 

Ernest,   be   424;    Fisher,  Irving,   br  422,   717; 

Fisher,  S.  G.,  br  132,423;  be  715;  Fisk,  G«  M-* 

br  420,    872;  Fiske,  John,    mb   248;   br   871; 

Fison,  758  ;    Fitch,  J.  G.,  be  418  ;  br  714 ;  Flora, 

Federico,  ^^133. 
Florence:  [/5r  130]. 
Florian,  Eug.,  ^c  417. 
Flower,  B.  O.,  395;  Flynt,  Joshua,  wz^  105;   Folk 

Homer,     793;    Follett,    M.    P.,    br    132,    423; 

Fontaine,  Arthur,  213  ;  br  421. 
Food:  effect  on  birth,  sex,  growth,  etc.,  32-9 ;  [ac 

428,  723]. 
Ford,  P.    L.,  br  420;    Forecasts,  3r  718;  Forrest, 

J.  D.,  a  343-7;  Foster,  Roger,  br  423;  Fouillee, 

Alfred,  br  425,  701;  Fournier,    Abbe,   be  719; 

Fourniere,  214. 
France:  insight  of,  into  geographical  situations, 

455 ;  [ae  135,  428,  723 ;  be  130, 132, 133,  420,  422, 

423,424,  715,  720,871,  872,  873,  874,  875J. 
Franchises:  see  Gsis. 
Francke,    Kuno,  br  721;  Frangois,   G.,    br  130; 

Frank,  Richard,   be  418;    Frankenstein,  Kuno, 

268,  br  421;    Frankland,   br   869;    Frazer,    R. 

W.,  br  715;  Fremantle,  mb  107. 
French  Revolution:  [be  131,  419,  420,  715,  871]. 
Freund,    Geo.,  be  133;    Freund,   Rich.,  be  421; 

Frezzini,    Lu.,    be    423;    Friedjung,  Heinr  ,  be 

872;  Friedlieb,  J.  H.,  be  423. 
Friendly  Visiting  :  [ae  724]. 
Froebel,  578 ;  Froelich,  J.,  be  425  ;  Fry,  Elizabeth, 

^^572;  Fry,   H.,  ^c86q;  Funck-Brentano,  211; 

Funk-Brentano,  Th.,  br  425. 
Futures:  [ae  135]. 
Qaede,  Udo:  be  872  ;  Gaeta,  A.,  be  132 ;  Gage,  L. 

T.,  372;  Gairal,  Frangois,  <Jr  131 ;  Galton,  F.  W., 

bs  573 ;    br  716 ;   Gannett,  Henry,  90-92. 
Garbage:   [at  135,  724], 
Garcia  y   Soriano,  D.  R.   C,   br  418 ;  Gardiner, 

S.  R.,  be  130;  ^r42o,  872;  Garibaldi,  236. 
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Gas:  Philadel/>hia  gas  zvcrks,  a  601-13;  bri- 
bery of  council,  603,  604,  609-13;  municipal  vs. 
private  supply,  605-9;  [<»^  4^«  7'*J.* 

Gatti,  Gerolamo,  be  718;  Gaupo,  Otto,  6r  495, 
719;  Gautama,  510;  Gayraucl,  Abbe,  be  719: 
Gebhardt,  Bruno,  br  873  ;  Geddcs,  31,  32,  34; 
Geisiige  Berlin,  be  714. 

Gkniis:  brain  and  sex  in,  40;  Genius,  fame  & 
the  comparison  of  races,  ab  274 ;  [be  131,  870J. 

Gbocraphy  :  [be  134,  730], 

George,  Henry,  mb  loi,  loa,  104,253;  bi  573, 
br  874;  George,  J.  E.,  be  134  ;  br  721  ;  George, 
W.  R.,   375,  281-96.  435-47.  TOQ.  710. 

George  J iTNioR  Republic:  The  Junior  Rtpub- 
lic^  a  381-96.  a  433-48;  penology  at,  437-8, 
445<446;  future  of,  447  ;  George  Junior  Republic, 
ab  rft, ;  Official  investigation  of  the  George  Jun- 
ior Republic,  ab  708 ;  \ac  734]. 

Gerdes,  Heinr.  be  873 ;  Gcrmanicum  repertorium, 
^^420;  Germanicus,  be  718. 

Germany:  why  German  confederacy  could  not 
endure,  686 ;  \ac  ti^,  878 ;  be  131,  132,  134,  420, 
421.  433,  424,426,  7»4.  7>5.  720,  870,  871 -J,  875 J. 

Geschichte  der  europaischcn  Staaten:  be  130; 
Gcsell,  Silvio,  be  715 ;  Ghio^  P.  A.,  be  717 ;  Gia- 
vaz/i^  Callisto,  ^<r  132  ;  Gibbins,  H.  de  B.,  br  432 ; 
Giddings,  F.  H.,  b  111-13.  543,  558,600,701; 
133.  br  425;  Gide,  Charles,  208;  Giffen,  Robert, 
84,99;  Gill.W.  L.,410;  Gilman,  N.  P..w/^  254; 


ob  $i6\   *J  573,  575  J    Giordano,    51 ;  Girard,  £. 
"s,  br  716;  Giraud-'" 
LS :  a    , 
Gizycki,  Paul,  be  419;    Gladden,  Washington,  mb 


770. 

Girls:  at  Junior  Republic,  444;  Irtr724,  879J. 
izycki,  Paul,  be  419;  Gladden,  Washington,  » 
109,  254 ;  Gladstone,  W.  E.,  86, 116 ;  br  433,  424. 

Glasgow  :  [be  417,  714]. 

Globocnik,  A.  v.,  be  871;  Godard,^ohn,  bs  573; 
mb  102 ;  Godet,  A.,  be  716 ;  Godkin,  E.  L.,  128 ; 
br  132 ;  bs  573 ;  Goethe,  651 ;  Goldie,  John,  bs 
574;  Gomel,  Charles,  ^r  419,  871;  Gomme,  G. 
L.,  be  714;  Goodale.  F.  A.,  bs  $ys\  Goode,  G. 
B.,  ^013:  Goodman,  Christina,  mb  104' Good- 
now,  F.  J.,  br  129;  mb  248;  *r4i8;  Conner, 
mb  254 ;  Goihein.  Eberhard,  be  424 ;  Gottinger 
Arbeiterbibliothek.  be  874;  Gould,  E.  R.  L.,  mb 
too,  106;  ab  276;  bs  574;  Graffenricd,  Clare  de, 
bs  574  •  Graham,  mb  102,  254. 

Grain:  \ac  724]. 

Grave,  Jean :  ir  424 ;  Graziani,  Augusto,  br  419. 

Great  Britain  :  how  the  commons  obtained  su- 
periority over  lords,  673 ;  origin  of  the  minis- 
'•y,  693;  the  only  world  power,  300;  [«<:  136, 
428,  724,879;  i>c  130.  »3».  42J',  4a3i  424,  713.  7»5. 
717,  718,   7«.  870-74]. 

Greece:  \ac  136;  be  420,  872,  873]. 

Green,  F.  W.  E.,^f  714;  Green.  T.  H.,  lao,  171; 
Greenbalgc,  757;  Greene,  T.  L.,  be  130;  br  410; 
Greenridge.  A.  H.  J.,  br  420;  Gregorvius,  F., 
be  714 ;  GrifTiths,  Arthur,  be  872 ;  Grcnier,  A.  S., 
br  436;  Grimm,  Hermaun.  ^r  111,420;  Griiti, 
Lu,  be  132;  Groot.  J.  J.  M.  dc,  be  718;  Gross, 
Charles,  br  87a;  Gro»s,  Hanns,  be  870;  GroMC, 
Ernst,  Ar  134;  Grosxmann  M.  P.  E..  be  714; 
Grot,  Nik,  be  870;  Giiida,  be  417,  71^;  GuiraJ, 
Albert,  be  716 ;  Gumplowicz,  Ludw.,  fie  433,  71a, 
8S9,  87s ;  Gunthcr,  Khold.  be  872 ;  Gurteen,  S. 
H.,  */  574;  Guttentap.  ^^717;  Guyau,  64,  821, 
be  718.  875;   Guyot,  Yves.  213.  br  422;  *f  H74. 

Habler,  Konrad.  6r  715 ;  Hadley,  A.  T.,/>r  98, 131 ; 

iiih  aci.   Maeckel.  364;   HageJstange,  Alfr.,   be 

K.  E.. />*  572;  Hall,   BoTion,  6r   719; 

.,  147;  Halle,    K.rnM  von,    hr   721; 

,un,lH'  86;:    Hallowell,  Mn.  A.  D. 

J.,  l»i  574;   Ham,  C.  F..  mh  108. 

Hamilton,  F.  W.,  ab  laS;  Hamon,  A.,  6r4ia4: 
TIariK>n.    ( Irorvrs.    hr   ut.   I  i  :in<!l<iich,  6c    875; 


6c4iv»  ilMiU^ug,  S.  B.,  ^  430. 


M.,'**"  130; 
<l.  />r873; 
took.  W.. 


Hamburg:  [60426,869,871]. 

Hard  Times  :  moral  effect  of,  76;  [ac  136]. 

Hai^reaves,  184;  Harmel,  be  718;  Harris,  T. 
L.,  br  131;  Harris,  W.  T.,  6r87o;  Harrison, 
Bcnj.,  86;  Harrisse,  Henry,  br  873;  Hart,  A.  B., 
br  420;  Hartford.  6<  574;  Hartmann.  Ed.,  6c 
419,  870;  Hartmann.  L.  .M.,  6r  873;  Hartwdl, 
E.M.,  06412:  Hassall,  Arthur,  490,  br  872; 
Hastings,  C.  H.,  r  541 ;  Hatch,  Edwin.  6c  132; 
Hathaway,  S.J. ,785;  Hauck,  Albert,  6r  424; 
Haupt.  Paul,  6r  434,  6c  718;  Hauriou.  Ch.,  br 
133;  Hariou,  Maurice,  ah  133,  701 ;  Haushafer, 
55 ;  Hausmann,  S.,  6c  418. 

Hawaii:  foe  428,734:  60873]. 

Havem,  J.,  47,  48;  Haymaun,  Fraiu,  6c  875; 
Hawtrey,  Mabel,  6c  130;  Hazen,  C.  D.,  br  87a. 

Health:   [00428];   (see  also  Sanitary  science). 

Heam,  Lafcardio,  6r  718;  Hecke,Gust.,6c  7x4; 
Hegar,  045;  Hegel,  Karl,  6c  870;  Hegel,  859; 
Hegner,  H.  F.,  a  171-82. 

Hbidelbbrc:  [6c  714]. 

Heilfron.  Ed.,  6c  423;  Heiliiigenstadt,  Carl,  br 
871;  Hcim,  Hugo,  6r  418;  Heinrich.  Fried- 
jung.  6r  872;  Heitr,  E.,  6r  717;  Henderwn, 
C.  R.,  ni6  102,  105,  r  115,  r  120,  mb  156,  mb 
256,  mb  257,  r  266,  378,  6  405,  r  408,  br  525,  r 
546,  bs  575,  r  704,  r  705,  r  855.  858;  Henne  am 
Rhyn,  Otto,  6c  871 ;  Henze,  Adf.,  6c  871 ;  Her- 
bart,  J.  F.,  6c  419;  Hcrckenrath,  C.  R.  C., 
6c  715  ;  Herder,  359 ;   Herder,  J.  G.,  425. 

Hereditv:  suicide  &,  468;  [ac  428,  734,  879;  6c 
129I ;  ysee  also  Evolution). 

Hertier,  Louis.  60872;  Hcrtwig,  Oscar,  br  109; 
Hertzberg,  G.  F.,  6c  869 ;  Hertzka,  T.,  6c  423. 

Hesse:  [be  426]. 

Heyn,  Otto,  be  419,  br  871;  finance  reform 
almanac,  6c  715;  Higgs,  Henry,  br  133,433; 
Hildebrand,  208 ;  Hildebrand.  Ricliard,  br  423 ; 
Hill,  G.  F.,  br  872;  Hill.  Octavia,  6«  574; 
Hinde,  S.  L.,  br  420;  Hinsda!c.  B.  A.,  6c  418; 
Hirsch,  Paul,  6c  714  ;  Hirsch.  William,  br  131 ; 
Hirschberg,  E.,6c  716;  Hirsch-Gereuth,  be  131. 

History:  [ac  136,428,724.879;  Ite  130-31,430, 
4«5,  7'5,  07^-74];  (for  history  of  special  coun- 
tries see  names  of  countries). 

Historj'  of  banking,  br  130;  Hittell,  T.  H..  6c 
430;  Hobhouse,  L.  T.,  6r  418,  6c  716;  Hob- 
son,  J.  A.,  br  131,423;  bs  574.  575;  m6  102, 
104,  105  ;  Hodder,  Edwin,  bi  574  ;  Hodson,  Jane, 
6c  87s;  Hoflding,  Harald,  br  419;  Hoftman, 
C.  B.,  j»94,  402:  Hot-  u.  Staats-Handbtich  der 
ostcrreichisch-ungarischen  Monarchie  f.  1808,  6c 
875;  H6f!cr,  Alois,  6c  418,  4»9;  Holbach,  6c 
875;  Hole,  mb  253;  Holmes,  J.  A.,  6c  139; 
Holyoake,  G.  J.,  bs  574  1  Hooper,  G., />c  873; 
Hopkins,  i)i6  250;  Hoseus,  Heinrich.  br  418; 
Hutchinson,  H.N.,  br  871 ;  Houdard,  Adolphc, 
br  4t9> 

Hours  of  Labor:  [ac  724,  870;  be  131,  716.  874]. 

Housing:  Homewood.  a  model  suburban  settle- 
ment. 06  276;  programme  and  bibliography, 
mb  100;  [oc  136,  428,  724.  879;  6c  131]. 

Houston,  Ii.  F.,  6r  420;  Hovelaaue,  A.,  767; 
Howard.  lohn.  ba  572  •  Howerth,  L  W.,  a  100-109, 
948-57  ;  Howiit.  758  ;  Huber,  Max.  6c,  719:  Hub- 
ner,  Otto,  6r  426;  Hucke.  Jul..  Itc  419;  Hudry- 
Menos,  06125;  Hudson.  W.  H.,  65,  ih6  «»4, 
J37 ;  HuffO,  C.,6r  133  ;  Hugo.  Victor,  8»i ;  Hiul, 
W.  I.,  ah  376,  6«  S74;  Hull  house,  6«  571. 

Hunt,  J.,  6c  132;  Hurct,  Jules,  br  425;  Hurley, 
T.  S.,  86t :  Hurry,  J.  B..  6r  713:  Hurst.  J.  F.. 
6r424:  Hiisilikr.  An;  Hunziker,  O.,  6c  719; 
Hutchesn  <ey.  lliomas,  062;    Hytle, 

W.  D.,  »-  ':nann.  H.,  m6  aS4.  t>«574. 

HvpNonsM     ,  .     ,_  , 

HyrtI,  ^(;  liyslup,  J.  H.,  u6  16. 

(bsen.  Henrik.  821. 
DiOTs:  hr.ids  of.  40:  ^cx  of.  4t ;  {.***  «/*•  Defec- 
tives). 
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Ideausm:  820;  [ac  724,  879;   he   131  419,  424]. 
Illinois:    378,  479,631  r6«  140-44;  60717]. 
Imbert,  Henry,  be  Ti\  \   Imbert  dc  Saint- Armand, 

he  872. 
Immigration  :   The  immigration  question,  ah  277 ; 

\ac  136.  428,  724]. 
India:  \ac  136,  724;  he  130,  422,  869]. 
Indiana:  144,  378,  479,  631. 
Individualism:    \_ac  724,  879;  6c  133,  423,  424, 

425,  870]. 

Industrial  Education:  at  settlements,  180. 

Industry:  [ae  136,  879;  6c  134,  422,  426,877]; 
i^see  also  National  Cash  Register  Co.)- 

Inheritance  :  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  as 
a  factor  in  society,  678 ;  [ae  879]. 

Injunction:  [ac  724,  879;  6c  875]. 

Inner  Mission:  \ae  136;  6c  129,  417,  713]. 

Insane  :  sex  and,  44 ;  state  provisions  for  care  of, 
484;  suicide  &,  467 ;   puberty  &,703;   [00429]. 

Institutional  Churches:  responsibilities  &  dan- 
gers of,  25-6 :  programme  &  bibliography,  mh 
107;  [06724;  60132] 

Insur-ANCe:  Over  insurance  and  under  consump- 
tion, a6  277 ;  "  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Frage  der 
Arbeitsloscnversicherung,"  6  546;  Study  of 
a  law  on  accident.',  to  labor  in  France,  a6  556 ; 
features  of,  in  trades  unions,  851 ;  ac  136,  429, 
724,  879;  6c  134,  422,  716,  720,  721,  877. 

Intemperance  :  see  I^iquor  question. 

Interest:  \ac  429;  60  132,  422,  874]. 

Internationale  Kongress,  60  716,  hr  419. 

Internationalism:  [00136]. 

International  Law:  \ae  429,724;  6c  131,  421, 
716,  875].   ^ 

Interstate  Commerce:  \ac  429]. 

Invention:  [00429,879]. 

Ireland:  \ac  879]. 

Iron:  \^ac  724]. 

Irrigation:  [00136]. 

Italy  :    \^ac  136,  429,  724 ;  60  130,  132,  134,  420, 

426,  713,  715,  872,  873], 

Jacob,  37  ;  Jacques,  60  424,  425 ;  Jahn,  M.,  be  418 ; 
Jahrbuch,  6c  423,  721, 874  ;  Jahresbericht,  6c  716 ; 
James,  E.  J.,  6c  870;  mb  108,  256;  06  710; 
James,  William,  hr  419;  Janet,   Paul,  6c  419. 

Japan:  {^ae  136,  429,  879], 

Japp,  A.  H.,  ac  874;  Jastrow,  J.,  60  872;  Jenks, 
Edward,  6r  420,6c  131,  717;  Jenks,  J.  W,,  6s 
575,  709. 

Jersey,  Isle  of:  \ac  724]. 

Jesuit  relations,  6c  872;  Jeune,  6s  574;  Jevons, 
W.  S.,  m6  109,  2o_3,  252;  6«  574,  575. 

Jewish  Question:  \^ac  724,  879]. 

Joanne,  Paul,  6c  423,  7x7;  Johnson,  H.  K.,  6 
406;  Johnson,  Mrs.  H,  L.,  6c  718;  Johnston,  H. 
H.,  hr  420;  Johnston,  W.  J.,  6c  418;  Jones,  E. 
L.,  48,  49,  57,  58;  Jones,  E.  T.,a6  277;  Jones, 
M.  K.,  6s  574,  575;  Jordan,  John,  141;  Joux, 
Otto  de,  6c  719;  Jiinglingsfreund,  6c  718;  Jur- 
nitschek,  Osc,  6c  422. 

Jury:  {ac  429,  724], 

Justice:  as  an  element  in  social  control,  519. 
Kahn,  Julius,  hr  419;  Kane,  767. 

Kansas:  378,  479,  631 ;  [68  139-44]- 

Kansas  Agricultural  College:  history  of,  392- 

4 ;  reorganization  of,  by  populists,  394-404. 
Kant,  513,  514,  519. 

Kappes,  Matthias,  60  714,  871;  Kauffmann,  Ri- 
chard, hr  721 ;  Kaufmann,A.,  6r  872;  Kautsky, 
K.,  6c  718 ;  Keasby,  L.  M .,  hr  131,  421 ;  Keeley, 
Dr.,  II ;  Keeley,  L.  E.,  6«  574 ;  Kelley,  Edmund, 
6.>"574;  Kelley,  Florence,  as  139,  140,198,204, 
376 ;  a  490-501 ;  Kelley,  Harrison,  394,  395 ; 
396;  Keltic,  J.  S.,  60  132;  Kennedy,  T.,  6c  715. 
Kerr,  Dr.,  9;  Kerr,  Clara  Hannah,  hr  132; 
Keufer,  214;  Keutgen,  F,,  hr  423;  Key,  Axel, 
33;  Kidd,  Benjamin.  270,  520,535,  701,  827,  858; 
Kines,  208;  King,  W.  A.,  a  216-35;  Kingsford, 
hr  131. 


Kentucky:  378,470,631. 

Kingship:  as  sociological  factor,  672. 

Kin^sley,  Charles,  6«  572;  Kingston,  A.,  6r  872; 
Kinsky,  Count  C,  6c  875;  Kirchenheim,  hr 
424  ;  Klebs,  34,  35,  36  ;  Kleinpaul,  Rud.,  6c  718. 
Knapp,  mh  255,   256. 

Knowledge:  [6c  418]  ;  Koch,  44;  Koechlin,  M., 
276;  Kohler,  J.,  6c  418;  Kongress,  6c  713; 
koren,  John,  6  265;  Korniloff,  48;  Korosy, 
Jos.,  6c  720;  Krafft-Ebing,  45,  46:  Kramar, 
J.  U.,  6c  870;  Krebs,  J.  A.,  6c  713;  Kriegk,  G. 
C.,462;  Kronenberg,  M.,  60131;  Kropotkine, 
Pietro,  6c  424;  KUlpe,  Oswald,  hr  715;  Biblio- 
thek,  60  719;  Kurella,  Hans,  6c  719. 

Labor:  mortality  statistics  as  to  occupations.  216- 
35 ;  The  labor  movement,  06  278 ;  humanity  to 
laborers  pays,  279 ;  present  condition  of,  350 ;  is 
fighting  for  security,  351 ;  Inspection  of  labor  in 
France.  06  551 ;  \ac  136,  429,  724,  879;  6c  131, 
421,716;  {see  /i/.s-<>  Arbitration,  Housing,  Insur- 
ance, National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Statistics, 
Trades  unions.  Unemployed,  Wages) . 

Labor  Bureaus:  list  of  states  having,  144. 

Labriola,  Antonio,  hr  420,  822  ;  Labriola,  Arturo,  8, 
6c  132 ;  Lacanu,  43  ;  Lacombe,  701 ;  Ladd,  G,  T., 
hr  715;  Lafitte,  J.  P.,  6c  717;  La  Grasserie,  6c 
423,  719;  Laidlaw,  Walter,  a  795-808;  Lamarck, 
711;  Lallemand,  Leon,  6r  417;  Lalor,  J.  J.,  6s 
574;  Lambert,  Maurice,  6c  874;  Lamerie,  L. 
de,  60419;  Lamy,  Etienne,  hr  417;  Lanciani, 
R.  A.,  6r872, 

Land  Question:  programme  and  bibliography, 
mh  253 ;  [ac  429,  725,  879 ;  6c  134, 424.  425,  716, 
717,721]. 

Lane-Poole,  Stanley,  hr  871;  Lanessau,  de,  214; 
Lang,   Andrew,   hr   417;   Langner,  E.,  6c  417. 

Language:  [oo  136]. 

Lapouge,  G.  P.  de,  314,  315,  319,  321 ;  06  862. 

Lamed,  J,  N.,  6s  575;  Laughlin,  J.  L.,  6s  575; 
Laveieye,  Emile  de,  hr  874;  Lavigny,  208; 
Lavisse,  Ernest,  hr  131,  420;  6c  872. 

Law  :  Sociology  as  an  introduction  to  law,  06  121 ; 
danger  of  rigidity  in,  696-7;  {ac  725,879;  6c 
132,  133,  423,  875J. 

Lawrence,  T.  J.,  67-  131 ;  Lawrence,  W.  M.,  r  550; 
Lawrie,  51. 

Leadership:  as  a  force  in  social  contiol,  236-47; 
error  in  Carlyle's  theory,  243;  limits  of,  244; 
decline  of,  247. 

Lebon,  Andre,  hr  872;  Lecestre,  Leon,  hr  420; 
Lecky,  510;  Leedy,  398;  Le  Dantec,  F., 
hr  870;  Lefevre,  Andr.,  210,  60872;  Lefifingwell, 
Albert,   6s   574 ;  Le  Fur,  Louis,  hr  423. 

Legislation:  'lac  429,  725,  879;  6c  874]. 

Legouest,  50,  51;  Lehr,  Julius,  6  266-8;  hr  422; 
Leichtenstern,  O.,  45,  48. 

Leiter,  Fredr.,  60  871 ;  Lely,  J.  M.,  6c  717  ;  Lenel, 
Walter,  hr  872;  Lenner,  J.  H.,  06  278;  Lenz, 
Adt.,  6c  418;  I>epin,  M.,  60  132;  LePlay,  155, 
209,  213;  Lerda,  Giovanni,  06  559;  Lerou, 
Pierre,  60  719;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Anatole,  311, 
hr  425;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Paul,  208,  hr  422;  Le- 
roy-Beaulieu, Pierre,  6r  425,  872;  LeSage,  65; 
Letourneau,  Charles,  hr  417,  vih  102,  210,  859; 
Levi,  G.  G.,  6c  815;  Levi,  Leon,  324,  325; 
Lewes,  hi 6  254  ;  Leypoldt,  6«  575. 

Liberty':  no  real  without  money,  116. 

Libraries:  \_ac  136]. 

Licht,  be  134  ;  Lichtenberger,  213  ;  Liebermann,  F., 
hr  717;  Liechti,  Eug.,  6c  716;  Liepmann, 
M.,  6c  717;  Liesegang,  Erich,  hr  870. 

Lighting:  programme  and  bibliography,  ??j 6  249 
\ae  725]. 

Lilienfeld,  Paul  de.  hr  425,  6  258-64,  701,  712; 
Limousin,  C.  M.,  6c  424 ;  Lincoln,  C.  H,,  6c  429 ; 
Linde,  Ernst,  6c  419;  Linsay,  S.  M.,  6s  576; 
Lippert.  J.,  759,  766,  775  ;  Lipsius,  R.  A.,  6c  718. 

Liquor  Qukstion:  "  Liquor  problem  in  its  legis- 
lative  aspects,"   6   265;    prohibition,    how    far 
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successful,  a66;  North  CaroHna  vs.  Norway 
plan,  366;  suicide  &,  467;  intemperance  as  a 
cause  of  poverty,  617  ;  sex  question  &,  703 ;  \ac 
136,  429.  724.  7«5 ;  be  134,  7a»t  87s,  876,  877]  ; 
{see  also  Saloon). 

Literature:  \ac  136I. 

Littre,  E.  701 ;  Loch,  C.  S.,  6«  574,  mJb  356;  Lock- 
yer,  J.  N.,  6r  718;  Loeb,  J.,  60. 

Lodging  Houses:  [ac  725,  879]. 

Lc^ia,  Jesou,  hr  424;  Lohmann,  W.,  bc  7x6, 
Lombroso,  C.,  13,  45,  51,  57,  6c  130. 

London  :  \bc  lag,  426,  86qJ. 

Lonsdale,  Margaret,  6c  574 ;  Loomis,  mb  248  i 
Lorcnz,  Ottokar,  6c  869 ;  Loria,  Achille,  6  1 15-«>, 
822,  br  133;  Lorini,  Eteode,  6c  715;  Lotz,  W., 
6c  419. 

Louisville  Conference,  6c  870 :  Loutchisky ,  J.,  6c 
721 ;  Low,  Seth,  265;  Lowell,  A.  L.,  br  132, 
423 ;  Lowell,  Mrs.  C.K.,  ac  553 ;  Lowell,  J.  R., 
70,  71 ;  Lowell,  J.  S.,  6«  574 ;  Lubbock,  Ger- 
trude, 6«  574,  576 ;  Lubbock,  John,  m6  251,  754, 
759;  Lucas, C  P.,  br  131;  Lumbroso,  Alb.,  6c 
131,  br  421;  Lummis,  C.  F.,  br  872;  Luther, 
Mart.,  6c  424. 

Luxury:  JToc  725]. 

Luzzatti,  Uiac,  he  419. 

Lynching:  \ac  879]. 
1  ably,  6c  717;   McArthur,  mh   to8;   McCarthy, 


Justin,  6r  421 ;  McCarthy,  J.  H.,  6  872;  Mc- 
Cook,  vxb  105 ;  McCulloch,  O.  C,  b%  573-4 ;  Mc- 
Cullogh,  T.  R.,  bs  576;  McDonald,  Arthur, 
6«576;  McDonald,  William,  br  872;   McDon- 


ough.  John,  bs  573;  McDowell,  Marv,  174; 
McElroy,  mb  251;  Macfarlane,  50;  McGee, 
W.  J.,  757.  758,768;  Machiavelli,  821. 

Machinery:  effect  of  on  labor,  279;  machinery 
\ac  725,  6c  876]. 

Mackay,  Thomas.  6c  860;  McKechnie,  W.  S.,  br 
»33»  4«3 ;  Mackenzie,  J.  S.  544,  701 ;  Mackenzie, 
W.  D.,  6c  718;  McKinlcy,  Wm.,  86;  MacLean, 
A.  M.,  a  183-205,  356;  McLennan,  J.  F..  m6  102, 
.  77o;Macleod,H.  D.,6r  132, 717:  McNeil!, G.E., 
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br  423;  Mahan,  A.  T.,  br  873;  Maillet,  Eu- 
gene, 6r  875 ;  Mailly,  De,  214;  Maine,  Henry, 
761. 

Maitland,  F.  W.,  6r  423,  6c  870*  Malet,  A.,  br 
875;  Malgaigne,  51 ;  Mallock,  W.  H.,  6c  876; 
Maioi,  Hector,  6c  715;  Maltbie,  M.  R.,  6c  870; 
Malthas,  mb  xoi,  102, 117,  533. 

Malthusianism:  truth  of,  533  [6c.  719];  {*«t 
also  Population). 

Man  :  fear  the  leading  motive  of,  532 ;  [6c  4i7]> 

Manley,  J.  H.,  44;  Mann,  Horace,  mb  108,  821 ; 
Mannequin,Th.,  6c  425  ;  Manning,  861 ;  Manou- 
vrier,  210. 

Manual  Training:  reform  of  criminals  by,  at 
Elmira,  577-^00;  (x/^a/fo Industrial  education; 
[rtc  439,  725). 

Margerie,  Amed^  de,  6c  715 ;  Marin,  Louis,  213. 

Makk:    [6c  418]. 

Maroustsem,  P.  du.  214 ;  Marquardsen,  6r  423. 

Marriagb:  Buiciae  &,  470;  various  kinds  of, 
754-76 ;  cephalic  index  &,  86x  ;  {see  also  Fam- 
ify). 

Marro,  Ant.,  6  703.  br  713;  Marshall,  Alfred,  6« 

374;  Marshall  A.  M.,  6c  713;  Martineaux, 
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G.  W.,6c  132.  6«  574. 

Mexico:  criminal— anthropology  in,  13-17;  [6c 
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Mehring,  Frz.-  6c  424 ;  Meinaxdus,  6c  4a4. ;  Mela, 
52;  Meloit,  M.  &  A.,  6c  811;  Melon,  Paul,  6c 
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Saverio,  6c  424.  875;  Mercer,  H.  C,  6r  417; 
Meriwether,  Lee,  b*  574;  Merrick,  G.  P.,  6« 
S74 ;  Merrill,  J.  J.,  6c  419 ;  Merz,  J.  T.,  6r  7x9 ; 
Mesmer,  Charles,  br  719;  Mesuil.  du,  214; 
Metin,  Albert,  213,  6c  718;  Meuriot,  Paul, 
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Meyer,  B.  H.,  ab  558;  Meyer,  E.  H.,  br  869,  6c 
873  ;  Meyer,  George,  6c  lao;  Meyer,  R.  M.,  br 
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Missions:  "Christian  Missions  &  Social  Prog- 
ress," 6  545;  new  methods  vs.  old  in,  659;  \ac 
725.  879;  6c  423.  718.  87s]. 

Mitchell,  A.,  43,  44;  Mitchell,  Kate,  mb  106,  6« 

i4;  Mitteilungen,  6c  716;  Modjeska,  mb  109; 
ohl,  Robert  von,  121 ;  Moll,  46;  Mommsen, 
208 ;  Monanges,  Maurice,  6c  716. 

Molinari,  G.  de,  br  130. 

Monetary  Commission:  ac  Ti^. 

Money:  circulation  of  paper  currency,  835  (*/# 
also  Finance). 

Monod,  Gabriel,  6c  421. 

Monopolies:   [ac  429]. 

Monroe,  Paul,  mb  254,  a  729-53. 

Monroe,  W.  S..  6c  714.  br  875 ;  Montanari.  Ant., 
6c  873 ;  Montesquieu,  br  424,  6c  719 ;  Mont- 
gomery, Edward,  a6  55^;  Monticelli,  Car.,  6c 
719;  Montvalon,  Gabriel  de,  6c  714;  Monu- 
menta,  6c42i,873;  Moore,  E.C.,a  t-xa;  Morag- 
lia,  G.  B.,  6c  418. 

Morality:  effect  of  poverty  on,  116. 

Moral  Philosopfty  :  is  the  successor  of  theology, 
512;  nature  of  its  influence,  511-19. 

Morel,  Frangois,  br  875;  Morgan,  C.  L.,  br  129, 
711;  Morgan,  L.  H..  756.  757,  774;  Morley, 
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ler, D.  von,  6c  873;  Muffang,  H.,  ab  706; 
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Miinchener  Volksw.  Studien,  6c  7r7. 

Municipal  Government:  see  Q\\\t%. 

Municipal  Ownership:  \ac  725];  {see  also 
Cities). 

Municipal  Reform  :  see  Cities. 

Municioal  year-book,  6c  870;  Miinsterbetf,  E.,  be 
7i3;Afuntz,   E.,   2x3;   Musatti,   Eug.,  6c  4«x. 

Mu»£e  social :  [ac  735,  6c  435l. 

Music:  social  control  and.  328. 

Musick,  J.  R..  6ct87j;  Musters.  769;  Mutahoff, 
Christo,  6c  7x6;  Myrick,  Herbert,  6«  576,6c 
7ax. 

MvTMOLOCv:  [6c  869]. 

Nand^,  W.,  br  X32 ;  Napoleon, 837, 8«i ;  Nath,  H. 
S.,  795 ;  br  425.  718 ;  Nasse,  47. 

National  Cash  Register  Co..  Possibilities  of  the 
/resent  industrial  system,  a  729-53!  men  Pi. 
systems,  739-30;  description  of  the  methods  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  factoty,  731-53; 
extent,  surroundings,  and  deooratkms  of  plant, 
73a-^;  management  by  oommittaaa,  734~^! 
publicity,  736,  738-9;  oomptaiats  aad  sogfaa* 
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tions,  737;  prizes,  738-40;  clubs,  738,  746; 
system  and  records  of  employment,  74a ;  train- 
ing school.  742  ;  bathing,  743  ;  work  of  and  com- 
forts for  women,  744-5  ;  free  lunch,  746 ;  library, 
746;  benefits  to  the  community,  747;  friendly 
attitude  of  labor  organizations,  748-50;  past  and 
present  of  the  business,  750-51 ;  its  significance, 
752-3. 

National  conference,  6«  514;  Nationalsozialer 
Verein,  6c   716;  National  League,  705. 

Natural  Nf  onopolies  :  programme  and  bibliogra- 
phy, mb  252. 

Navies:  [00725,879;  he  873,876]. 

Nebraska:  144,378,479.631. 

Neefc,M.,6r426. 

Negro:  Study  of  the  negro  problems,  a6  862 ;  \(xc 
136,  429,  725].^ 

Neighborhood  Guilds  :  [ac  725]. 

Nelson,  O.  N.,  hr  421. 

Netherlands:  [6c  130,  420,  873]. 

Neumann,  F.  J.,  6r  419;  Neumann,  Jac,  6c  716, 
721 ;  New  England's  plantation,  6c  873. 

Newfoundland:  [00136]. 

Newsholme,  A.,  53,  54;  mb  loi ;  Newton, m6  205; 
Newton,  R.  H.,  hi  574,576. 

New  York  City:  [00725;  6c 4 18;  6«  140-44,  574]. 

Nicholls,  Sir  George,  6c  889;  Nicholson,  J.  S.,  6c 
716;  hr  874;  Nietzsche,  508,  519. 

Night  Schools:  at  settlements,  181. 

Nitti,  Fr.  S.,  hr  133 ;  Nobbe.  M.  A.,  6c  417. 

Nominations:  [6c  132,717,875]. 

Nordau,  Max,  73,  504,  708;  hr  870. 

North  America:  territory  and  states  of,  304. 

Notes,  6«  576;  Novalis,  824;  Novicow,  J.,  712;  hr 
425;  Noyes,  A.  D.,  hr  871, 

Oettingen,  A.  von,  37,  52,  54;  Oettingen,  Alex., 
6c  424;  Offermann,  Alfred,  6r  422;  Offner,  J., 
6c  132. 

Ohio,  378,  479.631;  [68  139-44]. 

Oklahoma,  378,  479,  631. 

Old  Age  Pensions:  j^^  Insurance. 

Olmstead,  Frederick,  752  ;  Oloriz,  320,  326 ;  Oman, 
C,  6c  863  ;  Oppenheimer,  Franz,  hr  133. 

Optimism  :  present,  in  West,  523 ;  origin  of,  526. 

Oregon.  378.  479,  631. 

O'Reilly,  Mary,  6«  140. 

Organic  Concept:  origin  of,  259;  nature  of,  261; 


f 6c  425]. 
•rlanc 


Orlando,  6c  423. 

Omstein,      B.,     57;    Ortloff,    Herm.,     6c     423; 

Osborne,  D.  M.,  709;  Osterhout  free  library,  6a 

576;    Ostrogorski,   M.,  6c  134;  Ottolenghi,    S., 

6c  418. 
Outdoor  Relief:  5^^  Charities. 
Padrone  System  :  \ac  136]. 
Painter,  mh  108;  Palgrave,  K.  H.  I.,  hr  132,  422; 

Palmer,  A.  S.,  6c  718;  Palumbo,  Orazio,  6c  715; 

Praeto,  Vilfredo,  hr  422. 
Paris:    [6c  869,  hr  714]. 
Pariset,  Georges,  hr  831 ;    Parish,  Eldmund,  hr 


715 ;  Parsons,  inh  252 ;  Parturier,  Louis,  6c  869; 
Pascal,    213,    556;     Passez,    Ernes 
Pasteur,  211;  Pastori,  G.,  6c  719. 


556;     Passez,    Ernest,    a6     416; 


Patriotism:  \ac  879]. 

Patten,  271,  511,  520,  521,  525;  6c  425;  Pat- 
terson, 734;  Paul,  341,  504,  513;  Paulau,  315. 

Pauperism  :  Pauper  problem  in  America  (&  its 
solution  by  salvation  army  plans),  a6  127;  [ac 
429] ;  (see  also  Charities). 

Pausanius,  6r  873;  Pawlowski.G.  de,  6C425;  Pea- 
body,  F,  G.,  m6  106, 178;  6*576;  Peabody,  Geo., 
bs  573;  Peacock,  59;  Pearson,  Karl,  hr  417. 

Pedagogy  :   [ac  429]  ;  (,see  also  Education). 

Peddie,  R.  A.,  6»  576 ;  Peel,  Robert,  125  ;  Pelle- 
grini, Pietro,  hr  424. 

Pennsylvania:  378,  479,  631;  [6c  421,423;  ha 
139-44]. 

Penology  :  [oc  429]  ;  {see  also  Criminology  &  Pe- 
nology). 


People's  Banks:  [ac  136,  ^29,  725]. 

Perkins,  J.  B.,  873;  Personal  credit,  hr  134. 

Personality:  see  Leadership. 

Pessimism  :  present,  in  East,  523  ;  origin  of,  527. 

Pestalozzi,  578;  Peters,  J.  P.,  hr  718;  Peters, 
Karl,  301;  Petersilie,  A.,  6c  714;  Petherick, 
772;  Petit,  Arsene,  6c  721;  Petrie,  W.  M.  F., 
hr  421 ;  Phelan,  J.  D.,  a6  127, 

Philadelphia:  j^"*  Cities,  Gas, 

Philadelphia  mercantile  library,  6s  576. 

Philanthropy:  Scientific  study  of  philan- 
thropy, a  561-6;  organization  of  a  class  for 
study  of,  564-6 ;  women  as  workers  in,  562. 

Philanthropy  &  social  progress,  6«  574 ;  Philip- 
povich,  Eugene,  hr  422. 

Philosophy  :  cause  &  effect  of  systems  of,  336-8 ; 
eighteenth  &  nineteenth  century,  811;  [00136, 
429,  725.  879;  6c  131,  418,  714,  719,  870]. 

Physiocrats :  see  Political  economy. 

Pierantoni.  Rice, 6c  716;  Pingree,  H.  S.,  a6  128; 
Pioger,  Julien,  262;  Plato,  336,  510,  701,  821. 

Pleasure  :  Pleasure  economy  vs.  pain  economy ; 
Plehn,  C.  C,  hr  130,  419;  Plehn,  Hans,  6r873  ; 
Ploss,  H.,  32,  43,  49,  54,  55,  754;  Pobedonost- 
zeff,  C.  P.,  6c  719. 

Police:  [oc  725]. 

Political  Economy:  social  question  is  economic, 
115-19;  '*  Gnindbegriffe  und  Grundla^en  der 
Volkswirthschaft,"  6  266;  untenability  of 
Marx's  theory  of  value,  268 ;  effect  of  insurance 
on  consumption,  277 ;  *'  Outlines  of  elementary 
economics,"  6  407,  408;  social  aspect  of,  dis- 
cussed, 408;  Philosophic  basis  of  economics:  a 
word  to  the  socialists,  a6  410-12 ;  economics  the 
master  science,  410-12;  Economic  progress  & 
social  ethics,  a6  706;  trades  unions  &  wage 
fund  theory,  855  ;  [ac  136.  429.  725,  879;  6c  131 , 
422,  716,  874]  ;  {see  also  History). 

Political  Geography:  Studies  in  political 
areas,  a  297-313,  449-63;  territory  as  a  factor 
in  politics,  297-313;  territory  &  states  of  the 
world,  302-13;  Alberoni  on  federation  of  Eu- 
rope, 308;  Caprlvi  on  unity  of  European  Inter- 
ests, 308 ;  sea  as  factor  in  formation  of  states, 
310;  river  systems,  312;  influence  of  large 
areas,  intellectual,  political,  &  economic,  449-63. 

Political  Science:  territory  as  a  factor  in.  297- 
313;  foreign  policy  of  large  states,  462;  "  Weg- 
weiser  durch  die  neuere  Literatur  der  Rechts- 
und  Staatswissenschaften,"  6  537  ;  advantage  of 
delegated  power,  683-94;  disadvantages,  ^.jf., 
bureaucracy,  695,  697  ;  decentralization,  neces- 
sity of,  817 ;  [ac  136,  429,  725,  879 ;  6c  132,  422, 
717, 874]  ;  {see  also  Political  geography). 

Politische  Correspondenz,  6c  873  ;  Pollard,  H.  F., 
6c  873. 

Poor  Laws:  ac  429;  {see  Charities). 

Poor  Relief:  Grievance  of  the  west  (excessive 
wages  of  laborers  due  to  excessive  poor  relief), 
06126;  (j^^  a/j<?  Dependents). 

Population:  Malthusianism  denied,  117;  [oc  136. 
429,  726;  6c  133]. 

Populism:  Populism  in  a  state  institution,  a 
392-404 ;  [ac  429J. 

Porter,  Dwight,  (>«  574;  Porter,  R.  P. ,  86-96,  361 . 

Positivism  :  [6c  133,  425]. 

Postal  Reform  :  [00879]. 

Postal  Savings  Banks:  [ac  429,  726;  6c  130, 
715]. 

Potter,  mh  256 ;  Potthast,  August,  hr  421 ;  Potts, 
841,  847. 

Poverty  :  causes  of,  programme  and  bibliography, 
vih  loi ;  effect  on  morals,  116;  Statistical  study 
of  the  causes  of  poverty,  a  614-21;  [oc  726J; 
{see  also  Charities) . 

Powell,  E.  P.,  6r  873 ;  Powell,  J.  W.,  263,  763,  764 ; 
Powers,  G.  W.,  60873;  Prager,  Max,  6r7i5; 
Pressense,  M.  F.  de,  213;  Price,  L.  L.,  hr  422; 
Priestley,  535;  Princeton  university,  6s  576. 
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Prisons  :  [or  439,  7^6] ;  {set  also  Criminology  & 

Penology). 
Proal,  L.,  6c  870, 
Prodiction:  foe  726 J. 

Progress:  is  product  of  invention,   no;  Charity 
-  and  progress,  ab  555 ;  \hc  876]. 
PnopERTk- :  not  sacred,  xi6 ;  [ac  136,  429,  796,  879 ; 

6c  133.  »34J.  ,  ^      ^ 

Proportional    Rbprksbntation:    \ac    \y>\    be 

136,  4M.  7171- 
PROSPERm- :  [or  430J. 
Prostitution:  [6c  130,  418,  714*  870,  871]. 
Protagoras,  336;    ProtokoU,  6c  131,  716;  Provi- 
dence public  library,  bs  576;  Prunget,  314. 
Prussia:  [be   134,  426,  720,  871,  879,  873,  875, 

876). 
Prutx,  Hans,  6c  873. 
PsvcHOLOcv:  [ac  136,  430,  726;  6c  1311  4»8.  714, 

870] ;  (see  also  Social  psychology). 
Pryor,J.  W.,  6c  418. 
Pi'BBRTv:    "La  puberta,  studiata  nell*    uomo    c 

nella  donna,"  6  703 ;  (6c  713I. 
Pi'BLic  Baths:  Public  baths  in  Europe,. a6  412; 

[be  134]. 
Publikationen,  6c  873;  Pyfferoen,  Oscar,  br  4tS. 
Qi'arantinb:  [ac  726J. 
Quasi- Pi'BLic  Works:  New  plan  for  the  control 

of  quasi-public  works,  a  7^7-47  ;  how  they  pass 

from   luxuries   to    necessities,   839;    should    be 

managed  as  trusts,  e.  g,  .Indianapolis  gas,  838-47. 
Quellen   u.    Forschungen,   be    873;  Quetelet,  55; 

Quillet,  6c  721 ;  Quincy,   losiah,  a/>  128. 
Rae.  J.,  m6  253,  254 ;  Raffalovich,  Arthur,  br  419. 
Railroads  :  programme  and  bibliography ,  m6  253 ; 

Administration  of  Prussian  railroads,  ab   557; 

[ae  136,  430,  720,  721, 726, 876, 880]. 
Rand,  Benjamin,  6«  516;  Randall,  C.  D.,  781,  788; 

Rankc,  J.,  41. 
Rationalism  :  failure  of,  327. 
Ratzel,  Friedrich,  6c  129,  717;  a  297-313,  449-63; 

6  702.  758;  br  417;  Ratzcnhofer,  Gust.,  6c  710; 

Rauroer,    Karl   von,  br    418;    Rauschenbusch, 

Walter,  a  18-30. 
Reason:  origin  and  function  of,  52a. 
Reclus,  Elisce,  6c  869 ;  Redmond,  J.  E.,  6c  873. 
Referendum:    [ac   136,  430,  726,  880;    6c   132J ; 

{see  also  Direct  legislation). 
Reformation:  the,  424,  872. 
Reichesberj^.  N.,  6c   131;    Reid,  G.  A.,  br  417: 

Reid,   NVTiitclaw,  90;    Reimer,  George,   6  699; 

Reizenstcin,  Milton,  6c  721. 
Religion  :    influence  of  analogy  on,  258 ;  Religion 

as  a  MKial   force,   nb  270;  Essential   nature  of 

religion,  ab  860;  [ac  136,  430.  736.  880;  6c  132, 

423j  717,  718. 875)  ;  {see  also  Christianity). 
Renaissance:  \ac  136]. 
Renard.  Georges,  6c  875;    Rcnel,  Ch.,  6c  361; 

Renouver.  C.,  6c  873. 
Rent:  [ac 880;  6c  422 1. 
Report  CM  piiMic  bathsj  or  134. 
Re  I  nutrition  and,  30. 

Reti  (,  br  42$;  Rcuks,  Rodolphe,  6c 

4::^  -13. 

Rrvoluiion:  approach  of,  t  19;  ethical  forces  and. 


rvoluticn;  approach  of,  t  19;  < 
119;  prospective  courses  of,  815 
eynolos,  M.  T.,  he.  57C. 


Rryno 

Ribot,  Th.,6r  7' 

Ricardo,  117:  I 

•on,  F.  W.:  k. 

Siegfried.  6r  418,  Kjis,  Jacob,  mb   i-i;  /jn  140, 

574  ;  Ripley,  315  ;  Ritter,  297  ;  Rivier,  br  131. 
Roads  (xiliti'  :il  importance  of,  4^;  [ac  136). 
RoKr  />r  719,  6C876;  Robidou,  Bertrand, 

/"  47;  Robinet,  6c  715;  Rocquain, 

h'  Kodhertus,  967;  Roeers.l.  B.  T.. 

6«   i74;    Rogcis,  J.  I.,  604,   61a;    Ralph,   34: 

Romanes,  G.  J.,  br  tag,  6c  n\\. 
Romr:  eflcctof  her  cooqtiest  <n  Gaul,  298;  [/>< 

714,  87s,  875]. 


Romin,  J.,  6c  875;  Rosalt.  Hugties,  ab  1*5; 
Roscher,  ao8;  Rosmini,  116;  Ross,  E.  A.,  a  64- 
78,  236-47.  338-39,  503-IQ,  649-61,  809^;  ah 
413;  b*  576;  Ro&s,  E.  G.,  6r  131 ;' Rostand, 
Eugene,  br  876 ;  Rouanet,  Gusuve,  313 ;  Roosiei*, 
Paul  de,  br  422,  716;  Rousseau.  J.  f.,  519,  821 ; 
Rowland,  P.  F.,  6r  13a ;  Royal  Hi»torical  Society, 
6c  873;  Royall,  W.  L.,  6r  731;  RoyerHugot, 
6c  715;  Rudeck,  Wilh.,  br  425;  Ruhl.  Franz, 
br  873;  Ruskin,  John,  171;  Russell,  Bcrtrand. 
br  424 ;  Russell,  H.  B.,  br  871 ;  Russell,  J.  W., 
ac  137. 
Russia:   effect  of    peasants  bound  to  soil,  833; 

[ac  156,  430,  736,  880;  he  130.  715,  721]. 
Rutter,  F.  R..  6c  418 ;  Ryckire,  R.  de,  6c  870. 
Sabatier.  A..  6c  132,  875;  6rx24,7i8:  Sachs,  J.. 
75;  Sacred  books,  6c  718:  Saint-Ferreol,  6c  7a; 
Saint-Leon,  6r  422;  St.  Louis  public  library,  6« 
576;  Saint-Simon,  701. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society:  Catholic  coopera- 
tion in  charity,  a6  861. 
Salem  public  libranr,  6s  376;  Sales.  Saint  Francis 
de,  6c  129;  Salisbury,  Lord,  19;  Salmon.  Lucv, 
m6  104,  ^  114;  Salmon,  Lucy  M.,  6c  134,  6r 
721. 

Saloon:  Social  value  of  the  saloon,  a  i-ia;  is 
the  working  man's  club,  4 ;  compared  with  dabs 
&  churches,  6;  physical,  mental,  &  social  valtw 
of  stimulants,  9-12;  [6c  72il.| 

Salvation  Army:  ac  430,  726. 

Sammlung,  6c  422,  423,714;  Samuels,  Mrs.  A., 
a6  712;  Sandemann,  George,  br  417;  Sanger, 
W.  W.,  6c  871. 

Sanitary  Science:    [ae  136,  430,  726,  880;    6c 

^  134,  7t8,  731,  875). 

Sans  y  Escartm,  Elduardo,  br  435;  Santayana, 
George,  br  731 ;  Sargant,  6s  576. 

Savings  Associations:  \bc  1^4,  877]. 

Say,  I^n,  br  433 ;  Sayce,  A.  H.,  6c  133 ;  Schafer, 
Thdr.,  6c  139,417;  Schaeffle,  A.,  167,  mb  254, 
259.701.850;  br  419,  6«  574;  Schaff,  D.  o., 
br  718;  Scnanz,  Geo.,  6c  134,  br  423,  7x6;  6 
546;  Schelling,  359;  Scherer,  48;  Scherer, 
H.,6r  418;  Schleiden,  361;  Schmid,  K.  A.,  6c 
714;  Schmidt,  48;  Schmidt,  Pet.,  6c  716; 
Schmoele,  J.,  br  434,  719;  Staats-  u.  social- 
wissenschaftliche  Forschung,  he  425  ;  Schmoller, 
Gustav,  he  876;  Schneidewin.  Max,  6c  433* 
Schollenbereer,  J.,  6c  717;  Schoolcraft,  H.  R., 
766,  769;  Schouler,  J.  A,,  mh  \q\,  Itc  421; 
Schriften,  be  433,  716;  Schubert  Soldem,  6c 
719;  Schulthess,  br  421,  6c  873;  Schult/,  Ferd., 
be  131 ;  Schultzc,  W.ilther,  6r  431 ;  Schussler, 
Hugo,  6c  719;  Schuster,  Bonnoit,  6c  7*1; 
Schuster,  6c  731 ;  Schwann,  361 ;  Schwartx,  J.  C, 
6c  717. 

Science:  [ac  430,  736J. 

Scott,  E.  K.,  he  716;  Scripture,  E.  W.,  br  7»5; 
Scudder.  H.  E.,  br  431 ;  Scudder,  V.  D.,  175. 

Ska  :  as  a  factor  in  formation  of  states,  310. 

Seal  Question:  [ac  137,737). 

Season  :  effect  of,  on  births  &  sex,  33 ;  suicide  and, 
469. 

Seaver.  J.  W.,  46. 

Skcrkt  Societiks,  ac  726. 

Seddon,  308;  Seferiades,  S.  P.,  6c  131;  SccodVt 
Jos.  v.,  6c  425 ;  Seignobos.  Ch.,  6c  iM,  aij :  6r 
433:  Seillicre,  E.,  6c  133,  br  434;  Selbylugg«, 
L.  A.,  br  715. 

Sblbction,  S<x:ial:  Bearing  of  the  doctrine  of 
selection  upon  the  social  problem,  06  7*0  i  ('" 
rt/j.i  Evolution). 

S.  814. 

>  .,  397.449;  Sergeant,  L.,  6c  %n\ 

ax.  Its ;  Seth,  A..  6c  ts9i  fr*"  4I7* 

^  f  iMKNrs :  Scientific  vmiut  of  social  settU- 
••■••:fs,  a  171-89:  number.  170;  rfse,  i?o-7j; 
wot  k .  174 ;  programme  &  bibliography,  mh  •S4  • 
[ac  430,  7»,  be  4i7l« 
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Sex  :  On  a  difference  in  the  metabolism  of  the 
sexes,  a  31-63  5  nutrition  &,  31-5 ;  effect  of  sea- 
son on,  33 ;  effect  of  crossing  &  inbreeding  on, 
36-7;  idiots  &,  40,  43;  men  compared  with 
women  as  to  variation,  40;  brain,  40, 58;  form, 
41;  reproductive  needs,  45  ;  fat,  46;  strength,  46; 
blood,  47,  57;  waste  products,  49;  respiration, 
49 ;  sleep,  50 ;  pain,  50 ;  disease,  53 ;  number 
(proportion  of  sexes^,  54;  mortality,  56-7;  influ- 
ence of  sex  &  somatic  conditions  on  society,  60- 
63 ;  sex  desire,  estimate  of  by  society,  656 ;  Kela- 
tion  of  sex  to  firimitive  social  control,  a  754- 
76;  promiscuity,  monogamy,  &  discontinuous 
monogamy,  754 ;  reasons  for  matriarchical  condi- 
tions, 755,  761,  763;  exogamy,  756,  767-8 ;  ma- 
temaJ  descent,  756-61 ;  paternal  descent,  759,  761 ; 
mixed  system  of  the  Wyandots,  763-5 ;  ascend- 
ency of  women,  765  ;  ascendency  of  man  by  rea- 
son of  physical  power,  766-71,  773-6;  marriage 
by  capture,  769 ;  marriage  for  a  portion  of  the 
time,  772;  [ac  430,  880;  be  715]. 

Seydel,  A.,  be  425 ;  Shaftesbury,  513,  535 !  &«  573 ; 
Shakespeare,  347;  Shaler,  N.  S. ;  Shaip,  67 ; 
Shaw,  Albert,  mb  100,  105,  248,  249,  251 ;  Shaw, 
G.  B.,  ba  574 ;  Shaw,  W.  B.,  mb  108 ;  Sheldon, 
H.  G.,  bs  576;  Sheldon,  W.  L.,  br  134;  Shep- 
ard,  E.  M.,  bs  574;  Shepherd,  W.  R.,  br  421 ; 
Sherard,  R.  H.,  be  131 ;  Sherman,  John,  398 ; 
Sherwood,  Sidney,  ab  412  •  ba  576. 

Shipping:  [ae  430,  726,  880 J. 

Sid^wick,  Henry,  br  870 ;  Sidis,  Boris,  be  719 ; 
Siebold,  34;  Sighele,  Scipio,  6c  130;  br  418;  be 
875 ;  Simcox,  L.  J.,  760,  773  ;  Simmel,  Georg,  a 
1;  Simon,  Jules,  6c  873  ; 


Sim- 


662-98J  829-36,  700,  859 ; 

Simonides,  336;  Simons,  A.  M.,  a  614-21 ; 

onton^  C.  H.,  br  423  •  Sinclair,  mb  250. 

Single  Tax  :  churches  &,  20 ;  lac  430, 726 ;  be  715]. 

Slater,  Samuel,  183. 

Slavery:  [6c  130,  417]. 

Sloane,  W.  M.,  br  419,  421 ;  Slominski,  Ludu.,  6c 
424;  Small,  A.  W.,  rn.6  103,  109 ;r  in,  113;  a 
145-70,  340-54,  662 ;  r  699, 700,  702,  705,  829 ;  ba 
574;  Smith,  88,  96;  Smith,  Adam,  6r  132,  710; 
Smith,  G.  B.,  6c  873;  Smith,  G.  W.,  6«  576; 
Smith,  H.  P.,  6c  424;  br  718;  Smith,  J.  T.,  6s 
139;  Smith,  R.  M.,  ba  574,  575,  576;  Smith, 
Robertson,  759,  760,  773 ;  Smith,  T.  C.,  br  873. 

Smyth,  Newman,  6c  129,  br  714. 

ScKiAL  Amelioration:  programme  &  bibliogra- 
phy, mb  255. 

Social  Control  :  Social  control,  a  64-78, 236-247, 
?38-9,  502-19, 649-61,808-28;  a  r^  as  an  element 
m,  64-78;  influence  of  art  through  passions.  64; 
sympathy,  64;  aesthetic  sense,  67;  sense  01  the 
sublime,  69;  in  perfecting  social  symbols,  69; 
new  types,  72;  pef  sonahty  as  a  force  in  social 
control,  236-47;  error  in  Carlyle's  theory,  243; 
limits  of,  244;  decline  of,  247 ;  music,  328;  cus- 
toms, 328;  enlightenment,  32^37;  conse- 
quences of  enlightenment;  physiological,  331; 
psychological,  332;  social,  333-9;  pseudo-con- 
sequence, 503;  solidarity,  504-7;  asceticism, 
508-11;  moral  philosophy,  511 -19;  social  valua- 
tions as  a  means  of,  649-60;  desires,  nature  & 
control  of,  649-50 ;  what  desires  survive,  &  why, 
652-61 ;  the  system  of,  808-28 ;  marks  of  a  good 
system  of  control:  economy,  815;  inwardness, 
815 ;  simplicity  of  belief  basis,  decentralized 
management,  817  ;  sociology,  822 ;  philosophy 
of  history,  822 ;  moral  education,  825 ;  social 
reconstruction,  S^y,  ethics,  826;  composite 
character  of,  827 ;  religion,  requisites  of  a  strong, 
816;  limitations  of,  827;  {see  also  Sex). 

Socialdemokratisches  Partei,  6c  719. 

Social  Evolution:  Process  of  social  change,  ab 
272. 

Sociale  Wirken,  6c  714. 

Social  Groups:  Persistence  of  social  groups, 
a  662-96,   829-36;    scope  of   sociology,   662-4; 


how  groups  in  society  maintain  themselves, 
664-98;  integrating  factors,  kingship,  672-5; 
symbols,  675-6;  inherited  property,  676-80; 
honor,  680-83;  delegated  officials  or  organs, 
683-98 ;  supply  of  new  organs  by  a  group,  829- 
30 1  preservation  of  group  by  rigidity  or  plia- 
bility, 831. 
Socialism:  fantastic  forms  of,  117;  Marx  &  Ri- 
cardo,    117;    programme    &    bibliography,    mb 


lograpny, 
;   "biblic 


25^;  probable  outcome  of,  519;  '•  tJibliogra- 
pnie  des  Socialismus  und  Communismus,"  6 
537;  Socialism  in  Italy,  ab  559;  impractica- 
bility of,  825;  \ac  137,  430,  726,  880;  6c  133, 
423»  424,  425,  718,  719,  875J. 

Socialism,  Christian:  [ac  435,  726;  6c  425,  719J. 

Social  Movement:  The  meaning  of  the  social 
movement,  a  340-54;  outward  character  of, 
340-45;  change  of  condition  z/j.  change  in  con- 
dition, 341-4 ;  I  inward  character  of,  345-54 ; 
present,  a  continuation  of  past,  345-9;  is  an 
effort  to  get  opportunity  for  happiness  and  se- 
curity, 350-54;  "Social  spirit  in  America,"  6 
404-5. 

Social  Problems  :  "  Problemes  sociaux  contempo- 
rains,"  6  115;  social  question  is  economic,  115- 
19;  relation  of  to  sociology,|i5i-5;  [6c  425]  ;  {see 
also  Selections,  Social). 

Social  Pathology  :  nature  of,  265. 

Social  Psychology  :  Psychology  of  social  prog- 
ress, ab  124 ;  "  Social  and  ethical  interpretations 
in  mental  development,"  6  541-4 ;  growth  of  in- 
dividual mind  &  social  mind  compared,  541-4 ; 
"Conscience  et  volonte  sociales,"  6  544;  psy- 
chological vs.  biological  analogy,  544;  Psychol- 
ogy of  social  organization,  ab  558;  [6c  425,  719, 
720,875,876]. 

Social  Question:  \be  425,  719,  720]. 

Social!  Reform  :  Social  renovation  &  the  his- 
toric school,  ab  555 ;  Animated  moderation  in 
social  reform,  ab  556;  "  BibliographiederSocial- 
politik,"  6  537 ;  [6c  134,  425,  7i9J- 

Social  Study  :  A  programme  for  social  study, 
a  100,  109,  248-57;  (see  subheads  of  article 
for  analysis  and  special  bibliographies) . 

Societe,  6c  714,  717- 

Societies:  federation  of  churches  &  Christian 
workers  in  New  York  city,  796. 

Society:  influence  of  somatic  &  reproductive 
conditions  on,  60-^63;  nature  of,  263,  473-4i 
664-5;  legal  organization  of,  267;  effect  of  con- 
tiguity of  nationsj  296 ;  fear  the  leading  motive 
of,  532 ;  germ  of,  in  the  horde,  '702 ;  (see  also 
Organic  Concept) ;  lac  137,  430] . 


6   no;    final 


ociology:  "Dynamic  sociology,  0  no;  r 
social  art  and  feeling,  no;  "The  theory  of  so- 
cialization." 6  ni-13;  is  primarily  concerned 
with  social  genesis,  in  ;  principles  of  social  evo- 
lution not  discoverable,  112;  Sociology  as  an  In- 
troduction to  law,  ab  121 ;  The  sociologists' 
point  of  view,  a  145-70;  study  of.  147-51  \  origin 
of,  145;  problem  &  method  of,  155-70;  phe- 
nomena of,  155-70;  Sociological  instruction  at 
Paris,  a  206-15;  study  of  in  Germany,  209; 
reasons  for,  211 ;  "  Organisme  et  Soci^td,"  6 
258;  "La  pathologic  sociale,"  6  258;  Over 
nutrition  and  its  social  consequences,  ab  270; 
Genesis  of  social  classes,  ab  272;  Process  of  so- 
cial change,  a6  272;  Conflict  of  races,  classes, 
and  societies,  ab  273;  "Evolution  regressive  en 
biologic  et  en  sociologic,"  6  408;  A  tributary 
science  to  economics,  410-12;  Psychological 
bases  of  sociology,  ab  4i5i  55^  5  suicide  and, 
472-8;  Tarde's  theory  of  imitation,  476-7  >  "»" 
ture  of  social  solidarity',  504-7;  Our  social  and 
ethical  solidarity,  ab  53  ;  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  Social - 
wissenschaft,"  reviewed,  699;  Economic  prog- 
ress and  social  ethics,  ab  706 ;  the  sociology  of 
suggestion,  708;  Sociology  and  juridical  history, 
ab   708;   "Annee  sociologique,"  6   700;  "Die 
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Philosophic  der  Getchichte  als  Socioloeie/' 
6  700-2 ;  sociolo^  identical  with  philosophy  of 
history,  700;  Ideal  and  positive  science  in  soci- 


ology, ab  707 ;  change  in,  from  study  of  groups 
to  study  of  men  making  the  groups,  8aa ;  "  In- 
troduction to  the  study  of  sociology,"  b  855-9; 
study  and   teaching  of,  855-9;  Sociology:  \ac 

^137,  430,726,  880;  6r  133. -^25,   7i9.,875J«, 

SociAUSM,  Christian  :  Christian  socialism^  ab  415. 

SoaoLOGY,  Christiak:  "Social  teachings  of 
Jesus,"  *   548.     Christlich-sozial,  ^c  869;   [6c 

^  134,  425]. 

Socrates,  336,  337.  510. 

SouDARiTY,  Social:  Our  social  and  ethical  soli- 
darity, ab  553. 

Solovieff,  Wladimir,  a6  415;  Solvay,  £.,06  707; 
Sombart,  C.  M.,  6c  874;  Sombart,  Werner,  6c 
»33t  br  434;  Sonnenschein,  W.  S.,  6»  576; 
Sophocles,  336,  760 ;  Soulier,  H.,  6r  873. 

South  Ambrica:   territory  of,  304. 

Soziale  Streitfragc,  6r  425,876;  Spahr,  C.  B.,  6r 
422. 

Spain:  fac  727,  880,  871J. 

Spears,  J.  K.,  6c  873. 

Speculation  :  Market  wrecking,  ab  126  'Abe  422] . 

Speirs,  F.  W.,  6c  129,  br  418;  Spcnce,  H.  D.  M., 
6c  718 ;  Spencer,  F.,  6c  130 ;  Spencer,  Herbert,  34, 
m6  108,  118, 121,  164, 167,  254,259,  261,  262,  264, 
701,  708;  6r  133  ;  Spenser,  Edmund,  68;  Suats- 
u.  socialwissenschattliche  Forschungen,  6c  874 ; 
Stammhammer,  Josef,  6r  133,  425,  719;  6  537; 
b»  576;  Stanley,  Maude,  ni6  104,  109;  6«  575; 
Starcke,  mb  103,  766;  Starr,  F.,  a  13-17,  r  703. 

Statk  Boards  of  Charities  :  supervision  of  alms- 
bouses  by,  485-6. 

Statistics:  Mortality  statistics  of  the  census 
in  relation  to  occu potions ^  a  216-35 ;  Eccentric 
official  statistics,  a  79-9Q»  355-77  \  census  of 
capital  &  wealth  in  1890  s  faulty  comparisons 
with  previous  census,  79-99;  woman  &  child 
labor,  355-77  ;  Statistical  study  of  the  causes 
of  poverty,  a  614-21 ;  Official  statistics,  a 
622-30;  ot  manufactures  in  the  tith  census,  632- 
30;  [ac  42^-6.  43».  720,  727,  880] . 

Stegmann.  Carl,  br  424 ;  Stein,  K.  H.,  br  721 ; 
Stein,  Lorenz,  123,  6c  418;  Stein,  Ludwig, 
br  425 ;  Steinberg,  F.,  6c  422 ;  Steinmetz,  R., 
769,  771 ;  Stengel,  k.  F.,  6c  717 ;  Stephen,  Leslie, 
ha  |75;  Stephens.  T.  A.,  br  871;  Stem,  Alf., 
6c  873;  Stem,  Wilh.,  6c  134;  Stevens,  Alzina 
P.,  6«  140;  Stickney,  6c  717;  Stieglitz,  A. 
de,  6r  132. 

Stimson,  F.  J.,  109;  mb  205,60  575;  .Stock.  Otto, 
6c  425;  Stockham,  Alice  B.,  6c  719;  Stoerk, 
Felix,  br  421 ;  Stolzmann,  Rud.,  6r  133 ;  Storia, 
6c  873;  Story,  A.  T.,  6c  874;  Stout.  G.  F.,  br 
419;  Strachey,  J.,  454;  Strack,  M.  L.,  br  421; 
Strauss,  P.,  214. 

Strassbuiv,  [6c  715], 

Stkbbt  Cleaning:  programme  &  bibliography, 
mb  251 ;  [ac  TIT,  be  714]. 

SntBET  Railways:  programme  ft  bibliography, 
mb  250 ;  [ac  137,  727 ;  6c  129I. 

SnuKBs:  [ac  ip,  43«.  727.  880). 

Strong,  Jotiah,  be  870;  Stuart,  W.  M.,  a  639-30; 
Stubbt,  673;  Stuckenberg,  J.  H.  W..  6c  790;  6 
855-9:  Stuckert,  Mrs.,  125. 

SurrRAGB :  see  Elections. 

Sugar:  oc  137,  727. 

Suicidb:  Suicide  in  the  light  of  recent  studies,  . 
a  464-78;    definition,   464:     fre<]uency.    465-6; 
catiscsof:  insanity,  467;  alcoholism,  467;  race, 
467;  heredity,  ^68;  climate  &  season,  469;  types 
of  suicide:  egoistic, 470 ;  altraistic,  471 ; '- 


Swan,  C.  H.,  6c  419. 

Sweating  System:  [oc  137,  880]. 

Sweden:  [oc  431J. 

Swibled,  Georges,  6c  875. 

Sybel,  H.  von,  6c  4ai. 

Sympathy:  art  and, 64. 

Syndicates:  [oc  43».  6c  131];  (x/#  a/i9  Coop- 
eration) . 

Taine,  245;  Talbot,  James,  6c  721;  Talbot, 
Marion,  114;  Tamassia,  N.,  06  708;  Tamun, 
Naomi,  6c  715 ;  Tandy,  F.  D.,  6«  576 ;  Taiwonm, 
Vincenzo,  ab  708;  Tarbouriech,  213 ;  Tarde,  O., 
6c  133 ;  214,  473,  476,  543,  544,  55«,  558,  708, 
712. 

Tariff:  [oc  137,  431,  727.  880;  6c  7*1,  877I. 

Tausig,  F.  W.,  br  132. 

Taxation:  [ac  431,  727,  880;  6c  130,  419,715, 
871J. 

Taylor,  Graham,  174;  06  280;  r  406;  Taylor,  H. 
0.,6r  419;  Taylor,  R.  W.  C.,  6«  575;  Taylor, 
W.  C,  203 ;  mb  205. 

Telegraph  :  programme  and  bibliography,  mb  25a. 

Telephone  :  programme  and  bibliography,  mb  252. 

Tenement:  ac  tit,  {see also  Housing). 

Tentomai,  Otto,  be  720. 

Thaller,  214;  Thatcher,  O.  J.,  6c  131;  Tbeal,  G. 
M.,  6c  874. 

Theater  :  [oc  137]. 

Theology:  succeeded  by  moral  philosophy, 
511-19. 

Theosophy:  [00137]. 

Theureau,  Louis,  br  130;  Thilo,  Amalie,  6c  130; 
Thomas,  W.  I.,  o  31-63,  754*76;  r  407,  409; 
Thompson,  31,  ^,  34:  Thompson.  T.  M.,  607, 
609,  610,  612;  Thiincn,  268;  Tnuraam,  «; 
Thumeyssen,  Fritz,  br  422 ;  Thwing,  C.  F., 
mb  103,  107 ;  6c  714 ;  Tiele,  C.  P.,  6c  718,  br 
718;  Tiffany,  Francis,  bt  575. 

Tobacco:  [6c  876]. 

Tocqueville,  Comte  dc,  br  423;  Tolman,  W.  H., 


mb  100,  248;  Tolman,  6«  576;  Tomasini,  Doa- 

"        G..  6c  710 ;  Tonnies, 

Ferdinand,  br  4191  6c  720  ;  Topinaia,  Paul,  40, 


nato,  be  425,  720 ;  Toniolo, 


71:  marriage  and,  ^70;  divorce  and,  471;  note 
oy  thirkheim  as  to  his  position  on,  849;  [oc  137, 
797;  be  418,714]. 

Sully,  James,  br  714 ;  Sumner,  W.  G.,  60  376. 

Sunday  Rest:  ac  431. 


41,  42,  58,  531- 

Toronto  :  [ae  727]. 

Tosti,  Gustavo,  a  464-78,  848;  Toynbee,  Arnold, 
172,  173,  mb  253,  256;  6»  573. 

Tozer,  H.  F.,  60421. 

Trades  Unions  :"  Industrial  democracy,"  6850* 
55  ;  structure  &  fund ion,85 1-4 ;  insurance^  collect- 
ive bargaining,  legal  enactment,  851-2 ;  implica- 
tions, 853 ;  theory,  854 ;  economics  of,  [ac  43t« 
727,  880;  6c  422,  716J. 

Traill,  H.  D.,  6r72i. 

Tramps:  programme  and  bibliography,  m6  105; 
state  provisions  for  care  of,  642-8;  [ac  43t<  880; 
be  4i7l. 

Trant,  William,  6»  575 ;  Treitschke,  Heinr.  von,  br 
131,  421,  6c  717 ;  Trent,  W.  P.,  br  421 ;  Trojano, 
P.  R.,  6c  720. 

Trusts:  [oc  137,  43«.  727.  880I. 

Tsountas,  Chrestos,  br  421 ;  Tucker,  W.  S.,  bt 
576. 

Turkey:  J;oc  137I.  ^  , 

Turquan,  v.,  57;  Twining,  Ix>uisa, 60714;  Tyler, 
M.C.,  6c  131;  6r42i,874;Tylor,A.J39;Tytor, 
E.  B..  758,  759. 

Ueber  dleGeschlechtsliebe,  6c  869;  UcbertidllMl, 
6ri3a;  Ufford,  W.  S..  ba  575,  W»iif*  3«S; 
Ullmo,  Louis,  6c  133  i  Umlauft^  Frdr.,  6c  4*6. 

Uhbmpu>ybd:  Programme  &  biblMgraphy,  m6 
X04 ;  unemployment  as  a  cause  of  poverty,  617; 
[6c  131,  716] ;  (see  also  Labor). 

Ungaro,  Fil.,  6c  4«8 j  Unger,  Henr.,  6c  tj4- 

Unitbd  States:  Have  AmeriouM  any  aoaal 
sundards?  06  971 ;  "  Social  Spirit  in  Antenca," 
6  404-5;  "Woman  &  the  Republic,"  6  406: 
Pan-Americanism,  453  J  disadvnntafe  of  Indt  of 
mitilstry,  694:   [«c  137*  43(i7«7**«>:   ^  U«i 
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420,  421,  423,  425,  719.  721.  872,  873,  874,  875] ; 

(.see  also  Census,   International   law,   Women; 

Labor  Department,  378,  479,  631 ;  6«  139-44.  57^; 

State  Department,  br  426 ;  Treasury  Department, 

be  721)- 
Upton,  J.  K.,  88,  93 ;  Ursematin.  M.  W.,  6c  424. 
Vacant-Lot  Cultivation:    Salvation    Army  &, 

ab  127. 
Vaccaro,  M.  A.,  ab  712,  br  876. 
Vandamme,  237;  Vandevelde,  £mile,  b  408;  Van- 

laer,    Maurice,  a 6    551;     Vareilles-Sommieres, 

Comte  de,  be  875. 
Variation  :  in  male  &  female  compared,  37-42. 
Varney,  mb  252;  Vazelle,  A.,  br  133,  876,  6c  133; 

Veditz,  C.  W.  A.,  a  206-15,  >■  269. 
Venice:  [6c  421,  869,  872]. 
Verein    f.    Socialpolitik,   6c    134,   875;    Vergara, 

Manuel,  16 ;  Verhandlune,  6c  417,  424. 
Vetillard,  Jean,  6c   874 ;  Verstraete,  Maurice,  6c 

721. 
Vienna  :  [6c  714,  720,  870]. 
Vierkandt,  Alfred,   br  129;  Vierordt,  48;  Vignes, 

J.  B.  M.,  br  133,  425 ;  Vila,  214. 
Village  Communities:  [be  130,  422]. 
Vince,  C.  A.,  6c  874;    Vincent   G.  E.,  mb  103,  r 

544,  858,  ba  575,  6c  720;  Viollet  Paul,  6c  875. 
Virchow,  45. 
Virginia:  [6c  871]. 
Virgilii,  Filippo,  6c  131. 
Vital  Statistics:  programme  &    bibliography, 

mb  loi ;  wealth  and  longevity,  116;  degenera- 
tion of  noble  families.  118,  [ac  137 J. 
Vivekananda,  Swami,  6c  419;  Vivian,  Herbert,  6c 

874. 
Vivisection:  [ac  727]. 
Vogel,  Julius,  308;    Volkswirtschaft  Gesellschaft, 

6c  132,   422;    Volkswirthschaftliche  Zeitfragen, 

6c  717. 
Voting:  [ac  431]. 
Voltaire,  525 ;    Von  Wietersheim,  452 ;    Vrooman, 

mb  104. 
Wachsmuth,  G.  F.,  6c  721 ;  Waffle,  A.  E.,  6c  134. 
Wages:  passing  of  the  wage  system,    118;    [ac 

T2T,  be  131,  422,  716,  874J  ;  {see  also  Labor). 
Wagner,  464;    Wagner,  Adolph,   60x31,871;   br 

132,  267,  701. 
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